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P HE  FACE. 
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The  following  work  was  projected  and  begun  during  a  visit  to  Athens 
in  the  year  1869.     The  important  discoveries  lately  made  at  that  place, 
and  especially  the  excavation  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  in  1862,  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  there  might  be  room  for  a  new  book  on  Athenian 
topography  and  antiquities.     The  theatre,  with  its  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  the  dramatic  poets,  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features   of  ancient  Athens ;  yet,  as   revealed   by  the   excavation,  it 
remains,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  undescribed  in  any  substantive 
work  on  Athens,  whether  English  or  foreign,  though  scattered  notices 
on  the  subject  occur  in  German  and  other  periodicals.     No  description 
of  the  theatre  will  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  Breton's  '  Athenes,' 
dated  in  1868.     This  part  of  the  work,  therefore,  will  probably  be  new 
to  many  readers.     The  comparatively  very  perfect  state  of  some  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  theatre,  as  the  orchestra  and  first  row 
of  seats,  serves  to  throw  much  light  on  its  arrangements,  and  has  led 
the  author  to  inquire,  in  an  Appendix,  into  the  correctness  of  some 
of  the  prevailing  hypotheses  respecting  the  method  of  the  dramatic 
performances. 

The  present  work  is  intended  neither  for  the  accomplished  anti- 
quary nor  the  professional  architect,  but  for  the  reader  who  may  wish 
to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  city, 
and  a  satisfactory  idea  of  its  buildings,  monuments,  and  works  of  art. 
These  could  hardly  be  understood  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
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history  of  Athens,  both  in  its  mythical  and  later  periods.  In  the 
description  of  the  monuments  Pausanias  has  been  followed;  his 
omissions  being  supplied,  so  far  as  was  possible,  by  accounts  taken 
from  other  authors.  And  as  mere  archaeology  is  but  a  barren,  and,  for 
most  persons,  unattractive  study,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  impart 
some  life  and  interest  to  the  subject  by  connecting  it,  where  practicable, 
with  the  literature  and  manners  of  the  Athenians. 

As   Colonel  Leake's   'Topography   of   Athens'    is    still   in   many 
respects  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject,  the  author  had  at  first 
contemplated  preparing  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  additions,  so  as  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  present  time.     But  the  form  of  Leake's  book  is  little 
favourable  to  such  a  process,  as  consisting  rather  of  a  series  of  detached 
essays  than  forming  a  homogeneous  whole ;  so  that  to  have  supple- 
mented it  with  further  notes  and  dissertations  would  have  seriously 
aggravated  this  defect  in  its  method.     And  as  the  author  has  some- 
times found  himself  compelled  to  difi'er  from  Leake's  views,  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  points  would  have  still  further  tended  to  swell  the 
notes  and  appendices.     He  will  here,  however,  heartily  acknowledge 
the  aid  which  he  has  derived  from  the  Colonel's  book,  as  well  as  from 
the  slighter,  but  scholarly,  sketch  of  the  subject  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
*  Athens  and  Attica.'     He  must  also  confess  his  obligations  to  many 
foreign   writers ;   as   Forchhammer,   Miiller,  Koss,    Curtius,  Eangabe, 
Breton,   Le   Normant,  Beule,   and   others,    whose   names   he   may  be 
excused  from  inserting  here,  as  he  has  been  careful  to  cite  them  in  his 
notes  whenever  they  may  have  afforded  any  information.    The  Germans, 
as  usual,  have  gone  more  deeply  into  the  subject  than  any  other  people ; 
but  the  author  ventures  to  think  that  the  profundity  of  their  studies, 
to  which  he  is  much  indebted,  and  perhaps  the  desire  of  saying  some- 
thing original,  has  occasionally  led  them  into  paradox.     Those  who  are 
always  for  burrowing  miss  sometimes  what  lies  near  the  surface. 

The  works  of  Meursius  are,  of  course,  the  great  storehouse  for  all 
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the  learning  of  the  subject,  and  these  the  author  has  diligently  con- 
sulted. It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  add,  from  the  ancient  writers, 
many  more  passages  bearing  on  the  matter  to  those  which  that  learned 
Dutchman  has  collected.  His  works,  however,  are  to  be  used  with 
caution,  for  he  had  no  local  knowledge  of  Athens ;  and  the  progress  of 
criticism  ha?  thrown  a  different  light  on  some  of  the  passages  which  he 

cites. 

The  author  cannot  conclude  this  preface  without  acknowledging  his 
obligations  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  George  Long,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  read  the  sheets  as  they  were  passing  through  the  press.  That 
gentleman's  accurate  and  extensive  scholarship  has  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  larger  share  of  errors  will  be 
found  in  the  work  than  is  perhaps  unavoidable,  considering  the  long 
period  and  the  vast  variety  of  minute  particulars  which  it  embraces. 

Brighton,  February,  1873. 
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Sophocles. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

Introductory— Nature  of  the  Attic  plain— The  so-called  Cranaan  city  on  the  western 
hills— Hypotheses  respecting  it— Early  population  of  Attica— Poseidonia— Attic 
traditions  and  legends. 

We  shall  relate  so  much  of  the  early  history  of  Athens  as  may  serve 
to  illustrate  its  progress  as  a  city,  and  to  explain  the  names  and 
allusions  which  may  occur  in  descriptions  of  its  topography,  its  monu- 
ments, and  its  works  of  art.  Whether  this  history  be  truth  or  fiction 
it  is  not  our  province  to  inquire.  Such  researches  belong  to  the  philo- 
sophical historian  who  undertakes  to  relate  the  political  history  of  the 
people.  For  our  more  humble  purpose  it  suffices  to  tell  what  the 
"  Athenians  themselves  believed,  or  generally  admitted  as  authentic,  re- 
specting the  origin  and  progress  of  their  city,  the  introduction  of  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  the  adventures  of  their  most  famous  heroes, 
from  which  were  taken  the  subjects  of  their  poetry,  their  painting,  and 
their  sculpture.  For  the  same  reason  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  their  myths  were  of  native  growth,  or— according  to  some 
modern  views— imported  from  the  East.  Their  primitive  traditions 
as  well  as  their  early  art  point  to  an  Eastern  origin ;  but  to  pursue 
this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  design,  and  it  has  been 
already  discussed  by  many  able  writers. 
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A  NCIENT  A  THENS. 


THE  ATTIC  I'LAIN  AND  RIVERS. 


The  immediately  surrounding  plain  in  which  Athens  lies  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Mount  Parnes,  which  at  its  highest  point  attains  an 
elevation  of  4193  feet/     South-east  of  Parnes  another  smaller  range, 
called  Brilettus,  Brilessus,  or  Pentelicum,  of  which  the  loftiest  peak 
is  3884  feet  high,  encloses  the  plain  on  that  side.     Its  southern  de- 
clivities, consisting  of  marble,  attract  the  eye  of  the  spectator  even 
from  Athens  by  their  whiteness  where  the  quarries  have  been  recently 
worked,  whilst  the  ancient  excavations  have  assumed  a  yellow  tinge.   A 
valley  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth  separates  the  southern  foot  of 
Brilettus  from  Mount  Hymettus,  which,  running  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion almost  down  to  the  sea,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain. 
This  chain,  whose  most  elevated  summit  is  aoout  3056  feet  high,  is 
divided  almost  in  the  middle  by  a  deep  ravine  into  two  portions,  of 
which  the  northern  and  larger  is  the  proper  Hymettus,  whilst  the  other 
was  called  either  the  "  Smaller  "  or  the  "  Waterless  "  Hymettus.^     On 
the  south  the  plain  is  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  whilst 
Mount  iEgaleos  encloses  its  western  side,  running  from  a  point  on  the 
coast  nearly  opposite  to  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Salamis  in  a  northerly 
direction  towards  Parnes.     This  ridge,  which  is  of  no  great  elevation, 
separates  the  Athenian  from  the  Eleusinian  plain.     The  middle  portion 
of  it,  through  which  ran  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was 
called  Mount  Poicilum  (to  YIolkiXov  6po<i),  whilst  its  southern  portion 
seems  also  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Corydallus ;  but  authorities  are 
not  altogether  agreed  about  the  application  of  the  names  of  the  different 
portions  of  this  ridge. 

The  plain  thus  enclosed,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  an  arid 
limestone,  is  watered  by  two  inconsiderable  rivers — the  Cephisus  and 
(the  Ilissus.  The  former  and  larger  of  the  two  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Brilettus,  at  the  place  called  after  it,  Cephisia,  and  with  a  volume 
increased  by  several  small  tributaries,  flows  by  the  western  side 
of  Athens  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  When  it  contained 
sufficient  water  to  reach  the  sea  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Bay  of 

'  The  measurements  given  are  from  the  British  survey. 

-  o  avvhpos  'YfirjTTos,  Theophr.  de  Signis.     Vi.  Bursian,  Geogr.  von  Griechenland,  B.  i. 
S.  2r.4. 
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Phalerum ;  but  as  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  many  rivulets  were 
diverted  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  neighbouring  gardens 
and  plantations,  its  stream  was  often  arrested  in  the  summer  time,  and 
lost  itself  towards  Piraeeus  in  a  stagnating  marsh.^  Its  course  is 
marked  by  a  belt  of  vegetation,  which  forms  a  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  landscape  generally  presented  by  the  arid  soil  of  Attica.  In 
ancient  times  the  Cephisus  appears  to  have  had  only  one  bed;  at 
present,  among  the  olive  woods  below  the  village  of  Sepolia,  it  is  divided 
into  three.  Of  these  the  central  one,  though  not  now  the  largest, 
appears  to  represent  the  ancient  stream,  and  terminates  in  the  marsh 
of-Halipedon.  The  eastern  branch  loses  itself  among  the  orchards;  the 
western,  which  is  the  strongest,  falls  into  the  basin  of  Piraeeus,  but  in 
a  very  reduced  and  slender  stream.^  Hofrath  Thiersch  contested  the 
account  of  Strabo  that  the  Cephisus  could  ever  have  been  dry.  The 
inhabitants  assured  him  that  the  water  never  failed  after  the  longest 
drought ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  with  regard  to  ancient  times  he 
appeals  to  Sophocles'  testimony  of  its  sleepless  springs  (Kpijvai,  aiirvoi). 
Throughout  the  summer  it  waters  two  hundred  gardens  on  its  banks.*^ 
Chateaubriand  remarked  of  the  olive  trees  that  they  seemed  old  enough 
to  be  descended  from  that  created  by  Athena.''  The  Ilissus,  which  is 
little  more  than  a  brook,  rises  at  the  northern  foot  of  Hymettus,  and 
running  close  under  the  walls  of  Athens  on  its  eastern  side,  also  directs 
its  course  towards  the  Phaleric  bay,  but  loses  itself  in  the  soil  before 
reaching  the  sea.  It  is  joined  near  Athens  by  another  small  stream, 
called  Eridanus,  which,  however,  is  mostly  dry ;  and,  except  aftei* 
heavy  rains,  there  is  but  little  water  in  the  rocky  and  ravine-like  bed 
of  the  Ilissus  itself.  It  may  possibly  have  been  better  supplied  in 
ancient  times,  but  it  must  have  been  always  shallow,  as  we  see  from 
Phaedrus  proposing  to  Socrates  to  walk  in  its  bed  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  cooling  their  feet.'^ 


*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  400, 

^  F.  Lenormant,  A'oie  Sacree,  i.  235  sq. 
'  De  I'etat  actuel  de  la  Grece,  t.  ii.  p.  2(5. 

*  "  Le  Cephise  coule  dans   cette  foret, 
tpii  par  sa  vieillesse  semble  descpn<lre  de 


I'olivier  que  Minerve  fit  softir  de  la  terre," — 
Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Je'rusalem.  CEuvres, 
t.  i.  p.  120. 

■^  paarrou  oZv  Tjfuu  Kara  to  vbariov  /Spt- 
Xovai  Tovi-  TToSrtf  if'vai  Koi  ovk  di]8fs,  «XA«v 
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LYCABETTUS  AND  ANCHESMUiS. 


In  the  plain  just  described,  to  the  north  east  of  Athens,  and  between 
the  Cephisus  and  the  Ilissus,  a  chain  of  hills  or  small  mountains,  now 
called    Turco-vouni,  of  which  the  highest   point  is   1000  feet,  runs 
towards  the  city  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  and  terminates  on  the 
north-east  side  of  it  in  a  remarkable  isolated  hill,  having  on  its  summit 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  George.      This  hill  is  now,  we  believe,  uni- 
versally identified  with  the  ancient  Lycabettus,  which  must  certainly 
have  lain  in  this  quarter.     The  reasons  for  this  opinion   have  been 
collected  by  Leake  in  his  '  Topography  of  Athens.'  ^     The  following 
are  the  chief  of  them :  Plato,  in  a  fanciful  description  of  the  Acropolis 
('Critias,'  p.  112),  says  that  it  once  extended  to  the  Eridanus  and 
Ilissus,  embracing  on  one  side  the  Pnyx  Hill,  and  having  Lycabettus 
for  its  boundary  {opov  exovaa)  on  the  other.     Now,  the  hill  in  question 
adjoins  those  rivers  and  lies  opposite  to  the  Pnyx  Hill,  and  the  Acro- 
polis is  situated  between  the  two.    Again,  Strabo  says  (p.  454)  that  the 
town  of  Ithaca  was  as  naturally  connected  with  Mount  Neritos  as 
Athens  with  Lycabettus.     Now,  the  names  of  the  other  Attic  moun- 
tains are  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  the  only  unnamed  one  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Athens  to  which  Strabo  can  be  alluding  is  that 
in  question.     Thirdly,  Photius  in  his  '  Lexicon '  (voc.  Ylapvq^^)  quotes 
from  Aristophanes  a  line  not  now  extant,  which  says  that  the  clouds 
vanished  towards  Parnes  along  Lycabettus ;  and  the  Hill  of  St.  George 
lies  in  the  direction  between  Athens  and  Mount  Parnes.     Lycabettus 
is  also  mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers  in  a  way  which  agrees  with 
the  character   and    situation  of  this  hill:    as   by   Xenophon   (CEcon. 
xxix.  6) ;  by  Marinus,  in  his  '  Life  of  Proclus,'  ^  where  he  says  that  that 
philosopher  was  buried  near  Lycabettus,  in  the  more  eastern  suburbs 
of  the  city,  and  Lycabettus  lies  north-east  of  it ;  also  by  Antigonus  of 
Carystus,  by  Theophrastus,  '  De  Signis,'  and  others. 


Tf  Ka\  T^vBe  Ti)v  (opav  roO  fTovs  re  Ka\  t^s  ^  ^^^^^    ^^   ^^^f    avaToXiKcoTfpon    wpo- 

ry/i/paf.— I'lat.  Ihaxlr.  p.  229.  ntrrfto.?  r^js  iroXecos,  npos  roJ  AvKu^rjTT^. 

'  Sect.  iii.  p.  204r  sqq.     See   also   Dr.  — §  36. 
Wordsworth's  'Attica and  Athens,' ch.viii. 
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Pausanias,   in  his   enumeration  of   the   Attic   mountains   (i.   32), 
does  not  mention  Lycabettus,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  speaks  of 
one  called  Anchesmus,  a  name  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere.^     The 
late  Lord  Broughton  identified  it  with  the  hill  we  are  speaking  of  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Athens ; '  and  Leake  himself  says  (p.  205),  "  We 
can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  hill  was  Anchesmus."    If  this 
be  so,  we  might  conclude  that,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Lycabettus 
had  gotten  a  fresh  name ;  for,  as  Leake  observes  in  the  same  page, 
"  there  is  still  better  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  ancient  Lyca- 
bettus."    And  indeed  the  passages  just  cited  seem  to  prove  that  point 
incontestably.     Leake  ofi'ers  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  ob- 
serving (p.  211)  that  Anchesmus  may  never  have  been  anything  more 
than  the  specific  name  of  the  summit  of  St.  George,  while  Lycabettus 
may  have  conjpreheuded  the  whole  chain.     But  more  probably  just  the 
reverse  was  the  case.^     For,  first,  whether  Plato  included  Lycabettus 
in  his  Acropolis,  as   some   interpret,   or  whether  it  only  formed  the 
boundary  of  it,  which  we  take  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  his  words, 
it  was  evidently  the  hill  terminating  the  chain ;  for  he  could  hardly 
have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  fancy  that  the  ancient  Acropolis  em- 
braced a  ridge  several  miles  in  length.     Secondly,  as  Pausanias  in  the 
passage  cited  is  enumerating  the  Attic  mountains,  he  would  doubtless 
mention  the  uhoh  range,  and  not  merely  a  particular  summit,  just  as 
he  mentions  the  whole  range  of  Pentelicus,  Parnes,  and  Hymettus. 
Nor  does  Leake's  view  derive  any  strength  from  the  circumstance  that 
Pausanias  mentions  on  it  a  statue  of  Zeus,  surnamed  Anchesmius  ;  for, 
allowing  that  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George  was  anciently  a 
hierum,  from  the  Christian  custom  of  erecting  churches  on  such  spots, 
still  the  Zeus  erected  there  may  have  taken  his  name  from  the  whole  ridge 
rather  than  from  the  particular  summit  on  which  he  actually  stood. 

Lying  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ridge  in  question,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  off'sets  from  it,  are  other  smaller  hills,  or  rather 

1  Ka\  'Ayxftrpbs  o^os  torii/  ov  fte'-ya,  kui         ^  This  view  is  also  aaoi)tca  by  Bursian, 
Aios  ayaXpa  ' Ay x^irpiov.  Geogr.  v.  Att.  B.  i.  S.  255. 

=^  llobhouse,  *  Journey,'  &c.,  i.  2"J2. 
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rocks,  within  the  precincts  of  Athens  itself.    TThe  nearest,  distant  from 
Lycabettus  about  a  mile  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  is  the  Acropolis, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  at  its 
western  foot  another  rock,  smaller  both  in  extent  and  height  —the  Areio- 
pagus.     Over  against  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  at  a  distance  of 
about  500  yards,  lies  another  isolated  hill,  called  the  Museium,  of  nearly 
equal  height,  but  without  so  extensive  a  summit.     This  hill  terminates 
precipitously  on  its  south-eastern  side,  whilst  to  the  north-west  it  sinks 
more  gradually,  and  again  rises  into  two  less  considerable  heights — the 
Pnyx  Hill,  opposite  to  and  south  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  that  called  the 
Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  lying  also  at  a  little  distance  from  the  western 
foot  of  the  Areiopagus.     The  rest  of  Athens  to  the  east  and  north  is 
almost  level.      Such  is  the  nature   of   the  plain  which   immediately 
surrounds  Athens,  and  of  the  ground  comprised  within  itg  walls. 
I         According  to  ancient  notions,  the  ground  here  described  favoured  in 
more  ways  than  one  the  building  of  a  city.     The  rocky  soil  served  for 
excavating  the  foundations  of  those  small  primitive  dwellings,  of  which 
numerous  vestiges  still  remain  ;  whilst  the  isolated  rocks  which  we  have 
described,  and  especially  that  which  in  later  times  became  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  were  admirably  adapted  to  form  defensive  strongholds.     Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  original  city  was  in  fact  confined  to  the  Acro- 
polis, and  obtained  from  its  founder  the  name  of  Cecropia.     But  here  a 
curious   question  arises.     It  is  on  the  southern  and  western  hills  of 
Athens— that  of  the  Museium,  the  Pnyx,  the  Nymphs'  Hill,  and  Areio- 
pagus—that  are  found  those  remains  of  houses  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded ;  and  by  some  these  are  taken  to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
^thens,  and  to  have  formed  what  is  called  the  Cranaan  city.     In  order 
to  decide  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  these  remains, 
and  we  therefore  insert  a  description  of  them,  the  substance  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  Pieport  of  a  French  gentleman  residing  at  Athens, 
and  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     For  its  general 
accuracy  we  can  vouch  from  personal  observation.^     Although  we  do 

'  See  th(;  '  Archive.^  des  Missions  scicti-      reiK)rt  is  accoini«uiica  with  a  map  of  this 
tifiqucs  et  littei-aii-es,'  t.  v.  p.  {'A,  sq.     'J'hf      i-art  of  Athens  on  a  large  scale,  on  whieli 
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not  know  the  date  of  these  constructions,  they  are  undoubtedly  centuries 
older  than  the  earliest  Athenian  building  still  extant,  and  therefore  an 
account  of  them  may  properly  find  a  place  at   the  very  threshold  of 

this  work. 

Scattered  over  the  southern  and  western  hills,  M.  Burnouf  counted 
no  fewer  than  800  foundations  of  rooms  excavated  out  of  the  living 
rock ;  and  there  were  probably  a  great  many  more,  the  traces  of  which 
have  been  obliterated  by  soil  and  rubbish.  The  number  of  houses 
which  they  represent  was,  however,  of  course  less ;  for  though  some  of 
these  excavations  evidently  constituted  a  single  house,  or  rather  cabin, 
yet  in  other  cases  they  appear  to  have  been  different  chambers  of  one 
and  the  same  habitation.  These  chambers  are  all  constructed  on  the 
declivities  of  the  hills.  A  certain  space  was  marked  out  to  form  a 
rectangular  floor  or  area ;  the  back  wall,  or  at  all  events  the  lower 
portion  of  it,  was  formed  by  the  perpendicular  excavation  in  the  rock, 
and  the  two  side  walls  in  the  same  manner ;  but  as  these  descended 
with  the  inclination  of  the  hill,  and  so  were  of  course  higher  at  the 
back  than  at  the  front,  they  would  have  required  additional  material  to 
complete  them  to  the  necessary  height.  How  much  of  the  back  and 
side  walls  could  be  completed  out  of  the  rock  itself  dejjended  on  the 
greater  or  less  steepness  of  the  hill.  The  front,  of  course,  must  always 
have  been  an  artificial  wall,  and  hence  there  are  no  remains  of  such 
fronts,  the  stones  composing  them  having  probably  been  carried  off  in 
modern  times.  Nevertheless,  the  doorway,  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
construction  must  always  have  been  in  the  front,  may  frequently  be 
recognized,  sometimes  with  steps  before  it,  and  in  two  or  three  instances 
with  a  perron,  or  flight  of  steps  ascending  from  the  basement  to  a 
storey  above.  In  the  corner  of  a  house  on  the  furthest  western  hill 
might  even  be  discovered  a  piece  of  yellowish  stucco. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  some  of  these  houses  consisted  of  one 


the  remains  arc  indicated.  There  is  also  '  Sieben  Karten  zur  Toi)ographie  von 
a  map  of  the  same  region  on  a  smaller  Athen '  (No.  4),  and  some  ininur  details 
scale,  but  of  clearer  execution,  in  Curtius"      in  Nos.  5  and  7. 
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small  chamber,  yet  more  frequently  the  rooms  are  grouped  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  that  they  were  evidently  connected  and  belonged  to 
the  same  house.  Many  of  these  groups  are  analogous  to  the  plan  of  a 
good  Pompeian  house,  and  must  therefore  have  been  the  habitations  of 
wealthy  persons.  These  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  conveniences, 
as  gutters  for  the  rain,  cisterns,  large  courts  resembling  the  atria  and 
peristyles  at  Pompeii,  and  even  places  for  the  family  sepulchres.  This 
last  circumstance  proves  these  houses  to  have  been  very  ancient,  for 
such  a  mode  of  interment  was  not  permitted  in  the  more  modern  and 
refined  davs  of  Athens. 

The  relative  distribution  of  these  houses  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 
On  the  north-western  hill  about  100 ;  on  the  Pnyx  hill,  200 ;  on  the 
Observatory  Hill  (that  of  the  Nymphs),  40  ;  on  the  great  western 
hill,  150 ;  on  the  Museium  Hill,  250 ;  and  on  the  Areiopagus  about  60. 
They  vary  very  much  in  their  arrangement.  On  the  Areiopagus  the 
chambers  are  scattered  peJe-mele  and  without  order,  whilst  on  the  hills 
behind  the  Pnyx  they  are  disposed  regularly  in  lines  and  streets.  M. 
Burnouf  (p.  73)  recognizes  in  this  the  natural  march  of  civilization. 
Accepting  the  Acropolis,  which  was  always  called  iroXi^,  or  '  the  city  ' — 
just  as  our  old  London  within  the  walls  is  also  distinguished  by  that 
name — as  the  central,  point  and  the  spot  first  inhabited,  the  earliest 
additions  would  of  course  be  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  from 
their  period  w^ould  be  of  a  meaner  character  than  the  subsequent 
extensions.  Now,  this  is  just  what  we  find^  The  houses  improve  not 
only  in  size,  but  also  in  regularity  of  disposition,  as  we  advance  from 
the  centre  towards  the  circumference.  Those  on  the  Areiopagus  and 
the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  Pnyx  Hill  show  that  primitive  Athens 
was  a  collection  of  little  hovels,  and  this  part  of  the  town  seems  never 
to  have  been  improved.  It  is  on  the  southern  heights,  which  enjoyed 
a  prospect  of  the  sea  and  received  the  refreshing  breezes  from  it,  that 
the  best  houses,  comparatively  speaking,  appear  to  have  been  built ;  but 
even  these  would  seem  poor  when  contrasted  with  more  modern  habi- 
tations. Quite  at  the  extremity  of  this  southern  suburb,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  still  larger  foundations  are  seen,  but,  from  their  level  site. 
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of  course  without  side  walls.  As  these  lie  near  the  great  commercial 
route  leading  to  the  ports,  M.  Burnouf  conjectures  that  they  may  have 
been  warehouses. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of 
these  houses,  but  we  will  select  for  description  one  or  two  of  the  best, 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  their  nature.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able, to  which  M.  Burnouf  gives  the  name  of  the  House  of  the  Four 
Tombs,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Pnyx,  near  the  ravine  and  road  which 
divide  it  from  the  Museium  Hill.  The  entrance  was  at  the  southern 
angle,  where  several  steps  led  to  the  door  and  apparently  a  first  en- 
closure or  court,  on  the  left  of  which  are  two  tombs.  Around  the 
enclosure  were  chambers,  resembling  those  which  surround  a  Pompeian 
atrium.  In  a  second  enclosure  on  the  right  are  four  sepulchres.  This 
also  is  surrounded  by  rooms,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the  house. 
Another  remarkable  house,  the  last  to  the  south-west  on  the  same  hill, 
is  admirably  placed.  Being  almost  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  hill, 
it  commanded  on  one  side  a  view  of  the  sea  and  harbours,  whilst  on  the 
other  it  surveyed  the  Acropolis  and  its  buildings  and  the  distant 
mountains  of  Attica.  In  the  interior  of  this  house,  also,  is  a  small 
apartment  or  sacrarium,  with  a  tomb. 

Of  these  rock  constructions,  the  largest  and  most  complete  is  that 
commonly,  but  absurdly,  known  as  the  Prison  of  Socrates,  lying  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Museium  Hill,  and  facing  the  Acropolis.  It  is 
excavated  out  of  the  rock,  which  is  here  cut  vertically  to  an  average 
depth  of  about  twenty-six  feet,  and  a  length  of  nearly  fifty ;  thus 
forming  a  facade,  in  which  are  three  doors,  the  middle  one  being  the 
largest.  It  opens  into  a  sort  of  lobby,  having  a  large  conical  niche 
in  the  back  wall,  which  probably  is  only  the  commencement  of  an  ex- 
cavation. There  is  a  passage  from  this  lobby  to  the  room  on  the  left, 
entrance  to  which  is  gained  also  by  the  third  or  most  eastern  door. 
This  room  is  almost  cubic,  being  about  sixteen  feet  long,  broad,  and 
high.  The  floor  is  fashioned  in  the  manner  of  an  impluvium  ;  a  small 
gutter  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  has  its  exit  at  the  door. 
The  apartment  at  the  other  extremity,  to  which   the  right  hand  or 
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westernmost  door  gives  admittance,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  just 
described.  It  has  a  slanting  roof,  and  at  its  right  hand  corner  is  a 
doorway  leading  into  a  circular  apartment  of  singular  construction.  It 
is  a  rotunda,  or  tholus,  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  elliptical 
vault,  forming  a  sort  of  chimney  with  an  opening  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  rock,  where  its  round  and  narrow  shaft  is  half  closed  by  a  pro- 
jecting ledge.  At  the  western  end  of  the  fafade  of  this  singular  dwell- 
ing, the  rock  projects  at  right  angles  to  it  about  thirteen  feet,  and  with 
the  aid  of  carpentry,  seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  hall,  or  ante-room  ; 
for  on  the  side  wall  made  by  the  rock,  as  well  as  on  the  fafade,  are 
numerous  square  holes,  evidently  intended  to  receive  the  joists  of 
planking.  The  original  destination  of  this  place  it  is  impossible  to 
determine ;  at  present  it  serves  as  a  stable  for  cattle. 

The  streets  of  this  rock-town  are  of  three  kinds  :  main  thorough- 
fares, or  highways,  smaller  streets  practicable  for  horses  and  cars,  and 
lanes  for  foot  passengers.  The  high  roads  led  through  a  gate  of  the 
city,  and  there  were  only  two  of  them  in  this  quarter.  One  of  these 
ran  between  the  Pnyx  and  Museium  hills,  through  a  gate  near  the 
present  little  church  of  Agios  Demetrius,  which  M.  Burnouf,  correctly 
we  think,  identifies  with  Pyla?  Melitides  (p.  79).  We  are  not,  however, 
so  certain  as  to  the  road  having  been  the  KoCkr)  'O809 ;  but  these  are 
points  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  discuss  further  on  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  walls  and  regions  of  the  city.  In  later  times  the  road  in 
question  led  to  the  port  towns,  and  it  is  often  used  at  this  day  by  pedes- 
trians. It  probably  served  to  convey  merchandise  from  the  ports,  and  it 
was  a  safe  road  for  that  purpose,  as  it  ran  between  the  Phaleric  and  the 
Long  Wall.  It  is  striated,  or  roughened  with  hammer  and  chisel,  in  order 
to  secure  the  footing  of  beasts  of  burthen  ;  the  ruts  of  wheels  are  still 
visible  on  it,  and  at  its  side  runs  a  large  kennel.  The  only  other  road 
having  the  appearance  of  a  highway  is  one  on  the  crest  of  the  north- 
western hill.  It  seems  also  to  have  led  to  the  ports,  but  it  was  evidently 
not  so  much  frequented  as  the  other  ;  it  has  no  kennel,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  through  what  gate  it  led. 

The  smaller  striated  streets,  with  marks  of  ruts,  served  for  internal 
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communication,  and  are  much  more  tortuous  than  the  main  roads. 
They  have  no  traces  of  foot  pavements,  like  those  at  Pompeii.  Both 
these  and  the  high  roads  were  very  narrow,  which  may  account  for  a 
law  passed  in  the  time  of  Pericles,^  when  we  may  suppose  that  the  traffic 
had  a  good  deal  increased,  forbidding  that  the  doors  of  houses  should 
open  outwards.  The  third  class  of  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  were  natu- 
rally more  numerous ;  they  were  scarcely  broad  enough  for  two  persons, 
and  wound  among  the  houses  in  a  singular  fashion.  They  were  often 
provided  with  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Many  such  steps  are  seen  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Pnyx,  but  these  were  evidently  intended  for  persons 
going  to  or  from  the  ecclesia. 

Nearly  sixty  cisterns  (Xukkol)  may  be  observed  on  the  hills,  large 
pear-shaped  excavations  in  the  rock  resembling  a  huge  amphora.  They 
vary  in  size,  the  average  depth  being  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet,  while 
some  have  a  depth  of  twenty.  M.  Burnouf  is  of  opinion  that  they  were 
intended  only  for  water,  as  there  are  marks  of  ropes  at  their  mouths, 
and  their  concave  sides  seem  designed  to  avert  collision  with  the 
pitcher.  There  is  a  depression  round  the  mouth  for  a  cover.  Dr. 
Curtius  thinks  they  may  have  also  served  as  cellars,  or  for  fruits,  and 
Photius  indeed  says  (voc.  Xukkos:)  that  the  Athenians  made  broad  or 
roomy  excavations  {opvy/xaTa  €vpv)(a}prj),  both  square  and  oval,  which 
they  plastered  ovet,  and  kept  wine  and  oil  in  them.  This  sort  o£  Xukkol 
seems  to  have  been  a  usual  appendage  to  an  Athenian  house."  But 
those  in  question  are  rather  deep  than  broad,  and  some  of  them  were 
evidently  intended  for  public  use.  We  sometimes  read  of  vBcop  Xuk- 
Koiov.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  there  are  none  of  these  Xukkol 
inside  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
fashion  of  them,  seems  to  show  that  they  were  reservoirs  for  water ;  for 
on  those  arid  rocks  outside  the  walls  there  could  have  been  none  but 
that  supplied  by  the  ra-in,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  inner  town 
would  have  had  access  to  wells  and  fountains. 

There  are  111  tombs;  but  these  also  are  all  outside  the  wall,  and 
there  are  none  on  the  Areiopagus,  the  Observatory  Hill  or  the  northern 

^  According  to  M.  Burnouf,  p.  81.  '-^  See  Demostli.  c.  xVpliob.  p.  84.5,  Kciskc. 
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slope  of  tlie  Pnyx  Hill.  They  are  oblong  excavations  in  the  rock,  and 
have  no  uniform  orientation,  but  are  turned  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
This  seems  at  variance  with  the  Attic  laws  and  customs,  by  which 
apparently  the  head  should  be  turned  either  to  east  or  to  the  west,  for 
the  authorities  seem  to  differ  on  this  point. ^  The  tombs  are  for  the 
most  part  situated  along  the  high  roads ;  but  some  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  in  tlie  interior  of  or  by  the  sides  of  houses.  There  are, 
besides  these  graves,  sepulchral  caverns  of  large  size.  Two  are  still 
remarkable  :  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  western  hill  containing  several 
tombs  ;  the  other  near  the  Pylae  Melitides,  commonly  called  the 
Cimoneia,  or  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  Cimon. 

To  this  description  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Athens  we  need  only 
add  that  on  the  west  and  on  the  north  sides  of  the  Observatory  are  two 
deep  and  rugged  clefts  in  the  rock,  now  used  as  abattoirs,  or  places  for 
the  slaughtering  of  cattle.  As  there  are  no  similar  clefts  nearer  than 
the  Pirgeeus,  or  the  chain  of  Anchesmus,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  them 
was  the  barathron,  or  place  of  execution,  described  as  being  in  the  dem^ 
of  the  Keiriada.- 

To  what  period  did  the  rock  city  we  have  described  most  probably 
belong  ?  Curtius,  in  a  resume  of  the  subject  in  the  explanatory  text  to 
his  maps  of  Athens,^  recognizes,  from  Herodotus,'^  four  epochs  in  the 
primeval  history  of  Athens,  viz. :  1.  that  of  the  Pelasg'ic  Cranaoi ;  2.  that 
of  the  Cecropidse,  from  Cecrops ;  3.  that  of  the  Athenians  from  Ere- 
chtheus,  whose  story  is  connected  with  Athena;  and  4.  that  of  the  lonians, 
from  Ion.  From  their  first  ruler,  Cranaos,  Curtius  continues — a  ruler, 
however,  whom  Herodotus  does  not  mention — the  inhabitants  were 
called  Cranaoi,  and  their  town  Cranae.  The  name  of  this  king  signifies 
'  rockv '  or  '  stony,'  hence  the  Cranaoi  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock 
city  just  described,  and,  indeed,  its  first  inhabitants. 


1  They   arc   collected  by   Petit,  Leges 
Att.  vi.  8,  18. 

2  Eekkcf,  An.  Gra^c.  p.  210. 

3  Erliinteriuler  Text,  S.  17,  if. 

••  \\6r]vaun  6e',  tVt  fxlv  IlfXatxyo)!/  ixovTU»v 
T/yf  fCi' '  KXAti^a  KiiXtofitvtjv,  rjauu  IliXaoyui, 


67it    be   K( 


KpOTTOS 


oivofxa^QHevoi  Kpavaol. 
^acriXfOs,  fTrfKXijdTjcrav  Keicpoirl^af  c'/cSf^- 
afitvov  8e  Epf;(^«os'  rr^v  upx^^  ABr^vaioi 
HfTCivofidaBqaav  •  icovos  fie  tou  aovBov 
aTpaTupxeo)  ytvofxtvov  x\th)vaioi(ri,  (K\ri$rf- 
aav  uTTo  TovTuv  'loji'fs. —  \  iii.  41. 
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Now,  without  entering  into  any  examination  of  this  disputed  passage, 
in  which  the  name  of  Cranaos,  contrary  to  Attic  traditions,  is  placed 
before  that  of  Cecrops,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  Curtius  here  assigns 
two  etymologies  for  the  name  of  the  Cranai,  namely,  from  their  king 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  soil.  But  the  best  ancient  authorities^ 
derive  the  name  of  the  Cranai  only  from  their  king,  which  indeed  was 
the  usual  custom,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  he  got  his  name,  for  the  term 
Kpavaol;  is  applicable  to  other  things  besides  the  soil.  Curtius,  indeed, 
seeks  to  strengthen  his  argument  by  observing  that  Cranaos  had  to 
wife  Pedias,  i.e.  Vie  plain,"^  and  that  these  were  the  oldest  pair  in  Attica. 
But  if  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  fanciful  myth,  it  would 
appear  to  relate,  not  to  the  rock-city,  or  indeed  to  any  part  of  Athens, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Attica,  which  in  the  time  of  Cranaos  emerged  from 
Deucalion's  flood,  according  to  Apollodorus  in  the  passage  quoted.^  The 
whole  country  seems  to  have  been  called  Kpavarj,^  which  appellation 
Cranaos  changed  to  Atthis,  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  of  that  name. 
Therefore,  Kpavaol  is  equivalent  to  'Attlkoi,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  called  Cranae  and  afterwards  Attica ;  and  the  Kpavaa  ttoXa?  is 
the  chief  city  of  Cranae,^  as  Athens  might  be  called,  Kar  €^o)(^^v,  the 
Attic  city.  Secondly,  even  if  we  allow  that  Cranaos  and  his  subjects 
derived  their  appellation  from  the  rocks  of  Athens  only,  still  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  was  from  the  western  hills,  for  it  might  just  as 
well  have  been  from  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  And,  indeed,  Aristo- 
phanes gives  the  Acropolis  that  name.^     And  that  this  was  the  part  of 


^  Strabo,  p.  397  ;  Hesych.  voc.  Kpavafju 
TTokiv.  And  so  ^schylus  calls  the  Athe- 
nians Traifies  Kpavaov.     Eumen.  1011. 

^  Attische  Studien,  i.  S.  16 ;  cf.  ApoUod. 
iii.  14,  5. 

^  KeKpoTTOs  fie  anodavovros,  Kpavaos 
avToxdcov  u)u,  ((pi"  ov  tov  eVt  AfVKoXioivos 
\(y€Tai  KaraKkva-pov  yeveadai,  yrjpas  fK 
Aaicedaipouos  IXeStcifia  ttjv  Mtjvvtos,  eyev- 
vr)(T€  Kpavaf]v  koX  Kpavai^p^v  Koi  'ATdidw 
f]s  airodavovarjs  eri  Trapdevov,  Tt]v  xwpau 
Kpavaoi  ^ArOiba  irpoarjyopevaf. 


*  Thus  Stephanus  Byz.  :  Kpavar}-  ovtcos 
(KoXelro  Kai  rj  ^Attik't],  drro  Kpavaov.  Cf. 
Menander  Rhetor,  ap.  Meurs.  de  Reg. 
Athcn.  cap.  13. 

^  Kpapaa  noXis,  Aristoph.  Ach.  75  ;  or  in 
plur.  Kpavaai,  without  ttoXls. 

eneiTa  pel^oi  row  Kpavaoiv  ^r^rels  no\iv ; 
— Av.  123. 

o  Ti  ^ovXopevai  Trore  rfju 
Kpavaav  KureXa^ov, 

e<^'  o  Ti  T€  pfyaXoTrerpou,  xi^orov  aKpo- 
TToXiu. — Lyslstr.  480. 
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Athens  first  inhabited  we  think  probable  for  many  reasons.  First,  it 
was  an  almost  inaccessible  stronghold,  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  founding  an  infant  town.  Secondly,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
it  always  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  TroXt?,  or  the  city  _par  excellence. 
Thirdly,  appearances  show  that  the  rock  city  spread  itself  out  from  the 
Acropolis  as  from  a  centre.  For  the  rock  dwellings  on  the  Areiopagus 
and  immediately  adjoining  parts  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  much 
meaner  and  more  irregularly  placed  than  those  further  on,  a  circum- 
stance which  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were  the  earliest 
offsets  from  the  Acropolis.  Lastly,  this  account  of  the  growth  of  Athens 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Thucydides,  who  names  the  Acropolis 
first  as  the  proper  city  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  and  then  the  district 
under  it  looking  rather  to  the  south.  And  let  us  observe  that  the  objects 
to  which  he  appeals  in  confirmation  of  his  statement  did  not  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  southern  and  western  hills  but  rather  towards  the  south- 
east, as  the  Olympium,  the  Pythium,  the  temple  of  Gaea,  the  nearest 
one  to  the  western  hills  being  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  the  Limnap, 
under  the  south- east  extremity  of  the  Acropolis.  The  reason  for  the 
city  spreading  in  this  direction  may  have  been  the  proximity  of  the 
Ilissus,  for  the  soil  is  not  so  rocky  and  fit  for  foundations  as  the  south- 
west hills,  and  there  are  consequently  no  traces  here  of  any  primitive 
dwellings.  The  mean  houses  on  the  Areiopagus  and  its  vicinity  may, 
however,  have  belonged  to  this  early  period.  Let  us  observe  that  in 
this  account  Thucydides  completely  ignores  the  Pnyx  Hill,  where  recent 
German  topographers  place  from  time  immemorial  a  vast  sanctuary  of 
Zeus  Hypsistos,  on  the  area  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the 
meeting  place  of  the  ecclesia.  Truly,  if  there  was  such  a  place,  a  most 
singular  and  unaccountable  omission !  ^  But  on  this  subject  we  shall 
have  to  speak  further  on,  and  we  will  only  add  here  that  the  construc- 
tions on  the  western  hills  bear  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  having 
been  Pelasgic.  Huge  walls  were  the  mode  of  building  adopted  by  that 
people,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest   trace  in  the  so-  called  rock 

*  TO   §€   rrpb    TovTov    J]  dfcpoTToXis  1]   vvv  ovaa  noXis  >]v,  Koi  to  xm    avTrjv  irpos  votop 
fjiiiXiaTa  T€Tpafxp.ivou. —  ii.  !•>. 
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city.     The  wall   at   the  Pnyx  is   not  Pelasgic,  but  of  a  much  later 
date. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  M.  Burnouf  that- 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  first  settlement  of  Athens,  and  the 
centre  whence  it  spread  itself,  rather  than  with  Dr.  Curtius  that  the 
south-western  hills  were  first  inhabited,  and  the  Acropolis  afterwards 
forcibly  seized  by  Cecrops ;  a  view  for  which  no  traditions  can  be 
adduced,  and  which  in  itself  seems  highly  improbable,  as  well  for  the 
reasons  given  as  also  from  the  consideration  that  settlers  would  hardly 
have  chosen  a  place  where  they  might  so  easily  be  overpowered  and 
dominated  from  the  neighbouring  height.  At  the  same  time  the  rock 
city  was  no  doubt  of  high  antiquity.  We  do  not  infer  this  so  much 
from  the  houses  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  as  the  Athenians  seem  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  that  mode  of  construction  till  a  late  period  of 
their  history,  as  appears  from  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  not  to  mention  the 
Pnyx,  as  its  age  and  destination  are  contested  points.  But  the  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  in  their  own  houses,  as  was  evidently  done  in  this  quar- 
ter, was  certainly  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  dialogue 
entitled  '  Minos,'  sometimes  ascribed  to  Plato. ^  The  author  alludes  to  a 
time  when  a  victim  was  sacrificed  before  the  body  was  carried  out,  and 
proceeds  to  say  that  in  a  still  earlier  age  the  dead  were  interred  at 
home.  Now  the  law  prohibiting  the  sacrifice  of  victims  in  funerals  was 
introduced  by  Solon,^  and  therefore  burial  in  the  house  must  have  been 
long  earlier  than  he.  The  fact,  too,  of  this  quarter  having  become  almost 
deserted,  as  we  see  from  several  passages  in  the  orators,  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  very  ancient  and  old-fashioned.  We  cannot  quit  this 
subject  without  mentioning  a  tradition  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Athens  dwelt  in  caverns,  of  which  indeed  several  may  still  be  found 
there,  and  that  the  invention  of  brick  houses  was  ascribed  to  Hyperbius 
and  Agrolas  (or  Euryalus),  who  appear  to  have  been  Pelasgian,  but  of 


.  .  •  oicroa  TTov  Kai  ai/Tos  clkovcov,  olois 
vofiois  €;(po)/ie^a  irpo  tov  trepl  tovs  uno- 
davovTas,  Upfid  Tf  TTpoa^dTTovTfs  npo  rrjs 
fK(f)opds  TOV  v€Kpov  KOI  eyxvTpioTpias  pfTU- 
TTfpTTopfvor  ot  8'  av  fKeivav  eTi  Trporfpot 


avTOv  Koi  edaiTTOv  iv  ttj  oiKiq  tovs  aTrodav- 
diT-as.— p.  315  (p.  i.  t.  ii.  p.  254,  Eekker). 
evayi^ftv    5e   j3ovv    ovk    eXa(r€V, — Pint. 
Sol.  21. 
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their  history  we  know  nothing  further.  Were  the  first  Athenian  houses 
really  raised  with  brick  on  rock  foundations  ?  We  seem  to  have  a  con- 
firmation of  the  tradition  in  the  lines  of  iEschylus  : 

■ ovTf  7r\i.vBv(f>fis 


dcfiovi  TTpoadXovs  fi<rav,  ov  ^vXovpyiav' 
KaTcopv)((i  6'  fvaiov,  wot'  arjavpoi 
fj.vpp.T}K€S,  uPTpcov  iv  pvxols  dvT]\iois} 

" they  knew  not  then 

Of  sunny  homes  with  brick  and  timber  made. 
But  dwelt,  like  ants,  in  subterranean  nooks 
Of  darksome  caverns." 

Having  thus  described  the  environs  of  Athens,  the  site  of  the  town 
itself,  and  the  earliest  vestiges  of  its  inhabitants,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  relate  the  chief  primitive  traditions  of  the  Athenians.  A  favourite 
one  was  that  they  were  autochthones,  or  children  of  the  soil,  which  they 
were  fond  of  proclaiming."  And  in  token  of  this  origin,  the  more 
ancient  Athenians  w^ore  in  their  hair,  over  their  foreheads,  a  golden 
grasshopper,  that  insect  being  also  reputed  a  product  of  the  earth.^  We 
may  observe,  that  this  tradition  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  statement 
that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Athens  were  of  the  wandering  race  of  the 
Pelasgi,  though  no  doubt  at  some  period  there  was  a  Pelasgic  settle- 
ment in  Attica.  Strabo  considers  the  Pelasgi  as  an  immigrant  race, 
and  even  as  having  obtained  their  name  from  the  Athenians,  on  account 
of  their  wanderings  after  the  manner  of  storks  (ireXapyoi).^  The  most 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Athenians  were  partly  a  mixture 
of  lonians  with  the  wandering  and  ubiquitous  Pelasgi  ;^  but  that  there 


*  Prom.  449  sqq.    Cf.  Pausan.  i.  28,  3  ; 
Pliii.  II.  N.  vii.  194. 

-  Thus  Euripides : 

S)  (Tvyyou,  €\$(bv  }<aov  els  xivT6)(^dova 

KXeiviov  Adrjvcov,  oiaBa  yap  Beas  ttoXij', 
K.T.X. — Ion,  V.  29  sq. ;  cf.  ovk  enelaaK- 
Tov  yfvos,  V.  500. 
Cf.  also  Demosth.  Orat.  Fun.:  fiovoi  yap 
TTiivrav  dvBpuiTruiv,  e^  rjanep  €(f)vaav,  ravrrju 
wKTjaav,  Ka\  to'is  f^  avTav  TraptdwKav. — p. 
1390,  Reiske ;  and  Plat.  Menexen.  p.  237 
([).  ii.  t.  iii.  p.  383,  l?ckk.),  &c. 


^  '1  hucyd.  i.  6  ;  schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Nub.  980  ;  Eustath.  ad  11.  x.  p.  1388. 
Cf.  Aristoph.  Eq.  v.  1331 ;  .Elian,  V.  H. 
iv.  22  ;  A I  hen.  xii.  5. 

■*  fipTjrai  be  on  KauravBa  (i.e.  in  Attica) 
(fyaiverai  to  Tuiv  ElfXao-yciii/  eBvos  eVtSj/- 
liricrav-  Ka\  on  viro  twv  'Attlkoov  IleXapyol 
npoa-qyopei  Brjcrav  8ia  rqv  7r\dvr)v. —  p.  397. 
Cf.  p.  221. 

^  See  Horodot.  i.  5G,  sq. ;  ii.  cl ;  vii.  94 ; 
viii.  41.  Cf.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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was  what  may  be  called  an  indigenous  race  settled  in  Attica  before  the 
advent  of  either  of  those  peoples,  and  perhaps,  even  that  not  an  unmixed 
one.  .  .  All  that  we  can  afiirm  with  any  certainty  in  this  obscure 
matter,  which  has  occupied  the  researches  of  the  learned  without  any 
positive  results,  is,  that  the  Ionian  race,  though  according  to  Attic  tra- 
ditions not  the  original  one,  ultimately  became  predominant.  The 
autochthonal  tradition  is  of  course  valuable  only  as  showing  that  there 
was  none  running  contrary  to  it,  none  of  a  first  settlement  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  might  consequently  have  been  there  from  time  imme- 
morial. This  tradition,  however,  will  only  apply  to  the  city  of  Athens, 
•and  at  most  the  plain  already  described  as  immediately  surrounding  it. 
But  Attica  in  later  ages  consisted  of  two  other  plains  besides  the 
central  one ;  the  Thriasian  plain  on  the  west  and  that  containing 
Mesogaea  and  Paralia  on  the  east ;  not  to  mention  Diacria  in  the  north- 
east, a  highland  region,  and  the  small  plain  of  the  Marathonian  Tetra- 
polis.  German  critics  have  pointed  out,  by  probable  inferences  from 
the  religious  systems  of  these  districts,  that  they  were  originally  inha- 
bited by  different  races.  Zeus,  Athena,  and  Gaea  were  the  primeval 
deities  of  Athens  and  its  immediate  district.  In  the  western  plain  the 
worship  of  Demeter  prevailed,  Eleusis  being  the  chief  seat  of  it ;  whilst 
in  the  eastern  region  the  principal  deity  was  the  Brauronian  Artemis.^ 
Circumstances  in  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  Athena,  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  advert  further  on,  show  that  they  were  the  patrons  of 
agriculture,  which  function  was  also  among  the  principal  characteristics 
of  Demeter,  whilst  Artemis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  goddess  of  the 
chace.  Hence  A.  Mommsen  has  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  first-named  divisions  w^ere  agriculturists,  whilst  those  of  the  eastern 
districts  w^ere  hunters  ;^  for  which  last  pursuit,  however,  that  small 
extent  of  country  was  but  ill  adapted. 

But  traces  of  distinct  worships,  and  consequently,  of  distinct  settle- 
ments, have  been  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Athens  itself,  nay,  even  in  spots  ultimately  included  within  its  walls. 

^  Worshipped  not  only  at  Brauron,  her  chief  seat,  but  also  at  Myrrliinus,  Athmonum, 
Munychia,  iuu]  Phanmus.  *  fleortolngie,  S,  i.  W. 
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Mommsen  has  pointed  out^  that  there  was  on  the  heights  of  Agree,  just 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus,  and  partly  even  on  its  western  bank,  a 
group  of  deities  quite  diflferent  from  those  on  the  Acropolis  ;  namely,  the 
Heliconian  Poseidon,  Artemis  Agrotera,  and  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens 
(eV  /t/JTrot?),  or  the  Celestial  Aphrodite ;  and  hence  he  was  led  to  think 
that  this  district  might,  in  ancient  times,  have  been  a  sort  of  foreigners' 
quarter,  inhabited  by  lonians  from  Helice  in  iEgialeia,  who  brought 
with  them  their  Poseidon  Hehconius,  and  also  established  there  the 
other  two  deities.  Wachsmuth  has  carried  this  idea  still  further.^  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  colony  at  Agrae  was  quite  an  independent  one, 
foundinf'  his  view  on  the  circumstance  that  the  heights  there  oflfered  an 
equally  eligible  place  for  a  settlement  as  the  Acropolis.  He  includes  in 
its  boundaries  not  only  the  Aphrodisium  and  the  Lyceum,  but  also  the 
Delphinium  and  Pythium.  But  this  is  an  evident  encroachment  on  the 
Athenian  precincts ;  for  the  two  last  adjoined  the  Olympium ;  and  the 
Pythium  is  expressly  named  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  as  one  of  the  early 
Athenian  sanctuaries.  There  is,  however,  some  probability  of  the 
height  itself,  with  the  sanctuary  of  the  Heliconian  Poseidon,  having 
been  originally  a  distinct  Ionian  colony ;  its  close  proximity  to  Athens 
is  no  valid  objection  to  this  view ;  in  the  early  days  of  colonization,  the 
city  itself,  with  the  smallest  possible  strip  of  territory,  was  the  state ;  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  Eome  and  other  foundations  in  Italy.  In  the 
Athenian  mythology,  Athena  and  Poseidon  are  at  first  represented  at 
variance;  but  they  are  reconciled,  and  Poseidon,  identified  as  Ere- 
chtheus — a  myth  to  which  we  shall  allude  further  on — shares  the  temple 
of  the  goddess.  Welcker  has  observed,^  that  the  Athenians  took  the 
worship  of  Poseidon  from  the  lonians,  and  that  the  identification  of 
Poseidon  with  Erechtheus  denoted  the  political  union  of  the  peoples. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  Attica  bore  also  the 
name  of  Poseidonia."  From  the  Ionian  union  followed  also  the  intro- 
duction of  Apollo  into  Attic  worship.     There  may  be  some  general  pro- 


*  Jlcortologie,  p.  19,  note. 
■^  See   '  Rheinisches  Museum,'  1868,  p. 
170, sqq. 


•^  Gdtterlehre,  i.  G3G. 
*  Strab.  p.  397. 
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bability  in  this  view,  which  we  mention  here  because  it  is  connected 
with  the  site  and  localities  of  Athens ;  but  we  must  confess  that  we 
cannot  follow  Wachsmuth  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
union  was  efiected.  But  there  will  be  occasion  to  return  to  this  sub- 
ject, on  which  he  subsequently  modified  his  opinion,  and  thought  that 
the  settlement  at  Agrae  was  a  Thracian  one,  the  Heliconian  Poseidon 
being,  he  says,  a  Thracian  god  before  he  became  an  Ionian  one.  Wachs- 
muth quotes  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  in  proof  of  the  Thracian  genealogy 
of  Poseidon  ;  but  it  is  also  shown  by  a  passage  in  Isocrates,  who  says 
that  Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  with  his  Thracians,  invaded  Attica, 
and  contested  with  Erechtheus  the  possession  of  Athens,  affirming  that 
Poseidon  had  occupied  it  before  Athena.^  This  story  is  preferable 
on  chronological  grounds ;  for  w^hich,  however,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
look  in  myths  like  this,  and  indeed  to  discuss  the  subject  is  little  better 
than  beating  the  air.  For  it  may  be  observed  that  though  the  Heli- 
conian Poseidon  was  undoubtedly  an  Ionian  as  well  as  a  Thracian 
god,  yet  if  he  took  his  name  from  Helice,  the  city  founded  by  Ion, 
that  event,  according  to  tradition,  was  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
Cecrops  and  the  contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon.  There  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  a  more  ancient  Helice  in  Thessaly ;  and  Agrae 
itself,  according  to  Cleidemus,  bore  originally  the  name  of  Helicon.- 
The  only  thing  that  we  can  settle  with  any  probability  is,  that 
there  had  once  been  .an  Ionian  colony  at  Agrae,  but  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  foundation  are  utterly  unknown.  It  is  not  imj^robable  that  feuds 
between  the  settlers  on  the  Acropolis  and  those  at  Agrae,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  which 
may  have  been  finally  reconciled  when  Ion  became  king,  or  at  all  events, 
leader  of  the  Athenians. 

Curtius  has  also  conjectured  with  considerable  probability,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Phoenician  settlement  almost  in  the  heart  of  Athens.  Salamis, 


'  Opa.K€S  fiev  yap  fier  "EvfinXnov  tov 
Tlo(rfi8S)vos  (l(rf(ia\ov  fls  ttjv  ;^copai'  fjpciv, 
OS  T]ixcfii(r^TjT7}a€v  'Epe;^^ei  t^s  noXecos, 
(pacTKuyv   IlocrftSa)   nporepov   ^Adqvas   Kara- 


Xa^e'iv  avTTjv-     Orat.  Panath.  p.  273. 

^  Ap.  Bekker,  Anec.  Gra;c.  p.  326 ;  cf. 
Strabo,  p.  384,  sq.  ;  Paus.  vii.  1,  2,  and 
24,4. 
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he  supposes,  from  the  etymology  of  the  name/  was  a  Phoenician  colony, 
whence  offshoots  were  planted  on  the  adjoining  continent.  One  of 
these  was  Melite,  which  continued  till  the  latest  period  to  be  one  of  the 
city-demes  of  Athens.  It  was  unmistakably  connected  with  Salamis, 
for  in  it  dwelt  families  who  had  emigrated  from  that  island  and  from 
iEgina.  Melite,  who  gave  name  to  the  quarter,  was  a  sea-nymph,  whom 
ancient  legends  connect  with  the  ^acidae  dwelling  in  those  islands. 
She  was  also  the  mistress  of  Heracles,  the  Tyrian  god  (Mclkarth), 
and  the  temple  of  Heracles  in  Melite  was  the  finest  Heracleium  at 
Athens.^  Yet,  though  adopted  among  the  Athenian  deities,  he  was 
always  regarded  as  a  stranger,  ani  thus  he  had  been  refused  initiation 
in  the  mysteries,  though  he  was  initiated  in  the  lesser  ones  in  Melite. 
Further,  the  name,  Melite,  betokens  a  Phoenician  settlement,  as  in 
Malta,  in  one  of  the  Liburnian  islands,  and  in  Samothrace.^ 

"We  will  now  proceed  to  the  historical  and  mythological  traditions  of 
the  Athenians.  We  have  no  satisfactory  history  of  Athens  till  about 
the  time  of  Pisistratus.  The  many  centuries  which  elapsed  between  its 
origin  and  the  reign  of  that  tyrant,  are  destitute  of  events  that  can  pro- 
perly be  called  historical.  The  details  of  history  can  be  preserved  only 
by  contemporary  record,  of  which  there  were  no  traces  in  the  early  times 
of  Athens,  as  at  Eome.  There  are,  however,  other  means  by  which 
a  general  notion  of  leading  events  and  prominent  men  may  be  conveyed 
to  posterity.  Such  are  the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  with  their  inscriptions  ;  the  institution  of  sacred  festivals  re- 
curring at  appointed  intervals,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  would 
be  preserved  by  the  priests  who  officiated  in  them ;  and  the  verses  of 
poets  in  honour  of  heroes.  The  aoihoi,  or  bards,  were  the  historio- 
graphers of  ancient  Greece  ;  of  whom  Homer,  though  the  most  famous, 
was  by  no  means  the  first.  For  he  describes  them  himself  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  heroic  age,  when  he  tells  of  Demodocus,  the  bard  of  King 

*  ^9\A.vi\fi,'peace,ox  place  of  peace.  Hence      Erliiuternder    Text    der    siebcn    Kartell, 
the  worship  of  the  Salaminiau  Zeus,  Baal-      p.  9,  sqq. 

Salam.    Movers,  Colon.  230,    See  Cur  tins,  ^  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ban.  501. 

'  Movers,  Colon.  347. 


Alcinoiis,  of  Phemius  in  Ithaca,  and  the  unnamed  poet  of  the  court  of 
Agamemnon.-  These  bards  were  held  in  the  highest  honour ;  nay,  even 
the  heroic  leaders  of  the  Greeks  disdained  not  to  cultivate  their 
pleasing  art.  Thus  Odysseus  and  Ajax  find  Achilles  playing  on  the 
lyre,  and  accom^mnying  the  instrument  with  his  voice.  His  theme  was 
the  glorious  deeds  of  distinguished  men — deihe  h'  apa  Kkea  avBpdn'.'^ 
It  would  be  idle  to  think  that  they  were  the  deeds  of  fictitious  person- 
ages. Such  fictions  would  have  excited  no  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of 
those  rude  and  unsophisticated  warriors ;  they  are  the  product  of  a 
much  later  and  more  civilized  state  of  society.  The  songs  of  Achilles 
celebrated,  probably,  only  some  isolated  deeds.  But  besides  Homer, 
Greece  had  also  its  cyclic  poets,  whose  productions  embraced  a  con- 
siderable period,  or  a  biography.  Thus,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
we  are  told  by  Aristotle  of  a  poem  called  These'is,  which  recounted  all 
the  actions  of  Theseus;^  and  Pausanias  mentions  an  Atthis  (Wt^k), 
or  poetical  account  of  Attica,  by  Hegesinoiis,  which,  however,  had 
vanished  before  Pausanias  was  born.*  But  these,  of  course,  were  poor 
substitutes  for  regular  history. 

The  pre- historic  period  of  Athens  may  be  divided  into  two  portions  : 
first,  from  its  origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  second,  from  that  event  to 
the  time  of  Pisistratus.  The  first  of  these  may  be  called  the  legendary 
period,  or  heroic  age.  To  the  student  of  Attic  antiquities  and  art,  this 
period  is  by  far  the  most  important,  as  being  that  from  which  the 
Athenians  drew  the  subjects  of  their  poems,  their  sculpture,  and  their 
paintings.  The  second  epoch  is  indeed  almost  a  blank;  for  while 
the  legends  have  vanished,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  genuine  history  to  supply  their  place.  The  legendary  or  heroic 
period  represents  the  struggles  of  advancing  civilization  with  the  evils, 
both  physical  and  moral,  of  barbarism.  The  wild  and  unsubdued 
powers  of  nature  have  to  be  controlled ;  the  lawless  savages,  who  were 
continually  infesting  the  progress  of  peaceful  industry,  to  be  tamed  or 
exterminated.     The  exploits  undertaken  for  these  objects  had  naturally 


*  Odyss.  viii.  537  ;  i.  151 ;  iii.  267. 

*  lli.id,  i.\.  189. 


3  Poet.'c.  17.     CI",  riiit.  Thcs.  28. 
*  Tans.  ix.  20,  1. 
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a  striking  and  poetical,  sometimes  almost  a  supernatural   character ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most  in 
such  labours-a  Heracles  or  a  Theseus-should  be  exalted  into  heroes 
and  demigods.     Sometimes  these  labours  are  undertaken  to  free  the  land 
from  wild  beasts  and  monsters  ;  as  the  adventures  of  Heracles  with  the 
Nemean  lion,  or  the  Erymanthian  boar,  and  of  Theseus  with  the  Crom- 
myonian  boar  and  Marathonian  bull ;  or  they  represent  the  struggle 
with   savage   races,  as  in  the  stories  of  the  Centaurs   and  Lapith*. 
The   war   against   the   powers   of  nature   is  shown    in    the    story   of 
Heracles  vanquishing  the  Lernaean  hydra ;  an  emblem,  no  doubt,   of 
uncurbed  and  overflowing  waters,  which   rendered    the   country   un- 
healthy and  unfit  for  cultivation.^     The  fables  of  the  introduction  of 
the  olive  into  Attica  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops;    of  the  vine   and  its 
produce  in  that  of  Amphictyon,  depict  the   advance   of   agriculture. 
The  progress  of  commerce  is  represented  by  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  that  of  Heracles  to  the  Hesperides.   The  chastisement  of  evil  doers, 
who  preyed  on  the  helpless  and  industrious,  is  the  subject  of  several  of 
the  exploits  of  Theseus ;  as  in  the  defeat  and  punishment  of  Periphetes, 
Sinis,  the  robber  Sciron,  and  others.     In  fact,  these  primitive  heroes 
were  a  sort  of  knights-errant  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  human  mind,  especially  in  uncivilized  ages,  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  fix  upon  and  glorify  some  particular  individual  as  the  hero  of 
achievements,  which  must,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  effected  by  com- 
bination, and  to  symbolize,  in  one  grand  and  striking  adventure,  results 
which  must  have  been   slow  and  gradual.     This  we  take   to  be  the 
natural  and  simple  explanation  of  the  heroic  age  and  its  prodigies. 
Civilization  once  established,  all  such  wonders  cease  ;  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  longer  any  scope  for  them.     And  here,  perhaps,  we  have  the  expla- 
nation why  the  heroic  age  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  siege  of 
Troy.     Such  an  tivent  necessarily  implies  an  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion.    Considerable  independent  states  must  have  been  formed,  posses- 
sing la^e  navies ;  facts  which  imply  laws  and  government,  civil  policy, 
agriculture,  and  commerce.   The  wonders  had  ceased  which  had  ushered 

'  Scrvius  ail  Viij^.  JEu.  vi.  2^7. 
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in  this  state  of  things,  and  more  commonplace  conditions  had  succeeded 
them.  Homer's  heroes  resemble  not  the  more  sublime  types  of  a 
Heracles  or  a  Theseus.  They  are  men  indeed  of  a  superior  and  almost 
superhuman  mould,  and  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  gods, 
from  whom  some  of  them  are  descended;  but  they  achieve  nothing 
miraculous.  And  this  strengthens  the  probability  that  the  siege  was 
really  an  historical  event. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  heroic  legends,  and  the  manner  of 
their  formation,  difierent  opinions  may  be  entertained.  Preller  is  of 
opinion  ^  that  they  can  hardly  be  older  than  the  age  of  Solon  and  Pisis- 
tratus.  But  this  view  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
are  alluded  to  by  Homer ;  as  that  of  Erechtheus,  and  that  of  Theseus 
and  Ariadne.^  And,  from  the  examples  already  cited  from  the  same 
poet,  of  the  antique  custom  of  celebrating  heroic  deeds  in  song,  it 
s^ems  probable  that  such  legends  may  have  been  even  earlier  than  his 
days.  The  age  of  Theseus,  the  chief  Athenian  hero,  preceded  only  by 
one  generation  the  era  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  the  legendary  history 
of  Attica  mounts  several  centuries  higher.  To  recount  all  its  tradi- 
tions forms  no  part  of  our  plan.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
selecting  the  more  prominent  ones,  and  those  more  especially  which 
are  connected  with  Athenian  topography  and  art. 


*  Griechische  Mythologie,  B.  ii.  S.  13.").  ^  jijad,  ii.  'A^y,  si[i{. ;  Cxi.  xi.  321,  stpi. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  legendary  History  of  Athens  from  Cecrops  to  Theseus— Religion— Zeus  Hypatos— 
Zeus  Patrous— Cronos  ami  Rhea— Patron  gmls— Contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon 
—Erechtheium— Genesis  of  Ereehtheus— Early  Attic  gods— Athena  Polias — Po- 
seidon Erechthens— Poseidon  Hippius  and  Athena  Hippia— Zeus  Polieus— Hermes, 
Ares,  &c.— Areiopagus— List  of  Attic  Kings— Kame  of  A tlicns— Introduction  of 
Dionysus— Introduction  of  the  Mysteries- Their  nature  and  ceremonies— Method  of 
celebration— lacchus— Ion— Eleusinian  War— Oreithyia  and  other  myths— ^geus, 
Theseus— The  Minotaur,  &c.— P'estivals— The  Synpicismus — Amazons— Centaurs 
— Dioscuri — Retirement  of  Theseus. 


Cecrops  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  King  of  Athens. 
There  were,  however,  traditions  of  earlier  sovereigns,  as  Ogyges,  or 
Ogygus ;  but  he  seems  properly  to  have  been  a  Theban  king.  His  name  is 
synonymous  with  '  ancient'  or  '  primitive,'  ^  and  he  was  doubtless  a  ficti- 
tious personage.  He  is  connected  with  Attica,  as  having  been  reputed 
6y  some  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  hero  Eleusis,  the  founder  of  the 
town  01  that  name."  In  his  reign  occurred  the  great  flood  which, 
according  to  tradition,  covered  Attica,  as  well  as  Boeotia,  and  left  it 
desolate  near  two  centuries.  We  hear  also  of  Draco,  ActaBus,  or 
ActPBon.  Porph3Tion,  and  others,  as  earlier  kings  than  Cecrops.  But 
the  Athenian  antiquary  Philochoros  declared  all  these  names  to  be 
fictitious.^  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of  Apollodorus,  who 
says  that  Cecrops  ruled  first  in  Attica ;  but  he  also  mentions  that  he 
married  Agraulos,  a  daughter  of  Actaeus.* 

That  there  was  a  sovereign  named  Cecrops,  may  with  probability  be 
inferred  from  the  Acropolis,  the  original  city,  having  been  once  called 


'  wyiryiov,  irakaiov,  apxaiov. — Hesych. 
-  Pausan.  i.  38,  7. 

*  Lib.  iii.  14,  1,  sq. 


^  A  p.  African.  Chron.  lib.  iii.  See  Meur- 
sius  I)e  Reg.  Ath.  i.  6. 
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Cecropia,  and  its  inhabitants  Cecropidae.^  Further,  Cecropis  was  not 
only  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  original  Attic  tribes,  but  also  of  one  of 
the  later  ten.^  Cecrops  was  said  to  be  an  autochthon,  or  sprung  from 
the  soil  ,(y>]y^vn'i),  that  is,  he  belonged  to  the  primitive  Attic  race ;  to 
symbolize  which  he  was  depicted  as  half  man  half  snake.^  Hence  he 
was  called  h(f)v)]<i,  or  of  a  double  nature,  and  by  Ovid  geminus}  Many 
rationalistic  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  epithet,  as  that  he  had 
the  understanding  of  a  man  and  the  strength  of  a  dragon  ;  that  it  was 
he  who  first  instituted  marriage,  that  from  a  good  sovereign  he  became 
a  tyrant,  &c.^  But  ancient  mythology  was  full  of  these  double  natures, 
as  the  centaur,  the  satyr,  the  mermaid,  &c.  Images  representing  the 
monstrous  combination  of  the  man-serpent  still  exist  at  Athens. 

Cecrops  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder  not  only  of  Athens, 
but  also  of  the  Attic  state,  and  to  have  distributed  the  population  into 
twelve  cities  or  boroughs,  namely,  Cecropia,  which  he  made  his  resi- 
dence, Tetrapolis,  Epacria,  Deceleia,  Eleusis,  Aphydna,  Thoricus, 
Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sphettus,  Cephisia,  Phalerus.*^  But  Strabo,  in  the 
same  passage,  remarks  on  the  variations  and  uncertainty  of  Attic 
history,  and  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  whole  of  Attica  should 
have  been  subject  to  the  founder  of  Athens.  Thus  we  shall  have  to 
recount  further  on  a  war  between  Athens  and  Eleusis ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  even  the  plain  immediately  surround- 
ing Athens  formed  part  of  her  territory  from  the  beginning.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  assuming  only  that  the  division  into  twelve 
demi  had  been  eff"ected  before  the  time  of  Theseus. 

As  the  founder  of  the  state,  Cecrops  was  also  partly  the  founder  of 
its  religion.  He  is  said  to  have  erected  the  first  altar  to  Zeus 
Hypatos  ({/Traro?)— dwelling  on  high,  worshipped  on  mountain  tops — 
and  to  have  forbidden  living  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him ;  for  which 


^  Herod,  viii.  44 ;  Eurip.  Suppl.  658 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  194. 

^  Harpocr.  in  voc.  Pollux,  viii.  c.  9, 
s.  109,  sq. 

"  w  KtKpo'^  ijpcos  fiva^f  to.  npbs  nobcov 
bpaKovTibr). — Aiisto[>h.  Vesp.  438. 


Cf.  Eurip.  Ion,  1168. 

*  Metam.  ii.  555. 

^  Demosth.  Orat.  Fun.  p.  1398,  Reiske  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  l,&c.  All  the  explanations  arc 
given  by  Tzetzes,  Cliil.  v.  18,  1.  637  t-qq. 

«  Strab.  p.  397. 
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he  substituted  cakes  {TreXavoi)}     These  cakes,  it  appears,   were  still 
oflfered  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  on  the  altar  of  Zeus  Polieus — the  same 
as  Hypatos — before  the  Erechtheium.  We  cannot,  however,  quite  recon- 
cile this  account   with  another  passage  in  the  same  author,  where  he 
describes  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  at  this  altar  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus.'^ 
This  was  the  first  occasion,  he  says,  on  which  the  priest  called  Bou- 
phonos  {Sov(f)6vo<:)  slew  an  ox  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Polieus ;  but  leaving 
the  hatchet  there,  he  fled  from  the  place,  and  the  hatchet  was  arraigned 
in  the  court  of  tlie  Prytaneium.     This  was  therefore  evidently  an  inno- 
vation on  the  institution  of  Cecrops,  and  considered  as  a  guilty  one. 
But  then,  what  of  the  irekavoi,  or  cakes,  which  Pausanias  says,  con- 
tinued to  be  offered  ?      According  to  another  account,  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  crime.     The  story  is  thus  told  by  Porphyrins.^     Sopatros, 
an  Attic  farmer,  was  assisting  at  a  sacrifice  at  Athens,  when  an  ox 
returning  from  labour  ate  some  of  the  cakes  on  the  sacrificial  table, 
threw  others  on  the  ground,  and  trod  upon  them.     Hereupon,  Sopa- 
tros, in  a  rage,  seized  a  hatchet  and  killed  the  ox.     Stung  with  remorse, 
he   buried  the  hatchet,  and  fled  to  Crete.      A  drought  ensued,    and 
the  Pythian  oracle  being  consulted  by  the  Athenians,  answered,  that 
a  Cretan  fugitive  must  free  them  from  it ;  the  slayer  must  be  punished, 
the  slain  ox  recalled  to  life,  though  all  were  to  partake  of  it.     Sopatros 
was  recalled,  and  invented  the  rites  of  the  festival  called  Diipoleia ;  in 
which,  after  the  ox  had  been  slaughtered  and  divided,   his  skin  was 
stufied,  and  he  was  put  in  a  plough,  to  betoken  his  revival !     Childish 
as  is  this  ceremony,  it  is  but  too  typical  of  the  slight  varnish  with 
which  superstition,  in  all  ages,  has  sought  to  cover  and  atone  for  sin. 

Such  was  the  institution  of  the  Buphonia,  called  also  Diipoleia. 
But,  like  all  Attic  legends,  there  are  many  versions  of  it.  According 
to  Androtion,  cited  by  the  scholiast  on  the  '  Clouds'  of  Aristophanes 
(v.  981),  the  man  who  originally  struck  the  ox  was  named  Thaulon. 
His  descendants  formed  an  hereditary  priesthood  called  Bouphuni  and 


•  Pans.  i.  L'(;,  (S  ■  yjii.  2,  1. 

'  i.  28,  11. 

^  De  Al)stiiK'uiia,   ii.   L'!>,  ,m[. 


Ajilaopliiuiiiis,  p.  1088,  is  ..1'  upinioii  that 
all  these  blumllcss  sacriliecs  were  of  a  hitc 
Lolxrk,     .lute,  as  Homer  does  nut  mention  sucIj. 
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Boutypi  {^ov66voi,  ^ovTviTOi)  ;  whilst  those  who  drove  the  ox  were 
called  Centriad^  {Kevrptahai),  and  those  who  cut  it  up,  Daitri  {hairpoi)} 
With  the  license  of  the  Attic  theatre,  Aristophanes  sneers  at  the  festival 

as  very  archaic.'^ 

Let  us  observe  here,  that  the  scene  of  these  original  ceremonies  of 
the  Zeus  worship  is  on  the  Acropolis,  and  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
vast  and  ancient  sanctuary  of  Zeus,  which  a  recent  school  of  Athenian 
topographers  pretends  to  have  discovered  upon  the  Piiyx  Hill,  on  the 

site  of  the  Ecclesia. 

Whether  Zeus  ever  obtained  among  the  Athenians  the  surname  of 
Patrons  (TrarpcSo?)  is  a  disputed  point.     According  to  a  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,'  he  got  this  name  not  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Athenians, 
as  Apollo  was  sometimes  considered,  but  because  they  first  welcomed 
the  god,  and  were  the  only  Hellenes  who  sacrificed  to  him  according  to 
their  phratri*,  denii,  and  races,  or  families  {avy-ieveia<^).     Plato,  m  a 
passage  of  the '  Euthydemus,'  also  recognizes  him  in  these  capacities,  but 
denies  that   he  was  called  Trarpwo?,  but  only   epK€io^  and  ^pdrpco^} 
Hence  Porson   and  Lobeck^  have  abjudicated  this  surname  from  the 
Athenian  Zeus ;  the  former  confining  its  use  to  the  tragic  poets,  and 
the  latter  still  further  restricting  it  to  those  who  were  actually  de- 
scended from  the  deity.    We  must  of  course  bow  to  the  decision  of  these 
great  critics  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  confess  that  their  ex- 
planations  of  the  use  of  the  epithet  by  Attic  writers  in  other  passages 
seems  hardly  satisfactory.     Plato  himself  uses  it  in   a  passage  in  his 
'  Laws,'  ^   which    Porson   sets   aside   because   they   are    feigned   laws, 
delivered  to  a  fictitious  republic.     But  the  book  was  written  for  the 


»  Schol.  Arist.  Tac.  418;  Bckker,  An. 
Gntc.  p.  238  ;  Porphyr.  loc.  cit. 

^  dpxaia  yf,  Kai  AtTroXiwSr;  Kal  Tfrriyoiv 
avafifara 
Kal    Kr]K(i8ov    Koi     ^ov<Poviu)v. — Nub. 
984.     Cf.  ibi  schol. 

3  Nubes,  1470. 

*  ovK  €(TTiv,  qv  8'  eyo),  avrr)  rj  f7r(ovvfiia 
'l(i)j/coi/  ov8(vi,  ovff  oaoi  (K  Trj(r8f  ttoXccos 
arrwKKr/xtVoi  dtriv  ovd'  fjfiiv,  (iXXu  'AttoXXwi/ 


7raTp(ao5  8ia  rrjv  toO  "icovos  yivfcriV  Zfi/s 
6'  T}fuv  irarpwoi  ph  ov  KaXflrai,  (pKeios  Se 
Koi  (fypdrpioi,  Koi  ^Adrjvd  (f)paTpia. — p.  30li 
(ii.  i.  453,  r.ekk.). 

^  Porson, ad  Emip.  Med.  1314  ;  Lobeck, 
Ap;lao})hanius,  p.  770,  sq. 

^  6  de  ixt)  dpvvoiv  dpa  eVfx^o'^'^  ^"'^ 
opoyvlov  Koi  iraTpcoov  Kara  v6p.ov. — Leg.  i.X. 
p.  881  (iii.  iii.  174,  Bekk.)-  <^'f-  Karaihi- 
trdijTL  narpconv  Aui. — Aristopb.  Xub.  1408. 
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Athenians,  and  to  put  the  laws  jjrescribed  for  them  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  deity  whom  they  did  not  acknowledge  seems  hardly  an 
eligible  way  of  recommending  them.  In  the  '  Euthydemus,'  may  not 
Socrates  be  only  fencing  with  the  question  of  Dionysodorus,  who  was  a 
foreigner,  and  trying  to  mystify  him,  by  giving  to  the  doubtful  epithet 
Trarpayo'i  only  the  sense  of  an  actual  progenitor,  as  in  the  case  of  Apollo, 
without  regarding  that  signifying  a  fatherly  care  ? 

Macrobius  says,^  after  Philochorus,  that  Cecrops  first  erected  altars 
to  Saturn  and  Ops — that  is,  to  Cronos  and  Khea.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  there  was  a  common  sanctuary  of 
these  deities  in  the  Olympium.  The  festival  of  Cronos  {Kpovio)  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  Hecatombaeon,  which  month  was  at  an  earlier 
period  called  the  Cronian  month  {^irjv  Kp6vLo<i) ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
resembled  in  its  merriment  and  feasting  the  Roman  Saturnalia.^ 

But  what  chiefly  distinguished  the  reign  of  Cecrops  was  the  contest 
of  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  Attica.     In  like  manner 
Hera  and  Poseidon  are  said  to  have  contended  for  Argos.^     Whether 
such  contests  denote  the  strife  of  hostile  races,  having  different  religions, 
or  not,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  presence  of  a  patron  deity  was 
indispensable  to  an  ancient  city,  with  whom  its  safety  was  inseparably 
connected.     Hence,  a  prime  object  with  the  Greeks  at  Troy  was  to  get 
possession  of  the  Palladium;  and  the  liomans,  when  besieging  Veii, 
implored  the  aid  of  its  patron  goddess  Juno,  nor  dared  to  carry  off  her 
image  after  it  was  captured,  except  with  her  own  consent.''     In  the 
legend,  the  rival  deities  contend  for  the  honour  of  presiding  over  the 
••ity.     Poseidon  coming  first,  strikes  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  with  his 
trident,  and  forthwith  the  salt  water  gushes  out.     Then  comes  Athena, 
and  produces  the  olive.     These  symbols  of  their  strife  were  long  shown 
in   after-ages ;   the   olive   tree   in    the   Pandroseium  ;    the   sea    water 
{^pexerjU  daXaaaa)  in  the  Erechtheium,  where,  indeed,  the  marks  of 
the  trident  are  still  exhibited !     In  the  version  of  Callimachus,  which 


*  Saturn,  i.  10. 

^  Dcmosth.  c.  Tiiiiocr.  p.  708,  Kcibkc  ; 
IMut.  Tlies.  IL' ;  Allifii.  xiv.  45. 
'■*  rtiiijjaii.  ii.  ir»,  ■). 


*  Livy,  V.  21,  sq.  See  also  the  form  of 
evocation  of  the  guardian  deiiy  of  Cai  thage 
in  Macrobius,  Saturn,  iii.  0, 


seems  to  be  the  older  one,  the  contending  gods  chose  Cecrops  for  their 
arbiter,  who  gave  the  victory  to  Athena.^  Another  account  makes 
Cecrops  only  the  witness  of  the  strife,  which,  by  the  appointment  of 
Zeus,  is  determined  by  the  twelve  gods."  St.  Augustine  gives  a  Euhe- 
meristic  version  of  the  myth,  taken  from  Yarro.^  An  olive  suddenly 
sprang  up  on  the  Acropolis,  and  near  it  appeared  some  sea  water. 
Cecrops  having  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  on  these  portents,  was 
told  that  the  olive  signified  Athena,  the  sea  water  Poseidon ;  and  it 
was  for  the  citizens  to  decide  after  which  deity  their  city  should  be 
named.  At  that  time  the  women  took  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
having  a  majority  of  one,  declared  in  favour  of  the  goddess.  Poseidon, 
in  his  anger,  flooded  all  Attica,  which  caused  the  women  to  be  deprived 
of  the  suffrage ;  and  it  was  further  ordained  that  women  should  not 
bear  their  mothers'  name,  and  that  no  woman  should  be  called  Athenaia. 
A  fable  to  be  pondered  by  the  advocates  of  the  political  rights  of 
women  ! 

The  sacred  olive  being  of  wild  and  fortuitous  growth,  was  stunted 
and  crooked,  and  thence  called  7rdy/cv<po^.*  Yet  an  ever-blooming 
vigour  was  attributed  to  it : 

(TTeCJxivov  iXaias  aix(f)(6r]Kd  aot  Tore, 
^v  TTpWT  ^Adrjua  (TKOTreXoi'  (IcrrjveyKaTo, 
OS,  ftnfp  fo-Tiv,  oviroT   tKXeirrei  x^orjv, 
^dXXet  6'  eXalas  e^  aKTjpuTov  ycyws." 

*'  A  garland  then  I  placed  around  thy  head 
From  the  first  olive  on  Athena's  rock ; 
Which,  while  it  lasts,  will  never  cease  to  bloom. 
But  flourish  ever  like  its  parent  stem." 

And  thus,  after  it  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians  when  they  captured 
Athens,  it  is  related  that  the  priests  only  two  days  afterwards  found 
that  it  had  thrown  out  a  shoot  a  cubit  long  !  ^  From  the  victory 
of  Athena  a  chaplet  of  olive  became  the  meed  and  ornament  of 
conquerors. 


^  Apud  schol.  Horn.  Iliad,  xvii.  51. 
*  ApoUod.  iii.  14,  1. 
'  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  0. 


*  Hesych.  in  voc.  and  in  lurrf). 
'^  Eurip.  Ion,  1433,  sqq. 
"  Horod.  viii.  55. 


/ 
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From  this  moment  the  Erechtheium,  where  the  monuments  of  the 
contest  were  preserved,  appears  to  have  become,  as  it  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  he,  a  temple  of  Athena.     Thus  Homer  :— 

Ot  6'  up'  'Adrjvas  fix"*'.  evKTififvov  TTToXUBpov, 
^rjfiov  'EpexOrjos  p.eya\rjTopos,  ov  ttot  'XOrfvq 
6p(^€,  Aios  dvyi'iTTjp,  T€Kf  8f  ff/Sojpo?  ("tpovpa, 
Kh8  6'  €v  'Adrjpjia'  fiafv,  fa>  (v\  niovi  vqto. 
(p6d8f  fuv  TavpOKTi  Koi.  dpvfiols  iXdovrai 
,        Kovpoi  'Adrjvaicav,  TrepiTtXXo/xtVwv  iviavrSiv}  k.t.\. 

"  1  hen  those  who  held  the  well-built  town  of  Athens, 
Town  of  Ercchtheus  with  the  noble  heart, 
Earth-born,  Imt  fostered  by  Athena's  care, 
Jove's  child,  and  in  her  own  rich  temple  set. 
Him,  as  the  years  revolve,  the  youth  of  Athens 
With  blood  of  bulls  and  rams  propitiate." 

These  lines  have  by  some  critics  been  regarded  as  an  interpolation 
of  the  age  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus ;  because,  it  is  said,  the  word  8r}/ioc 
could  not  have  been  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  Homer's  time,  and 
because  that  poet  never  uses  the  word  vr]6<;?  But  the  charge  cannot 
be  supported,  at  all  events  by  these  proofs.  Homer  does  not  mention 
the  Athenians,  as  forming  a  republican  state,  but  Athens,  as  a  town  or 
district.  Such  a  use  of  8^/^09  is  not  uncommon  in  Homer.  Thus, 
BofCDTot  /i«Xa  Triova  Brj/nov  e^ovre^,  II.  v.  710;  and  Aua:/?;?  evl  ttlovl 
Brjfio),  lb.  xvi.  437  ;  where  it  is  evident  that  he  is  speaking,  not  of  the 
people,  but  the  soil.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  word  has  been  inter- 
preted by  "  Plutarch  of  the  people  "  f  but  even  if  we  should  allow  that 
Homer  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  a  republican  state,  still  there  is  very 
good  classical  authority  for  it.  That  Athens  was  a  democracy  before 
the  time  of  Pisistratus,  and  that  it  was  established  by  Theseus,  is 
affirmed  by  several  classical  authorities  ;  as  Aristotle,  cited  by  Plutarch 
in  this  passage;  by  Isocrates,  who  says  that  Lycurgus  modelled  the 
Spartan  democracy  on  that  of  Athens ;  by  Demosthenes,  who  attributes 
to  Theseus  the  foundation  of  a  democratic  state ;  and  by  Strabo,  who 


'  Iliad,  ii.  ;"40  sqq. 


^  s 


See  Miiller,  Dorinns,  ii.  73,  sq. 


"  Vif.  Thes.  25. 
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describes  Peisistratus  and  his  sons  as  overthrowing  it.'  It  is  true  that 
this  earlier  Athenian  democracy  had  in  it  a  strong  aristocratic  leaven, 
and  differed  very  much  from  the  later  one  produced  by  Ephialtes  and 
Pericles  breaking  the  power  of  the  Areiopagus  and  giving  wages  to 
the  judges,  as  well  as  by  the  efforts  of  other  demagogues,  and  by  the 
power  and  consideration  which  the  Athenian  people  obtained  through 
their  Persian  victories ;-  but  this  is  no  valid  objection  against  apply- 
ing the  word  ^^lo^  to  the  original  state.  The  objection  drawn  from 
the  employment  of  the  word  1^0?  is  quite  unfounded.  It  would  be 
extraordinary  indeed  if  Homer,  who  so  frequently  speaks  of  priests 
and  sacrifices,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  temples.  But  it  is  not 
true.  He  mentions,  and  by  the  name  of  1/7769,  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Cilia,  and  another  of  .the  same  deity,  with  a  large  adytum,  at  Troy.'' 
There  is  again  an  allusion  in  the  '  Odyssey '  to  the  temple  of  Ere- 
chtheus,  not  indeed  under  the  name  of  1^7709,  but  80/^09 : — 

"iKfTO  8'  f ff  Mapa6<bva  Koi  fvpvdyviav  'A6i)vr]v, 
8vve  8'  'Epfx^O^s  rrvKivov  h6p.0V' 

vii.  80. 

"  First  she  sought  Marathon, 
Then  Athens,  with  its  spacious  streets,  and  reached 
The  splendid  jvalace  where  Erechtheus  dwelt." 

Which  is  a  confirmation  of  the  allusion  in  the  '  Iliad,'  and  a  further 
proof  that  those  lines  were  not  forged ;  for  to  assert  that  both  passages 
are  forged  would  be  somewhat  too  hardy.  And  a  comparison  of  them 
shows  that  the  house  of  Erechtheus  and  the  temple  of  Athena,  into 
which  it  was  afterwards  converted,  were  identical. 

The  genesis  of  Erechtheus  is  given  in  the  passage  cited  from  the 
Iliad.  He  is  there  represented  as  the  offspring  of  the  cultivated,  or 
corn-bearing,  land  {apovpa,  from  apoco,  '  to  till '),  reared  by  the  care  of 
Athena ;  a  myth,  having  an  analogous  reference  to  agriculture  with 
that  of  Demeter  and  Triptolemus.     Erechtheus  appears  to  have  been 


*  See  Isocr.  Panath.  p.  204  E  sq.;  De- 
mosth.  c.  Ne»r.  p.  1370,  Keiske  ;  Strabo, 
ix.  p.  397. 


2  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  10  (p.  57). 

3  Ilia.l,  i.  39  ;  v.  44(\. 
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the  earliest  form  of  the  name  of  the  foster-son  of  Athena^  and  the  only 
one  known  to  Homer  and  Herodotus.  But  in  later  authors  we  find  the 
name  Erichthonius  used  in  a  way  that  identifies  it  with  that  of  Ere- 
chtheus.  Thus,  Isocrates  makes  Erichthonius  the  successor  of  Cecrops  ;^ 
and  the  same  view  is  adopted  by  Euripides,  Pausanias,  and  others.^ 
The  name  thus  written  has  been  thought  to  have  reference  to  his  earth- 
born  origin  (ept  x06vio<;,  '  very  earthy,'  as  ipi^coXa^,  ipL6ri\rj<i,  &c.). 
According  to  some,  epi  refers  to  that  version  of  the  myth  which  made 
Erichthonius  spring  from  the  seed  of  Hephaestus,  saturating  the  wool 
which  Athena  flung  to  the  earth.  The  etymology  is  hardly  possible ; 
but  from  this  form  of  the  myth,  Erichthonius  is  sometimes  called  the  son 
of  Hephaestus  and  Gsea ;  which  is  also  merely  an  allegory  of  the  earth 
being  rendered  fruitful  by  warmth.  Hence  the  worship  of  Heph«stus 
is  often  found  combined  with  that  of  Athena,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  he  had  an  altar  in  the  Erechtheium.  Plato  represents 
Athena  and  Hephaestus  as  dwelling  together,  apparently  in  the  Ere- 
chtheium, and  exercising  the  arts  in  common,  and  Prometheus  as 
stealing  from  their  temple  the  creative  fire.^ 

The  sequel  of  this  myth  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Athenians.  When  Erechtheus,  or  Erichthonios,  was  born, 
Athena  placed  him  in  a  chest,  which  she  delivered  to  Agraulos,  Herse, 
and  Pandrosos,  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to 
pr-y  into  it.  In  the  chest  was  a  snake,  under  which  form  Erechtheus 
was  sometimes  represented  and  worshipped,  and  which  became  one  of 
the  symbols  of  Athena.^  Pandrosos  alone  obeyed  the  commands  of 
the  goddess ;  her  sisters  opened  the  box,  and  seeing  Erechtheus  and  the 
serpents,  were  seized  with  madness,  and  flung  themselves  from  the 
most  precipitous  part  of  the  Acropolis.  According  to  the  version  of 
Apollodorus,  they  were  killed  by  the  snake.  As  a  reward  for  her 
fidehty,  Pandrosos  became  the  first  priestess  of  Athena,  and  was  lodged 

:  '''^'-  ^^°f  •  P,  ^''  '''  '  Protagoras,  p.  3.1  (i.  i.  p.  1:3,  Bekk  ) 

Pf  V    9ftQ  T.  •    «  Apollod.  loc.  cit.     According  to  Euri- 

U.  V.  268  sqq.:  Pausan.  1.  2,  5;  18,  2;      pides,  tun  snakes    ?i.rr^^    ^   '  T 

Apollod.  iii.  14,  fi.  .,0  '  ""'''  V'^cor^r.—Ion, 
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in  a  compartment  of  her  temple,  in  which  also  was  the  olive  which 
Athena  had  produced.  But  Aglauros  also  obtained  divine  honours,  and 
her  name  became  an  epithet  of  Athena.  Her  temple,  however,  was  not 
on  the  Acropolis,  but  on  its  northern  declivity,  above  the  Anaceium  or 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  at  which  spot  she  had  fallen  ;  but  it  communi- 
cated with  the  Erechtheium  by  means  of  a  subterranean  staircase. 
That  Aglauros  was  no  obscure  deity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
one  of  the  seven  called  to  witness  (to-TO/ae?  deol)  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Attic  Ephebi,  which  indeed  was  sworn  in  her  temple.^  The  other 
witnesses  were  Enalios  (Poseidon),  Ares,  Zeus,  Thallo,  Auxo,  Hege- 
mone.  Thallo  was  one  of  the  Horae,  and  worshipped  by  the  Athenians 
in  conjunction  with  Pandrosos.  Auxo  and  Hegemone  were  Charites, 
or  Graces.^ 

Such  were  the  main  outlines  of  the  myth ;  like  every  Attic  one,  it  had 
minor  variations,  which  we  forbear  to  notice.  It  is  plainly  an  agricul- 
tural allegory,  like  that  of  the  contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  which 
Plutarch  says  was  invented  by  the  Attic  kings  to  divert  the  population 
from  a  seafaring  life  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.^  Cecrops'  daughters 
are  personifications  of  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Herse  and  Pan- 
drosos both  signify  the  dew  (epo-?;,  Bp6ao<i),  while  Aglauros  (  =  uyXao^) 
denotes  the  splendour,  or  brightness,  of  day.*  Thus  Athena,  when  made 
the  guardian  deity  of  the  city,  with  the  name  of  Polias  (  =  ttoXiovxo^),  was 
the  patroness  of  agriculture.  This  attribute  was  lost,  or  at  all  events 
eclipsed,  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  in  after 
times  she  became  more  especially  the  president  of  art,  science,  and  war. 
The  earliest  pantheon  of  the  greater  gods  among  the  Athenians 
seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Athena,  Hephaestus,  and 
Hermes,  perhaps  also  Hera,  as  the  spouse  of  Zeus,  but  she  is  a  goddess 
who  plays  no  great  part  in  Athenian  mythology.     It  is  possible  that 


% 


'  Polhix,  lib.  viii.  s.  106.     Cf.  Demosth. 
De  falsa  leg.  p.  438,  Keiske. 

'^  Pausan.  ix.  35,  1. 

'  Vit.  Themist.  19.  Dionysius  Hal.(Ant. 
Rom.  ii.  20)  considers  some  of  the  Greek 
myths  as  allegories  of  natural  phenomena. 


*  Another,  and  perhaps  older,  form  of 
the  name  was  aypav\os,  'dwelling  in  the 
fields.'  Hence,  apparently,  the  demos 
Agraule  CAypavXrj,  or  'AypvXf})  of  the  tribe 
Ercchthe'is.     See  Leake,  Demi.  p.  183. 
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Ares  also  may  have  been  included ;  at  all  events  we  have  no  notice  of 
his  subsequent  introduction.  The  remaining  gods,  as  Apollo,  Artemis, 
Demeter,  Aphrodite,  &c.,  appear  to  have  been  of  later  adoption. 
Poseidon  is  generally  allowed  to  have  had  possession  of  Attica  before 
Athena ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  she,  as  well  as  Hephaestus  and 
Hermes'  are  reputed  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin.  Athena  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Egyptian  A>^7/^  Hephaestus  Phtha,md  Hermes  Thoth. 
An  Egyptian  origin  is  also  ascribed  to  Erechtheus,  the  offspring  of 
Hephaestus  and  foster-child  of  Athena,  who,  when  there  was  a  dearth  at 
Athens,  is  said  to  have  brought  corn  from  Egypt.^  There  was  at  all  events 
a  close  connection  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Egyptian  Saitae  in  the 
Delta.  Plato  says  that  the  Saitae  were  very  friendly  to  the  Athenians  and 
claimed  a  connection  with  them,  but  in  what  manner  he  does  not  explain.' 
According  to  Callisthenes  and  Phanidemus,  quoted  by  Proclus  in  his 
commentary  on  this  place,  the  Saitae  were  a  colony  from  Athens,  whilst 
Theopompus  is  also  cited  for  a  connection  just  the  reverse.^  Plato  in 
this  passage  identifies  Athena  and  the  Egyptian  Neith,  and  that  there 
was  a  similarity  of  worship  in  the  two  places  seems  certain ;  but  in 
which  city  it  originated  cannot  be  said.  Herodotus  records  a  tradi- 
tion that  Athena  was  the  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  the  Libyan  lake 
Tritonis.*  However  this  may  be,  it  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  de- 
scribe the  Erechtheium,  that  the  deities  worshipped  in  it  were  Athena, 
Poseidon,  or  rather  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  Zeus,  Hermes,  of  the  greater 
deities,  and  Pandrosos.  Originally,  perhaps,  it  was  the  house  or  palace 
of  Cecrops,  for  we  sometimes  find  it  called  simply  h6fio<;  or  oiKfj/xa ;  and 
according  to  an  ancient  Athenian  custom  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted,  Cecrops  appears  to  have  been  buried  in  it,  in  a  part  called  the 
Cecropeium.  Subsequently  it  became  the  temple  of  Athena,  surnamed 
Polias  ( =  iroXiovxo'^),  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city.  Here  was  the 
most  ancient  and  revered  image  of  her,  a  mere  ^oavov,  rudely  carved  out 

'  Diwlor.  Sic.  i.  29.  ^  ggg  Meurs.   De   Fort.  Athenar.  i.  1. 

^  fioKa    (piXadrjvaioi,     Kai     riva     Tp&nov  Cf.  Herod,  ii.  28,  59,  170. 
oiKctoi  Twi'Se  (tcov  ' Adrjvaioiv). — Tim.  p.  21         *  Herod,  iv.  180. 
(iii.  ii.  12,  Bekk.). 
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of  a  piece  of  olive  wood,  yet  much  more  sacred  than  the  gold  and  ivory 
statue  in  the  Parthenon,  the  work  of  Pheidias ;  for  it  was  for  the  primi- 
tive statue  that  the  peplus  was  worked.  Before  it  a  lamp  continually 
burned.^  For  a  long  time  it  appears  to  have  been  the  only,  or  at  all 
events,  the  principal,  temple  on  the  Acropolis.  Thus  Herodotus,  in  his 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Persians,  mentions  only 
this  one  temple  as  having  been  burnt,  and  constantly  alludes  to  it 
under  the  name  of  the  temple  (to  ipov,  iv  tw  ipa.,  &c.).^  Nor  can  it  be 
shown,  we  believe,  from  any  ancient  author,  that  there  was  any  other 
temple  on  the  Acropolis  in  use  before  the  Persian  wars  than  this  one 
dedicated  to  Athena  Polias.  Professor  Ludwig  Eoss  has  indeed  asserted 
the  contrary,  and  maintained  that  Herodotus  alludes  to  an  earlier 
Hecatompedon,  or  Parthenon,  which  had  become  the  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Athena  before  the  Persian  invasion.^  But  all  the  passages  which  he 
cites  are  capable  of  being  referred  to  the  one  temple  of  Athena  Polias. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  deny  that  when  the  Acropolis  was  taken 
there  was  a  large  Hecatompedon  in  progress  of  erection  on  the  site  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Parthenon.  Kecent  excavations  have  proved 
this  fact  too  plainly  to  admit  of  any  question.     All  we  affirm  is  that  it 


*  Strab.  p.  396 ;  Pausan.  i.  26,  7. 
^  Lib.  viii.  c.  51,  53. 

*  Archiiolog.  Aufsiit/e,  i.  129sqq.  The 
only  passages  ihat  might  raise  any  doubt 
are  viii,  51  and  55.  In  the  first  the  Per- 
sians are  said  to  have  found  the  treasurers 
ill  the  temjile  (jafiias  rod  ipov)  ;  on  wliicli 
Ross  denies  that  the  public  treasury  could 
have  been  in  the  small  and  ununiform 
Erechtheium.  The  public  treasure,  how- 
ever, in  the  ante-Persian  times,  before  it 
was  augmented  by  the  contributions  of  the 
allies,  was  doubtless  small.  As  to  the 
second,  Koss  remarks  that  in  c.  55  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  the  Erechtheium  as  a 
temple  not  before  mentioned,  and  there- 
fore a  separate  one  {fcrri  iv  t^  aKponoki 
TavTTj  *'Epe)(^6^os  Toii  yrjyfvfos  Xeyofifvov 
elvai  i/jjds).     But   he  lias   quoted  only  a 


small  part  of  the  imssage.  For  Herodotus 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  temple 
(vTjos)  in  w^hich  were  the  olive  and  the  sea 
water  (ev  t<S  tXali]  re  Kai  dakaaaa  evi),  and 
that  the  olive  was  burnt  with  the  rest  of 
the  /tier urn,  or  sanctuary  {rnvTT^v  a>v  rrjv 
eXair]V  afia  rcS  oXXo)  ipa  KareXa^e  (fiirprj- 
adfjvai),  thus  showing  that  hy  vrjos  he  meant 
not  the  whole  Erechtheium,  but  only  a 
compartment  of  it.  And  a  few  lines 
further,  "when  they  went  up  to  the 
hierum  or  temple"  (as  avel^Tja-av  es  to 
ipov),  showing  that  there  was  only  one 
hierum,  and  that  it  contained  the  temple 
with  the  burnt  olive.  The  whole  com- 
plex of  buildings  forming  what  we  now 
call  the  Erechtheium  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  that  name  till  a  much  later 
period. 

»  2 
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burnt  when  in  an  incomplete  state,  and  before  it  had  been  dedicated 
for  public  worship  ;  and  the  unfinished  columns  which  have  been  dis- 
covered show  that  this  was  the  case.  But  we  shall  return  to  this  sub- 
ject when  describing  the  city. 

We  will  say  a  few  words  of  the  other  gods  who  inhabited  the  temple  in 
conjunction  with  Athena.    The  principal  one  was  Poseidon,  who  appears 
to  have  been  reconciled  with  Athena  ;  but  when  and  in  what  manner  we 
are  unable  to  explain.     Typical  of  the  reconciliation  there  stood  in  the 
temple  a  statue  of  Lethe,  or  Oblivion.^     It  would  appear  to  have  been 
effected  through  Erechtheus,  with  whom  Poseidon  became  identified, 
under  the  name  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  while  the  sea  water  which  he 
had  called  forth  obtained  the  name  of  Erechthean  {OuXaaaa  'EpexOiU). 
A  double  name  of  this  sort  was  not  unparalleled,  for  Athena  was  called 
Athena-Aglauros  and  Athena-Nike.   Hence  we  find  mentioned  a  priest- 
hood of  Poseidon-Erechtheus.2  Butes,  brother  of  the  second  Erechtheus, 
was  invested  with  this  priesthood ;  and  the  office,  afterwards  combined 
with  a  priesthood  of  Athena,  was  transmitted  to  his  descendants,  called 
Eteobutadse.^    Butes  himself  obtained  divine  honours,  and  had  an  altar 
in  the  Erechtheium  by  the  side  of  that  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus.*     Ere- 
chtheus appears  also  to  have  had  a  separate  worship  under  the  form  of  a 
snake,  and  a  live  one  was  kept  in  the  temple,  called  oUovpo^  6(f)L<;,  or  the 
guardian  serpent.     Some  of  Poseidon's  attributes  show  him  associated 
with  Athena  as  the  patroness  of  agriculture,  for  he  is  not  only  the  god 
of  the  sea,  but  also  of  rivers,  springs,  and  moisture  in  general,  and  so 
assists  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth.      Under   this  aspect  he 
obtained  the  epithet  of  (puraXfjiio^,  '  nourishing  '  or  '  producing,'  and  is 
placed  by  Plutarch  along  with  Zeus  ojjLJSpLo^  (pluvius,  '  descending  in 
showers ')  and  Demeter  Trporjpoaia  {'  presiding  over  tillage  '),  among  the 
gods  who  patronized  agriculture.^   In  this  character  he  had  a  priesthood 


^  Pint.  Sympos.  ix.  p.  740.  '  Ajwllod.  iii.    15,  1 ;    Harpocrat.   voc. 

*  Ps.-Plut.  X.  Orat.  Vit.  t.  ix.  p.  353,  Bourr;?.  *  Pausan.  i.  2(3,  6. 

Reiske;  ami  in  an  inscription  on  one  of         ^  Septem  Sap.  Conv.  p.  158(t.  vi.  p.  G03, 

the   thrones   in   the   Dionysiac    theatre:  l^eiske).     Cf.  Cornutus,22;  Preller,  (iriech. 

riofffiSwvof  yiHT]6)(ov  Koi  ^Y.pexOeccn.  Mythol.  i.  457. 
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at  Athens,  as  is  also  shown  by  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  thrones  of 
the  priests  recently  discovered  in  the  theatre  {UoaeiZwvo^  cf)vTa\^iovl 
A  further  proof  of  his  connection  with  agriculture  and  Athena  is,  that 
on  the  Holy  Way  leading  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was  a  temple  of 
Demeter  and  Core,  with  an  altar  of  Zephyrus ;  and  that  Athena  and 
Poseidon. were  here  associated  with  their  worship.'  Zephyr  is  the 
husband  of  Chloris,"  or  Verdure,  a  name  analogous  to  that  of  Chloe, 
the  epithet  of  Demeter,  and  the  result  of  their  union  is  Carpos,  or 

'  fruit.' 

Poseidon  and  Athena  are  connected  by  other  attributes  besides  those 

pertaining  to  agriculture.     Poseidon  was  the  creator  of  the  horse  : 

" tuque  C)  cui  prima  fremcnteni 


Fudit  equum  niagno  tellus  pcrcussa  tritlenti, 

Neptune." 

Vug.  Georg.  i.  12. 

The  scene  of  the  creation  is  variously  laid  in  Thessaly  and  in  Bceotia.' 
According  to  the  latter  version,  Areion,  the  first  horse,  belonged  to 
Adrastus,  and  was  the  offspring  of  Poseidon  and  one  of  the  Furies,  or 
of  Demeter  in  the  shape  of  an  Erinnys.*  When  Adrastus  fled  from 
Thebes  he  reined  in  his  horses  at  the  Attic  Colonus,  and  saluted  both 
Poseidon  and  Athena  with  the  surname  of  Hippios."  But  ihe  boast  of 
Attica  was  the  taming  of  the  horse,  which  Athena  shared  with  Poseidon. 
Hence  in  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  the  chorus  sing  their  con- 
joint praises  at  Colonus  (v.  710  sqq.).    For  that  Athena  also  claimed  to 


'  Pausan.  i.  37,  1. 

2  The  Latin  Flora,  wliich,  according  to 
Ovid,  Fast.  v.  195,  is  only  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  word.  Cf.  berv.  ad  Virg.  Eel. 
v.  48. 

8  Schol.  ad  Pind.Pyth.  iv.  246 ;  Philostr. 
Iniag.  ii.  14,  where  however  the  creation 
is  difterently  related.  Iliad,  xxiii.  346,  et 
ibi  schol. 

*  Pausan.  viii.  25,  5.  Cf.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  12;  schol.  Piud.  Pyth.  iv.  240, 
&c.    But  there  arc  various  versions  of  the 


story.  It  may  be  light,  though  perhaps 
hardly  necessary,  to  apprise  the  reader, 
that  in  this  and  other  cases  we  give  only 
the  more  general  and  obvious  outlines  of 
Attic  myths  and  legends  ;  which  however 
may  suffice  for  the  student  of  Athenian 
literature.  Those  who  seek  a  more  recon- 1 
dite  interpretation  of  them  arc  referred  to 
the  works  of  Creuzx'r,  0.  Miiller,  Preller, 
and  the  two  Lenormants. 

5  Bckker,  An.  Gra<c.  350, 28 :  Etym.  'M. 
VdC.  imria. 
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\  e  the  tamer  of  horses  is  shown  by  her  epithets  of  l-rrTrla,  'the  equestrian,' 
and  x^^'^^-^^s^  '  *l^e  hridler.'  Pindar  represents  Athena  as  instructing 
Bellerophon  how  to  bridle  Pegasus,  and  afterwards  commanding  him  to 
sacrifice  a  bull  to  Poseidon  and  to  erect  an  altar  to  Athena  Hippia.^ 
The  epithet  'lirino^  is  also  connected  with  ships,  the  horses  as  it  were  of 
the  sea,  and  so  called  by  Homer  -^  and  under  this  epithet  Poseidon  is 
saluted'  in  a  chorus  of  the  '  Knights '  of  Aristophanes  as  presiding  over 
both  ships  and  horses  (v.  550  sqq.)-  Even  in  what  might  be  regarded 
as  his  peculiar  element  he  finds  a  rival  in  Athena,  who  prepares  the 
Argo  for  Jason,  and  the  fifty-oared  vessel  which  aided  the  flight  of 
Danaiis.^  We  find  them  associated  in  a  common  worship  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium,  where  Athena  had  a  temple,  and  Poseidon  perhaps 
only  an  altar  in  it;  unless,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  suggests,  the 
vestiges  of  a  large  building  close  by  may  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Poseidon.* 

With  regard  to  the  horse,  Erechtheus  is  further   connected  with 
Poseidon  and  Athena  as  being  the  first  charioteer  : 

"  Trinms  Erichthonius  currus  et  quatuor  ausus 
.lungere  equos,  rapidisquc  rotis  insistcre  victor."  ^ 

In  this  capacity  he  appeared  on  the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
in  the  group  representing  the  contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  as  driving 
a  chariot  behind  the  goddess.*^ 

Zeus  plays  no  great  part  in  the  pantheon  of  the  original  city.     As 


'  Olymp.  xiii.  90  sqq. ;  Ho.  Cf.  Pans, 
ii.  41.  On  the  approach  uf  the  Persians, 
Ciniou  dedicates  his  bridle  to  Athena. 
l*hit.  ('im.  5. 

-  akos  tTTTTot,  ()d.  iv.  708. 

•'■  Ajiollud.  i.  9,  16;  ii.  1,  4. 

*  Athens  and  Attica,  cli.  27.  See 
Aristoph.  Eq.  556  sqq.  and  schol. 

•'  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  113. 

"  (V  Tji  OKpoTToXet  oirlaui  ttjs  6eov  6  'Epe- 
\d(vs  yiypaTTTai  apfxa  tXavvav, — Alistid. 
Panath.  schol.  p.  <'2,  Dindorf.  There  can 
hardlv  \v  a  donhi  that  the  reference  is  to 


the  ixidiment  of  the  Parthenon.  It  might 
be  objected  that  the  word  yeyparrTai  refers 
to  a  painting ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  friezes  and  pediments  were  painted. 
In  the  drawing  of  Carrey  of  the  western 
pediment,  a  figure  is  seen  just  behind 
Athena,  driving  a  two-horse  chariot.  The 
quadriga  appears  to  have  been  an  addition 
of  Virgil's ;  for  the  Greek  tradition  men- 
tions only  a  simple  chariot :  Xeyerai  yap 

'EpixdoVLOV      fJiiV     TOV      TrjS      BfOV      Tp6(j)ip.OV 

npCuTov  avOp6)iT<ov  apfia  ^ev^ai  nrnaiv. — 
Arislid.  Min.  Oral.  t.  i.  p.  12,  Jcbb. 


/EUS  rOLl BUS— HERMES  AND  CEllYX. 
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Hypatos  his  altar  is  outside  the  temple;  though  as  Zeus  Herceios 
(epKeio^i),  the  household  god,  the  guardian  of  the  fence,  he  had  an  altar 
within.  Here  also,  like  Athena,  he  was  guardian  of  the  city  (7ro\teus^). 
The  introduction  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  the  building  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  to  him,  belonged  to  a  much  later  period.  It  was  in 
honour  of  the  Zeus  of  the  Acropolis  that  one  of  the  three  sacred  aporot, 
or  *  ploughings,'  was  performed  by  the  priest  called  Buzyges  (^ov^vyrjs:), 
which  became  an  hereditary  office,like  many  others  at  Athens.  Buzyges, 
who  first  yoked  oxen  to  the  plough,  is  sometimes  identified  with  Epi- 
menides.^  Before  the  Eleusinium  at  Athens,  and  near  the  statue  of 
Triptolemos,  was  a  brazen  ox  being  led  along,  and  near  it  a  statue  of 
Epimenides  in  a  sitting  posture."^ 

Hermes  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Cecropids ;  for  f)y 
Pandrosos^  he  had  Ceryx,  forefather  of  the  Eleusinian  Cerykes,  or 
heralds ;  and  by  her  sister  Herse  he  had  Cephalos.  Aglauros  also  is 
related  to  have  had  by  Ares  a  daughter  named  Alcippe,  whose  story  is  of 
some  importance  for  Athenian  topography.  She  is  related  to  have  been 
ravished  by  Halirrhotius  ('  the  raging  sea  wave  '),  son  of  Poseidon  and 
the  nymph  Euryte,  for  which  outrage  he  was  slain  by  Ares.  The  scene 
of  the  murder  was  at  a  fountain  on  the  south  side  of  the  x\cropolis, 
where  afterwards  stood  the  temple  of  Asclepios.  For  this  act  Ares 
was  arraigned  before  the  gods  on  the  hill,  or  rock,  which  lies  before  the 
western  side  of  the  Acropolis — a  trial  from  which  it  obtained  its  name 
of  Areiopagus  ('Mars'  Hill').*  ^Eschylus,  however,  assigns  the  derivation 
of  the  name  to  the  hill  having  been  occupied  by  the  Amazons  when 
they  made  war  upon  Theseus,  and  from  their  offering  sacrifice  upon  it 
to  Ares.'^ 

Mr.  Clinton  has  observed  •^  that  the  history  of  Attica  before  the 
Trojan    sera    is    more   obscure  and  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of 


^  "  Epimenides,  qui  postea  Buzyges  dic- 
tus  est,  secundum  Aristotelem." — Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  19. 

^  Pausan.  i.  14,  3. 

'  Pollux,  viii.  103.  13ut  Pausanias  says, 
Ity  Aglauros,  i.  38,  3. 


*  f^urip.  Electra,  1258  sqq. ;  cf.  schol. 
ad  Orest.  1665. 

"  Eumen.  v.  685  sqq. 

®  Sec  Fasti  Hcllenici,  vol.  i.  p.  59 ;  where 
the  reader  will  find  collected  all  the  au- 
thorities upon  the  suhjcct. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  DIONYSUS. 
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many  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  attempt 
to  clear  up  this  obscurity;  we  shall  accept  the  commonly  received 
accounts.  Scanty  as  it  is,  the  chronicle  of  the  Attic  kings  seems  to  he 
eked  out  by  duplicate  sovereigns,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  mere 
abstractions.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  2,  5)  Cecrops  was  not  the  first 
king,  but  the  successor  of  an  earlier  one  called  Actasus,  or  Actaeon, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married;  while  ApoUodorus,  though  he  says 
that  Cecrops  first  reigned  over  Attica,  yet  admits  that  he  married  a 
daughter  of  ActaBus,  and  that  the  country  had  previously  been  called 
Acte,  for  which  he  substituted  the  name  of  Cecropia/  "We  shall  here 
content  ourselves  with  giving  the  most  commonly-received  list  of  the 
Attic  kings  down  to  the  Trojan  war.  1.  Cecrops;  2.  Cranaus;  3.  Am- 
phictyon ;  4.  Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius ;  5.  Pandion  I.,  son  of 
Erichthonius ;  6.  Erechtheus  II.,  son  of  Pandion ;  7.  Cecrops  II., 
brother  of  Erechtheus ;  8.  Pandion  II.,  son  of  Erechtheus ;  9.  ^Egeus, 
son  of  Pandion ;  10.  Theseus,  son  of  ^Egeus ;  11.  Menestheus,  son  of 
Peteus,  who  led  the  Athenians  to  Troy.  The  reigns  of  these  kings  are 
supposed  to  have  occupied  376  years. 

So  vague  are  the  accounts  of  this  period,  that  it  is  not  even  certain 
under  which  sovereign  the  city  obtained  the  name  of  Athenae.  We 
may  here  remark  that  this  appellation  was  not  peculiar  to  the  capital  of 
Attica.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (in  voc.)  enumerates  eight  other  cities 
of  the  same  name,  amongst  which  the  most  famous  was  that  in  Boeotia, 
near  the  lake  Copai's.^  Hence,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  sometimes 
find  the  capital  of  Attica  called  AthenaB  Atticae,  even  by  late  writers, 
as  Plautus : 

"  Immo  Athenis  gnatus,  altus,  educatus^ue  Atticis.'  ^ 

Bud.  in.  4. 

The  account  of  Plutarch,  that  the  capital  of  Attica  did  not  obtain 
the  name  of  Athens  till  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  it  embraced,  besides 


'  See  ApoUodorus,  iii.  14,  2  sqq.  The 
fomi  Actxon  is  found  in  Strabo,  p.  397  ; 
Harpocr.  voc.  oktij  ;  and  in   Etym.  M. 


■^  Pausan.  ix.  24,  2. 

^  Cf.  Apul.  Met.  lib.  i.  p.  74;  Macrob. 
Sat.  vii.  1 ;  Ammian.  xxvii.  9,  G,  &c. 


the  Acropolis,  the  asty,  or  town,  which  had  grown  up  around  it,  seems 
the  most  probable  one ;'  though  some  authors  place  the  assumption  of 
the  name  in  the  reign  of  Amphictyon,  and  even  of  Cecrops ;  while 
Herodotus  assigns  it  to  the  reign  of  Erechtheus.^  Even  the  founding 
of  Athens  was  sometimes  ascribed  to  Athena,  whence-  Sophocles  cha- 
racterises it  as  eeoBfjLTiTOL,  divinely  built  f  and  ^schylus  calls  it  the 
city  of  Pallas.* 

Of  Cranaos  we  have  already  spoken.     There  was  still  a  monument 
to  him  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  in  the  demus  Lampra,  or  Lamptra.^  His 
son-in-law  and  successor,  Amphictyon,  was,  according  to  some,  an  auto- 
chthon, according  to  others,  a  son  of  Deucalion ;  and  the  institution  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council  is  sometimes  attributed  to  him.^     The  reign  of 
Amphictyon  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  Attic  mythology  as  that  in  which 
Dionysus  first  visited  Attica ;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  his  worship 
was  then  established  in  the  country.    Amphictyon  is  said  to  have  taught 
the  Athenians  to  mix  their  wine  with  water,  so  that  they  could  walk  with- 
out reeling,  and  hence  to  have  erected  an  altar  of  the  upright  Dionysus 
(Opdov  Acovvaov).     But  he  permitted  a  little  pure  wine  to  be  brought 
in  after  dinner,  just  to  show  the  power  of  the  god.^     The  subject  of 
Amphictyon  feasting  Dionysus  and  other  gods  was  represented  in  terra 
cotta  statues  in  the  temenos  of  Dionysus  near  the  Peiraic  Gate,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  description  of  the  city.^ 

Dionysus,  though  not  one  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  plays  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  Athenian  pantheon,  as  his  festivals  were  the  occasion 
of  the  Attic  drama,  and  the  seasons  of  theatrical  representations.  As 
the  Attic  wine  god  he  is  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  preserved  from 
the  fire  which  blasted  his  mother  only  by  the  ivy  which  suddenly  sprang 
up  in  the  apartment."  As  a  god  of  the  upper  air,  and  of  the  vintage, 
he  appears  to  be  entirely  Hellenic ;  whilst  as  a  ^eo?  x^^^^^":^  ^^  subter- 


>  Thes.  24. 

^  viii.  44. 

■'  Sophocles,  Electr.  v.  707. 

*  ^eoi  TToKiv  (7d>Cov(ri  IlaXXaSos  Btas. 

Persa^,  347. 

*  i.  18,  2.    Ct.  Hesych.  in  voc. 


6  Pausan.  i.  2,  6 ;  x.  8,  1 ;  ApoUod.  iii. 

14,5. 

''  Philochorus,  ap.  Athen.  ii.  7.   Cf.  v.  8. 

^  Pausan.  i.  2,  4. 

'•'  Eurip.  Pha'n.  651,  ct  ibi  scliol. 
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ranean  deity,  the  mystic  lacchus,  or  Bacchus,  celebrated  in  the  Trie- 
terica,  he  was  probably  of  Phrygian  or  Thracian  origin.     Two  places 
in  Attica — Icaria  and  Eleuthene — claimed  to  have  introduced  Dionysus 
into  Attica.     Icaria  lay  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Marathon,  near  Mount  Icarius,  celebrated  for  its  vines.     Eleu- 
therse  was  situated  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  north  of  Eleusis,  near 
the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Cithaeron.     In  the  first  version  the  myth 
ran  as  follows.     Dionysus  coming  into  Attica  along  with  Demeter  was 
received  by  Icarius,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  place,  whom  he  taught 
to  cultivate  the  vine  and  make  wine  of  its  produce.     Some  peasants, 
intoxicated  with  the   draught   Icarius  had  given  them,  and  thinking 
that  he  had  poisoned  them,  slew  him  and  buried  him  under  a  tree. 
His  daughter  Erigone,  directed  to  his  grave  by  his  dog  Maera,  hanged 
herself  on  the  tree.^     Enraged  at  the  death  of  his  friend,  Dionysus 
afflicts  all  the  maidens  connected  with  his  murderers  with  madness,  so 
that  they  hang  themselves  after  the  example  of  Erigone.     An  oracle 
promises  relief  when  the  corpses  are  found  and  expiation  made ;  but  as 
the  search  was  unavailing,  the  festival  called  alcopa,  or  icopa,  was  insti- 
tuted   in   memory  of  Erigone,  called  also   evBeLTrvo';,   in  which  little 
figures  or  masks  (osciUa)  were  hung  on  the  trees.^ 

The  other  version  of  the  myth  was  the  more  prevalent  and  the 
more  important  one.  According  to  this,  it  was  Pegasus  of  Eleutherfe 
who  first  introduced  Dionysus  into  Attica.  In  ancient  times  Eleutherai 
was  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia,  and  voluntarily  annexed  itself  to 
Attica.  Even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  ^  it  was  by  some  ascribed  to  Boeotia. 
Hence  it  was  a  natural  channel  through  which  the  Theban  wine  god  should 
find  his  way  into  Attica.  Near  Eleutherae  he  had  a  temple,  whence  the 
^oupou,  or  antique  image,  was  carried  in  very  early  times  to  Athens,  and 
was  preserved  in  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Dionysus  near  the  theatre.'' 
Besides  the  surname  of  Eleuthereus  (EXeveepev,),  derived  from  the 
place,   the  god,  both  here  and  at  Athens,  had   also  the  surname  of 


*  AiK)llod.  iii.  14,  7. 

^  Hesych.andKtyiu.M.invof.;  Pollux, 
iv.  oo  ;  Athcn.  xiv.  10. 


^  Page  412. 

*  Pausan.  i.  20,  2 ;  liS,  8. 
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e\evd€po,  or  eXevdepto,,  the  '  free'  or  '  liberal ' '  (in  Latin,  Liher),  which  he 
had  in  common  with  Zeus.^  Pausanias  relates  that  Pegasus  was  aided  in 
introducing  him  by  a  Delphic  oracle,  which  had  pronounced  that  the 
god  would  come  among  them  in  the  time  of  Icarius.^  The  advent, 
therefore,  was  contemporary  at  Icaria  and  Athens ;  and  it  is  strange  to 
find  Preller,  after  Osann  and  Bergk,  regarding  the  Icarian  and  Eleu- 
theran  Dionysus  as  two  distinct  deities,  and  the  former  as  the  older 
and  proper  Attic  god."  From  the  account  of  Pausanias,  it  appears  that 
Icarius  and  Pegasus  must  have  been  contemporary,  and  the  apparently 
divergent  stories  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  Icarius 
harboured  the  god  and  first  planted  the  vine  in  Attica,  but  that  it  was 
Pegasus  who  introduced  his  worship.  And  it  is  plain  that  Pegasus  was 
more  considered  by  the  Athenians  than  Icarius,  for  it  is  he  who  is 
placed  at  the  festal  board  with  Dionysus  and  the  other  gods ;  and  it  is 
the  Eleutheran  Dionysus,  as  we  have  just  said,  whose  antique  image 
was  first  adored.  There  were,  indeed,  two  temples  of  Dionysus  in 
the  Limnse,  one  of  which  contained  the  antique  Eleutheran  image,  and 
the  other  a  more  modern  one,  the  work  of  Alcamenes  f  but  there  is 
nothing  to  connect  the  latter  with  an  Icarian  Dionysus,  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  tte  two  statues  represented  difi'erent 
divinities  than  there  is  to  assume  that  the  Athena  of  the  Erechtheium 
and  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon  were  different. 

Amphictyon  was  succeeded  by  Erechtheus,  or  Erichthonios ;  but 
Isocrates  says— identifying  him  with  the  Erechtheus  of  whom  we  have 
spoken— that  he  followed  Cecrops,  who  had  no  male  heir,  and  that 
henceforth  the  kingdom  was  transmitted  to  father  and  son,  down  to  the 
time  of  Theseus  f  whence  we  see  the  inextricable  confusion  of  these 

legends. 

Pandion  I.,  the  neit  on  the  list,  is  alluded  to  by  Thucydides  as  an 
historical  king,  who  allied  himself  with  Tereus  of  Daulia  in  Phocis, 


^  Hesych.  in  voc.  ^-  ->  ^' 

2  "Liberquc   non  ob   licentiam   lingiuc  *  Gricch.    Mythol.     i. 

dictus  est  inventor  vini,  sccl  quia  libcrat  note  2. 

serviiio    curarum    aninuun."— Sencc.    De  °  Pausan.  i.  20,  2. 

Tianq.  c.  15  sub  tin.  "  l*'"^'itli.  p.  258. 
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and  gave  him  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage.'  The  fable  of  Procne  and 
her  daughter  Philomela  is  well  known,  but  has  no  local  Attic  interest. 
According  to  some  authors,  the  advent  of  Demeter  into  Attica  took  place 
in  this  reign,  whilst  others  place  it  in  that  of  his  son  and  successor. 

This  was  Erechtheus,  the  second  of  that  name.  The  worship  of 
Demeter  and  the  mysteries  connected  with  it  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  revered  of  the  Attic  religious  rites.  Herodotus  seems 
tacitly  to  connect  the  Thesmophoria  of  Demeter  and  Core  with  certain 
mysteries  performed  at  the  Lake  of  Sais,  and  describes  them  as  having 
been  brought  into  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  daughters  of  Danaiis,  who 
taught  them  to  the  Pelasgic  women.  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  the 
Peloponnesus  was  subdued  by  the  Dorians,  these  rites  perished  except 
among  the  Arcadians  — a  pre-eminently  agricultural  people.^  Thus 
we  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  celebrated  the 
mysteries  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  were  performed  at  Eleusis. 
They  had  a  story  that  Demeter  had  arrived  among  them  during  her 
wanderings  ;  but  the  surname  of  Eleusinia,  w^hich  they  gave  her,  raises 
a  presumption  that  they  did  not  derive  her  worship  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  but  rather  from  Eleusis  ;  and  indeed 
they  acknowledged  that  Naos,  who  established  it  among  them,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Eumolpus,  the  original  priest  of  the  Eleusinia.^ 
Still  we  find  among  the  Pheneates  traces  of  an  Eastern  origin  of  the 
ceremonies,  for  they  gave  to  Demeter  the  surname  of  Kid  aria,  from 
KiBapi^,  signifying  a  Persian  tiara.*  In  their  greater  mysteries  the 
priest  personated  this  goddess  by  putting  on  a  mask,  and  struck  with 
rods  the  nether  deities.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  the  worship  of  Demeter  may  have  been 
introduced  into  Attica  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  and  it  may  have  come  thither  through  Megara ;  for  the 
Megarians  asserted  that  they  had  erected  temples  to  Demeter  in  the 
time  of  Car,  son  of  Phoroneus,''  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  six  or 


'  Lib.  ii.  c.  29. 

-'  Lib.  ii.  c.  17L 

■*  I'ausan.  viii.  14,  8;  15,  L 


*  Pollux,  vii.  s.  58. 
■'  Pausan.  loc  cit. 
'^  Pausan.  i.  39,  4. 
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seven  centuries  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  long  before  the  advent  of 
Danaiis  into  Greece.'  Megara,  indeed,  seems  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  certain  underground  caves,  where  Demeter  and  Persephone  were 
w^orshipped,-  and  similar  ones  appear  to  have  been  established  at  Eleusis. 
But  though  the  origin  of  the  worship  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  every- 
thing connected  with  it  seems  to  point  to  an  Eastern  origin. 

But  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  the  most  probable  way  in  which 
the  introduction  of  Demeter  into  Attica  may  be  accounted  for.     One  of 
her  surnames  was  Gephyraea  (rec^upaia).^     Now  the  Gephyraeans  were 
a  tribe  said  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin,  to  have  come  with  Cadmus 
into  Boeotia,  and  to  have  settled  at  Tanagra,  also  called  Gephyra.   Being 
afterwards  driven  out,  they  emigrated  into  Attica,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  settle  on  certain  conditions,  and  where  they  established  the 
worship  and  orgies  of  Demeter.*     The  compiler  of  the  '  Etymologicum 
Magnum '  is  wrong  in  calling  them  a  demos ;  they  were  merely  a  race, 
which  eventually  became  dispersed  about  in  various  parts  of  Attica ;  and 
thus  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  who  were  of  Gephyraean  origin,  were 
natives  of  Aphidna.^     Besides  the  name  of  Gephyraea,  Demeter  with 
them  had  also  the  name  of  Achaea  (A.')(aia,  Ion.  ' X-)(aurj).^     Now,  this 
title  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways.     First,  it  may  be  derived 
from   Achaia   in   the    Peloponnesus,    where    Demeter   was   peculiarly 
honoured,  and  where,  under  the  title  of  \lava)(aLa,  she  became  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  Achaean  League  ;^  but  as  this  title  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Gephyraeans,  it  may  here  be  left  out  of  consideration, 
Another  derivation  is  from  axo's — the  grief,  namely,  of  Demeter  for  the 
loss  of  her  daughter,  as  expressed  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  goddess  : 
'O^u  he  fiLv  KpaBirjv  axo<i  eWa/Sev  (v.  40);  and  it  appears  that  in  Boeotia, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Gephyraeans,  there  was  a  festival  to  Achiua 

^  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p.  7  sq.  rjdvv.     Where  Meursius  corrects  with  cer- 

"  Meyapa,  Kardyfia  olKi^fiaTo.  (I)i]cri  ra'iv  tainty  the  last  meaningless  word  by  read- 

Bfoiv,  fjyovv  Ar)nr)Tpos  Ka\  Hepaecpovrjs. —  ing  t]  Ar)(a.     For  Deo  was  the  Eleusiniaii 

Phavorinus.  Demeter  (Att.  Lect.  v,  81). 
'  Etym.  M.  voc.  r€(/)upelf.     So  Stepha-  *  HeVod.  v.  57,  61 ;  Strabo,  p.  404. 

nus  Byz. :   Tt^vpa,  iroKis  Botconus  •  tovs  ''  Herod,  ib.  55  ;  Pint.  Sympos.  i.  10. 

uvToiii  8t  (})a(ri  Koi  Tavaypaiovs,  wf  ^rpd-  ''  Herod,  ib.  61. 

(ia)v  Koi   'EKaToins  •    n</)'  ov   koX  Tecfivpaia  '  Pausan.  vii.  24,  2. 
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called  iiraxOri,-'  melanclioly '  or  '  unpleasant.' '  But  let  us  observe 
that,  in  the  character  of  the  sorrowing  mother,  she  has  the  epithet  of 
axOela  (from  dxOo^y  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  same  lexico- 
grapher gives  also  (under  'Ax«'«)  ^^^  derivation  from  dxo^.  But  a 
scholiast  on  the  '  Theriacs '  of  Nicander  (v.  485),  after  alluding  to  the 
same  derivation,  gives  also  another  from  the  sound  of  the  cymbals^ 
with  which  she  sought  her  daughter ;  and  this  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  more  probable  one.  In  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  the  hiero- 
phant  appears  to  have  sounded  a  kettle-drum  {vx^lovy  We  are  fortified 
in  this  opinion  by  Buttmann,  who  shows  that,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Demeter,  axeeiv  is  not  to  be  translated  '  lament,'  but  '  sound,'  the 
initial  short  a,  for  rj,  being  an  lonicism  {'  Lexilogus,'  'Axeeip).  Hence 
Demeter  had  the  epithet  of  x«>^'<^o'^POTo?— '  brass  rattling ';  •'  and  it  is 
related  that,  when  the  Gephyrieans  emigrated  from  Tanagra,  Demeter 
commanded  them  in  a  dream  to  follow  the  sound  of  the  cymbals,  and 
where  it  ceased,  to  build  a  city ;  and  they  also  erected  a  temple  of  Demeter 
Achfca.^  Hence  Echo  ('  sound ')  is  intimately  connected  with  Demeter. 
Echo  was  the  mother,  by  Pan,  of  Baubo,  or  lambe  —of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presently— and  she  had  an  altar  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  Even 
the  name  of  lacchus  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  noise  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  festival,  and  signified  the  boisterous  song  sung  on  that  occasion.' 
Demeter  is  literally  '  the  earth-mother,'  for  the  Doric  Aa  =  Ya  or 
Trj.  But  the  goddess  Yd,  Yrj,  or  Yala  (Gaea)  is  different  from  Demeter. 
Gsea  is  *  the  earth '  in  its  widest  and  most  general  acceptation,  whilst 


*  Plut.  De  Lsid.  ct  Us.  t.  vii.  p.  489, 
Hciske.  How  M.  Lenorniant  ( Voie  Sacree, 
i.  p.  250)  makes  out  from  this  jassage 
that  the  gotldess  herself  had  the  surname 
of  'EnaxOrj  or  'ETrnx^,  ^vo  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover. 

'^  'AxOfUi,!) dkTjfiTjTTjp,  /xuoTiKwf.— Ilesych. 

^  f)  bill  Tov  tS>v  KVfidTOV  (I.  Kvn^akiav) 
rixnv.  Ai).  Albeit,  not  ad  Hesych..;  schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Ach.  708. 

*  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  Td.  ii.  v.  30.  Cf. 
Veil.  Vaterc.  i.  4. 


''  rindar,  Isth.  vii.  3,  and  schol. 

"  'A;(ata  .  .  .  ^  on  fifra.  KU/i/3«Xu)i'  f]\ov(ra 
TTfv  Kuprjv  (Cv'''^'-  '  *]  ^"t*  Tois  Tavaypaiois 
fieraaraaiv  €K  Tavdypas,  fj  ^riiir]Tr]p  kot 
ovap  (j>avei(ra,  (KeXtvafv  avToiis  UKoXovdrjaai 
Tw  yevofxtva  ^x^  '  'f°''  ottou  av  TravarjTai, 
fKfl  iroXiv  KTicrai  •  kcii  ibpvaavro  Upou 
*A;(niny  Ar)p.iiTfpos. — Etym.  M. 

popLivrjv,  TOVTeaTi  ttjv  ^otjv,  yivfrai  taxos, 
Kai  7rXfoi/atr/i&)  tov  K''laKxos. — Ibid,  in  voc. 
Cf.  Herod,  viii.  65,  T^i'^&)vi7i/. .  .  laKxa^ovai. 
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the  added  appellation  of  ^rr^p  denotes  its  fructifying  power.  Demeter 
is  not  only  the  patroness  of  agriculture,  but  also  of  the  usages  of 
civilized  life  which  result  from  it.  Hence  her  epithet  of  6ea/xo(f)cpoi;,  or 
'  law-bringing,'  shared  also  by  her  daughter  Persephone ;  for  they  are 
an  inseparable  pair.^  Thus  we  find  them  jointly  invoked  as  tod  deafio- 
(fjopo)  in  the  proclamation  of  the  herald  in  the  '  Thesmophoriazusae '  of 
Aristophanes,^  which  is  probably  a  close  imitation  of  that  made  at  the 
festival  of  the  Thesmophoria.  But  this  festival  was  only  a  subsidiary 
one  to  that  of  the  mysteries ;  for  agriculture  is  a  primary  condition, 
without  which  civilization  cannot  exist,  and  therefore,  as  the  cause  of 
it,  demands  a  more  solemn  recognition.  The  Thesmophoria  were  cele- 
brated by  the  women  alone,  and  lasted  only  three  or  four  days ;  whilst 
the  mysteries  took  up  nine,  and  were  open  to  the  whole  population. 

Isocrates,  whilst  acknowledging  that  the  mysteries  originated  in  a 
myth— which  was,  doubtless,  also  the  persuasion  of  every  educated 
Athenian—  has  pointed  out  the  twofold  benefits  which  they  typified ; 
namely,  in  this  life,  agriculture  and  the  civilization  which  results  from 
it ;  in  the  life  to  come,  the  hope,  through  initiation,  of  a  happy  eternity.^ 
So  also  Sophocles,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Plutarch,^  asserts  the 
influence  of  initiation  as  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  future  state : 


Kflvoi  (3poTa>v,  01  Tavra  8epx6(VTes  tcXt) 
fivXaxT  e$   AtSou  •  Tolabe  yap  p.6vois  cxet 
C^v  iari,  rots  6'  aXkoiai  irdvT  eKcl  kuku. 

" 'i'hey  are  thrice  blest 


Who,  having  seen  these  sacred  mysteries, 
Descend  into  the  grave.     For  they  alone 
Once  more  enjoy  a  life,  where  all  the  rest 


Find  nought  but  woe." 


*  The  most  usual  name  for  Persephone 
is  simply  Core  (Koprj),  '  the  maiden '  or 
'  daughter.'  Other  forms  are :  Phersephone, 
Persephassa,  Phersephassa,  Phersephatta. 
The  other  gods  invoked 
Demeter    and    Core,    are 


*  Ver.  295. 
there,    besides 


Plutus,  Calligeneia,  Gaia  KovpoTpu<f)oi 
('  boy-nourishing'),  Hermes,  and  the 
Graces. 

'  Panegyr.  p.  46. 

*  De  and.  poetis,  p.  21  (t.  vi.  p.  76, 
Eeiske). 
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Some  philosopliers  might  despise  the  ceremony;  yet  to  the  latest 
period  of  paganism,  initiation  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  highest  and 
most  distinguished  persons;  and  Cicero,  in  a  general  condemnation  of 
all  nocturnal  rites,  excepted  only  this.^ 

The  mysteries  shadowed  forth  the  analogy  between  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  and  the  committal  of  the  dead  body  to  the  earth,  from  which 
both  were  to  rise  again  with  renewed  vigour.  Cicero,  in  another  pas- 
sage, adverts  to  a  custom-which  he  says  was  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Cecrops-of  immediately  burying  the  dead  in  the  earth,  and  sowing 
seeds  over  their  graves,  so  that  they  might  repose,  as  it  were,  m  the 
bosom  of  a  mother.^  Core,  the  offspring  of  Demeter,  passes,  like  the  seed, 
a  portion  of  her  existence  underground,  or  in  Hades,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  rises  again  to  the  light  of  day.     The  myth  ran  as  follows  : 

Demeter,  when  her  daughter  had  been  ravished  by  Aidoneus,  wan- 
dered over  the  earth,  seeking  her  with  lighted  torches.     The  scene  of 
the  rape  has  been  variously  selected ;  but  Attic  traditions-with  which 
alone  we  are  here  concerned- placed  it  either  at  Erineos,  on  the  western 
or  Eleusinian  Cephisus,  or  at  the  chasm  at  Colonus,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  threshold  of  Hades.-^     At  length,  having  arrived  at  Eleusis-- 
from  which  circumstance  the  place,  according  to  some,  derived  its  name 
(eXeuo-t?,  '  advent ')— she  sat  down  on  the  ayeXaaTO^  irerpa,  or  stone  of 
grief,  near  the  well  called    Callichoros,  on  which   also  Theseus  was 
related  to  have  sat  before  his  descent  into  Hades.''     Being  introduced 
into  the  palace  of  Celeus,  King  of   the  Eleusinians,  an  old  woman 
named  Baubo,'  Babo,  or  lambe,  made  the  goddess  laugh  by  her  obscene 

^  "  Nam  niihi  qnwm  multa  eximia  divi-  ^  6  Karappdicrris  oSo?.— Soph.  CEd.  Col. 

naquc    videntur    Athcna3    tucc    peperisse  IfiOO. 

atque  in  vitam  hominum  attulisse,  turn  ■*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  782. 

nihil    melius    illis  mysteriis,  quibus   ex  ^.  The  name,  slightly  altered  to  Bu^/3a),. 

agresti  immaniqiie  vita  exculti  ad  humani-  appears  to  be  still  used  in  these  parts  as  a 

tatem  ct   mitigati   sumus.    Initiaque   ut  term  of  reproach  towards  a  disreputable 

appellantur,  ita   re  vera  principia    vitae  old  woman.    F.  Lenormant,  Voie  Sacree,  i. 

cognovimus  :    neque    solum  cum   la?titia  p.  244.     As  lambe,  she  is  the  eponymous 

Vivendi  rationem  accepimus,  set  etiam  cum  inventor  of  the  iambic  verse,  also  employed 

spe  meliore  moriendi.*'— De  Leg.  ii.  14,36.  for  abuse.     Cf.  Apollod.  i.  5,  1 ;  Clemens 

2  Ibid.  25,  63.  Alex.  Protrcpt.  p.  17 ;  llor.  Od.  i.  16,  24. 
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jokes  or  gestures— a  story  doubtless  invented  to  account  for  the  jeers 
uttered  by  the  women  in  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  and  the 
'  gephyrisms,'  or  ribald  language  at  the  bridge,  during  the  Eleusinian 
procession.  According  to  another  version  of  the  story  it  was  Phytalus, 
not  Celeus,  who  received  the  goddess.  She  rewarded  him  by  creating 
the  fig-tree,^  whence  a  suburb  of  Athens  was  called  'lepa  Xvkt],  or  The 
Holy  Fig  Tree ;  for  as  the  olive  was  sacred  to  Athena,  so  was  the  fig  to 
Demeter.  At  this  place  there  was  a  plantation  of  figs  under  the  care 
of  the  Phytalidse,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Phytalus. 

According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  Demeter  herself  who  instituted 
the  mysteries,  and  the  first  initiated  in  them  were  Triptolemus,  Diodes, 
Eumolpus,  and  Celeus."  Triptolemus  was  the  son  of  Celeus  and  Meta- 
neira,  or  according  to  Pherecydes,  of  Oceanos  and  Gaea.^  Demeter 
provided  him  with  seed-corn  and  gave  him  a  car  yoked  with  dragony, 
in  which  being  carried  through  the  air,  he  sowed  the  whole  earth. 
Eumolpus  was  the  first  hierophant,  or  chief  priest  of  the  mysteries, 
whose  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Eumolpids  (Ev/zoXm^at),  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  same  office.  Sophocles  represents  them  as  having 
the  golden  key  of  the  mysteries,  with  which  they  touched  the  tongues 
of  the  initiated,  in  token  of  the  silence  enjoined.''  But  who  Eumolpus 
was  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  most  generally  received  opinion 
is  that  he  was  a  Thracian,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  who  aided  the  Eleu- 
sinians in  a  war  against  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens.^'  According  to 
some  traditions,  the  first  hierophant  was  a  son  of  Deiope,  the  daughter 
of  Triptolemus ;  according  to  others,  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
the  Thracian.^  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the  Eumolpids  was 
invented  to  explain  one  of  their  chief  qualifications,  namely,  a  good  voice 
for  singing  {ev  iiekireiv).  Philostratus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonius,  the 
Attic  Sophist,  who  became  hierophant  in  his  old  age,  observes  that  he 


^  Pausan.  i.  37,  2. 

'  Jsocrat.  Panegyr.  p.  46 ;  Horn.  Hymn, 
in  Cer. 

='  Apollod.  i.  5,  2. 


'  (Ed.  Col.  1051. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  15 ;  Plat.  Menex.  239  (ii. 
iii.  386,  Bekk.) ;  Isocr.  Panegyr.  p.  54. 
•■■  Schol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1051. 
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had  not  so  fine  a  voice  as  his  predecessors  Heracleides,  Logimus  and 
Glaucus,  though  he  excelled  them  in  gravity,  dignity,  and  grace.^ 
Philostratus  had  said  just  before  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  voices, 
or  sounds  {<p(ovd^),  which  proceeded  from  the  avuKTopa,  or  shrines; 
whence,  perhaps,  we  may  conclude  that  the  revelations  made  to  the 
myst«  were  delivered  in  a  kind  of  song,  or  chant.^  The  stress  here  laid 
on  a  fine  voice  seems  to  show  that  singing  was  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  the  hierophant,  as  the  name  of  the  functionaries  would  imply.  Yet 
Donaldson  has  observed,  after  Miiller,  that  "  the  Eumolpids  were  not 
singers  of  hymns,  but  dancers  in  the  chorus  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus."^ 
It  is  true  that  fjiok-Trri  may  mean  a  dance  as  well  as  a  song,  and  indeed 
any  kind  of  sport ;  yet  singing  is  the  most  usual  interpretation ;  and 
that  the  chorus  at  Eleusis  was  accompanied  with  singing  we  see  from 
the  account  of  Pausanias."  And  in  fact,  the  choruses  did  not  begin  till 
after  the  autopsy  (avTofla)  in  the  adytum,  where  the  voices  were  heard 
and  revelations  made.  So  also  a  fine  sonorous  voice  was  requisite  for 
the  herald  of  the  mysteries.^ 

The  celebration  of  the  mysteries"  was  no  doubt  at  first  rude  and 
simple  in  comparison  with  what  it  afterwards  became.  At  a  later 
period  it  was  necessary  to  have  been  first  initiated  in  the  Lesser  Mys- 
teries before  admission  to  the  Greater.  The  lesser  mysteries  seem  to 
have  been  proper  to  Persephone,*^  and  were  considered  as  a  purifi- 
cation preparatory  to  the  greater.  They  were  called  fivaTiKa,  and  the 
person  admitted  to  them  ^ivarr)^ ;  while  the  greater  were  called  iiroirrtKu, 
and  when  the  mysta  obtained  this  complete  initiation  he  became  an 
tVoTTT?/?  or  epopt  (from  eirotTTeveiv,  '  to  overlook  ')."      The  ceremony. 


1  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  c.  20,  s.  i.  p.  600  sq. 

^  fTTfTpdrrr)  Kai  ras  t^  avaKTopav  (fxavds. 
Meursius,  Eleusinia,  c.  13,  has  made  non- 
sense of  the  passage,  by  translating  cV- 
fTpdiTT],  commataoit. 

^  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  14  ;  Miiller, 
Hist,  of  Greek  Literat.  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

*  tjcav  (s  TTjv  Bfov. — i.  8S,  ('». 


^  KXeoKpLTOs  be  6  tu>v  fivarav  icrjpv^, 
fidX  ep(f)(ovos  (or  fv(f>a)Vos)  S>v,  k.t.X. — 
Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  s.  20. 

«  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  84G. 

"^  Harpocr.  voc.  dvfno-KTfVTos ;  Suid.  voc. 
eVoTTTat.  The  mystje,  however,  though 
not  epopta^  were  n€fivT}fJifvoi,  '  initiated.' — 
Aristoph.  IJan.  318,  330. 
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when  completed,  was  called  reXeTi],  from  its  being  supposed  to  render 
the  partakers  in  it  perfect.  But  according  to  some  writers  there  were 
three  degrees  of  initiation.  The  lesser  mysteries  were  instituted  in 
favour  of  Heracles,  and  therefore  not  till  the  time  of  Theseus,  with 
whom,  in  the  Attic  mythology,  he  was  supposed  to  be  contemporary. 
Heracles,  as  a  foreigner,  could  not  be  gratified  with  initiation  into  the 
greater  Eleusinia ;  but  to  compensate  for  his  disappointment  the  lesser 
were  instituted.  A  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  ^  says  that  he  was 
initiated  in  the  demos  of  Melite,  in  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked 
(supra,  p.  20),  he  had  in  after  times  a  celebrated  temple.  But  Agrae 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Ilissus,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
(supra,  p.  18),  afterwards  became  the  place  of  their  celebration,  and  was 
sacred  to  Demeter  as  well  as  to  Artemis.^ 

The  hierarchy  presiding  over  the  mysteries,  consisted,  first,  of  the 
hierophant  {i€po^dvrf]<;),  who  was  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  the  Athenian 
priests.  He  was  also  called  the  mystagogue  (/uLvarayoyyo';),  because  he 
introduced  the  mystae  into  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  assisted  by  the  priest  called  Daiduchos  (BaBovxo<i),  or  '  the  torch- 
bearer.'  ^  Besides  these  priests,  there  were  the  Hieroceryx  (lepoKrjpv^) 
or  *  holy  herald,'  and  the  6  eVt  ^(o/jlw,  or  '  minister  at  the  altar.'  Marble 
thrones  inscribed  with  the  names  of  all  these  priests  except  the  last, 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre.  The  hierophant  represented 
the  creator,  the  daiduchus  the  sun,  the  6  iirl  ^o)fMM  the  moon,  and  the 
hieroceryx  Hermes  ;*  the  last  no  doubt  as  the  conductor  of  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  agreeably  to  that  part  of  the  allegory  which  related  to  a 
future  state.  Not  only  the  priests  of  the  mysteries,  but  all  the  initiated 
also  were  crowned  with  myrtle ;  a  plant  specially  dedicated  to  the 
xOovioi  6eoi,  or  subterranean  gods — as  were  Demeter  and  Persephone — 
by  Dionysus,  when  he  descended  into  Hades  in  search  of  his  mother 
Semele.^     So  too,  the  image  of  lacchus,  the  mystical  Dionysus  of  the 

^  Ran.  504.  Divis.  Qusest.  ap.  Meurs.  Eleusinia,  c.  13. 

'^  Hesych.  in  voc. ;  Polyaen.  v.  17,  1.  *  Euseb.  Prjepar.  Evang.  lib.  iii. 

Tfpas  p.ivyapl(po<f)dpTr]s  anaKoidqbov-  '  Istros,  ap.  schol.  ad  Soph.   (Ed.  Col. 

Xo?  f to-o)  tS>v  duaKTopayv  etVf^aXf. — Sopater,      681.     Cf.  schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  333. 
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Eleusinia,  was  also  crowned  with  myrtle,  though  in  his  more  cheerful 
character  of  the  wine-god,  his  diadem  was  composed  of  the  ivy  and  the 
grape.     laechus  seems  to  be  Dionysus  yet  in  his  infancy,  and  thus  we 
find  him  called  Dionysus  at  the  breast.^     May  not  therefore  lacchus 
represent  the  grape,  still  unsevered  from  the  stem,  and  consequently 
still   sucking  its  mother   earth,  whilst  in  mature   age,  as  Dionysus, 
he  presides  over  the  produce  of  the  grape,  or  wine  ?     And  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  states  of  the  god  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nised by  some  of  the  ancient  interpreters  of  his  allegorical  existence  ; 
for  Diodorus   Siculus,  explaining  why  he  was  thought  to  have  had 
two  mothers,  says  that  one  of  his  births  was  from  the  earth,  the 
other  from  the  vine.^     lacchus  and  Dionysus  are  also  identified  by 
other  writers,  as  Sophocles  and  Strabo.^     lacchus  is  sometimes  re- 
presented as  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  sometimes  by  Core,  and 
thus  also  like  them  a  x^ovio^;  6e6^,  or  terrene  deity.     And  thus  he 
seems  to  be  identical  with  Zaypev^,  the  chief  god  of  the  Orphic  mys- 
teries, which  were  also  Bacchic*     Zagreus,  like  lacchus,  is  the  child  of 
the  first  birth,  from  Zeus  and  Persephone,  whilst  Dionysus  is  of  the 
second  birth,  from  Zeus  and  Semele.    Thus  Nonnus  :  'Apx^yova^  Zayprj'i 
Kal  6-\lny6v(p  Aiovvcrro.  Zagreus  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Titans,  and  Hera 
presents  his  heart  to  Zeus,  who  devours  it ;  or,  according  to  another 
version,  presents  it  to  Semele,  from  whom  the  Theban  Dionysus,  the 
wine-god,  is  born.     Here  doubtless  we  have  an  allegory  of  the  vintage, 
and  the  tearing  to  pieces  of  Zagreus  symbolizes  the  crushing  oi  the 
grape.     Zagreus  is  sometimes  said  to  be  Pluto's  !?on,  while  sometimes 
he  is  identified  with  Pluto  himself,  the  mighty  hunter  who  captures  all ; 
his  name  being  derived  from  aypevo)  and  the  intensive  particle  ^a.^ 

tius  and  Suidas  in  voc. 

*    WOT€     TTjV     IXiV     (K    y^f,     TJJV     6'    iK    TUV 


ufiniXov   ytvtaiv    tov   6(ov,    vofii^tadai. — 
iii.  62. 

*  See  l^uphocl.  Ant.  v.  1115  sqq.  "Iuk- 
Xov  re  Koi  Tou  Aiowaov  KoKovai,  Koi  tov 
dpxrjytrqv  riov  /xvo-TTjpt'coj',  rr?  Ai]fiT]Tp(.s 
baipnva. — }^tralH>,  10,  ]).  468. 


Upcpea  T  avaKT  e^cav 
/SaKxevf.— Eur.  Hipp.  953. 
Cf.  Herod,  ii.  81. 

*  Zaypfvs '  6  Aiowaos  .  .  .  ^oKel  yap 
6  Zevf  piyTjvai  rp  HepafCJiovt}'  t^  rjf  x^ouios 
6  Aioi/ftrof  .  .  .  Trapa  to  ^a,  Iv  ij  6  irdvv 
aypfvav,  Tivts  t6v  avrov  <f)a(riv  fivai  roi 
nXovTww.— Etym.  M.  (.'f.  Pliot.  and  He- 
sydi.  in  voc. 
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That  there  was  some  esoteric  dogma  in  the  mysteries  we  may 
perhaps  infer  from  the  account  given  by  Pausanias  of  their  celebration 
at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia,  which  no  doubt  bore  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
Eleusis  and  may  even,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  the  prototype  of  them. 
The  priest  took  from  a  sort  of  stone  chest  {TreTpcofia),  some  writings, 
which  he  read  to  the  initiated,  and  again  deposited  them  in  the  same 
place.^  But  Pausanias  always  approaches  the  subject  of  the  mysteries 
with  awe,  and  says  as  little  about  them  as  possible ;  and  since  the  reve- 
lation of  them  was  forbidden  under  the  most  dreadful  penalties,  we  know 
little  or  nothing  of  their  real  nature.  The  initiatory  ceremonies  on 
entering  the  adytum  were  calculated  to  inspire  a  holy  terror."  In  an 
alternation  of  darkness  and  light,  the  ears  of  the  mysta3  were  sainted 
with  a  variety  of  sounds,  their  eyes  feasted  with  a  variety  of  spec- 
tacles. Thunder  rolled,  lightnings  flashed,  blows  were  inflicted  in  the 
darkness  by  the  unknown  hands  of  those  previously  initiated,  and  the 
temple  was  filled  with  mystic  lamentations.  But  suddenly,  the  scene 
changed.  A  divine  light  dispelled  the  darkness,  the  mysta  became  an 
epopt,  cheerful  meadows  appeared,  divine  hymns  were  heard,  dances 
were  seen  and  holy  phantasms ;  and,  the  initiation  being  complete, 
the  initiated  were  dismissed  with  the  words  Konx,  Ompax  {Kuy^, 
"0/^7ra|),  to  roam  about  at  pleasure  and  join  the  dances,  indispensable  to 
every  mystery ;  whence  they  who  revealed  them  were  said  k^opxdaOao 
TO,  fivaTi]pLa.  The  person  to  be  initiated  was  required  to  fast,  to  drink 
a  mixture  called  cycfon  (KVKecop) ;  he  took  some  object  from  a  chest, 
placed  it  in  the  calathus,  or  basket,  and  then  returned  it  again  from  the 
calathus  into  the  chest.  Might  not  this  have  been  the  ear  of  corn 
{TedepLafievo^  arcixv^),  the  last  and  most  perfect  mystery  exhibited  tt> 
the  epopt  ?  Among  the  things  revealed  appears  to  have  been  the 
genesis  of  the  god,  typified  apparently  in  a  manner  sufiiciently  gross.^ 
The  final  revelation  seems  to  have  been  that  Brimo  (either  Deo  or 


'  Pausan.  viii.  15,  1, 

'^  oi  p.fpvT}pitvoi  tovs  piWovras  nveladat 
8tbiTTovTai. —  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1^52. 

■'  Kui    yap    a[    TiXiTUL    Kai  ra    opyui   to. 


TovTOiv  cix^v  aiviyp.aTa '  tov  KTfva  p.(v  f] 
'EXevtri's,  rj  (f)aXkayo}yi.a  de  tov  (})aW6v. — 
'I'heodoret.  1  herap.  vii.  But  according  to 
Tcrtullinn,  the  (paWos  seems  also  to  have 
licen   exhibited  at  Eleusis :    SSiunilacruiu 
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Persephone)  had  brought  forth  a  holy  son,  Brimos ;'  which  may  perhaps 
mean  that  the  seed-corn  had  produced  other  corn. 

We  learn  not  what  doctrines  or  moral  precepts,  if  any,  were  incul- 
cated in  the  mysteries,  but  it  was  probably  the  revelation  of  these 
that  was  punished,  like  other  impiety,  with  death ;  for  many  of  the  cere- 
monies practised  seem  to  have  been  openly  talked  of,  and  even  parodied 
on  the  stage,  as  we  see  in  the  '  Frogs  '  of  Aristophanes.  Eustratius,  or 
whoever  was  the  commentator  on  the  first  book  of  Aristotle's  '  Nicoma- 
chean  Ethics,'  says,  that  it  was  for  revealing,  as  it  was  thought,  some 
of  the  more  nnjsterious  parts  of  initiation  in  his  tragedies  that  iEschylus 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Dionysus ;  and  being  tried 
for  the  offence  in  the  court  of  Areiopagus,  obtained  an  acquittal  by 
showing  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.^  Now,  we  can  only  suppose 
that  these  were  some  doctrines  which  had  occurred  spontaneously  to 
the  poet's  mind.  And  that  they  might  easily  have  done  so,  being  in 
fact  not  very  recondite,  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  Meliau 
Diagoras,  who  having,  it  appears,  been  really  initiated,  dissuaded  others 
from  doing  the  same  by  representing  the  mysteries  as  trivial — an 
offence  for  which  a  reward  of  two  talents  was  offered  to  whomsoever 
should  bring  him  alive,  and  one  for  killing  him.^  But  the  whole  subject 
of  the  mysteries  is  so  obscure,  that  we  will  not  venture  any  positive 
opinion  upon  this  part  of  them.^ 


niembri  virilis  revelatur. — Adv.  Valent.  c.  i. 
I'>ut  Meursius  (Eleusis,  ell)  thinks  he  is 
mistaken,  and  that  the  only  object  revealed 
was  that  shown  by  Baubo  to  Denieter. 

'  iepov  fT€Kf  TTOTvia  Kovpov,  BpiflU)  Bpi- 
finu. — riiilosophumena,  ascribed  to  Origen, 
V.  8.  Sec  Lenormant,  Yoie  ^'acree,  t.  i. 
p.  318;  Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  \\  15 
(Potter);  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  20.  Ee- 
specting  the  ceremonies  of  initiation,  see 
the  passages  collected  from  Clemens,  Aino- 
bius,  Porphyrins,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Proclus, 
&c  ,  by  Meursius,  in  his  '  Kleusinia,'  c. 
10,  11. 

Te>v  p.v<TTiKnTfpo)v  ntpKpyoTfpov  aiTT(- 


adai  foiKf,  in  Ethic.  Nicom.  iii.  1 ;  ap.  Petit, 
Leg.  Att.  i.  i.  15;  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  ii. 
p.  461. 

3  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1073  ;  Nub.  828 ; 
Ran.  323. 

*  Those  who  would  see  how  much  or 
how  little  is  known  about  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  should  consult  the  first  volume 
of  Lobeck''s  'Aglaophamus';  who,  however, 
perhaps  depreciates  them  too  much.  A 
comparison  of  Lobeck  with  Warburton's 
'  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,'  bk.  ii.  s.  4, 
will  show  how  variously  the  same  subject 
may  be  viewed  by  different  minds. 


Erechtheus  is  said  to  have  been  aided  by  Ion  in  his  war  against  the 
Eleusinians  and  their  allies,  the  Thracians,  under  Eumolpus,  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  commonly  received  account.  Ion  was  the  grandson 
of  Erechtheus,  being  the  son  of  his  daughter,  Creiisa,  married  to 
Xuthus.  On  chronological  grounds,  therefore,  the  story  is  hardly 
consistent ;  but  in  these  Attic  legends  this  is  a  |X)int  on  which  we  must 
not  be  too  particular.  The  favourite  tradition  was,  that  Ion  was  not 
the  son  of  Xuthus,  but  of  Apollo,  who  did  violence  to  Creiisa  in  a  cave 
on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Acropolis.  The  cave,  or  a  closely 
adjoining  one,  was  at  a  much  later  period  dedicated  to  Pan,  and  is  .till 
a  conspicuous  object.     The  story  is  told  by  Euripides  : 


KP. 


oi(rBa  KeKpoTTias  ntTpas 


Trpow^oppov  I'lVTpov,  as  Ma<pas  KiKXtjo'Kup.fi' ; 
riAI.     otS',  (vda  Tlavus  "idvra  koI  jSw/xot  TrtXas. 
KP.        ivTiivO'  aya>va  bfivov  rj-ycovia-yifda. 
IIAI.      Tiv  ;   a)f  aTravTO.  baKpvd  poi  vols  aois  Xoyoisr. 
KP.        f^oi^ot  ^uvrjyjr'  uKovaa  hva-Ti\vuv  y\pov}  • 

(;r.  ■" Thou  know'st  that  northern  cave 

At  the  Cecropiau  rocks  we  call  the  High.? 
Vmd.     Ves — where  Pan's  altars  are  and  cavern -shrine. 
Cr.        a  fearful  contest  once  1  passVl  through  there. 
P^D.     Say  what — thy  words  call  tears  into  my  eyes. 
Ci{.         Phoebus  there  made  me  his  uuwilliny;  wife." 


Ion,  the  fruit  of  this  violence,  was  reputed,  the  progenitor  of  the  lonians ; 
and  hence  also  Apollo  derived  his  name  of  Trarpwoq,  or  '  the  ancestral.'^ 
We  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  story  that  the  worship  of  Apollo 
was  introduced  into  Attica  about  this  time  by  the  lonians.  The  gene- 
alogy seems  to  have  been  universally  accepted  f  but  the  lonians,  under 
the  name  of  laones,  had  existed  even  in  Attica  before  the  period 
ascribed  to  Ion.*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  related  that  Erechtheus 
with  the  aid  of  Ion — that  is,  of  the  lonians — defeated  Eumolpus  and 


'  Ion,  V.  036  sqq.  Cf.  v.  1 0  sqq. ; 
Pausan.  i.  28,  4,  &c.  From  which  pas- 
sages we  learn  that  the  rocks  at  this  [oint 
were  calleil  MaKpni  IltTpau 

'  Schol.  Arist^>ph.  Xub.  ilTO';  Av.  1520. 


^  Harjx)cr.  in'ATToXXcoi'Trar/^aioy;  Aristot. 
Met.  iv.  28;  &c. 

*  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Ilcll.  i.  p.  55, 
note  ". 
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the  Thraciaus,  when  the  Eleusiniaiis  surrendered,  on  condition  of 
retaining  their  peculiar  ceremonies.^  According  to  the  authority  just 
quoted,  Erechtheus  fell  in  this  war,  and  also  Immaradus,  the  son  of 
Eumolpus;  but  there  was  another  tradition,  that  Eumolpus  himself 
was  killed  by  Erechtheus,  for  which  he  in  turn  was  put  to  death  by 
Poseidon,  the  father  of  Eumolpus'— a  version,  however,  which  Pau- 
sanias  rejected.^  Ion  was  now  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
Athenians,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  them  into 
four  tribes.*  According  to  some  authorities,  the  festival  of  the  Boe- 
dromia  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  aid  rendered  to  the 
Athenians  by  Ion  f  but  there  are  other  accounts  of  its  origin. 

Besides  Creiisa,  there  are  legends  connected  with  the  other  five 
daughters  of  Erechtheus.  In  order  to  insure  success  in  his  war  with 
the  Eleusinians,  he  had  been  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  sacrifice  one  of 
them.  Protogeneia,  the  eldest,  was  selected  as  the  victim ;  but  two 
other  of  the  maidens.  Pandora  and  Chthonia,  also  put  themselves  to 
death.  Hence  they  were  called  'par  excellence  UapOevoi,  or  '  the  Virgins,' 
and  are  several  times  alluded  to  by  Cicero  under  that  name.**  Some 
say  that  they  were  deified  under  the  name  of  Hyades ;'  but,  like  all 
other  Attic  myths,  not  only  is  there  a  great  diversity  on  this  point, 
but  also  on  the  whole  story  ;  for  Demosthenes  says  that  Erechtheus 
sacrificed  all  his  daughters,  and  that  they  obtained  the  name  of  Hya- 
cinthides.®  Of  the  other  daughters,  Procris  was  married  to  Cephalos, 
whose  well-known  tale  has  no  local  interest ;  whilst  Oreithyia  was 
carried  off  by  Boreas. 

The  rape  of  Oreithyia  is  a  celebrated  Attic  myth,  and  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  tragedy  both  by  ^schylus  and  Sophocles.  The  maiden 
was  sporting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  when  she  was  carried  off  by 


'  tSi'a  reXcii/  ttjv  TeXerrjv. — raiusan.  i. 
38,  3. 

'  Ai^;ollod.  iii.  15,  4  sq. 

^  i.  27,  5. 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  3F3. 

''  Harpocr.  in  voc.  ^orjbpofiflp  yap  to 
^orjoflv    wvo/xa^cro,    TovTfo-Tiv    (tti    fidxV 


Bpafiflv. 

®  Pro  Sestio,  xxi,  48  (ubi  vid.  schol. 
Bob.);  Tusc.  Q.  i.  48, 116  ;  De  N.  Deor.  iii. 
19,  49. 

"  Schol.  ad  A  rat.  ap.  Meurt;!. 

"  Orat.  Funebr.  p.  1397,  Reiske.  Cf. 
riiot.  Lex.  voc.  Ilapdfvoi. 
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the  blustering  god.^  They  who  have  experienced  with  what  violence 
the  north  wind  sometimes  blows  at  Athens  will  easily  realize  the  origin 
of  the  fable.  The  scene  of  the  occurrence,  marked  by  an  altar  to 
Boreas,  was  still  pointed  out  in  the  later  days  of  Athens.  Plato  looks 
at  the  tale  in  a  Euhemeristic  light ;  and  Socrates,  in  the  '  Pheedrus,' 
explains  that  Oreithyia  was  blown  by  the  north  wind  from  a  rock  at 
this  spot  and  killed,  adding,  that  another  version  placed  the  scene  at 
the  Areiopagus.^ 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Leos  is  related  to  have  sacrificed 
his  daughters  in  order  to  avert  a  pestilence.  Their  names  were  Praxi- 
thea,  or  Phrasithea,  Theope,  and  Euboule.^  The  Athenians  erected  a 
monument  to  them  called  Leocorion,  which  in  later  times  came  to  be 
included  in  the  agora  or  market-place. 

The  reigns  of  the  two  next  sovereigns— Cecrops  II.  and  Pandion  II. 
—offer  nothing  worthy  of  note.  The  reign  of  ^geus,  the  adopted  son 
and  successor  of  Pandion  II.,  is  more  important,  and  chiefly  as  the 
father  of  Theseus,  the  Attic  national  hero. 

The  childless  ^geus  had  consulted  the  Pythian  oracle  respecting 
a  remedy  for  that  misfortune  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Athens  was  in- 
veigled at  Troezen  into  a  connection  with  ^Ethra,  daughter  of  Pittheus, 
who  ruled  there.  ^Egeus  leaves  her  pregnant,  instructing  her,  if  she 
should  bear  a  son,  to  conceal  from  him  the  name  of  his  father,  but  to 
bid  him,  when  strong  enough,  to  lift  a  rock,  under  which  ^geus  had 
concealed  his  sword  and  sandals,  and  to  bring  them  to  Athens.  ^Egeus  is 
sometimes  identified  with  Poseidon ;  at  least,  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
prevalent  in  ancient  times,  of  glossing  over  slips  like  ^thra's  by  giving 
out  that  the  fruit  of  them  was  the  ofispring  of  a  god,  Theseus  was  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Poseidon."     Poseidon,  therefore,  was  only  his  putative 


'  Apollod.  iii.  15,  2 ;  r'ausan.  i.  19,  0. 

''  Phc-edr.  p.  229  (i.  i.  7,  Bekk.). 

^  /Elian,  V.  H.  xii.  28 ;  Suid.  voc.  Aeoo- 
Kopiov.  All  the  authorities  for  the  story 
will  be  found  collected  in  Meursius,  Ceram. 
Gem.  c.  17. 

*  1  kit.  Thes.  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  59.  M. 
Lcnormant,   Voie   Sacre'c,   i.    255,    would 


identify  -(Egeus  with  Poseidon,  from  Stralio, 
p.  405,  and  Virgil,  Mn.  iii.  74.  But  the 
forms  iEga^us  and  ^Egeus  are  radically 
different.  In  the  next  page,  M.  Lenor- 
mant  repeats  the  erroneous  story  of  the 
.^gsean  Sea  being  named  from  /Egeus 
precipitating;  himself  into  it.  See  below, 
p.  61,  note  '. 
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father.  After  liis  return  to  Athens,  Mgews  celebrated  the  Panathenaic 
festival,  in  which  Androgens,  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  was  the  victor 
in  every  contest.  iEgens  became  ahxrmed  at  his  success,  especially 
as  he  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  Pallantida?,  who  were  his 
rivals,  and  he  therefore  caused  Androgens  to  be  murdered  at  (Enoe,  in 
Attica,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  sacred  festival  at  Thebes.^  To  avenge 
this  deed,  Minos  makes  war  on  the  Athenians,  subdues  them,  and  com- 
pels them  to  pay,  either  annually  or  at  certain  stated  periods,  a  tribute 
of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Cretan 
Minotaur. 

The  payment  goes  on  some  years ;  Theseus,  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  manhood,  dedicates  his  forelocks  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  the  mode  of 
tonsure  called  Theseis;^  then  lifts  the  rock,  previously  called  Ato? 
lOevLov  ^Q)/j,()<;,  but  thenceforwards  Trerpa  BT/o-e&K  ;  ^  and  lakes  from 
under  it  the  sword  and  sandals.  AVith  these  trophies  he  set  off  for 
Athens,  and  emulating  Heracles,  chose  to  go  by  land,  because  the  road 
was  beset  with  dangers.  His  exploits  were  six.  1.  On  the  mountain 
between  Troezen  and  Epidaurus  he  overcame  Periphetes,  son  of  He- 
phaestus, surnamed  Korynetes,  from  the  iron  club  (Kopuvrj)  with  which 
he  slew  those  who  approached  his  haunt.  2.  On  the  Corinthian  Isth- 
mus he  put  his  relative,  Sinis,  to  death  after  his  own  fashion,  by  com- 
pelling him  to  bend  a  pine  tree,  which,  by  its  revulsion,  threw  him  into 
the  air.  As  this  was  the  boundary  between  Ionia  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
Theseus  afterwards  erected  at  the  spot  a-  column  with  inscriptions  denot- 
ing their  respective  limits,  and  instituted  here  the  Isthmian  games.^ 
3.  He  despatched  the  Crommyonian  boar.  4.  He  slew  the  robber  Sciron 
on  the  cliffs  named  after  him,  where  he  compelled  the  passers-by  to  wash 
his  feet,  and  then  kicked  them  into  the  sea,  as  Theseus  did  him. 
5.  Near  Eleusis  he  wrestled  with  and  overthrew  Cercyon,  and  then  put 

*  Died.  Fie.  iv.  60 ;  Apollod.  iii.  15,  7.      the   main   and   n)ost    generally   accepted 
There  are  other  accounts ;  as  that  ^Tlgeus      outline, 
sent   him  against   the  Marathonian  bull,  ^  Phit.  'J'hes.  .'). 

^(.     Hero,   as   elsewhere,  we   give   only  ^  Tausan.  ii.  32   7. 

*  riut.  Thes.  25;  Straho,  p.  .'^02.  * 


him  to  death.  6.  On  the  banks  of  the  Eleusiuian  Cephisus  he  sub- 
dued Polypemon  or  Damastes,  better  known  as  Procrustes.  Having 
achieved  these  labours,  he  crossed  the  Cephisus,  and  at  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Meilichios  was  purged  by  the  Phytalida?  of  the  homicides  he  had 
committed.^ 

The  contrast  between  manly  strength  and  female  delicacy,  and  the 
picture  of  the  hero  sunk  for  a  while  into  effeminacy,  were  favourite 
topics  with  the  ancients,  and  gave  rise  to  the  stories  of  Heracles  in  the 
service  of  Omphale,  and  of  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes. 
After  performing  these  exploits,  Theseus,  like  Heracles,  puts  on  the 
dress  of  a  maiden  and  proceeds  to  Athens.  His  appearance  provokes 
the  ridicule  of  some  labourers  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  the 
Delphinian  Apollo,  which,  according  to  the  description  of  Pausanias,''* 
must  have  been  near  the  Olympium  and  the  Ilissus.  Enraged  at  their 
jeers,  Theseus  unyokes  some  oxen  from  a  cart,  and  throws  it  over  their 
heads  upon  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Hence  we  see  that  the  worship  of 
Apollo  had  been  introduced  before  this  time,  and  that  the  city  had 
extended  itself  beyond  the  original  Cecropia. 

In  the  interval  -^geus  had  espoused  Medea,  a  fugitive  from  Corinth, 
and  Athens  was  distracted  by  factions.  Medea  recognised  Theseus,  who 
had  not  yet  discovered  himself  to  his  father,  and  fearing  his  influence, 
persuaded  -^Egeus  to  poison  him  at  dinner ;  but  during  the  banquet 
Theseus  happened  to  draw  his  father's  sword,  and  ^geus,  recognising 
his  son,  dashed  the  poisoned  cup  from  his  lips.  The  spot  where  the 
poison  wfts  said  to  have  fallen  was  still  marked,  in  Plutarch's  time,  by 
an  inclosure  in  the  Delphinium,  which  therefore  must  have  originally 
formed  part  of  the  royal  palace.^ 

Aided  by  the  herald  Leos,  Theseus  now  kills  his  uncle,  Pallas,  and 
overthrows  his  cousins,  the  Pallantid^e,  who  were  aiming  at  the  throne ; 
for  which  act  he' was  arraigned  before  the  Delphinian  tribunal  and 
acquitted.  His  next  exploit  was  the  capture  of  the  Marathonian  bull, 
which  annoyed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tetrapolis.     Theseus  brought  it 


'  Pausan.  i.  37,' 2  s([. 


=*  i.  10,  1. 
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to  Athens  and  sacrificed  it  to  the  Deli^hinian  Apollo,  or,  according  to 
Pausanias,^  to  Atliena. 

The  crowning  exploit  of  Theseus  was  the  destruction  of  the  Cretan 
Minotaur.'-^  Having  performed  his  devotions  in  the  temple  of  the  Del- 
phinian  Apollo,  he  set  sail  from  Phalerum,  then  the  only  port  of 
Athens.  Arrived  at  Crete,  Minos  taunted  him  by  denying  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Poseidon,  and  challenged  him  to  prove  his  parentage 
by  bringing  up  a  ring  which  he  threw  into  the  sea ;  whereupon  Theseus 
plunged  into  his  paternal  waters,  and  re-appeared,  not  only  with 
the  ring,  but  also  with  a  golden  diadem  presented  to  him  by  Amphi- 
trite.  The  valour  and  youthful  beauty  of  Theseus  attracted  the  love  of 
Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos.  Furnished  by  her  with  a  sword  and  a 
clue,  Theseus  despatched  the  Minotaur,  otherwise  called  Asterion,  and 
extricated  himself  from  the  labyrinth.  An  elopement  with  Ariadne 
followed,  whom,  however — seduced  by  the  charms  of  ^gle— he  un- 
gratefully abandoned  at  Naxos,  whence  she  was  carried  off  by  Dio- 
nysus. Theseus  made  a  long  voyage  before  returning  to  Athens. 
Among  other  places  he  visited  Delos,  where  he  consecrated  an  image  of 
Aphrodite,  which,  like  all  the  primitive  ^oava,  terminated  in  a  quad- 
rangular base  instead  of  feet.^  According  to  Suidas,'^  Daedalus  first  sup- 
plied such  images  wiih  feet,  whence  he  was  said  to  have  made  them  walk. 
But  according  to  Pausanias,  this  image  of  Aphrodite  was  the  work  of 
Daedalus,  and  was  carried  off  by  Ariadne  when  she  left  Crete.  In  such 
instances,  however,  the  name  of  Daedalus  must  only  be  taken  to  signify 
workmanship  of  a  very  archaic  kind,  which  the  ancients,  in  their  love 
for  identification,  ascribed  to  Daedalus  as  the  most  celebrated  of  primi- 
tive artists.  The  same  story  is  told  of  Isis,  who  is  said  to  have  separated 
the  legs  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  previously  grew  together— a  fable 
taken,  as  Warburton  observes,  from  the  form  of  the  Egyptian  statues 
of  the  gods,  which  were  made  with  the  legs  undivided.^     At  Delos 


1  i.  27, 10. 

-  The  chief  authorities  are  Plutarcli,  in 
his  life  of  Tiieseus,  and  the  lltlenai  En- 
comium of  Isocratcs. 


^  Pausan.  ix.  40,  2. 

In  A(u8uXoii  TTOiJ^^xara. 
••  Di\inc   Legation,  I),  ii.  s.  4,  wA.  ii. 


Theseus  instituted  the  chorus  called  yipavo^,  or  '  the  crane,'  which  was 
danced  round  the  altar  of  Apollo  in  commemoration  of  the  labyrinth, 
the  escape  from  which  it  imitated,  being  danced  by  many  persons 
following  one  another  in  a  line.^ 

Theseus  had  promised  that  on  his  return  from  Crete  he  would,  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  hoist  a  white  sail  in  place  of  the  black 
one  with  which  he  had  departed.     But  this  promise  he  forgot,  and  the 
anxious  iEgeus,  as  he  watched  from  the  Acropolis— at  the  spot  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike — the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and 
fancied  all  his  hopes  defeated,  precipitated  himself  from  the  rock  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces.    Some  authors,  including  Meursius,  make  him  fall  into 
the  ^gaean  sea,  which  hence  derived  its  name  from  him ;  but  this  is  not 
only  physically,  but  also  etymologically  impossible,  for  the  sea  is  five  miles 
off,  and  Atyato?,  as  we  have  already  observed,  cannot  come  from  Alyein;.^ 
Theseus  now  became  king  of  Attica,  and,  according  to  some,  of  Crete 
also.    In  commemoration  of  his  success,  he  is  said  to  have  instituted  two 
festivals-^the  Pyanepsia  (TrvaveyjrLa)  and  Oschophoria  [oa^ojiopia).    The 
former  was  a  harvest  feast,  celebrated  in  the  month  Pyanepsion,  in  honour 
of  Apollo ;  the  latter  was  established  to  commemorate  the  Cretan  expedi- 
tion.    Two  youths  in  female  attire — for  such  had  accompanied  Theseus 
to  Crete — carried  a  vine-branch  with  bunches  of  grapes  and  flowers  on 
it  {6(T'xp<^,  oaxVi  or  wa^v)  from  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Athens, 
accompanied  by  a  chorus,  to  the   temple  of  Athena  Sciras,  at  Pha- 
•lerum.     This  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  festival  was  in  honour  of 
Athena  and  Dionysus,  as  Photius  says,^  than  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne, 
according  to  the  version  of  Plutarch.    The  other  and  more  striking  insti- 
tution was  that  of  the  Theoria,  or  annual  legation  to  the  Delian  Apollo, 
which  postponed  for  a  time  the  death  of  Socrates ;  for  the  priest  of  Apollo 
had  garlanded  the  prow  of  the  Theoric  vessel  on  the  day  before  judgment 


*  Pollux,  iv.  101;  Pint.  Thcs.  21;  Lu- 
cian,  De  Salt.  3i. 

'  See  above,  p.  57,  note  ^.  Meursius 
indeed  (De  Pegibus  Athen.  iii.  4)  quotes 
Suidas  and  the  Etym.  M.  for  his  view; 
but  lM)th  those  late  lexicograjihois  nrc  very 


untrusty  guides ;  and  a  little  further  on 
Meursius  quotes  the  true  derivative  form 
Atyeioff  (on  a  different  occasion)  from  a 
better  authority,  Hariwcration. 

3  Piblioth.  239  (i>.  322  A,  Rekker). 
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was  pronounced  against  liim,  and  from  that  time  till  its  return  the 
city  was  in  a  state  of  purification,  and  no  public  executions  could  take 
place.  Theseus  had  vowed  the  legation  when  he  sailed  for  Crete,  and 
the  vessel  which  had  carried  -him  thither  was  appropriated  to  the  service, 
and  called  Theoris  [deayp^^y  Plutarch  asserts  that,  by  constant  repairs, 
it  was  kept  in  existence  till  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,^  and 
thus  gave  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  sophistical  ingenuity  in  discus- 
sing the  question  whether  it  were  the  same  vessel  or  another. 

Of  the  political  acts  of  Theseus  the  most  important  for  our  present 
purpose  is  the  making  Athens  the  capital  of  Attica.  According  to  some 
authors,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  had  actually  transferred  the  in- 
habitants to  Athens  f  but  the  word  a-woLKeiv,  used  by  Thucydides  and 
Plutarch  to  describe  the  event,  means  only  a  transference  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  capital ;  and,  as  Meursius  observes,  Strabo  uses  the  word 
avvoLKiXeiv  to  designate  the  uniting  of  twelve  different  cities  under  one 
government.*  It  is,  however,  a  fair  inference  from  this  fact  that  the 
ancient  Cecropia  was  already  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  the  Attic 
towns,  and  also  that  the  population  must  have  increased  very  much 
after  it  became  the  exclusive  seat  of  government.  It  was  probably  after 
this  event,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  whole  city,  the  Polis  and 
the  Asty,  received  the  name  of  Athens ;  and  in  commemoration  of  it 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  festivals  called  Panathensea  and 
Synoikia.^  The  former  we  certainly  cannot  well  place  at  an  earlier  date, 
and  probably  it  was  much  later.  On  the  same  occasion  Theseus  also' 
introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos  (A<j>poBiTr)  iravBrj/jLoi;) ; 
where  we  are  not  to  take  the  word  7rcivSr}/jLo<; — as  it  was  used  in  a  later 
and  more  corrupt  state  of  society — to  characterize  her  as  presiding  over 


*  Plat.  I'lhTdo,  init. ;  Xenoph.  Mom. 
iv.  8. 

-  Tlics.  28. 

^  Tr)v  TToXii/  (rrropdbr]v  Ka\  Kara  Kco^as 
oiKovaav  tls  ravro  (rvvayay<i>v. — Isocr.  Hel. 
Encoiu.  p.  214  rin. ;  tovs  dfjfiovs  .  . .  fieraya- 
yf'iv  ets  TCLs  ^ABqvas. — Diod.  Sic.  iv.  61. 
Still  more  plainly  Cicero :  "  Theseus  eos 
ilemigrare  ex  agris,  et  in  astu,  quod  appcl- 


latur,  omncs  se  conferre  jussit." — Do  Leg. 
ii.  2,  5. 

*  KeKpoira  Trpwrov  els  Suoxat'SeKa  rrokfis 
(TvvoiKicrai  to  nXfjdos. — p.  3i'7.  to  ^vv<i>Ki(rev 
ovK  fCTTiv  cTTi  Tov  ofiov  ^vvoiKiad^vai  (TToir)- 
(T(v,  aXX'  fVi  TOV  (jLiav  noXiv,  TOVTtaTi  fir)- 
TpanoXiv,  ^x^'-^  avTT)v  [riyi'  \a>pav,  SC.]. — 
Schol.  ad  Thucyd.  ii.  15.  Cf.  Pint.  Thes.  24. 

'  Pint,  and  '1  hucj'd.  loco.  citt. 
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prostitution,  but  rather  as  uniting  the  population  together,  and  thus 
answering  to  the  Roman  goddess  Concordia.  Hence  he  united  with  her 
worship  that  of  Peitho,  or  Persuasion.^  The  neglecting  to  observe  this 
distinction  has  occasioned  some  serious  mistakes  in  Athenian  topography, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on ;  for  Solon  afterwards  erected  near  the  agora 
a  temple  to  the  Aphrodite  Pandemos  of  the  grosser  type.^ 

The  history  of  Theseus,  even  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Attica,  continues  to  be  almost  entirely  mythical ;  but  as  his  adventures, 
however  fabulous,  are  connected  with  the  antiquities  and  topography  of 
Athens,  we  must  give  a  brief  sketch  of  them.  Either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  Heracles,  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Euxine 
against  the  Amazons,  and  carried  off  Antiope.  This  brought  on  an 
invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amazons  ;  and  Plutarch,  after  Cleidemus,  has 
pretended  to  relate  a  battle  which  ensued  at  Athens  itself.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Amazons  is  said  to  have  been  posted  at  a  place  called,  in 
Plutarch's  time,  the  Amazoneium,  whilst  the  right  wing  extended  to 
the  Golden  Victory  at  the  Pnyx.^  Then,  as  iEschylus  places  their 
camp  and  main  body  on  the  Areiopagus,*  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
have  faced  towards  the  east  and  the  Acropolis.  This  agrees  with  the 
scheme  of  the  best  topographers.  We  are  unable  to  say  where  the 
Golden  Victory  was ;  but  the  Pnyx  is  a  well-known,  and,  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  undisputed  place,  suiting  precisely  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Plutarch.  About  the  Areiopagus,  also,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
and  from  these  two  objects  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Amazoneium,  or 
post  of  the  left  wing,  lay  as  much  to  the  north  of  the  Areiopagus  as 
the  Pnyx  did  to  the  south.  The  Athenians  attack  the  Amazonian 
right  from  the  Museium,  the  hill  next  adjoining  the  Pnyx  on  the 
east ;  and  the  fight  appears  to  have  been  in  the  road  which  led  to  the 
gate  near  the  Heroum  of  Chalcodon,  called,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
the  Peiraic  Gate ;  consequently,  in  the  valley  between  the  Pnyx  and 
the  Areiopagus,   where,   in  the  time  of   Cleidemus,  were   shown    the 


^  Pausan.  i.  22,  3.  ^  For   a   description  of  the    battle  see 

■^  Athen.  xiii.  25;    Harpocr.  v.  mivht]-      Plutarch,  Theseus,  27. 
iuts.  *  Eumenid.  088  sqq. 
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tombs  of  the  Athenians  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.     The  Athenians 

were  repulsed  and  driven  back  to  the  spot  where  was  afterwards  the 

temple  of  the  Eumenides,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Areio- 

pagus.     But  the  reserve  of  the  Athenians,  which  had  been  posted  on 

the  Ilissus  and  the  high  ground  beyond  it— namely,  at  the  Palladium, 

the  Lyceium,  and  on  Ardettus— now  came  up  and  drove  the  right  wing 

of  the  Amazons  back  to  their  camp  with  great  slaughter.     This  seems 

to  have  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  and  indeed  to  the  war ;  and  in  the 

fourth  month— that  is,  probably,  of  the  war— a  peace  was  made  through 

the  intervention  of  Hippolyta.     For  it  was  she,  according  to  Cleidemus, 

and  not  Antiope,  whom  Theseus  had  carried  off  and  married.     Some 

related  that  Hippolyta  was  killed  in  the  battle  by  Molpadia,  and  that 

her  tomb,  or  stele,  was  that  near  the  temple  of  Gaea  Olympia ;  while 

others  held  that  it  was  Antiope  who  was  killed  and  buried  there.^ 

However  this  may  be,  there  was  a  place  called  Horcomosium,  near  the 

Theseium,  where  the  treaty  was  sworn  to.     An  ancient  sacrifice  was 

made  to  the  Amazons  before  the  Theseia,  or  festival  of  Theseus. 

The  author  of  the  poem  called  '  Theseis  '  made  Antiope  and  the 

Amazons  attack  Theseus  because  he  had  married  Phaedra,  and  said  that 

they  were  defeated  by  Heracles ;  but  this  account  was  regarded  as  less 

authentic.     This  marriage   took  place  after  the  death  of  Antiope,  by 

whom  Theseus  had  had  a  son  named  Hippolytus,  though  Pindar  calls 

him   Demophon.      We   need   not    here  relate  the  incestuous  love   of 

Phaedra   for   Hippolytus,  which   forms   the   subject   of  a    tragedy  of 

'  Tavisan.  i.  2, 1 ;  riut.  Thes.  27.  Leake  with  him,  but  on  his  side,  along  with 
lias  made  some  strange  mistakes  about  him.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  was, 
these  passages.  He  says  (p.  446,  note) :  whether  it  was  Antiope  or  Hippolyte  who 
"  There  appears  from  Plutarch  to  have  was  killed  by  Molpadia,  which  last  only 
been  a  diflercnce  of  opinion  as  to  the  name  Theseus  is  said  to  have  slain.  We  might 
of  the  Amazon  who  was  slain  by  Theseus,  infer  from  Plutarch's  words  that  if  was 
Some  said  Antiope,  others  Hii)polyte,  and  doubtful  whether  the  monument  near  the 
according  to  Pausanias  it  was  Molpadia."  Ulympium  was  that  of  Antiope  or  Hip- 
Nobody  says  that  either  Antiope  or  Hip-  polyte.  Molpadia  also  had  a  monument, 
])olyte  was  slain  by  Theseus,  riutarch's  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  this 
words  :  tvioi  be  ^amv  utra  tov  erjatcos  spot.  See  Pausanias,  1.  c,  wlio  says  it  was 
fiaxofjLfvqv  I^Itttt oXvTTjv]  7Tf(Tfh  Tr]v  upBjJM-  Antiope  who  was  slain  by  Molpadia. 
nnv.  do  not  m  an  that  !?lie  was  fighting 
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Euripides.  With  regard  to  the  further  exploits  of  Theseus,  authorities 
differed.  Herodorus  maintained  that  he  took  part  only  in  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  whilst  others  held  that  he  accompanied 
Jason  to  Colchis  and  aided  Meleager  in  slaying  the  boar.^  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  many  subjects  of  art  taken  from  the  war  of  the 
Amazons,  and  that  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  that  these  were  re- 
garded by  the  Athenians  as  the  chief  exploits  in  which  Theseus  had 
a  share.  The  story  of  the  enmity  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
and  the  fight  which  took  place  between  them  at  the  marriage  of 
Peirithoiis  and  Deidameia,  to  which  Theseus  was  invited,  is  well  known. 
He  was  said  to  have  played  a  great  part  in  subduing  the  Centaurs, 
but  some  accounts  represent  Heracles  as  the  chief  hero  of  the  affair. 
Thessaly  was  famous  for  its  horses,  and  the  form  of  the  Centaur,  half 
horse,  half  man,  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  rider  and  his  horse. 
The  form  of  the  Centaur,  noble  though  monstrous,  became  a  favourite 
subject  for  the  chisel  of  the  Athenian  sculptor,  but  did  not  attain  its 
full  perfection  till  the  palmy  days  of  art.  The  primitive  form  re- 
presented the  whole  figure  of  a  man  with  the  body  and  hind  legs 
of  a  miserable  little  horse  attached  to  him.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Centaurs  were  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus.^  Eoss  has  given  a 
drawing  of  a  bronze  Centaur  of  this  kind,^  on  a  very  small  scale,  found 
in  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  the  whole  character  of  which, 
especially  the  hair  and  beard,  is  quite  in  the  archaic  style.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  for  in  the  Floren- 
tine edition  of  Meursius'  works  such  a  Centaur  wrestling  with  Heracles 
had  been  figured  from  an  ancient  gem  in  the  Museum  Yictorianum.* 

The  amorous  adventures  of  Theseus,  who  was  a  kind  of  ancient  Don 
Giovanni,  we  need  not  enter  into,  as  they  present  nothing  of  interest 
for  Athenian  art  and  antiquities.  The  strangest  one  was  his  carrying  off 
Helen  before  she  w^as  of  a  marriageable  age,  when  he  himself  was  turned 


^  riut.  Thes.  29. 

^  Kfvravpos  bi  fiera  lovrovs  tovs  otti- 
a-$€u  iTTTTou  TToSay,  Toiis  be  ffiTTpoa-dev  airtov 
ex<^v  aubpos  eoTiv. — Paus.  V.  19,  2  (Siebel). 


^  Archiiol.  Aufsatzc,  i.  p.  104. 

*  Meursii  Op.  t.  i.  p.  915.  Some  others 
that  have  been  discovered  are  mentioned 
by  Ross.     lb.  p.  105,  note  1. 
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of  fifty ;  in  which  adventure  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Peirithoiis.^ 
Theseus  retained  her  at  Aphidnae  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  in 
requital  of  the  services  of  Peirithoiis  aided  him  in  an  attempt  to  abduct 
Persephone,  or  Core,  from  Hades— a  tale  which  later  writers  rationalized 
by  representing  Aidoneus  as  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  who  had  a  wife  named 
Persephone  and  a  daughter  named  Core.  But  this  adventure  proved 
the  destruction  of  botli.  Peirithoiis  was  killed  by  the  dog  Cerberus, 
and  Theseus  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  is  said  to  have  sat  four  years 
on  a  rock,  or,  according  to  Yirgil,  eternally — 

"  sedet  seternumque  seHeLit 
•       [nfelixThp.seus."2 

From  which  long  session,  according  to  a  malicious  tale  of  the  Athenians, 
his  sitting-part  grew  as  it  were  to  the  rock,  from  which  he  could  not  rise 
without  leaving  it  behind.  Hence  the  Athenians  got  the  nickname 
of  (iTToyXovToi  {deptjges),  a  characteristic,  however,  which  they  are  said 
to  have  obtained  by  their  assiduity  in  rowing.^  Meanwhile  Menestheus, 
great-grandson  of  Erechtheus,  in  the  absence  of  Theseus  stirred  up  the 
Athenians  against  him,  and  was  assisted  in  his  designs  upon  the 
throne  by  the  Dioscuri,  who  came  into  Attica  in  search  of  their  sister 
Helen.  Echedemus,  or  Academus,  the  hero  from  whom  the  Academy 
took  its  name,  flourished  at  this  time,  and  indicated  to  the  Tyndarida? 
where  their  sister  was  confined.  The  Lacedaemonians  invaded  Attica ; 
Aphidnae  was  captured  and  Helen  released  ;  the  Dioscuri  were  admitted 
into  Athens  at  the  persuasion  of  Menestheus,  were  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, and  obtained  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Anaces.  After 
a  time  Theseus  was  released  by  Heracles  from  the  custody  of  Aidoneus 
and  returned  to  Athens,  when  he  assigned  all  the  shrines  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  himself,  except  four,  to  Heracles.  Thus  they  became 
Heracleia  instead  of  Theseia.*  In  this  story  we  have  also  no  doubt  the 
indication  of  a  revolution,  which  is  related  as  follows :  The  machinations 

'  The   story  is  alluded  to   by  Herod.  Aristoph.  Eq.  13G5.     Cf.  Lucilius  Thar- 

ix.  73.  r£eus,  Coll.  Proverb,  in  Mciirsius,  Theseus, 

-  yEneid,  vi.  617.  c.  27. 

^  ot  yap  ^ABrjvmoi  7rdvT€s  \(nTo\   irvy-  *   PhilochoniS  ap.  Plut.  Thes.  35. 

X»VQV  Tit  oTrliTdin  ann  Qrja-e'ios. — Schol.  ad 
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of  Menestheus  had  done  their  work ;  Theseus  became  unpopular  and 
found  himself  obliged  to  abdicate.  At  Gargettus,  a  place  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  he  uttered  a  curse  against  the  Athenians, 
at  the  spot  which  continued  to  be  called  Araterion  or  Areterion  (from  apd 
or  upi], '  an  imprecation').  Then  he  retired  to  the  isle  of  Scyros,  ruled 
at  that  time  by  Lycomedes,  who  treacherously  put  him  to  death. 

From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  life  of  Theseus  it  appears  that  the 
Athenians  regarded  him  in  two  characters :  as  a  mythological  hero,  and 
as  a  statesman  who  founded  their  political  institutions.  The  question 
then  arises  whether  he  is  a  wholly  fabulous  personage,  or  a  real  person 
about  whom  an  heroic  halo  has  been  thrown.  There  are  some  circum- 
stances in  his  story  which  might  lead  us  to  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 
He  is  very  difi'erent  from  Heracles.  The  exploits  of  that  demigod 
extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  knovm  world ;  he  founds  no  state, 
though  the  planting  of  colonies  is  ascribed  to  him ;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  him  was  suggested  by  the  maritime 
enterprises  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  exploits  of  Theseus,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  chiefly  confined  to  Attica  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  his 
ultimate  expulsion  from  his  kingdom,  and  death  in  a  foreign  land,  have 
a  certain  historical  air,  since  the  legend  of  the  founder-hero  of  a  state, 
if  wholly  fictitious,  would  hardly  end  in  misfortune  and  disgrace.  He 
and  his  predecessor  Ion  seem  to  represent  revolutions  which  tempo- 
rarily raised  an  Ionian  to  power,  of  which,  however,  they  were  deprived 
by  the  legitimate  line  of  the  Erechtheidap.  Theseus  is  thrice  men- 
tioned by  Homer ;  once  in  the  Iliad  and  tv/ice  in  the  Odyssey.^  It  is 
said  indeed  that  the  line  in  the  Iliad — 

Orjaia  r  Aiyeibriv,  (TrifiicfXou  aBavdroiaiv — 

must  be  spurious,  because  it  also  occurs  in  Hesiod.'-^  But  would  it 
not  be  more  reasonable  to  say  that  Hesiod  took  it  from  Homer  ?  One 
of  the  reasons  for  abjudicating  it  from  Homer  is  that  it  is  not  com- 
mented on  by  Eustathius  and  the  scholiasts."^     But  if  that  is  a  test  of 


'  11.  i.  2<55;  ()d.  xi.  321,  (iOO. 
'^  Scut.  Here.  Ih2. 


^  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  t.   i.   ]),  (U, 
note  V. 
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spiirioiisness,  then  many  other  lines  must  be  blotted  out ;  and  even  if  it 
be  spurious,  it  must  surely  have  got  into  the  text  long  before  the  time  of 
Eustathius.  The  probable  time  for  such  an  interpolation  would  have 
been  when  Homer's  text  was  revised  by  the  Pisistratidae.  Thucydides 
treats  Theseus  as  an  historical  personage  and  the  founder  of  Attic  unity/ 
and  his  memory  may  have  been  handed  down  not  only  by  the  verses  of 
poets  but  also  by  the  festivals  instituted  by  him  or  in  his  honour,  and 
by  the  traditions  connected  with  them,  which  would  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  priesthood.  But  even  so,  all  we  can  say  of  him  is  "  stat 
nominis  umbra."  A  person  so  called  probably  once  ruled  Attica,  and 
made  some  important  changes  in  its  constitution ;  but  the  nature  of 
them  cannot  be  established  with  anything  like  historical  accuracy. 

In  the  reign  of  Theseus  we  find  symptoms  of  the  Athenians  becom- 
ing a  maritime  people.  Poseidon  was  a  peculiarly  Ionian  god,  and 
Theseus  was  his  reputed  son.  Thus,  in  his  time  we  find  a  harbour  esta- 
blished at  Phalerum,  from  which  he  sails  for  Crete ;  not  to  mention  the 
share  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  attributed  to  him  by  some  authori- 
ties. In  the  next  reign,  the  Athenians  are  related  to  have  sailed  for 
Troy  with  a  considerable  fleet. 

AVhat  may  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  city  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Theseus  we  have  but  scanty  materials  for  judging.  The  Acro- 
polis must  of  course  have  been  always  much  the  same ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  surrounding  asty  we  have  little  to  guide  us.  If  we  draw  an 
inference  from  the  inscription  on  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  which  professes 
to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  Thesean  city,  we  might,  perhaps, 
conclude  that  the  Acropolis  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  it  on  every  side  as  that  object  is  from  its  south-eastern 
foot.  That  such  a  wall  must  have  been  erected  at  all  events  before  the 
time  of  the  Pisistratidae  is  plain  from  the  account  which  Thucydides  gives 
Df  the  attack  upon  Hipparchus  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  who  being 
in  the  Cerameicus,  not,  be  it  observed,  then  called  the  outer  Cerameicus, 
rush  through  the  gate  and  slay  him  in  the  city.^  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  wall  may  have  been  built  long  after  the  time  of  Theseus, 


'  lil).  ii.  15. 


'J'hiiovd.  vi.  57. 
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and  that  Athens  was  then  little  more  than  a  straggling  village,  which  on 
the  south-east  may  have  extended  nearly  down  to  the  Ilissus,  in  which 
direction  the  palace  of  -^geus  seems  to  have  been.  The  Pelasgic  forti- 
fications about  the  Acropolis  do  not  seem  to  have  been  constructed  till 
after  the  Trojan  war.^  But  to  these  subjects  we  shall  have  to  return  in 
another  part  of  this  work. 

^  Clinton  i)laccstlic  probable  date  of  the      the  fall  of  Tr.>y. — Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  }>.  0<», 
iunnigratioii   into  Attica  of  the  lY'las^i,       note  '. 
who  built  these  walls,  at  sixty  years  jifter 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

Attic  hisfory  from  Theseus  to  the  Persian  occnpntion  of  Athens  —  Menestheus  — 
Athenians  at  Troy — Codnis — C\ Ion— E])imenidcs—  Solon — Laws — Peisistratus — 
His  buildings — Homer — Thespis — Hippias  and  Hipparchus — Harmodiusand  Aristo- 
geiton — Tyranny  of  Hippias — Cleisthenes — Tribes  —  Cyclic  Chorus  —  Tragedy  — 
Wooden  Thtatre — Its  site  —  Orchestra — Dionysiac  "Jheatre  —  Thesean  Athens  — 
Taking  of  Athens  by  the  Persians. 

Theseus  was  succeeded  by  Menestheus,  son  of  Peteos,  of  the  line  of 
the  Erechtheidae.  He  led  the  Athenians  to  Troy,  and  is  twice  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad,  where  he  is  praised  as  being  an  able  tactician : 

rSdv  av6'  fjyefMvvfv'  vios  UfTfcoo  MfveaOfvs. 

TCpO    OVTTU)  TIS  OflOlOi  flTl^doVlOS  y€V(T    dvfjp 

KoaiJ,rj(ra'.  imrovs  t€  kol  dve'pas  dairi^iooTas.^ 

Under  Menestheus  fifty  ships  did  pass 
Who  for  the  ord'ring  of  a  battle  well 
Of  hoise  or  fo<  t  the  best  of  all  men  was. 

HoiiBES. 

The  same  military  ability  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Xenophon  and  ^lian.'-^ 
According  to  an  Attic  tradition,  he  was  one  of  the  Greeks  enclosed  in 
the  wooden  horse  Durius  f  but  there  is  little  to  connect  his  name  with 
Athens.  He  died  in  the  isle  of  Melos,  on  his  return  from  Troy.'* 
Menestheus  was  succeeded  by  Demophon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  He  was 
said  by  some  to  have  brought  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  by  others  to 
have  seized  it  from  Diomedes,  who,  when  carrying  it  off,  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  on  the  Attic  coast ;  and  an  involuntary  homicide  com- 
mitted on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 


'  Iliad,  ii.  552;  d'.  xii.  331. 

-  Xenoph.  JVVcn.;  .i:iiaji.  Tact.  c.  1, 


''  Pausan.  i.  23,  10. 
^  Euscbii  CIn-on. 
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court  called  eVt  UaWaSiM}  It  would  be  useless  to  -pursue  any  further 
the  history  of  the  Athenian  kings,  whose  reigns  have  neither  the  authen- 
ticity of  history  nor  the  splendour  of  heroic  fable,  and  therefore  add 
nothing  towards  the  illustration  of  Athenian  topography  or  art.  With 
Codrus  the  fifth  king  from  Demophon,  who  generously  offered  up  his 
life  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  the  Attic  monarchy  ends.^  Of  the 
administration  of  the  archons  who  succeeded,  the  first  being  Medon,  son 
of  Codrus,  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the  reigiis  of  the  kings,  and  we 
will  therefore  pass  on  to  the  time  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus,  when  Attic 
history  begins  to  assume  some  consistency. 

The  first  event  which  affords  any  notices  of  a  topographical  ch;i- 
racter  is  the  attempt  of  Cylon  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens.  Cylou 
had  gained  the  Olympic  victory  in  the  35th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  640),  and 
elated  apparently  by  this  triumph,  as  well  as  by  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  he  with  his  brother  an  1 
adherents  seized  the  Acropolis  during  another  Olympic  festival,  interpret- 
ing in  that  way  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle  that  he  should 
undertake  the  enterprise  during  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus ;  especi- 
ally  as  he  imagined  that  the  one  at  Olympus  was  particularly  connected 
with  himself  (Olymp.  40,  B.C.  620).^  But  the  attempt  proved  a  failure, 
Cylon  and  his  fellow  conspirators  were  surrounded  by  the  Athenians, 
aided  by  the  population  of  the  rural  districts ;  and  finding  their  poe  tion 
untenable,  they  were  induced  by  a  promise  of  security  to  quit  the  altar 
of  Athena,  at  which  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  to  i^roceed  to  the  Areio- 
pagus  for  trial.  But  on  their  way  thither,  and  just  after  they  had 
passed  the  Enneapylon,  or  Nine  Gates,  they  were  attacked  and  slain ; 
or  as  some  authorities  say,  at  the  very  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  to  which 
they  had  hastened  for  safety/ 


'  Hari)ocr.  in  voc.  ;  Pans.  i.  28,  9 ; 
Pollux,  viii.  10. 

^  For  this  event  see  Lycurg.  Orat.  in 
Leocr.  p.  194,  Iveiske ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i. 
48,  116  ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  2,  3,  &c. 

^  In  the  dates  we  have  followed  Clinton, 

*  llcTod.  V.  71;  Tluu  yd.  i.  12li ;  Pausan. 


i.  28,  1 ;  schol.  ad  Aristojjh.  Eq.  v.  443. 
Thucydides  says  that  Cylon  and  his  brother 
contrived  to  escai)e,  but  Herodotus  relates 
that  Cylon  Avas  slain ;  and  later  writers 
adopt  sometimes  one  account,  sometimes 
the  other. 
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The  topographieal  particulars  supplied  by  this  event  are  that  the 
Acropolis  must  now  have  been  fortified  by  the  Pelasgi  and  become  the 
citadel  of  Athens ;  that  the  Court  of  Areiopagus  held  its  sittings  on  the 
hill  which  bore  its  name ;  and  that  on  its  eastern  side,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  a  shrine  or  temple  of  the 
Eumenides,  or  Se/ival  Seai,  had  been  established. 

The  murder  of  Cylon  had  been  recommended  to  the  Athenians  by 
the  archon  Megacles,  and  hence  not  only  himself  but  his  posterity  also, 
the  Alcmaeonidae,  became  accursed  in  the  sight  of  Athena  {eva<yel<s  Trj<; 
Oeov),  whose  sanctuary  they  had  violated.  Feuds  arose  between  the 
families  of  Cylon  and  Megacles ;  the  city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence 
attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  offended  deity ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Solon,  the  impious  race  was  tried  and  condemned  to  banishment.  In 
order  to  a  complete  purgation,  Epimenides,  who  by  some  was  reckoned 
among  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  in  place  of  Peisander,  was  summoned  from 
Crete.^  To  some  of  the  expiatory  ceremonies  which  he  recommended, 
we  shall  advert  in  the  sequel.  Epimenides  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
adviser  of  the  legislation  which  Solon  established  in  his  archonship." 
(B.C.  594.)  Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian, 
visited  Athens  in  the  archonship  of  Eucrates. 

Solon  was  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  and  also  connected  on  the 
maternal  side  with  Peisistratus."^  Our  subject  is  no  further  concerned 
with  his  legislation  than  the  changes  which  it  might  have  occasioned  in 
the  aspect  of  the  city.  As  he  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  Ecclesia, 
as  well  as  of  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  it  is  a  probable  supposition 
that  the  Pnyx  may  have  been  constructed  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the 
senate-house  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Acropolis.  That  the 
Athenians  still  availed  themselves  t-f  the  rocky  nature  of  their  soil  in 
the  construction  of  their  buildings,  is  evident  from  the  Dionysiac 
Ibeatre,  built  a  little  later;  for  a  great  part  of  which  the  natural  rock 
of  the  Acropolis  was  used,  while  the  rest  was  constructed  of  large  and 

'  Pint.  Si.l.  12;  Tausan.  i.  28,  1;  vii.  ^  p]ut.  loc.  cit.;  Diog.  Larrt.  Vit.  Epirn. 

2-%  1.  lib.  i.  s.  112  sq. 

•■'  riiit.  8..1.  1;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  s.  48. 


solid  masonry.  Precisely  the  same  process  was  adopted  at  the  Pnyx, 
and  the  huge  circular  wall  which  forms  its  northern  boundary  is 
evidently  of  a  much  later  period  than  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic,  to 
which  some  writers  have  attributed  it.  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  in 
another  place.  To  remedy  the  want  of  water  under  which  Athens 
suffered,  Solon  ordained  that  there  should  be  a  public  well  at  a  distance 
of  every  four  stadia,  about  half  a  mile.^  The  laws  of  Solon  were  written 
on  quadrangular  wooden  machines  turning  on  an  axis,  and  therefore 
called  a^ove^,  and  on  triangular  stones  {icvplBei^).  The  axones  seem  to 
have  been  of  considerable  height,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
of  an  apartment,  and  contained  the  laws  relating  to  civil  matters,  while 
the  cyrheis  contained  those  respecting  religion.  Both  w^ere  at  first  pre- 
served in  the  Acropolis ;  but  as  that  was  a  sacred  and  enclosed  place, 
and,  especially  after  the  Persian  wars,  not  very  accessible,  Ephialtes  sub- 
sequently caused  them  to  be  brought  down  into  the  agora,  so  that  they 
might  be  more  open  to  public  inspection  ;  when  the  cyrheis  were  placed 
in  the  Stoa  Basileios,  and  the  axones  in  the  Prytaneium.'^  It  is  pro- 
bable that  neither  of  these  buildings  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Solon.  He  is  said  to  have  legalized  prostitution,  and  to  have  conse- 
crated out  of  its  wages  a  temple  to  Aphrodite  Pandemos  f  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Theseus. 
According  to  ApoUodorus  (ap.  Harpocr.  I.e.)  one  of  them  was  in  the 
ancient  "agora ;  whence  some  writers  have  inferred  that  there  was 
anciently  an  agora  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  as  the  temple 
erected  by  Theseus  appears  to  have  been  on  that  side. 

After  passing  his  laws,  Solon  travelled  into  Egypt  and  other  places, 
and  on  his  return  found  Athens  torn  by  factions.  At  length,  in  spite 
of  his  opposition,  which  Solon  was  prepared  to  maintain  even  by  force 
of  arms,  Peisistratus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii, 
the  mountaineers  of  northern  Attica,  succeeded  in  making  himself 
tyrant  (01.  55,  b.c.  5G0).    He  is  said  to  have  effected  tliis  by  a  stratagem 


'  Vhit.  Sol.  c.  23.  amoves,  &c. 

^Ibul.  c.  25;  Haqx)cr.  vow.  «|ovf r  and  ^  Athcn.    lib. 

KvpfSfis;  Pollux,  viii.   10;  Ktyni.  M.  voo.       nav'^ijuoi^A^po^irt]. 


xiii.  25  ; 


lIaii>ocr.  voc. 
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which  could  have  been  successful  only  in  rude  and  ignorant  times. 
He  wounded  himself  and  his  mules,  and  in  that  state  drove  into  the 
agora  or  market-place,  where  he  accused  the  Pedicxn,  an  opposite  faction 
consisting  of  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  Attic  plains,  of  having  at- 
tempted his  life.  The  Athenians,  moved  by  his  state,  and  by  the  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  done  for  them  in  war,  granted  his  request  for  a 
guard,  which  at  first  consisted  of  only  fifty  citizens  armed  with  clubs. 
But  their  number  he  soon  increased,  and  then  seized  the  Acropolis.  In 
order  to  render  himself  still  more  secure,  he  disarmed  the  people  by 
the  following  stratagem.  He  convoked  an  armed  assembly  at  the 
Anaceium,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  where  he  addressed  them  in  so 
low  a  tone  of  voice,  that  they  requested  him  to  proceed  to  the  Propy- 
laeum,  in  order  that  all  might  hear.  When  the  assembly  were  all 
attentive,  the  guards  of  Peisistratus  seized  their  arms  and  carried 
them  down  to  the  temple  of  Aglauros,  which  was  situated  above  the 
Anaceium,  half  way  up  the  cliff  of  the  Acropolis.^ 

Peisistratus  held  the  tyranny  thirty-three  years,  but  with  two 
intervals,  for  he  was  twice  driven  out ;  so  that  the  actual  duration  of 
his  enjoyment  of  supreme  power  was  only  about  seventeen  years." 
Once  he  contrived  to  return  by  conciliating  the  Alcma^onidae  and 
Megacles,  whose  daughter  he  married.  On  this  occasion  also  he  is 
related  to  have  practised  a  stratagem  which  could  have  been  attempted 
only  with  a  rude  and  ignorant  people.  He  dressed  up  a  tall  and  hand- 
some woman,  named  Phya,  a  seller  of  garlands,  to  resemble  Athena, 
and  carried  her  in  his  chariot  to  Athens,  when  she  told  the  Athenians 
that  she  was  bringing  Peisistratus  to  her  own  Acropolis,  and  com- 
manded them  to  receive  him.  The  second  time  Peisistratus  returned 
by  force  of  arms  and  with  the  aid  of  foreigners,  after  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  the  tyranny  till  his  death  in  a  good  old  age^ 
(01.  G3.2,  B.C.  527). 

Peisistratus  was  a   genial   tyrant,   and  on  the   whole    ruled    with 


'  Folvivu.  J^trat.  i.  21, 2.    Fri»m  the  arms      a>nus  means  the  entrance  to  the  Acroi)oli«. 
bciii;j;  larrietl  down  (KarrjvfyKav)  wo  iiiijilit  -   Hcrotl.  i.  50  sqq. ;  Ari.stot.  Pol.  v.  12. 

|icrhui«s  iiilVi-  that,  hy  '  IVopylaMUii,'  Poly-  •'  llcrud.  ib.  c.  GO;  Tolyivn.  ib.  .s.  1. 
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clemency  and  justice.  He  retained  Solon's  laws ;  but  in  order,  appa- 
rently, to  render  his  hold  of  power  more  secure,  he  adopted  the  policy 
of  dispersing  the  Athenians  into  the  country  and  making  them  wear  a 
labourer's  dress. ^  This  must  have  tended  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
city,  though  he  is  nevertheless  related  to  have  done  much  towards  its 
adornment.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  Pythium,  to  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  to  have 
founded  the  gymnasium  at  the  Lyceum,  and  to  have  constructed  the 
fountain  called  Enneacrunos.^  The  Academy  must  have  been  in 
existence  at  this  time,  as  Charmus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Peisistratus, 
is  said  to  have  dedicated  there  a  statue  of  Eros ;  and  Hipparchus  is 
related  to  have  enclosed  the  place  with  a  wall.^  Peisistratus  is  also 
reputed  to  have  founded  the  earliest  public  library,  and  to  have  first 
arranged  in  a  connected  series  the  works  of  Homer,  which  had  been 
previously  sung  in  detached  rhapsodies.  Let  us  observe,  however, 
that  the  fame  of  having  introduced  Homer's  poems  at  Athens  is  some- 
times ascribed  to  his  son,  Hipparchus  ;*  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Solon  is  related,  before  this  time,  to  have  made  the  rhapsodists  sing 
portions  of  the  poems  one  after  the  other."^  All  that  we  can  con- 
clude then,  is,  that  it  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  Peisistratus 
and  his  sons  that  the  recitation  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodies  became  a 
public  entertainment  at  Athens  during  the  great  Panathenaea,  which,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  were  probably  now  instituted.*^  And  hence 
we  may  also,  perhaps,  infer  that  the  oldest  Odeium  was  now  erected, 
for  the  purpose  of  these  recitations  and  other  entertainments  of  a 
similar  kind.     For  the  literary  progress  of  the  Athenians  at  this  period 


^  Dio  Chrysos.  Orat.  vii.  (t,  i.  p. 
VVJ,  Teubncr);  Orat.  xxv.  (p.  311  ib.). 
The  dress  may  be  inferretl  from  Aristo- 
l)hanes,  Lysistr.  1155  (fcdi/ri  t^s  Korwrn/cr;?, 

IC.T.X.). 

'^  See  Hesych.  eV  Hvdlui  ;(eo-ui ;  Vitruv. 
vii.  Preet". ;  Harpocr.  voc.  AvKeiov. 

"*  Suidas,  TO  'iTTTrdpxov  Tf^x^us. 

'  A.  Gell.  N.  A.  vii.  (vi.)  17;  Cic.  l)e 
Orat.  iii.  34    137;  .Elian,  V.  11.  xiii.  11; 


cf.  viii.  2 ;  Phit    Hii)parch.  p.  2:8  (i.  ii. 
237,  Bckk.). 

TO.  T€  'OfiTjpov  e^  v7roi3o\rjs  yey pa(pc 
ijayl^ade'ia-dai,  olov  ottov  6  npwTos  eXrf^eu 
fKfldev  ap^eadai  tov  (\6p.€vou.  —  Dio*''. 
Laert.  Vit.  Sol.  lib.  i.  s.  57. 

^  According  to  Eusebius,  Chron.  the 
Panathenaic  agon  was  institnted  anno 
1451,  01.  .53.4  (n.v.  50G;.  See  Clinton 
under  that  year. 
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is  also  testified  by  another  circumstance,  that  Thespis  had  begun  to  hiy 
the  foundations  of  the  drama.  Solon,  just  before  he  went  into  exile,  is 
said  to  have  addressed  much  the  same  reproach  to  Thespis  as  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Est  did  to  Ariosto  when  he  asked  him,  on  the  subject  of 
his  '  Orlando  Furioso,'  where  he  had  picked  up  such  a  parcel  of  idle 
stuff? ^  But  from  such  rude  beginnings  were  soon  to  spring  som»d  of 
the  sublimest  productions  of  human  genius. 

It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  carelessness  of  the  Athenians  for 
their  history,  that  their  best  authors  should  be  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
wliich  was  the  eldest  of  Peisistratus'  three  sons,  and  whether  he  was 
succeeded  by  Hippias  or  Hipparchus.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  who 
lived  only  about  a  century  later,  the  commonly  received  opinion  was 
that  Hipparchus  was  his  successor ;  but  in  support  of  his  view  to  the 
contrary,  he  can  appeal  to  no  written  records ;  whilst  among  the 
Romans — a- much  ruder  people,  yet  careful  of  their  history  and  tra- 
ditions— it  had  been  customary,  long  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  to 
record  in  writing  the  most  memorable  public  events.  All  that  Thucy- 
dides can  appeal  to  in  support  of  his  view  is  hearsay,  probability,  and 
an  inscription  on  a  pillar.  The  arguments  from  probability  are  cer- 
tainly rather  weak,  as  Meursius  has  shown.'"^  That  Hippias  alone  of 
the  three  brothers  should  have  had  children  does  not  prove  him  the 
eldest,  especially  considering  the  peculiar  tastes  of  Hipparchus ;  nor  is 
there  much  force  in  the  argument  drawn  from  the  difficulty  wliich 
Hippias  would  have  experienced  in  seizing  the  reins  of  government  on 
the  assassination  of  his  brother,  had  he  been  previously  in  a  private 
station ;  for  this,  as  Meursius  observes,  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
address  and  coolness  with  which  he  proceeded  to  disarm  the  people 
before  the  death  of  Hipparchus  was  generally  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  think  there  is  great  weight  in  the  circumstance  that  the  name 
of  Hippias  immediately  succeeded  that  of  his  father  on  the  pillar 
erected  on  the  Acropolis  in  memory  of  the  unjust  usurpation  of  the 
Peisistratids.  Meursius  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  name  of 
Hippias  was  put  first  because  he  was  the  most  harsh  and  cruel  of 
■'  riut.  S..1.  c.  l!l».         -  IVi^istratus,  c.  11.     Fcr  the  whole  t^luiv  ^ee  Thuev<l.  vi.  yd-5U. 
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{hem.  But  if  harshness  regulated  the  collocation,  this  would  be  a  good 
reason  for  putting  Hippias  even  before  his  father.  The  Athenians  were 
evidently  not  governed  by  that  circumstance.  They  regarded  the  whole 
family  as  tyrants  and  usurpers ;'  and  if  they  were  guided  in  their  views 
of  them  by  cruelty,  why  should  the  celebrated  songs  in  praise  of  Har- 
niodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  tyrannicides,  have  been  made,  who  slew 
Hipparchus,  the  mildest  of  them,  yet  so  far  from  getting  rid  of  the 
tyranny,  only  for  a  while  augmented  its  severity?  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  remarks  of  Thucydides,  the  opinion  which  he  contested  was  not 
extirpated ;  and  Plato,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
entitled  '  Hipparchus,'  continued  to  adopt  it,^  believing  Hipparchus  to 
have  been  the  eldest  son.  Later  writers  have  only  followed  one  or  the 
other  of  these  authorities,  and  it  were  useless  therefore  to  cite  them. 

But  whether  the  eldest  or  not,  Hipparchus  was  doubtless,  as  Plato 
says,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  brothers ;  all  good  actions  are  ascribed 
to  him,  all  evil  ones  to  Hij)pias.  He  was  a  patron  of  poetry,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  was  a  patron  of  literature,  for  prose  com- 
position was  an  art  yet  unknown.  He  entertained  Anacreon  and  Si- 
monides;  also  Onomacritus,  till  he  was  detected  in  interpolating  the 
oracles  ascribed  to  Musseus.^  In  order  to  instruct  the  people  he  placed 
Hermae  in  the  streets,  having  moral  apophthegms  inscribed  on  their  sides, 
whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  IlippurcJiic  (iTnTap-^eLoi).^  In  short, 
so  mild  and  benignant  was  the  rule  of  the  Peisistratids,  before  the  murder 
of  Hipparchus,  that  it  was  compared  to  the  reign  of  Cronus  or  Saturn.'* 
Hipparchus  drew  in  a  measure  his  fate  upon  himself.  Slighted  by  Har- 
niodius,  he  revenged  himself  by  grievously  insulting  his  sister.  Slie 
was  summoned  to  attend  some  procession  as  a  Canephoros,  or  basket- 
bearer,  an  honour  coveted  by  the  foremost  families  in  the  land ;  but 
when  she  appeared,  Hipparchus  rejected  her  as  unworthy  of  it.     Stung 

^   KOivws    6e    ndvTfs    oi     Ilfio-icrr/jariSat  Koi    UTrodavoi^Tos    Tplu    eTrj    irvpavveiiBnaav 

Tvpavvoi    fXf'yovTO. —  k'eliol.    ad    Aristuph,  ^Adrjvaioi  vno  roO  dd(X(jinv  avTov  'Ittttlov. — 

Vesp.  V.  500.  lb.  p.  229. 

'■^  '\irirdpx(p,  05  twv  JJe laia-TpaTov  iraibav  ^  Herod,  vii.  G  ;  Plat,  Hipp.  1.  c. 

r)v    irptafivTaToi    K(ii   rrfX^torarof. — p.    228  *   Har[X)Cr.  voe.  'Epfxai. 

(i.    ii.    2;}7,    l!ekk.).— oi';    (lirmipx"^     se.)  '  Pint.  1.  e. 
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by  this  insult,  Harmodius  and  liis  lover  Aristogeiton  plotted  the  over- 
throw and  death  of  the  tyrants.  The  festival  of  the  great  Panathenaea 
was  chosen  for  carrying  their  plan  into  execution,  because  on  that 
occasion  the  citizens  were  allowed  to  appear  in  arms.  Hippias  was 
occupied  in  arranging  the  procession  in  the  Cerameicns,  outside  the 
walls  ;  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  who  were  to  take  part  in  it,  were 
also  there,  and  observing  one  of  their  friends  talking  familiarly  with 
Hippias  they  fancied  that  they  were  betrayed.  Under  this  impression, 
and  with  a  determination  to  effect  something,  they  rushed  through 
the  gate  into  the  city,  and  meeting  with  Hipparchus  near  the  Leocorion, 
or  monument  of  Leos,  they  slew  him.  But  Harmodius  was  instantly 
killed  by  the  guards,  whilst  Aristogeiton  was  soon  afterwards  seized 
and  put  to  the  torture.^  A  memorable  incident  in  Athenian  history ! 
and  recorded  by  inscriptions,  statues,  and  frequent  allusions  to  it  by 
poets  and  orators,  but  more  especially  by  some  famous  scolia,  or  songs, 
in  the  mouth  of  every  citizen.     The  following  is  one  of  them  : 

€V  /ivpTov  K\ab\  TO  ^'ic^os  <f)Oj)riaa>, 
caairep  'Ap/xoStos  k  'Apto'Toycircov, 
ore  Tov  Tvpavvov  KTavtrr^v, 
laovofiovs  T  \\6r^vai  eTTOirja-dTT^v.'^ 

'My  sword  I'll  bear  in  myrtle  hiil, 

As  once  Harmodius  and  his  lover, 
Who  slew  Hipparchus  and  thus  did 

Their  country's  equal  laws  recover. 

Freedom  and  equality  were  not,  however,  as  the  song  had  it,  the 

immediate  result  of  the  act  of  the  tyrannicides;    which  in  spite  of 

its  celebrity,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  prompted  rather  by  private  pique 

than  by  patriotic  motives.     On  the  contrary,  Hippias  ruled  three  or 

four  years  longer  with  increased  severity.^  We  will  mention  some  of  his 

acts  that  are  connected  with  the  monuments  and  topography  of  Athens. 

There  was  a  courtesan  named  Leaena,  beloved  by  Aristogeiton.    Hippias 

'  Thucyd.  loc.  cit. ;  Herod,  v.  55.  &c.,  consider  these  to  be  four  stanzas  of 

-  Athen.  xv.  50,  where  there  are  four  one  and  the   same  poem.     Cf.  Aristoph. 

different  forms  of  it.     Some  able  critics,  Lysis.  033,  et  ibi  schol. ;  Acharn.  v.  08. 

however,  as  [.owth,  rrunck,  Schneidewin,  ^  Herrxl.  ib.  02 ;  Tlnicvd.  1.  c. 
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put  her  to  the  torture,  to  extort  from  her  a  confession  of  Aristogeiton's 
accomplices,  but  rather  than  do  so  she  bit  off  her  tongue.^  In  com- 
memoration of  the  act,  and  by  a  play  upon  her  name,  a  statue  of  a 
lioness  without  a  tongue  was  erected  on  the  Acropolis.  From  one  of 
his  regulations  it  would  appear  that  the  upper  storeys  of  some  of  the 
Athenian  houses  overhung  the  streets,  that  they  had  steps,  or  perrons, 
l)efore  them,  as  we  have  already  remarked  concerning  the  so-called 
Cranaan  city,  with  railings,  and  that  the  doors  opened  outwards.  For, 
according  to  the  treatise  on  domestic  economy  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 
Hippias  ordered  all  such  things  to  be  sold,  and  the  owners  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  them  in.^  He  is  also  said  to  have  instituted  a  tribute 
payable  to  the  j^riestess  of  Athena  on  the  occasion  of  deaths  and 
marriages ;  a  measure  of  wheat,  another  of  barley,  and  an  obol.^ 

Hippias  was 'ejected  by  the  Alcmaeonids,  a  powerful  Athenian 
family,  which  had  been  banished  for  a  previous  attempt  to  upset  the 
Pisistratids.  As  we  have  already  said,  Megacles,  one  of  their  members, 
had  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.  Cleisthenes  was 
now  at  their  head.  He  ie  said  to  have  bribed' the  priestess  at  Delphi 
by  building  a  temple  with  a  marble  facade,  while  he  had  only  con- 
tracted to  erect  one  of  tufa  {'rrMpivo'^  \l6os:)  ;  ^  and  the  oracle  persuaded 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  liberate  Athens  from  the  tyrant.  The  first 
attempt,  under  Anchimolius,  failed.  The  Lacedaemonians  landed  at 
Phalerum,  but  Hippias  had  obtained  1000  cavalry  from  Thessaly,  and 
having  cleared  all  the  country  about  Phalerum  to  facilitate  their  evo- 
lutions, the  invaders  were  completely  defeated.  On  the  next  invasion, 
which  was  undertaken  by  land,  Cleomenes  and  the  Spartans  were 
successful,  captured  Athens,  and  shut  up  Hippias  in  the  Pelasgicum, 
where  he  would  have  been  able  to  defy  them.  But  his  children  and 
nephews,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country,  were  seized,  and  in 
order  to  recover  them  he  agreed  to  evacuate  Athens  in  five  days.^  This 
event  took  place  in  01.  67.3  (b.c.  510). 

*  Polya'n.  viii.  45.  Cf.  Lactant.  Do  Falsa  *  Heroil.    v.    02.     J  lutarch,    liowevcr 

iltl  I  20  ;  who,  however,  tells  the  s!ory  ascribes   this  story   to   the   malignity   of 

differently.  Herodotus  (t.  ix.  p.  415,  Heiske). 

'  De  cura  rei  fam.  ii.  2,  4.  -^  Herod,  v.  05.     Vi\  Aristoph.  Lysistr. 

^  Ibid.  It  was  probably  a  registration  fee,  lloOsqq. 
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No  sooner  was  the  tyrant  expelled  than  dissensions  arose  between 
Cleisthenes  and  Isagoras,  the  chiefs  of  the  Alcmseonids,  till  Cleisthenes, 
by  courting  the  democracy,  obtained  the  expulsion  of  his  opponent. 
By  some  he  is  celebrated  as  having  perfected  Solon's  constitution  ;  and 
it  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  broke  up  the  power  of  the  aristocracy 
by  admitting  foreigners,  metics,  and  slaves  to  citizenship,  and  especially 
by  increasing  the  number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten,  and  thus  de- 
molishing the  influence  of  the  Eupatrids  arising  from  local  connections. 
The  names  of  the  ten  tribes  were  Erechtheis,  ^ge'is,  Pandionis, 
Leontis,  Acamantis,  (Eneis,  Cecropis,  Hippothoontis,  Aiantis,  and 
Antiochis.  Cleisthenes  also  increased  the  number  of  the  Senators  to 
five  hundred,  fifty  being  elected  for  each  tribe;  and  these  bodies  of  fifty, 
under  the  name  of  Prytanes,  presided  by  turns  over  public  affairs.^ 
But  it  will  suffice  to  have  adverted  to  so  many  of  thes5  political  changes 
as  will  serve  to  explain  subsequent  allusions. 

\Ve  will  now  mention  a  few  things  that  lie  more  within  our  imme- 
diate scope.  We  have  adverted  above  to  Thespis  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  drama.  It  seems  probable  that  Peisistr^tus  introduced  at  Athens 
the  cyclic  chorus  and  dithyramb,^  the  Doric  dialect  of  which  shows  that 
it  was  not  of  native  growth.  Peisistratus  was  a  native  of  Philaidae, 
near  Brauron,  where  the  festival  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated  in  a  very 
boisterous  manner.^  Thespis  was  also  a  Diacrian,  born  at  Icaria,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
were  very  early  introduced.  And  as  the  Diacrians  formed  the  extreme 
democratic  party,  this  may  account  for  Solon's  dislike  of  the  inno- 
vations of  Thespis.  The  view  that  Peisistratus  introduced  the  cyclic 
chorus  is  rather  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  tripods,  the 
prize  of  the  victors  in  it,  were  placed  in  the  Pythium,  or  temple  of 
Apollo,  which  Peisistratus  had  built,*  as  well  as  by  the  tradition  that  a 
mask  of  Dionysus  preserved  at  Athens  was  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  that 
tyrant.^     However  this  may  be,  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  with  Thespis' 


1  Aristot.  Tol.  iii.  c.  1.  CL  HcrtKl.  vi. 
131;  Isocr.  Arcop.  p.  143,  &c. 

'•*  See  Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
p.  45  sq. 


^  Aristoph.  Pax,  874,  and  schoL 
*  Phot  ins,  voc.  nCdiov. 
■'  A  then.  xii.  c.  44. 
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important  addition  of  an  actor,  was  welcomed  by  the  lively  genius  of 
the  Athenians  and  speedily  developed  into  the  regular  drama.  Choe- 
rilus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  exhibited  a  tragedy  in  01.  64.2 
(B.C.  523),  four  years  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus.'  He  was  soon 
followed  by  Phrynichus,  who  gained  the  tragic  prize  in  B.C.  511,  the 
year  before  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  and  thus  the  drama  may  be  said 
to  have  been  completely  established  during  the  sovereignty  of  the 
PeisistratiSs. 

Attic  tragedy  appears  to  have  been  originally  performed  in  extem- 
pore wooden  theatres  O^m),  and  it  was  the  fall  of  one  of  these,  during 
the  representation  of  a  piece  by  Pratinas,  which  led  to  the  building  of 
the  stone  theatre.^     As  to  the  place  in  which   these  scafibldings  were 
erected  opinions  are  very  much  divided.     Some  writers  place  them  in 
the   agora,    on  the  north-west   side   of  the  Acropolis;  others  in  the 
Lenaeum  on  the  south-east  side ;  whilst  others,  again,  think  that  some- 
times one  sometimes  the  other  of  these  spots  was  selected ;  and  perhaps 
this  last  opinion   is  the   most  correct.      That  these   primitive   exhi- 
bitions sometimes  took  place  in  the  agora  must  be  admitted,  except  we 
are  to  reject  in  a  lump  the  testimony  of  scholiasts  and  lexicographers. 
Photius,    Eustathius,   and  others    say  so   expressly  ;3   and   it   further 
appears,  that  above  the  spot  where  the  stage  was  erected,  and  therefore 
probably  near  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis  on  the  north-west  side,  there 
stood  a  poplar  tree,  which  those  who  could  not  get  a  place  in  the  theatre 
were  accustomed    to  mount,  whence  the  proverb   *a  view  from  the 
poplar  '  (aTr'  alr^eipov  or  irap  al'yeipov  Oea),  to  denote  a  bad  place.'^     And 
that  the  agora  was  on  this  side  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  time  of  the 

Suidas,  voc.  Xoip/Xo?.  support  of  the  charge. 
I  Jtlem.  voc.  Uparlvas.  *  'Ae^vrjacu   alyupo:  ^v,  f,s  7r\r,<Ttop  rh 

•*  "iKpia  •  TCI  iv  Tji  dyopa-  ii(f>'  l>v  iOfHiVTO  iKpia  (Trr,yvvuTO  (Is  rfjv  Biav  Tvph  rov  dearpov 

To{>s    AiovvaiaKoijs    dy{i>vas   Trpiv    ^    Kara-  yevea-eai-  ovt(o  Kparli/oy.— Bekk.  An.  Grsec. 

aK(vaa6f]mL  t6  eu  Aiouvcrov  OeaTpov.—Vhot  p.  354.    'Att*  alyetpov  Bia  kolX  nap'  atyeipop  ' 

Cf.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  iii.  350.     Leake,  f}  dnd  ra>v  eVxarcov  atye^pos  yhp  eVdi^o,  ^ju 

who    held    that    the    primitive    wooden  rov  e^drpov,  dcji'  ^s  oi  pf,  e^ovr^s  tottop 

theatre  was  only  in  the  Len^jiim,  charges  e^fipov,/.— lb.  p.   419.      Cf.    Hesych.   in 

Photius  with  error  in  saying  eV  rf,  dyopa  Alyelpov  Bin,  and  'Att'  aly([pu>v. 
(vol.  i.  p.  247),  but  adduces  nothing  in 
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Peisistratids  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  Peisistratus,  the  son 
of  Hippias,  erected  in  it  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  which  remained 
there  in  the  time  of  Thncydides,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  passages  which  show  that  dra- 
matic contests  also  took  place  in  the  Len^um  or  periholos  sacred  to  the 
Len^an  Dionysus,  at  the  south-east  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  before  the 
theatre  was  built  ;^  but  these  were  probably  in  the  festival^called  the 
Len^a  (ra  Mvaca),  celebrated  in  the  month  Gamelion,  when  these 
representations  would  very  naturally  take  place  in  the  proximity  of 
the  temple  of  the  Len^an  Dionysus ;  while  those  during  the  great 
Dionysia,  we  may  conclude,  were  originally  held  in  the  wooden  theatre 
in  the  a-ora.     The  existence  of  a  primitive  orchestra  here,  near  the 
spot  whlre  afterwards  stood  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
is  strongly  confirmative  of  this  view."^     This  orchestra  was  probably 
first  used  for  the  performances  of  the  cyclic  chorus.     We  have  only  the 
evidence  of  Suidas,  in  the  article  Uparlva,,  before  quoted,  respecting 
the  building  of  the  stone  theatre  and  its  date,  which  he   fixes    in 
Olympiad  70.1,  or  B.C.  500.     It  was  constructed  in   the  Lenseum,  or 
Dionysiac  enclosure,  which,  as  we  have  said,  lay  under  the  south-east 


'  Ar)valoV    mpl^oXos    fxeyas   'A6fivf](nv, 
(V  <L  Tovs  aySivas  h^^  ^P°  '""'^  '"°  ^^Wo" 
olKo8onT)e?)mi,     6vo^JLdCovT€S     fVi     Ar]vai(^' 
tariv  df  (V  avr^  koi  Upov  Aiorvo-ov  Arjvalov. 
Phot.   Lex.;    Beljk.   An.   Gtxc.   p.   278; 
Hesych.     'EttI    Ar)valci    dyci)v.       Let    us 
observe  here  that  the  phrase  tVi  ArjvaiM, 
as   in  Aristophanes,  Acharn.    504— avrol 
yap  iafxfv  ovit\  Ar/mt'o)  t    ayo)./— though  it 
may  have  originally  meant  a  contest  in  or 
at  the  Lenaeum,  came  in  process  of  time 
to  denote  rather  an  agon  in  honour  of  the 
Len«an  Dionysus,  or  the  Lena?an  festival. 
In  fact,  as  a  designation  of  place,  it  would 
have  ceased  to  have  any  meaning,  as  the 
plays  at  the  Great  Dionysia  were  also  per- 
formed at  the  Len^um.    The  words  of  the 
law  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (Mid.  p.  517, 


Reiske),  f)  cVi  Arjvaitf  tto/itt^,  do  not  admit 
such  a  meaning,  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  imagine  a  solemn  procession  confining 
itself  to  a  place  like  the  Lenfeum.    cVl 
Ajji/aiG)    means   the    Lenwan   festival    in 
Plato,  Protagoras,  327  D  (i.  i.  187,  Bekk.) : 
aypiol  TIV65,  oloi  irep  ovs  ntpvai  ^ep€KpdTT}S 
6  noiT)Tr]s  ebida^ev    cm    Aqvaiio.       Some- 
times the    form   occurs :  Aiouvata  ra   eVl 
Arjvala — Boeckh,  C.  Inscr.  Gr.  i.  No.  157  ; 
Rangab6,  '  Ant.  Helleniques,'  t.  ii.  p.  501. 
Cf.  Wieseler,  'Disputatio  de   loco,'   &c., 
p.  13,  note  40. 

'  'Opxria-rpa  .  .  .  ronos  (nit^avrjs  (h 
navrjyvpiVy  %v6a  'App-obiov  Koi  'Apto-Toyfi- 
Tovos  (Uopfs. — Tim.  Lex.  Plat.  'Opx^<TTpa  • 
irptoTov  €KKr]6r)  iv  TJj  dyop^,  (Ira  Koi  Tov 
dtarpov  TO  Kara)  fjfxiKVKKov. — Phot.  Lex. 
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side  of  the  Acropolis.  The  upper  part  of  the  KolXovy  or  place  for  the 
audience,  was  excavated  out  of  the  cliff;  whilst  the  lower  part,  including 
the  stage,  was  constructed  of  wood  and  masonry.  At  first,  probably, 
it  was  but  a  rude  construction  in  comparison  with  what  Lycurgus  the 
orator  made  it  about  a  century  and  a  half  later.  There  is  even  reason 
to  believe  that  the  stone  and  marble  seats  for  the  spectators  were  not 
added  till  that  time,  except,  perhaps,  those  higher  ones  actually  cut 
out  of  the  rock ;  for  we  find  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes  alluding  to 
the  UpLa,  or  wooden  benches,  long  after  the  stone  theatre  was  in 
existence.^  A  passage  in  the  '  Thesmophoriazusae '  of  Aristophanes 
seems  to  confirm  our  notion  that  the  lower  benches  were  still  con- 
structed of  wood.  One  of  the  women  in  the  play,  after  alluding  to 
Euripides'  abuse  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  bad  impressions  of  them  it 
had  given  the  men,  proceeds  to  say : 

OJOT  (vBvs  flaiuuTfs  ano  rav  iKpicjv 

viTo(i\€irov(T  fifxas,  aKonovvral  t  dOews. — v.  394. 

"  The  men  no  sooner  fill  the  wooden  seats 
Than  thej-  stare  up  and  scrutinize  us  thence :" 

a  passage  which  seems  to  show  not  only  that  the  women  sat  apart  from 
the  men,  but  also  that  they  occupied  the  upper  seats,  which  were  of 
stone.-  The  excavations  undertaken  in  1862,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  described  in  the  proper  place,  have  now  laid  bare  the  whole  of 
this  magnificent  theatre :  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting^ 
revelations  of  classical  antiquity  that  has  been  made  in  our  days. 

An  event  was  now  at  hand  that  was  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
Athens— its  capture  by  the  Persians.  But  before  relating  it,  let  us 
endeavour  to  realize  the  appearance  of  the  primitive,  or  as  it  has  been 
sometimes  called,  the  Thesean  city. 

First,  then,  we  must  remark  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
This  is  clear,  from  the  account  given  above,  from  Thucydides,  of  the 
assassination  of  Hipparchus,  where  it  is  said  that  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton  rushed  through  the  gate  into  the  city  (p.  78). 

'  lKpiu>v  ylrocprjat,.     Crat.  Inc.  Fab.  Frag.  ^  The  scholiast  on  the  passage  observe.  • 

no.  li.  Meineke.  .  a^?^.  ?.,«'      "  >      -a  > 

<•)$■  €Tl  IKpiCOV  OVTCOV  (V  T(a  OfUTpai. 
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All  we  can  collect  about  this  wall  is,  that  it  was  of  considerably  less 
extent  than  the  one  afterwards  built  by  Themistocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  enlarged  it  on  every  side.^  Supposing  that  the  Gate  of  Hadrian, 
from  the  inscription  on  it,  marked  the  boundary  of  the  Thesean  city  on 
the  south-east,  then  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  the  wall  described  a 
rude  circle  round  the  Acropolis  with  a  radius  about  equal  to  the  distance 
of  that  gate  from  it.  That  the  configuration  of  it  was  circular  we  may 
infer  from   the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians  before  the  Persian 


wars: 


'Q  /ie'Xfoi,  Ti  KaOr^aBe  :  \nTUiV  (f>edy'  ftrxcira  ya'irjs 
8(i}^lnTa  Koi  TToXio?  rpoxofiBtos  aKpa  Kaprjya.^ 

"  Why  linger  ye  ?     O  wretches,  fly  to  earth's  remotest  end, 
Nor  seek'j'our  wheel-shap  d  town,  your  homes,  and  fortress  to  defend." 

In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  remains  of  a  wall  still  traceable  on 
the  crest  of  the  Museum  and  Pnyx  hills  may,  as  Curtius  suggests,^  have 
belonged  to  the  primitive  enclosure.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  wall 
must  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Peisistratids ;  but  that  it  was  built 
by  them,  as  the  author  just  mentioned  thinks,  is  hardly  probable.  Their 
public  works  have  been  recorded,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  one  so  impor- 
tant should  have  been  omitted  in  the  list.  The  fact  of  this  enclosure 
being  ascribed  to  Theseus,  moreover,  shows  that  it  had  originated  time 
out  of  mind.  If  carried  round  with  the  radius  mentioned  it  would  have 
included  the  Areiopagus,  and  the  modern  bazaar ;  but  the  high  ground 
on  the  north-west  on  which  stands  the  so-called  Theseium,  and  the 
Olympium  and  neighbouring  temples  on  the  south-east,  would  have 
been  excluded.  In  the  midst  stood  the  Acropolis,  strongly  fortified  with 
a  wall  all  round,  and  especially  at  its  western  entrance,  with  a  fortress 
called  the  Enneapylon.  Above  this,  probably,  was  a  propylfeum.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  besides  the  Erechtheium,  and  perhaps  a  few 


'  Thucyd.  i.  93. 

2  Herod,  vii.  140. 

3  Erlauternder  Text,  S.  31.  Curtius 
also  mentions  that  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
wall  running  in  the  direction  of  Hadrian's 
Gate,  are  still  i>erceptible  in  the  modern 
Street  of  Victory  (686s  rijs  NIkt)s).     Alt. 


Stud.  i.  59.  The  statement  of  Isocrates, 
that  the  Athenians  abandoned  the  city  on 
the  approach  of  the  Persians,  because  it 
was  not  fortified  (Panath.  p.  243),  seems 
to  be  a  random  assertion,  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  the  historians. 


' 


other  monuments,  a  new  and  larger  temple  of  Athena,  called  the  Heca- 
tompedon,  appears  to  have  been  rising,  but  not  yet  completed.  Eound 
its  sides  were  various  temples,  some  of  them  mere  caverns  in  the  clifi"; 
others  lower  down  were  built  of  masonry.  These  will  be  described  in  the 
sequel.  At  the  south-east  side  was  the  new  Dionysiac  theatre ;  at  the 
south-west  side  various  public  buildings  and  temples  bordering  the  agora, 
the  statues  of  the  tyrannicides,  the  shrine  of  the  Eumenides,  &:c.  Such 
'perhaps,  was  the  general  appearance  of  Thesean  Athens,  when  besieged 
by  the  Persians. 

That  event  happened  in  the  archonship  of  Calliades,  B.C.  480.  The 
Pythian  oracle  had  directed  the  Athenians  to  defend  themselves  witli 
wooden  walls.  The  sagacity,  or  complicity,  of  Themistocles,  inter- 
preted this  to  mean  that  they  must  take  to  their  ships  ;  and  this  view 
had  been  supported  by  the  refusal  of  the  sacred  serpent  in  the  Ere- 
chtheium to  take  its  food.  The  counsels  of  Themistocles  prevailed. 
Athens  was  almost  deserted ;  a  few  only,  unable  or  unwilling  to  fly, 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  Acropolis ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  commands  of  the  oracle,  erected  some  wooden 
outworks,  or  palisades,  before  the  entrance.  The  Persians,  on  their 
arrival,  found  the  gates  and  wall  of  the  asty  undefended,  and  encamped 
without  opposition  on  the  Areiopagus.  Arming  their  arrows  with 
burning  tow,  they  soon  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  wooden  fence.  But 
the  garrison,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  defence  on  which  they 
had  superstitiously  relied,  still  held  out  obstinately ;  Xerxes  began  to 
despair,  when,  probably  on  a  hint  from  the  Athenian  exiles  of  the  Peisi- 
stratid  faction  who  accompanied  him,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his 
men  into  the  Acropolis  through  the   temple  of  Aglauros   below,^  no 


'  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, viii.  51  sqq.  It  is  therefore  sur- 
prising how  Curtius  can  assume,  without 
adducing  the  least  authority,  that  the  for- 
tifications of  the  Acropolis  were  demolished 
after  the  departure  of  the  Peisistratids, 
and  that  the  only  defence  during  the 
Persian  siege  was  the  palisade  :  "  Pic  Burg, 


zur  Tyrannenzeit  noch  Citadelle,  war  nach 
Abzug  der  Pisistratiden  demolirt  worden 
und  am  Aufgange  nur  nothdiirftig  mit 
Holzwerk  verrammelt."  —  Erlauternder 
Text,  p.  31.  The  palisade  was  evidently 
a  mere  superstitious  compliance  with  the 
oracle,  and  the  Persians  still  found  the 
walls  unassailable.     The  existence  of  the 
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doubt  by  means  of  the  subterranean  communication  which  modern 
researches  have  proved  to  exist.  The  garrison  were  now  put  to  the 
sword ;  the  temple  was  despoiled,  and  the  whole  Acropolis  burnt.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  Xerxes  permitted  the  Athenian  exiles  to  go  up 
and  sacrifice  on  the  Acropolis ;  when  they  found  that  the  sacred  olive, 
although  it  had  been  burnt  along  with  the  temple,  had  thrown  out 
a  shoot  a  cubit  long.^  Ten  months  afterwards,  the  Persian  general 
Mardonius  again  entered  Athens  unopposed,  the  citizens  having  fled* 
to  Salamis.  On  this  occasion  he  completed  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
overthrowing  all  the  temples,  walls,  and  houses,  except  a  few  in  which 
the  Persian  leaders  had  lived.^ 


secret  commuuication  between  the  Ere- 
chtheiiun  and  the  temile  of  Aglaim-s  had 
l>een  iugeniously  conjectured  liy  Dr.  Words- 
worth before  it  wns  actiudly  discovered. — 


Athens  and  Attica,  ch.  xii. 
^  Herod,  ib.  c.  55. 
^  Idem,  ix.  c.  3,  13 ;  Thucytl.  i.  b"J. 


^ 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

Athens  in  the  time  of  Themistocles — City  Wall — Dipylon — Cerameicus — Agora — 
Sacred  Gate — Names  of  Dipylon — Peiraic  Gate — Colonus  Agorseus — Meiite — 
Ceiriada3 — Barathrum — Gate  Melitides — Ca-le— Gate  Hippades — Objects  in  Melito 
— Collytus — Cydathenjeum —  Limnw — Scambonidfe  — Itonian  Gate  — Diomeian  — 
Diocharean — Acharnensian — Eretria — Demi  and  Comae— Circumference  of  Wall — 
Population — Peira\'vn  Wall — Phalerum — Long  Walls — Harbours — Peirseeus,  il« 
divisions — Total  circumference — Other  works. 

Although  the  narratives  of  the  destruction  of  Athens  may  be  some- 
what exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  inhabitants 
returned  to  it  there  was  an  immense  deal  to  be  done,  both  in  repairing 
and  reconstructing,  before  it  could  be  again  rendered  properly  habit- 
able. But  the  views  of  Themistocles,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  extended  beyond  this.  In  reconstructing  the  walls  he  was 
determined  to  give  them  a  larger  circuit ;  and  especially,  with  a  view  to 
that  naval  superiority  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts,  he  resolved  to  construct  new  harbours.  These  works, 
planned,  though  not  entirely  executed  by  him,  mark  him  as  the  founder 
of  the  substantial  greatness  of  Athens;  its  embellishment,  which 
naturally  came  later,  was  left  to  be  accomplished  by  Cimon  and 
Pericles. 

The  course  of  the  Themistoclean  walls  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  amongst  topographers,  and  cannot  be  said  even  yet  to  be 
completely  decided.  Most  writers,  however,  are  agreed  upon  a  general 
outline  which  does  not  offer  any  very  important  discrepancies.^     The 


*  In  order  to  avoid  useless  controversy, 
we  shall  not  here  discuss  the  hypothesis 
of  Forchbammcr,  now,  we  believe,  univer- 
sally abandoned.    The  line  of  wall  adopted 


by  that  topographer — whose  general  merits 
we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate 
— would  almost  seem  to  have  been  arrived 
at  by  placing  one  leg  of  his  compasses  on 
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line  drawn  by  Curtius,  one  'of  the  most  recent,  most  authoritative,  and 
perhaps  most  innovating  of  Athenian  topographers,  does  not  very  mate- 
rially differ,  except  on  the  southern  side,  from  that  laid  down  by  Leake 
many  years  before  ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  except  in 
a  purely  antiquarian  view,  whether  the  general  line  deviated  a  few 
yards  to  the  right  or  left.  The  situation  of  the  gates  is  more 
important,  as  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  classic  authors,  and 
because  the  direction  of  the  streets  and  the  site  of  some  of  the  monu- 
ments depend  upon  them.  We  shall  therefore  first  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  the  principal  gates,  which  if  once  determined, 
the  line  of  wall  between  them  may  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. At  the  same  time  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe,  in  connection 
with  the  gates,  the  different  city  regions ;  for  Athens,  as  Themistocles 
made  it,  remained  very  much  the  same  down  to  the  latest  times. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  only  one  gate,  though  the  most 
important  one — the  Dipylon — on  whose  site  we  can  pronounce  with 
anything  like  certainty,  and  about  which  topographers  are  almost 
universally  agreed.^  We  learn  from  Plutarch  that  the  Dipylon  was 
anciently  called  the  Thriasian  Gate  {Spcaaiai  TlvXai)  -^  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Harpocration,^  w^ho  repeats  the  same  story  as  Plutarch,  that 
Anthemocritus,  the  herald  despatched  by  Pericles  to  the  Megarensians, 
1  laving  been  put  to  death  by  them,  was  buried  near  that  gate.  Now,  as 
Thria  was  a  demos,  or  borough,  lying  north-west  of  Athens,  the  Thria- 
sian Gate  would  be  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  city.  Again,  it  is 
universally  allowed  that  the  Academy  lay  north-west  of  Athens,  and 
the  route  to  it  was  through  the  Dipylon,  from  which  it  was  about  a  mile 
distant.*   From  this  gate  issued  also  the  Sacred  Way  leading  to  Eleusis, 


tlie  Acroiwlis  and  drawing  a  circle  round 
it,  answering  to  the  measure  given  by 
Thucydidcs.  In  this  way  lie  brings  the 
llissus  within  the  city,  contrary  to  all 
ancient  testimony,  and  without  pretending 
to  support  his  views  by  any  vestiges  of 
ancient  remains. 


'  Dr.  Wordsworth  stands,  we  believe, 
alone  in  placing  it  on  the  site  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  Peiraic  Gate. 

2  Pericl.  c.  30. 

^  Voc.  'AvOe^oKpiTos. 

*  Liv.  xxxi.  25 ;  Oic.  De  Fin.  v.  1. 
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which  was  bordered  with  tombs,  among  which  Pausanias  saw  that  of 
Anthemocritus,  before  mentioned.^  These  ancient  notices  are  confirmed 
by  some  recent  discoveries  of  tombs  near  the  church  of  Agia  Triada, 
a  little  northwards  of  the  bottom  of  the  modern  Hermes  Street,  the 
assumed  site  of  the  Dipylon ;  especially  the  tomb  of  Dexileos,  a  knight 
who  fell  at  Corinth,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

A  further  proof  of  the  site  of  this  gate   may  be  derived  from  its 
having  stood  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Cerameicus  ;  whence  it  was 
also  called  the  Cerameican  Gate.'^    And  that  the  Cerameicus  lay  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  city  is  evident  from  its  having  included  the 
Academy  as  well  as  the  agora,^  whence  the  Cerameicus  was  sometimes 
called  Academeia ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  agora,  from  its  being  in 
that  region,  came  to  be  called  by  later  writers  the  Cerameicus.     Hence, 
from  its  lying  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  these  respective  parts 
were  designated  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Cerameicus.*   After  the  build- 
ing of  the  wall  of  Themistocles,  it  was  the  Dipylon  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  two.    Whether  there  was  an  Inner  Cerameicus  in 
the  Thesean  city  may  be  a  question.    Thucydides,  in  the  passage  which 
we  have  quoted  above  (p.  76)  respecting  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus, 
merely  says  that  Hippias  was  arranging  the  Panathenaic   procession 
m  the  Cerameicus,  without  adding  the  distinguishing  epithet  oufer ; 
which  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  part  of  that  region  was  first  included 
within  the  walls  by  Themistocles.     We  may  add  here  that  the  deme 
Cerameicus  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.     Pausanias  says  that  the 
Cerameis  derived  their  name  from  Ceramus  (Ke^a/^o?),  a  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne ;  but  Philochorus  says  that  they  were  so  called  from  their 
exercising  the  trade  of  potters ;  though  he  also  states  that  they  sacrificed 
to  Ceramus,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  potters.^ 
This  will  be  a  proper  place,  in  connection  with  the  Dipylon  and 

'•  ^"'  ^'  TO"'  evTos  TOO  AiTTvXov  KepafifiKou. — Plut. 

''  Hesych.  voc.  Ar^/xtdtrt  nvXms.  Sail.  14.      napa  tS  nvdodc^pco,  e'Krbs  rel- 

^  Hesych.  voc.  'AKaBrj^ia.  ^ovs  eV  Kepa/xei;c«.— Plat.  Parm.  p.  127. 
'  (lai  8c  8io  KtpanfiKoi,  6  p.iv  c^o)  ret-  ■>  Pausan.  i.  3,  1  ;  Haipocrat.  in  Kepa- 

Xnvs,  6  hi   €j/rof.— Idem,  voc.   K«pn/xetKos.  ful^  and  Kepa/xetKoV. 
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Cerameicus,  to  settle  the  situation  of  the  agora.     We  have  shown  above 
(p.  81)  that,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Peisistraids,  the  agora 
must  have  lain  at  the  north-west  foot  of  the  Acropolis.    There  was  ample 
room  for  it  between  that  spot  and  the  Areiopagus  on  one  side,  and  the 
Thesean  wall  on  the  other ;  but  in  all  probability  it  was  enlarged  when 
the  new  wall  was  built.     The  site  for  it  is  marked  out  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground.     The  narrow  valleys  on  the  southern  and  western  sides  of 
the  Acropolis  and  Areiopagus,  which  must  have  been  still  deeper  in 
ancient  times,  afford  not  sufficient  space  for  a  large  market  place,  in 
which,  besides  the  usual  transactions  of  buying  and  selling,  assemblies 
of  the  people  were  sometimes  held,  religious  processions  took  place, 
and,  on  certain  occasions,  evolutions  of  cavalry  were  exhibited.^     But 
on  the  northern  sde  the  ground  is  open  and  level  to  any  extent  in  a 
northerly  direction,  whilst  on  the  east  and  west  two  gentle  eminences 
leave  a  space  between  them  of  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  required.     Of  these  eminences  the  western  one, 
on  which  stands  the  reputed  temple  of  Theseus,  and  which,  as  we  shall 
show  further  on,  was  Colonus  Agoraeus,  is   still  sufficiently  defined  ; 
while  the  eastern  one,  from  its  being  covered  with  buildings,  is  not  so 
immediately  perceptible.     It  is  that  on  which  stands  the  gate  of  the 
new  agora.     M.  Pervanoglu  has  pointed  out^  that  this  building  stands 
on  its  ancient  level,  as  is  plain  from  the  gateway  and  the  road  which 
passes  through  it ;  whilst  the  floor  of  the  portico  of  Attains,  on  the 
western  side  of  it,  is  buried  to  a  depth  of  about  eight  metres  (twenty- 
six  feet),  and  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  on  the  east,  six  metres 
(nineteen  and  a  half  feet).     Anciently,  therefore,  this  gate  must  have 
stood  on  a  ridge  of  ground  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  agora,  which  has  been  raised  by  rubbish  and  ruins  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Koman  Forum.     Hence  the  surrounding  hills,  the 
Acropolis,  the  Areiopagus,  and  Colonus  Agoraeus  on  the  west,  whose 
height  has  not  been  increased  by -the  same  cause,  must  have  presented 
more  marked   and  striking  features   in  ancient  times  than   they   do 
now,  and  have  formed  a  well-defined  boundary  for  the  agora. 

^  Xenoph.  Ilippaich.  c.  3,  s.  2.  '^  Philologiis,  t.  xxiv.  p.  \ol. 


t 


That  the  site  here  described  was  that  of  the  agora  is  strongly  cor- 
roborated by  some  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  fourth  century  e.g., 
found  upon  it  about  tw-enty  years  ago,  under  the  northern  side  of  the 
Areiopagus.  The  subjects  of  them  are  here  immaterial,  the  only  thing 
important  for  our  object  being  that  two  of  them  are  ordered  to  be 
placed  before  the  Bouleuterion,  or  senate  house,  and  a  third  near  the 
statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherios.^  All  these  inscriptions  were  found  together, 
under  the  foundations  of  a  small  house.  They  cannot,  therefore,  have 
been  in  their  original  place  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  brought 
from  any  great  distance,  and  it  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  agora  as  described  by  Pausanias,  that  the  statue  and  portico  of  Zeus 
Eleutherios  and  the  Bouleuterion  lay  not  very  far  from  each  other  and 
near  the  spot  where  the  inscriptions  were  discovered. 

Proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  Diplyto,  which  stood 
at  the  north-westernmost  angle  of  the  walls,  the  next  gate  must  have 
been  one  between  the  little  hill,  or  rock,  on  which  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Athanasius,  and  the  northern  foot  of  the  Nymphs'  Hill.     It  is  alto- 
gether improbable  that  there  should  have  been  another  gate  in   the 
intervening   space ;  for,  first,  the  distance  is  too  inconsiderable   (less 
than  three  hundred  yards)  to  admit  of  one ;  and,  secc^idly,  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  from  the  rock  just  mentioned  and  the  more  extended 
height  of  Colonus  Agoraeus  in  its  rear,  would  have  afforded  no  com- 
modious  approach  to  such  a  gate  from  within.      Dr.  Ernst  Curtius, 
indeed,  affirms  that  there  are  vestiges  of  a  gate  in  the  hollow  between 
Agia  Triada  and  Agios  Athanasios,  and  thinks   this  may  have  been 
the  Peiraic  Gate.^     Now  this  was  a  very  natural  place  for  a  gate,  for 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  make  it  a  convenient  outlet  from  the 
city.      But  a  gate  here  would  most  probably  have   been  the  original 
Dipylon,  the  site  of  which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  must  have 


'  See  Rangabe,  Ant.  Hellen.  t.  ii.  Xos. 
yni,  430,  478.  Cf.  Kiunanudes,  Pro- 
graininc  of  Archa-ol.  Soc.  in  Athens,  .July, 
1861,  p.  16;  Arch.  Ephemeris,  4104,  57; 
4108,  51;  Ciirtiu«,  Att.  Stud.  ii.  29. 


'^  Erlatitcrnd"!-  Text  der  sieben  Karten, 
»S.  32.  A.s  the  asj>irate  is  dro|)pcd  in 
modern  Greek,  we  have  written  Agios  for 
Aytoy. 
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beeu  altered.     For   the  whole  hillock  on  which   the  church    of  Agia 
Triada  stands  is  made  ground,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  tombs  dis- 
covered near  it  a  few  years  ago,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel, 
buried  at  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet.     These  could  not  have  been 
within  the  walls,  because  burial  inside  the  city  was  not  permitted. 
The'  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact  of  the  lower  and  more  ancient 
tombs  having  later  ones,  of  the  Eoman  period,  above  them,  show  that  the 
tumulus  is  artificial.     There  are  two  occasions  on  which  it  may  pro- 
bably have  been  made :  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Philip  V.  in  B.C.  200, 
and  that  by  Sulla  in  b.c.  86.    It  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  former. 
Sulla  captured  Athens  by  throwing  down   part  of  the  wall  near  the 
Heptachalcum,  probably  between  the  Peiraic  Gate  and  Dipylon,^  which 
he  had  learnt  was  not  sufficiently  guarded.     The  making  of  the  mound 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  attack,  but  also  of  destroying  the  celebrated 
tombs  before  the  Dipylon  and  spoiling  the  finest  approach  to  Athens 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  hear  of  Philip's  spiteful  proceedings.^ 
However  this  may  be,  a  new  Dipylon  seems  to  have  been  erected,  not 
very  far  from  the  original  one.     Curtius,  in  the  map  of  Athens  in  his 
'Attische  Studien'  (No.  1),  and  also  in  his  'Sieben  Karten,'  included  Agia 
Triada  and  the  ^ombs  near  it  in  his  line  of  wall,  but  in  his  plan  in  the 
*  Erliiuternder  Text '  to  the  latter  (p.  38)  has  drawn  a  new  and  doubtless 
more  correct  line,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  the  east.     It  is  not  at 
all  likely,  as  he  suggests  there,  that  the  law  forbidding  burials  in  the 
city  had  been  altered  before  the  time  of  the  Corinthian  war  (b.c.  394). 

At  the  spot  indicated  near  the  foot  of  the  Nymphs'  Hill  there  are 
evident  remains  of  a  gate,  as  well  as  vestiges  of  a  wall  in  the  direction 
of  the  Dipylon.  Now,  what  was  the  name  of  this  gate  ?  Forchhammer, 
who  is  followed  by  one  or  two  writers,  placed  here  what  he  calls  the 
Sacred  Gate ;  not  indeed  precisely  at  the  spot  where  the  vestiges  of  one 
exist,  but  in  conformity  with  his  arbitrary  hypothesis  for  enlarging 
the  circuit  of  the  wall  some  two  hundred  yards  before  it,  where  there 

I  pi^t,  Sull.  14.  (juanv  prae  iiniK)tcnti  ira  est  servatum." — 

■^  "Dirutiv  non  tccta   solum  sed  etiain      Liv.  xxxi.  L*5. 
sepiilcia ;  ncc  diviiii  Immanive  juris  quul- 
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are  traces  neither  of  wall  nor  gate.  But  this  '  Sacred  Gate  '  is  quite 
an  imaginary  one.  The  only  author  who  mentions  it  is  Plutarch,  in  his 
account  of  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla. ^  As  the  passage  is  an  impor- 
tant one  for  Athenian  topography,  we  will  here  state  the  substance  of  it. 
Sulla  appears  to  have  been  encamped  in  the  Outer  Cerameicus,  before 
the  Dipylon ;  for  it  was  here  that  some  of  his  men  overheard  a  conver- 
sation between  two  old  Athenians,  who  were  complaining  that  the  por- 
tion of  wall  about  the  Heptachalcum  had  not  been  sufficiently  guarded. 
At  this  quarter,  therefore,  Sulla  made  his  attack,  by  desti'oying  the  wall 
between  the  Periaic  and  the  Sacred  Gates.  Over  this  breach  he  entered 
the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  amid  the  braying  of  horns  and 
trumpets  and  the  ferocious  shouts  of  the  soldiery,  bent  on  blood  and 
plunder.  The  slaughter  in  the  agora  alone,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  lay 
in  this  quarter,  was  so  great  that  the  whole  Inner  Cerameicus  was 
drenched  with  blood,  so  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  even  flowed 
through  the  Dipylon.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this  passage 
is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  ag?>ra  having  occupied  the  site  we  have 
assigned  to  it.  For  though  the  story  of  the  blood  flowing  through  the 
gate  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration,  yet  it  would  have  been  too  gross  a  one 
to  attempt  had  the  agora  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  Areiopagus, 
as  some  topographers  have  assumed. 

Now,  if  the  gate  at  the  north  foot  of  the  Nymphs'  Hill  was  the 
Sacred  Gate,  then  we  must  look  still  further  southwards  for  the  Peiraic 
Gate ;  and  the  first  at  all  probable  place  we  can  find  for  it  is  between 
the  Nymphs'  Hill  and  the  Pnyx  Hill.  But  the  intervening  space  is  the 
most  improbable  one  in  the  world  for  the  attack.  Not  only  is  it  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Cerameicus,  but  also  the  ground  outside 
was  and  is  covered  with  deep  hollows  and  ravines  which  would  have 
rendered  the  marshalling  of  troops  impracticable ;  whilst  even  allowin^^ 
this  difficulty  to  have  been  overcome,  they  would  have  had  to  advance 
into  the  city  through  a  narrow  gorge,  where  the  besieged  would  have 
had  every  advantage. 

The  Dipylon  had  many  names.    Besides  being  called,  as  we  have  seen, 

'  Sull.  c.  14. 
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the  Thriasian  Gate  and  the  Cerameican  Gate,  it  had  also  the  appellation 
of  Demiades  Pylse  {^r,^iLaZe^  riuXat),  because  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
prostitutes/  And  as  it  derived  a  bad  name  from  this  circumstance,  so  it 
may  have  obtained  the  good  one  of  the  Sacred  Gate  from  its  being  the 
outlet  to  the  Sacred  Way  leading  to  Eleusis ;  which,  however,  in  spite 
of  its  name,  was  a  high  road  and  common  thoroughfare.  When  Plutarch, 
in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  speaks  in  the  same 
chapter  of  the  Dipylon  and  the  Sacred  Gate,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  were  two  distinct  gates,  for  these  may  have  been  only 
two  different  names  for  the  same  one.  Had  there  been  a  gate  expressly 
set  apart  for  the  Eleusinian  procession,  we  should  assuredly  have  heard 
of  it  from  some  ancient  author ;  and  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  is 
apparent,  because,  even  according  to  the  hypothesis,  the  road  leading  out 
of  it  very  speedily  joined  the  high  road  to  Eleusis.  Further,  that  the 
Sacred  Way  issued  immediately  from  the  Dipylon  is  shown  by  the  pas- 
sages before  cited  (supra,  p.  88)  respecting  the  tomb  of  Anthemocritus. 
Plutarch  and  Harpocration  say  that  ft  was  close  to  the  Dipylon, ^  whilst 
Pausanias  places  it  on  the  Sacred  Way.^ 


^  Hesych.  Arjfiida-i.  Cf.  Liician,  DiaUig. 
Meretr.  (t.  iii.  p.  287,  Keitz). 

'^  irapa  ras  Opiaaiovs  irvXas,  al  vvv 
AliTvKov  6uopa(ovTai. —  Pint.  Pericl.  30  ; 
irp  6  s  Tois  Qpia(riais  TrvXai?. — Harp.  ^Avdep. 

^  'loCo-t  S'  fV  'E\(va'iva  (^  'AOtjvmv,  ^v 
^AOrjvaiot  KaXovaiv  65ui>  lepdv,  ^AvBepoKpirov 
7r(Troir]Tai  pv^fia. — i.  36,  3.  It  is  possible 
that  the  gate  which  Plutarch  calls  '  Sa- 
cred '  may  have  been  that  which  some  call 
Eriai,  '  sepulchral '  ('Hpi'ai  from  rjplov,  a 
*  barrow,'  or  sepulchral  tumulus).  It 
would  require  but  a  slight  alteration  of 
liis  text  {r)pias  for  iepas),  and  Meursius 
has  corrected  in  the  same  way  a  passage 
in  ^i'hcophraslus :  ttoctovs  oiet  Kara  rhs 
Upas  TTvXas  i^€vr)V€\6ai  vfKpovs ;  (Charact. 
ir(p\  dvaia-drjaias  :)  where  he  reads  rjpias 
for  if  pas.  See  Athen,  Att.  iii.  12.  This 
reading  is  also  adopted  by  Dr.  Sheppard, 


in  his  edition  of  the  'Characters'  of  Thco- 
phrastus,  p.  130.  An  Tjpiov  was  a  barrow 
such  as  there  appears  to  have  been  before 
the  Dipylon;  which,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  made  for  that  purjwse, 
but  to  have  been  convt-rted  to  it.  'Jhere 
have  actually  been  found  here  vast  heaps 
of  boms,  which  would  justify  and  illus- 
trate the  question  of  lheoi)hrastus.  Plu- 
tarch, thus  corrected,  would  not  stand  alone 
in  his  denomination  of  this  gate,  but  be 
borne  out  by  Theophrastus,  and  by  the 
p]tymol.  M.  (as  emended  by  Meursius): 
Hplai '  TTvXai  ^A6fjVT)(Ti  '  diaroTovs  vfKpovs 
eK(f)fpf(r6at  c'/cet  fVi  ra  rjpia,  5  tart  tovs 
Td<fiovs.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  an  adj. 
fjpios,  or  ^paios,  the  form  suggested,  but 
not  adopted,  by  Sylburgius  in  his  note  on 
this  passage  (of  which  the  original  reading 


r 


Assuming  therefore  that  the  Dipylon  and  Plutarch's  Sacred  Gate  were 
identical,  we  will  now  proceed  to  adduce  some  evidence  that  the  Peiraic 
Gate  occupied  the  spot  we  have  indicated  for  it  between  the  Nymphs' 
Hill  and  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius.  We  have  already  given  an 
account  from  Plutarch  of  the  battle  between  Theseus  and  the  Amazons 
(supra,  p.  63),  and  though  the  description  is  no  doubt  fanciful,  yet  it 
may  be  used  by  way  of  topographical  evidence,  since  Plutarch,  or  rather 
Cleidemus,  whom  he  quotes,  describes  the  position  and  movements  of 
the  hostile  armies  according  to  the  localities  as  they  existed  in  his 
time.  We  have  seen  that  the  Amazons  faced  the  east,  that  their  line 
extended  from  the  Areiopagus  to  the  Pnyx,  and  that  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Athenians  coming  from  the  Museium  Hill.  The  battle,  there- 
fore, must  have  taken  place  in  the  valley  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Areiopagus,  and  it  was  here  that  their  tombs  were  afterwards  shown  in 
the  road  between  those  hills  leading  to  the  Peiraic  Gate.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  this  consequence.  The  only  other  possible  roads  would 
have  been  one  between  the  Museium  and  Pnyx,  and  perhaps  another 
between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Nymphs'  Hill.  But  these  would  not  suit 
the  line  of  battle,  for  they  run  to  the  south,  and  therefore  the  attack 
must  have  come  from  the  north  instead  of  the  east,  and  the  Amazonian 
line  could  not  have  stood  as  described  by  Plutarch  and  ^schylus. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  spot  selected  for  the  Peiraic 
Gate  has  been  advanced  by  the  late  Professor  Eoss.  Demosthenes  relates 
that  as  he  was  coming  up  late  from  Peiraeeus,  Nicostratus  struck  him 
with  his  fist,  and  seizing  him  round  the  waist,  was  thrusting  him 
towards  the  stone-quarries,  when  he  was  rescued  by  some  passengers 
who  heard  his  cries.^  Now,  there  are  no  quarries,  nor  remains  of  any, 
on  the  road  from  Peiraeeus  to  Athens,  except  those  just  under  the 
Nymphs'  Hill.     Hence  this  passage  would  further  show,  that  in  the 


IS :  'Hpid-  al  TTvXai  'Adrjvaloi),  and  that  it  iteration,  whom  he  cites,  lias  rjpla. 
rests  only  on  a  probable  conjt^cture.     We  »  Demosth.  c.  Nicostr.  p.  1252,  Reiske. 

do  not  know  why  Leake  (i.  p.  447)  writes  Cf.  Eoss,  'Theseion,'  Vorw.  S.  x. 
this  word  with  an  aspirate  (Fleri.rfe).  Har- 
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time  of  Demostlienes  this  gate  was  the  usual  road  to  Peirseeus,  and  had 
consequently  obtained  the  name  of  Peiraic. 

We  will  add  another  consideration.  It  will  be  seen  when  we  come 
to  the  description  which  Pausanias  gives  of  his  route  through  Athens, 
that  he  must  have  entered  at  this  gate,  or  at  all  events  could  not  have 
entered  at  one  further  to  the  south,  for  in  that  case  the  road  between 
it  and  the  agora  would  have  been  too  long  for  the  objects  which  he 
describes,  and  would  not  have  suited  in  other  respects.  Especially,  if 
he  had  entered  by  a  more  southern  gate,  he  must  necessarily  have 
passed  the  Pnyx,  and  could  hardly  have  done  so  without  noticing  it. 
Yet  he  says  not  a  word  about  it.  And  this  strengthens  the  conclusion 
before  arrived  at,  that  the  gate  in  question  must  have  been  that  on  the 
usual  line  of  road  between  Athens  and  Peirseeus.  We  will  assume, 
then,  that  the  Peiraic  Gate  must  have  stood  in  the  valley  beneath  the 
Nymphs'  Hill  and  the  Church  of  St.  Athanasius  ;  and  this  is  also  the 
conclusion,  we  believe,  of  most  recent  topographers. 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  height  which  lay  between  this 
gate  and  the  Dipylon,  and  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  agora, 
was  Colonus  Agorseus.  Pherecrates,  in  his  drama  called  '  Petale,'  dis- 
tinguishes the  Colonus  within  the  walls  from  the  Colonus  Hippius 
without,  in  the  following  lines: 

OvTos  TToBfv  rjXdfs', — Ets  KoXwroi/  (oxoixrjv, 
nv  Tov  dynpaiov,  aSXa  tov  tujv  imrtcov.^ 

"  Holla,  wlioiicocamo  yon  ? — 1  liave  been  to  Colonus  ;  not  the  Agor.ran,  bnt  that 

of  the  horspmen." 

Both  these  Coloni  seem  to  have  been  demes  or  boroughs,  and  Colonus 
Hippius  is  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  JEgeis,  while  the 
Agorseus  was  of  the  tribe  Antiochis.  This  point,  however,  is  far  from 
being  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  for  Colonus  appears  also  in  inscriptions 
under  the  tribes  Leontis  and  Ptolemais."     The  name,  ayopaLo<;,  shows 

•  See  the  third  argument  to  the  (Edipus  ^  See  Ross,  Demen  v.  Attica,  p.  11; 
Col.  and  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Gr.vc.  p.  114  Sauppe,  De  Demi?,  p.  10;  Leake,  Demi 
(132).  of  Attica,  p.  32,  189. 
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plainly  enough  that  one  of  them  must  have  been  within  the  city ;  and, 
indeed,  this  is  expressly  said  by  Harpocration,  who  observes  that  it  was 
near  the  agora,  at  the  place  where  the  Hephaesteium  and  Eurysaceium 
are.^  And  these  two  objects,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  cannot  be 
conveniently  placed,  except  on  this  height.  Pollux  even  says  that  Colonus 
was  in  the  agora.-  To  the  like  effect  is  the  testimony  of  a  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  who  remarks  that  it  had  become  customary  to  call  all  the 
district  behind  the  Great  Stoa  "  Colonus  ";  but  that  this  was  not  correct, 
for  all  that  part  was  Melite,  as  was  recorded  in  the  definitions  of  the 
boundaries.^  And  we  shall  see  directly  that  Melite  was  conterminous 
with  Colonus. 

For,  first,  it  was  near  the  agora.  In  the  '  Parmenides '  of  Plato, 
Cephalus  meets  Adeimantus  and  Glaucon  in  the  agora,  and  they  con- 
duct him  to  Antiphon,  who  lived  near,  in  Melite."  Again,  Demosthenes, 
in  his  speech  against  Conon,  says,  that  when  walking  in  the  agora  he 
was  met  near  the  Leocorium  by  Ctesias,  who  passed  on  uj)  to  Melite  ;^ 
whence  we  may  infer  that,  besides  being  near  the  agora,  Melite  lay  on 
high  ground.  And  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  must  have  formed  part  of 
it.  For  Plutarch  observes  that  there  was  in  Melite  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Aristobule,  founded  by  Themistocles  near  his  own  house ;  and  here,  in 
Plutarch's  time,  the  corpses  of  the  executed  were  thrown.^  This  is 
confirmed  by  other  authorities.  Plato,  in  his  *Eepublic,"  says  that 
Leontius  coming  up  to  Athens  from  Peiraeeus,  outside  the  northern  Long 


'  Tovs  fiiadcDTovs  KoXcovalras  wvofxa^ov, 
fn(iBf)  TTopa  Tw  KoXcoi'Cd  floTTjKfaav,  os  (ori 
irXTjalov  TTjs  dyopas,  tvda  to  'H(paiaTfi,ov 
Koi  TO  EvpvauKdov  ((ttiv.  fKoXflro  de  6 
KuXavos  ovtos  dyopaios. — voc.  KoXcovaiTas. 

^  6  Se  [KoXwi'off]  rju  iv  dyopa. — lib.  vii. 
s.  133. 

'  ovTfos  pfpos  Ti  vvv  (Tvvrjdes  yeyovf  to 
KoXcDvov  KaXflu  to  oiriadev  Tr/s  paKpds  crTods, 
aXX  ovK  (art.  MeXiV//  yap  anav  eKflvo,  as 
€v  Tols  opicrpols  ytypa-KTai  ttjs  ttoXcco?. — 
Schol.  in  Av.  v.  998.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  different 
Athenian  regions  were  laid  down  in  some 


public  documents,  or  inscriptions.  See 
the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Schweighauser 
ad  Athenaeum,  xii.  57.  And  indeed  stones 
bearing  the  word  opos  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  Athens. 

*  ot/cft  8e  eyyi»s  iv  MeXiTJy.— p.  126,  fin. 

^  irapriXBf  irpbs  MfXiTTjv  ai/o).— p.  1258, 
Eeiske. 

«  Vit.  Them.  c.  22. 

'  p.  439  sub  fin.  (iii.  1.  203,  Rekk.): 
avia)v  cK  Yleipaiai  vtto  to  ^opeiov  Tflx^s 
e/cTOf,  al(r6av6p.fvos  vtKpovs  trapa  tw  brjpiat 

KfipfVOVS. 


H 
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Wall,  perceived  some  corpses  lying  at  the  hangman's  house.  There 
must,  therefore,  have  heen  a  gate  outside  the  northern  wall,  which 
could  have  heen  no  other  than  the  Peiraic  Gate  just  described,  and 
near  it  the  public  executioner  (o  hrffiLo^)  lived,  who  was  obliged  to 
perform  his  office  outside  the  walls.^  Another  confirmation  has  recently- 
come  to  light.  In  a  life  of  the  philosopher  Secundus,  of  which  Ti- 
schendorf  has  published  a  portion  from  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  we  read : 
"  I  was  going  down  to  Peiraeeus,  for  near  the  road  to  it  is  the  place  for 
executions."  ^  Now  there  may  still  be  seen  at  this  spot  a  deep  chasm  or 
ravine,  answering  admirably  to  the  /Sdpadpov  into  which  the  bodies  of 
the  executed  were  thrown.  It  was  probably  the  same  as  the  opvyfia 
mentioned  in  the  Aefet?  'FrjTopcKal  as  being  in  the  deme  of  Ceiriadae, 
and  as  the  receptacle  into  which  were  thrown  those  condemned  to  death.^ 
Whence  we  may  infer  that  the  Ceiriadae  were  seated  just  outside  the 
walls  here,  or  partly  without  and  partly  within ;  and  Sauppe  has  in- 
ferred that  they  were  a  suburban  deme,  from  an  inscription  in  which 
are  found  named  together  Peiraeeus,  Ceiriadae,  Phalerum,  Melite.* 
This  agrees  well  with  the  place  we  have  assigned  them,  lying  between 
Melite  within  the  city  on  one  side  and  Peiraeeus  and  Phalerum  on  the 
other.     In  the  '  Plutus  '  of  Aristophanes,  Chremylus  asks : 

ovKOVv  imoKoiTTov  (rot  to  fiapadpov  yiyvfrai ; — (v.  431) 

as  much  as  to  say,  "Can't  you  go  and  hang  yourself?"  The  scholiast 
on  this  passage  describes  the  harathnun  as  a  dark,  well-like  place, 
having  hooks  (pyKivoi)  in  its  sides,  into  which  malefactors  were  thrown. 
In  the  passage  quoted  from  Bekker's  *  Anecdota '  it  is  said  to  have 
resembled  a  trap,  so  that  those  who  trod  on  it  fell  in.  The  Athenians 
voted  to  throw  Miltiades  into  it,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not  the 


'  Poll.  lib.  ix.  s.  10. 

■  Sec  Curtius,  Att.  Stud.  No.  i.  p.  8. 
Sauppe  (rhilol.  xvii.  p.  152)  reads  the 
passage  as  follows :  KUTf^aivov  fls  Udpaia, 
^u  yap  6  Toiros  (Ktivrj  6  Tciv  KoXaCofiivotv. 

^  ^A6f}VT](Ti  ^«  TJv  ^pvyfjid  Ti  fv  K(ipia8ci)u 
br]p.a  TTJs  OlvT)t8os   (f>v\fji,  fls    o  rovs    (ir\ 


0avdT(o  KaTayvbxrdfvras  (Vf^aWov. — Bekk. 
An.  Graic.  p.  219  voc.  (idpaOpov.  Hut 
oilier  authorities  make  the  Keiriada?  be- 
long to  the  tribe  HipjKithountis.  Harixxir. 
voc.  ^dpaOpou.    Cf.  Hesych. 

*  De  Demis  urb.  Athcnaruni,  p.  IG  sq. 
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Prytanes  interfered.  The  h]^iLo^,  or  executioner,  was  called  o  eirl  or  irpo^ 
Tw  opv^fxaTL  -^  or  6  eirl  rov  6pir//iiaTo<;,  '  the  superintendent  of  the 
chasm;'  where  Taylor,  without  necessity,  would  read  tm  opvyixan? 
But  to  return  to  the  regions. 

Melite,  besides  the  Nymphs'  Hill,  must  also  have  comprehended  the 
Pnyx,  as  appears  from  a  scholium  on  the  '  Birds  '  of  Aristophanes,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred.  The  scholiast  there  says:  "Is  not, 
some  say,  the  whole  of  that  district  in  which  the  Pnyx  is  included  the 
Colonus  called  yu/o-^/,0??^  so  usual  is  it  partly  become  to  call  all  that 
district  behind  the  Long  Stoa  *  Colonus,'  though  it  is  not.  For  all  that 
part  is  Melite,  and  is  so  described  in  the  boundary-records  (Spiafiok) 
of  the  city." -^ 

If  we  were  certain  of  the  position  of  the  Long  Stoa,  this  passage 
would  settle  with  absolute  precision  the  situation  of  Melite ;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  the  only  place  in  which  that  portico  is  named.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  portico  which  extended 
from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  agora,  which  Pausanias  describes  on  enter- 
ing the  city,  but  to  which  he  gives  no  name  (i.  2,  6  sq.).  For  the  street 
from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  agora  must  have  been  of  considerable 
length,  and  therefore  have  admitted  a  Long  Stoa ;  while  the  Nymphs' 
Hill,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  a  part  of  Melite,  as  well  as  the  Pnyx, 


*  Deinarch.  c.  Demosth.  iv.  40,  Reiskc ; 
Pollux,  viii.  e.  7. 

"  liycurg.  c.  Leocr.  iv.  p.  221,  Reiske. 

^  Another  name  for  Colonus  Agorauis, 
as  a  place  for  hiring  laboun  rs. 

flTjTrOTf  OVV  TO  XOpioV,  (f^acri  TIV€S,  (Kf'lPO 

■nav  (^  ir€pi\afi^dv(Tai  koI  17  nvv^,  KoXcu- 
vos  (o-Tiv    6   (Tf pos  6    fiiadios   \(ydfi€vos; 

OVTOiS  flfpOS  Tl  VVV  (TVUTfdfS  ytyoVf  TO  KoXo)- 

vov  KoXflu  TO  omadfu  Ttjs  fiaKpds  (TTodsf 
aXX'  ovK  eo-rt.  MfXiTt)  yap  airav  fKtivo,  toy 
(V  Totp  opia-fiois  yiypairrai  ttjs  noXtas. — 
V.  998.  Dobrce  has  simit  the  sense  by 
reading  ol  trtpos  for  6  (Ttpos-,  which 
would  in  fact  make  three  Cdloni ;  one  in 
which  was  the  Pnyx,  another  the  fxiaews 


or  dyopalos,  and  a  third  the  iwrnos.    What 
the  scholiast  means    is :    "  'J'he  Pnyx   is 
not  in  that  other  Colonus  called  /niV^tof ;" 
that    is,    other     in    contradistinction    to 
the  Colonus  inmos.     Forchhammer  jiara- 
phrascs  the  passage  as  follows  :  "  Es  ma-- 
wohl  die  Gegend,  sagen  eiuige,  jcnc  obere, 
in  der  auch  die   Pnyx  begrifien  ist,  der 
Kolonos   sein,  der   cine  von  den   beiden, 
wclcher  der   Luhnerbcrg  hiess."— -p.  72. 
Leake  has  overlooked  this  scholium,  and 
has  placed  Melite  and  the  Gate  Mclitidcs 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  instead  of 
the    southern;    consequently    njisplacing 
also  the  adjoining  deme  Collytus. 
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would  be  accurately  spoken  of  by  the  scholiast  as  lying  behind  it.  At 
all  events,  the  scholiast's  words  show  that  the  Pnyx  was  in  Melite,  and 
we  may  pretty  confidently  assume  that  this  region  must  have  extended 
within  the  walls  from  Colonus  Agoraeus  on  the  north  to  the  valley  or 
ravine  on  the  south,  which  separates  the  Pnyx  Hill  from  the  Museium ; 
but  we  should  not  be  inclined  with  Forchhammer  (p.  64)  to  include 
also  the  latter  hill  within  its  boundaries ;  because  we  think  that  the 
scholiast,  by  mentioning  the  Pnyx,  meant  to  designate    its  extreme 

boundary. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  the  limits  of  Melite,  our  next  task  is 
to  discover  the  situation  of  the  gate  called  Melitides,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  and  by  Marcellinus,  in  his  life  of  Thucydides.  From  its  name, 
it  must  have  lain  somewhere  in  this  region.  Now,  there  are  but  two 
possible  places  for  it ;  viz.  on  the  road  between  the  Nymphs'  Hill  and  the 
Pnyx  Hill,  or  on  that  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museium.  A  further 
indication  of  its  site  is  that  Thucydides  was  buried  near  it,  in  the  place 
called  Coele  {KoIXtj,  or  Kot'Xr;  6S09— '  the  hollow  way ');'  where  also  was 
buried  Cimon,  the  father  of  Miltiades,  outside  the  city,  as  Herodotus 
adds.^  Now  this  Cimon  was  contemporary  with  Peisistratus,  and  we 
must  therefore  look  for  Ccele  outside  the  primitive  or  Thesean  wall ; 
the  remains  of  which  in  this  quarter  of  the  city  may,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  be  those  still  visible  along  the  crest  of  the  Pnyx  and  Museium 
Hills.  We  should  therefore  be  inclined  to  identify  as  koiXt}  6B6^,  or  the 
hollow  way,  the  deep,  ravine-like  road  which  runs  between  these  hills. 
It  answers  well  enough  to  the  name,  and  there  are  traces  of  graves  at 
the  spot.  The  Pylse  Melitides  therefore  would  be  near  the  church  of 
St.  Demetrius.  The  name  of  the  other  gate  in  Melite,  between  the 
Nymphs'  Hill  and  the  Pnyx,  may  probably  have  been  Hippades,  or 
the  Equestrian  Gate,  as  assumed  by  Leake.  What  gives  some  little 
colour  to  the  assumption  is,  that  there  were  displays  of  horsemanship 
at  Phalerum,  and  probably  a  hippodrome  near  Peirseeus,  for  which 
this  gate  would  have  been  convenient.^     Rangabe  would  derive  its  name 


*  Marcellinus,  Vit.    Thiicyd.  suh   fin.; 
Paiisan.  i.  23,  11. 


2  vi.  103. 

'  Xenoph.  Mag.  Eq.  iii.  1. 
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from  its  being  accessible  only  to  horsemen  and  not  to  chariots  ;^  and 
this  answers  well  enough  to  the  description  of  the  road  by  M.  Burnouf 
(above,  p.  10).  We  need  only  add  here  that  Hyperides,  the  orator,  was 
interred  before  the  Pylae  Hippades.^ 

The  deme  of  Melite  belonged  to   the   tribe   Cecropis.      We   have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  it  was  named  after  the  nymph 
Melite,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Heracles,  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  w^as 
a  daughter  of  Myrmex,  according  to  Musaeus,  of  Dios,  son  of  Apollo.^ 
The   splendid  temple  of  Heracles  aA,eft/ca/c6<?,  or  '  the  averter  of  evil,' 
to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  was  built  in  this  quarter,  accord- 
ing to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  in  the  time  of  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  and  the  statue  of   the  demi-god  within    it  was   the  work 
of  Ageladas,  the   master  of  Pheidias.*      But   the   scholiast   must  be 
mistaken,  as  Miiller  observes,^  either  in  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  temple  or  in  the  name  of  the  artist  who  made  the  statue;    for 
Ageladas,  the  master  of  Pheidias,  could  hardly  have  been  living  in  th) 
time  of  the  great  plague.     He  may  have  been  led  to  his  opinion  by 
the   epithet   aXe|i/ca/co9,    which   however   was   much   older   than   this 
period,  and  probably  brought  from  Delphi  to  Athens.^     In  Melite  was 
^  the  Melanippeion,  or  heroum  of  Melanippus,  son  of  Theseus,^  and  the 
Eurysaceium,  or  heroum    of   Eurysaces,  son   of   Ajax,  who   dwelt  in 
Mehte.'     Here  also  in  Plutarch's  time  the  house  of  Phocion  could  still 
be  seen,  roofed  with  bronze  tiles,  but  in  other  respects,  modest  and 
simple  enough.^     In  the  same  quarter  was  a  large  house  in  which  the 
tragic  actors  rehearsed.^" 

The  district  called  Collytus,^^  which  also  appears  to  have  been  a 
deme  or  borough  of  the  tribe  ^geis,  must  have  been  conterminous  with 


'  Nuovo  Mem.  doll'  hist.  18G5,  j..  347. 

-  X.  Orat.  Vit.  (riiit.  t.  ix.  p.  375, 
Hciske). 

^  Harpocr.  voc.  Melite.  But  accordin<T 
to  our  present  coj)ies  of  Hesiod,  she  was  a 
tlaugliter  of  Nercus  and  Doris.    1'heog.  246. 

■•  Schol.adAristopli.  IIan.504;  Harpocr. 
voc.  iK  MfXi'rjjf. 

''  Dc  Phidijo  Vita,  p.  13  M]. 


®  r^Iiiller,  Dorier,  i.  p.  45"). 

"'  Harix)cration,  voc.  UiKav'nvnuov. 

*  Pint.  Solon,  10  ;  Harpocr.  in  voc. 

®  Pint.  Plioc.  18. 

^"  Phot.  Lex.  voc.  MfXtrewi/  oIko^. 
Hesych. 

"  In  inscriptions  always  written  KoX- 
\vt6%^  in  codices  generally  KoXurrd?. — 
SaupiK",  l)e  Dcniis,  p,  7. 
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Melite ;  for  Strabo  says  that  their  boundaries,  though  not  marked  with 
posts  or  walls,  were  yet  known  with  accuracy  enough  to  say,  this  is 
CoUytus,  this  is  Melite.^  In  order  more  precisely  to  ascertain  its  posi- 
tion we  may  remark  that  Photius  calls  it  a  street  (o-tci/wtto?)  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  city,  having  an  eponymous  hero  of  the  deme,  and  privi- 
leged with  the  use  of  the  agora.^  Now  all  these  particulars  point  pre- 
cisely enough  to  the  valley  lying  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areiopagus. 
For  it  would  have  been  conterminous  with  Melite,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  and  abutting  on  the  agora  at  its  northern  extremity.  We  may 
infer  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  it  was  a  favourite  place  of 
residence,^  and  this  also  agrees  very  well  with  the  central  situation 
which  we  have  assigned  to  it.  Dr.  Wordsworth  indeed  says  that  it 
was  the  least  respectable  quarter  of  Athens,  adding :  "  Hence  it  seems 
that  Demosthenes  (De  Cor.  288.  19,  p.  288,  Keiske)  when  he  speaks  of 
^schines  as  acting  with  very  limited  success  in  a  tragic  character,  in- 
tends to  add  to  the  bitterness  of  his  sarcasm  by  specifying  also  that 
the  representation  was  in  Collytus."  *     But  he  does  not  produce  any 

»  As  the  passage  has  Ixjcii  differently  is  so  and  so.     This  is  the  interpretation 

interpreted   we   will   here   insert   it :    fir)  of  Forchhammer  (ToiK)graphie,  p.  79,  note 

SvToiv  yhf)  ciKpi^Cyv  Cp(av,  KaOuirfp  KoXvttoO  129)  and  Sauppe  (De  Deniis,  p.  7),  and 

Ka\   MeXlTTjs   (olov   (tttjXmv  fj   TTfpi^oXoiv)  it  apiwars  to  us  to  be  the  more  correct  one. 

Toiro  fi(v  <t>avai  ex^v  fjfias,  on  ToCro  fiev  "  Myriob.  cod.  243,  p.    375   B,    Bekk. 

eWi  KoXvTTos,  Toiro  Sc  MfXtVj;,  tovs  opovs  (rrevconos   does    not    necessarily    mean   a 

g€  fin  ix^iv  fiTTcIi/.— lib.  i.  p.  65,  Cas.     Dr.  narrow  street,  orf vcotto?  '  rj  dyvm,  Ka\  rr\a- 

Wordsworth  (Athens  and  Attica,  p.  151),  rda,  koI  d^KJioboi.     Hesych.  and  Diodorus 

Leake   (Topography   of  Athens,   p.   442,  Sic.  (xii.  10,  extr.)  use  it  as  equivak-nt  to 

note  3),  and  Meursius  (De  p^^p.  Attica^  nXarfui.     But  it  may  also  mean  a  pass  or 

under  Colyttus),  take  this  to  mean  that  ravine  between  two  hills,  as  in  theCEdipus 

the  boundaries  between  Melite  and  Collytus  T.  of  Sophocles,  v.  1399,  and  this  defini- 

were  actually  marked  by  posts  or  walls,  tion  also  suits  very   well  the    place  in 

But  then  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  question. 

words?— that  you  cannot  tell  the  boundaries  »  to  dt  ae  fifj  KaroiKfiv  2apfifty,  oi6(v 

(tovs  opovs  be  fifj  ex""  dnf'iv).     Strabo  is  cWt  •  ovde  yap  Wdrjvaioi  irdurfs  KaroiKoiai 

talking   of  places   that   have   no   precise  KoXvttov. — De  Exil.  p.  001  (t.  viii.  p.  372, 

boundaries,  and  illustrates  what  he  means  lieiske). 

by   saying,    "just   as    is   the   case   with  *  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  151.     We  may 

Colyttus  and  Melite,"   that  is,    they   are  observe   here   that   Dr.   Wordsworth  and 

equally  without  precise    l)oundaries,  and  Leake  place  Collytus  at  quite  the  opix)site 

vou  can  only  say,  in  a  general  way,  this  or  northern  side  of  the  town. 
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evidence  for  this  view  except  that  Lucian  probably  assigned  Collytus  to 
Timon,  the  man-hater,  as  an  appropriate  place  for  his  extraction.    But  a 
misanthrope  might  perhaps  be  sought  more  successfully  in  a  fashionable 
than  a  disreputable  neighbourhood ;  and  Timon  must  have  been  a  rich 
man  to  build  himself  a  tower  near  the  Academy.     The  character  which 
iEschines  was  performing  in  Collytus  was  that  of  (Enomaiis ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  probable  that  Demosthenes  meant  any  sarcasm  by  add- 
ing the  name  of  the  place ;  for  that  is  inserted  also  by  Harpocration  ^  in 
relating  the  same  adventure,  after  Demochares,  and  by  Apollonius,  in 
his  sketch  of  the  life  of  -^Eschines  ;^  and  the  intention  of  these  writers 
could  hardly  have  been  sarcastic,  but  merely  to  identify  the  occurrence. 
Besides  ^schines  appears  to  have  lived  in  Collytus,  for  he  says  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  he    had  dwelt  there    forty-five  years.^      Nay,   it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  mishap  may  actually  have  occurred  in 
the  house  in  Melite,  where,  as  we  have  said,  the  tragic  actors  rehearsed ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  boundaries  of  Melite  and  Collytus  were  not 
very  accurately  defined,  and  one  might  often  have  been  mentioned  for 
the   other.     Dr.   AVordsworth's    charge   might,   perhaps,  derive   some 
colour  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Demosthenes,  where  the 
orator  retorting  upon  Demades,  who  had  compared  himself  to  Athena, 
exclaimed :  "  This  Athena  was  caught  in  adultery  not   long  ago  in 
Collytus."*      But  everybody  knows  that  such   things   might   happen 
in  the  most  fashionable  quarters.     Collytus  was  the  deme  of  Plato,  the 
most  eloquent  of  Attic  writers,^  though  according  to  some  accounts  he 
was  actually  born  in  ^gina,  whither  his  father  had  been  sent  to  divide 
lands ;  so  that  it  appears  a  man  retained  his  paternal  deme  wherever  he 
might  happen   to  be  born.      We  have   already  said  that  Timon  the 
misanthrope  was  also  a  Collytean.^ 


*  xoc.  "la-xavbpos. 

^  ap.  Reiske,  Orat.  t.  iii.  p.  13. 

'  Ibid.  p.  674.  The  genuineness  of 
these  letters  has  indeed  been  much  ques- 
tioned, but  some  of  them  seem  to  be 
authentic.  We  have  touched  on  this  sub- 
ject in  another  place.     At  all  events  the 


writer,  in  so  precise  a  statement,  would 
probably  have  followed  some  authority  or 
tradition. 

*  cap.  11. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Plat.  lib.  iii.  s.  3. 

"  Lucian.  Tun.  7 ;  Pausan.  i.  30,  4. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  we  hope  it  will  appear  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  can  be  reasonably  expected  in  such  a  matter,  that  the  more 
important  half  of  the  city,  from  the  Acropolis  westwards,  was  occupied 
by  the  four  regions  or  denies  mentioned,  namely,  the  Inner  Cerameicus, 
including  the  agora,  Colonus  Agor^eus,  Melite,  and  Collytus.  The 
Acropolis  itself  appears  to  have  been  uninhabited,  at  all  events  after  the 
Persian  wars,  and  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Areiopagus,  appropriated  to  the  court  of  the  same  name ; 
its  western  and  southern  slopes  may  perhaps  have  formed  part  of 
Melite  or  Collytus.  In  the  eastern  quarters  of  Athens  it  is  not  easy  to 
arrange  with  anything  like  precision  the  situation  of  the  diiOferent 
regions.  It  seems,  however,  highly  probable,  as  Leake  has  assumed, 
that  the  region  called  Cydathenseum,  whose  name  suggests  a  reference 
to  some  ancient  and  distinguished  part  of  Athens,  may  have  lain  under 
the  southern  and  eastern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  as  we  know  from  Thucy- 
dides  that  this  was  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  and  contained  some  of 
the  most  primitive  and  venerable  shrines.  We  learn  from  Hesychius 
that  it  was  a  deme  within  the  city,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis.' 
This  region,  therefore,  would  have  contained  the  district  called  Limnte, 
or  '  the  marsh,'  for  such,  from  its  low  situation,  it  might  once  very  pro- 
bably have  been.  It  was  no  deme,  as  the  scholiast  on  Callimachus  im- 
pro2)erly  calls  it,'  who  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with  a  place  of  the 
same  name  on  the  borders  of  Messenia,  but  only  a  district  (to'ttov, 
^copiov)?  The  Limnae  included  the  Len£eum,  or  enclosure  sacred  to 
the  Lenaean  Dionysus,  containing  two  temples  to  him  and  the  Dionysiac 
theatre,  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Cydathencneum  embraced  the  Museium 
Hill,  and  the  whole  of  the  valley  under  its  eastern  side  to  the  walls 
of  Themistocles.  We  should  be  inclined  to  place  here  the  Scambonidae, 
though  we  have  little  or  no  evidence  to  adduce  in  support  of  the  con- 
jecture, except  that  there  was  a  lane  in  that  region  called  after  Myrmex 


rf)v\ris  (V  liarft. — in  vuc. 

-  In  Hymn.  3;  tl".  Striibo,  viii.  p.  'M'2; 


I';ui.s;iii.  iii.  '_*,  (J;  iv.  31,  .'!. 

^  llariiucT.  in  voo.  ;  selinl.  ad  Arihlupli. 
llan.  2JS. 
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{Mvpfi'r]Ko^  arpaTTo^),  son  of  Melanippus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a 
heroum  in  Melite,  which  must  in  part  have  adjoined  the  Museium.^ 
Aristophanes  seems  facetiously  to  allude  to  it  as  the  '  Ant's  Path,'  an 
interpretation  which  it  would  literally  admit.^  It  seems  at  all  events 
pretty  certain  that  the  Scambonidae  were  a  city  deme  of  the  tribe 
Leontis.  It  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  and  Pausanias,  and  by  Plu- 
tarch, as  the  deme  of  Alcibiades,^  but  there  is  nothing  in  these  passages 
to  show  its  situation. 

There  must  doubtless  hkve  been  a  gate  in  the  valley  under  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Museium,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south 
of  the  present  Military  Hospital,  where  there  are  evident  traces  of  the 
ancient  wall ;  and  there  is  tolerably  satisfactory  proof  that  this  must  have 
been  the  Itonian  Gate.  The  existence  of  a  gate  at  this  spot  may  be  in- 
ferred not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  but  also  from  the  account  of 
Pausanias,  who,  when  describing  his  arrival  at  Athens  from  Phalerum 
mentions  having  seen  here  the  monument  of  Antiope.  Now,  as  Phalerum 
lay  more  to  the  east  than  Peiraeeus,  a  gate  leading  to  it  may  be  con- 
veniently sought  in  this  quarter ;  and  it  appears  from  a  passage  before 
cited  from  Plutarch  (supra,  p.  C4)  that  a  monument  either  to  Antiope 
or  Hippolyta,  he  was  uncertain  which,  lay  here,  near  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Gaea.*  The  name  of  the  gate  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage 
in  the  dialogue  entitled  '  Axiochus,'  sometimes  ascribed  to  Plato. 
Socrates  is  there  described  as  having  gone  out  at  a  gate  leading  to 
Cynosarges^ — therefore  to  the  north-east  of  the  one  we  are  considering — 
and  to  have  got  to  the  Ilissus,  when  he  sees  Cleinias  and  others  running 
towards  Callirrhoe,  which  must  have  been  on  his  right  hand.  They  all 
turn  back  in  order  to  visit  Cleinias'  father,  who  lived  near  the  gate 

'  llcsych.and  Phot,  in  voc.  This  Myrmex,  *  t^i/  oTTjXrju  ttjv  rrapa  to  t^s  Ftjs  Trjs 

being  the  grandson  of  Theseus,  must  have  'oXvfimas   tfpd»/.— Thes.  27.     I'he  site  of 

been  different  from  the  fatlier  of  Melite.  this  temple  will  be  shown  in  the  descrii)- 

2  Thesmopli.  100.  tion  of  the  city  by  Pausanias. 

'  Aristoph.  Vesp.  81 ;  Pausan.  i.  38,  2 ;  ^  t^iovri  fioi  es  Kvvoaapyes  Kai  yfvofitvw 

Plut.  Ale.  22.     Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  G34)  and  fioi  kutu  tou  'iXtao-ot',  K.r.X.— Axiochus, 

Sauppe  (De  Dcmis,  p.   IG)  place  Scam-  init. 
Inmidjo  within  the  city. 
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called  the  Pylae  Itoniee,^  where  was  the  monument  of  the  Amazon,  keep- 
ing along  outside  the  wall.  Kecent  discoveries  have  confirmed  the 
existence  of  a  gate  at  this  spot.^ 

The  gate  at  which  Socrates  had  gone  out  when  he  met  with  Cleinias 
must  have  been  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  peribolos  of  the 
Olympium,  which  is  the  only  place  where  he  could  have  seen  Cleinias 
running  towards  Callirrhoe,  and  suits  the  description  of  his  turning  back 
with  him  and  keeping  along  under  the  city  wall  till  they  arrived  at  the 
Itonian  Gate.  It  suits  also  with  the  circumstance  of  Socrates  being  on 
his  road  to  Cynosarges,  which,  from  a  gate  near  the  Olympium,  would 
have  lain  on  his  left  hand  a  little  higher  up  the  stream.  For  Pausanias, 
when  describing  this  quarter,  and  also  proceeding  up  the  river,  or  t(J 
his  left,  enum-erates  the  objects  after  the  Olympium  in  the  following 
order :  the  temple  of  Apollo,  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens,  Cynosarges,  the 
Lyceium,  Artemis  Agrotcra,  and  then  the  Stadium.  We  have  described 
more  particularly  the  site  of  Cynosarges  in  another  part  of  this  work  when 
accompanying  the  route  of  Pausanias,  and  therefore  it  may  suffice  to  say 
here  that  it  probably  stood  nearly  opposite  the  Stadium,  but  a  little  to 
the  west  of  it.  Cynosarges  lay  in  the  district,  or  deme,  called  Diomeia, 
after  its  eponymous  hero  Diomus,  a  son  of  Collytus.  Diomus  was  sacri- 
ficing here  to  Heracles  when  a  white  dog  ran  off  with  part  of  the  victim, 
whence  the  name  of  the  place.^  Diomeia  probably  extended  a  good 
way  beyond  the  river  outside  the  walls,  but  lay  not  at  all  within  it. 
The  gate  at  which  Socrates  went  out  seems  to  have  been  the  Dio- 
meian  Gate,  which  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius.*  But  this  proves 
nothing  as  to  Diomeia  being  a  city  deme,  as  the  gates  were  often  named 


*  Tr]v  Trapci  to  Tt'i^os  »/«/*«»'  Tois  'Ircortaij, 
7r\T)(Tiov  yap  axei  Ta>u  irvXcov,  irpos  rfj 
"ApaCovldi  aTTj\r].—\\  3G5  (iii.  iii.  508, 
Bekk.).  But  the  text  seems  to  be  wrongly 
IHinctuated,  and  perhaps  we  should  read  : 
TT]V  TTapa  TO  Tflxos  rjufu,  Tois  'Irtaviats 
TrXiyo-toi/  yap  mxft  Tuv  ttvX&ji' — "we  took 
the  road  along  the  wall,  for  he  lived  near 
the  Itonian  Uate ;"  literally,  "near  the 
Itonian  of  the  gates."     We  tind  a  similar 


idiom  in  1'hucydidcs  :  tovs  oKXovs  fifTci 
TPV  KXfaplba  KaBiaTT]  cVt  Tas  QpUKias 
KoXovfievas  tSjv  irvkdv. — v.  10. 

^  rhilolo;;us,  xxv.  p.  337. 

^  Hesyeh.  Suid.  Stephan.  Byz.  in  Kui/do-- 
apyfs. 

*  prfTTOTe  ovv  dvTi  tov,  Aio/x^cri  irvXais, 
^j]p.id(nv  flnfv,  bia  ttjv  iyyvTrjTa  Totv  ovofxa- 
T(ov ; — Hesyeh.  in  Arjfiida-i  nvXais. 
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from  distant  places  to  which  they  led,  as  the  PortaB  Acharnenses, 
Peira'icae,  and  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  Dipylon,  Thriasiae.  Plutarch, 
in  his  treatise  on  banishment,  says,  "Would  Athenians  who  had  removed 
from  Melite  to  Diomeia  consider  themselves  exiles  and  foreigners  ?  "  ^ 
Why  he  should  have  selected  Diomeia  for  the  comparison  is  not  plain, 
unless  from  its  being  without  the  walls,  though  only  just  without ;  so 
that  residence  there  might  literally,  but  hardly  virtually,  be  deemed 
exclusion  from  the  city. 

The  next  gate  must  be  sought  some  seven  hundred  yards  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Diomeian,  at  a  point  near  the  palace  gardens  where 
the  line  of  wall  having  reached  its  easternmost  extension  forms  a  rather 
acute  angle  and  trends  away  to  the  north-west.  This  gate,  as  will  be 
shown  when  describing  the  route  of  Pausanias,  must  have  been  the 
Diocharis,  leading  to  the  Lyceium.  The  only  other  gate  in  all  the 
remaining  line  of  wall  Avhich  we  can  lay  down  with  any  probability  and 
from  inference,  is  the  Acharnian.^  The  borough  of  Acharnae,  from  which 
it  took  its  name,  must  have  lain  about  seven  or  eight  miles  due  north 
of  Athens.  This  may  be  shown  as  follows :  Brasidas,  having  passed 
Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain,  defeats  the  Attic  cavalry  at  Rheitoi, 
and  advances  through  Cropeia,  having  Mount  -^galeos  on  his  right — 
consequently  in  a  northerly  direction — till  he  arrives  at  Acharnge.^ 
Again,  Thrasybulus,  having  taken  post  at  Phyle,  on  Mount  Parnes, 
descends,  and  attacks  the  Athenian  camp  at  Acharnae,  and  thence 
marches  to  Peiraeeus.^  He  was  therefore  marching  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  Acharnae  might  lie  in  about  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Phyle  to  Peiraeeus.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference,  therefore,  that  the  gate 
leading  to  it  might  lie  in  about  the  middle  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  city  wall ;  and  it  is  here  that  Curtius  places  it,  at  the  top  of  the 
modern  ^olus  Street,  between  the  bank  and  the  new  theatre ;  a  site 
which  had  been  previously  selected  by  Leake,  and  also,  though  beyond 
the  true  line,  by  Forchhammer. 

'  p.  601,  t.  viii.  p.  372,  Reiske.  »  Thucyd.  ii.  19. 

•^  'AxapvtKal  TTvXai  'Adf)vj](riv.—}lesych.         *  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  2 ;    Diotlor.  Sic. 
voc.  'Ax^pvTj.  iv.  32.     . 
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Besides  the  seven  gates  mentioned,  namely,  Dipylon,  Peira'icae, 
Hippades,  Melitides,  Itonise,  Diomeise,  and  Diocliaris — there  were 
doubtless  several  more,  the  names  of  which  are  not  found  in  ancient 
writers.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  also,  that  there  were  more  city  demes 
or  regions  than  the  seven  we  have  described ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  a  large  space  in  the  northern  and  eastern  quarters  of 
the  town  has  been  left  unaccounted  for.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
district  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  on  which  the  Eoman 
market-place  was  built,  had  been  called  in  ancient  times  Eretria  ;^  but 
there  is  no  trace,  either  in  writers  or  inscriptions,  of  any  Attic  deme  of 
that  name.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  seven  demes  which  we  have 
named  as  being  within  the  walls — Coele  was  without — all.  belonged 
to  different  tribes,  viz.,  the  Ceramenses  to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  the 
Colonenses  to  Antiochis,  the  Melitenses  to  Cecropis,  the  Collytenses  to 
Mgeis,  the  Ceiriadae  to  Hippothoontis,  the  Cydathenaeenses  to  Pandionis, 
and  the  Scambonidas  to  Leontis.  It  is,  therefore,  a  plausible  conjecture 
of  Sauppe's,^  that  when  Cleisthenes  made  a  new  division  of  the  tribes 
he  so  arranged  that  a  deme,  or  part  of  one,  belonging  to  each  should 
have  a  place  within  the  walls.  And  if  this  view  is  correct,  it  furnishes  an 
additional  reason  for  excluding  Diomeia  from  the  city,  as  that  deme 
belonged  to  the  tribe  iEgeis,  already  represented  by  the  Collytenses. 
According  to  this  principle,  there  would  remain  three  city  demes  to  be 
accounted  for,  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Athens,  but  what  were 
their  names  and  positions  we  have  no  materials  for  deciding.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  quarter  should  not  be  so  well  known  as  the  others. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  last  occupied,  and  to  have  had  no  temples  or 
other  public  buildings  to  attract  attention,  and  call  forth  allusions  from 
the  ancient  writers ;  and  thus  Pausanias  does  not  appear  to  have  visited 
more  than  that  part  of  it  which  lay  immediately  under  the  Acropolis. 

Whether  the  civic  demi  were  the  same  as  the  eonicv  (/tw/^at),  into 
which  Solon  and  Cleisthenes  are  said  to  have  divided  the  city,^  is  a 


'  lib.  X.  p.  447. 

'^  l)c  Demis,  p.  I'J. 

^  ^ifXufxevoi  Tijv  fiiu  7r(5\ti'  Karit   Ka)/i(ts', 


rqv  be   \<l)^)av  Kara  brjfxovs. — Isocr.  Areop. 
l'.  1 4 'J. 
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question  that  has  caused  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
learned.  We  find  such  comse  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  their 
inhabitants  under  the  name  of  cbmetx  {/cM/uPjTaL).^  In  the  passage  cited 
from  Isocrates,  the  cohim  of  the  town  are  paralleled  with  the  demi  of  the 
country;  from  which  we  might  infer  that,  though  different  in  name, 
they  were  the  same  in  character ;  and,  if  this  be  not  so,  we  are  unable 
to  say  what  the  comw  were. 

Although  we  can  indicate  the  sites  of  only  seven  gates,  yet  they 
are  so  placed  that,  with  the  aid  of  vestiges  of  the  wall  still  discover- 
able between  them,  its  line  may  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  itinerary  stade,  as  computed  from  actual 
observation,  and  in  comparison  with  the  measurements  given  in  ancient 
authors,  differs  from  the  Olympic  stade  in  being  one-sixth  less,  and 
consisting  of  five  hundred  feet  instead  of  six  hundred  feet ;  and  as  the 
measurement  of  the  Long  Walls  given  by  Thucydides  agrees  exactly  with 
this  smaller  stade,^  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  applied  the  same  standard 
to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Now  he  says  that  the  guarded  part  of  the 
walls  {to  (^vXaaaofjbevov)  was  forty-three  stadia  in  length,  and  th'it  the 
part  between  the  Phaleric  and  the  Long  AVall  was  unguarded,  but  gives 
no  dimensions.-^  But  the  whole  circuit  of  the  wall  as  we  have  described 
it,  taking,  with  Leake,  the  remains  on  the  Pnyx  Hill  and  the  Museium 
to  be  part  of  it,  and  that  the  line  passed  through  the  gates  we  have 
laid  down,  only  measures  about  forty-three  smaller  stadia,  allowing  for 
irregularities  of  surface,  angles,  and  towers,  and  thus  leaves  nothing  to 
spare  for  the  unguarded  part.  Hence,  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  words  to  (huXaaao/xevou  are  a  gloss  that  has  crept  into 


'  Aristoph.  Nub.  9G5 ;  Lysistr.  5.  oi  6c 
Tovs  (V  Tfi  TToXet  brjfiovs  Ku^ias  (j)a(r\  irpoa- 
ayopfvfcrdai '  Koi  KcofifjTas  rovs  drj^oras 
fv  TToXet. — Phot.  Lex.  voc.  Kcoprjv.  Cf. 
Sauppe,  De  Demis,  p.  11. 

'■^  Curtius,  Erlauteruder  Text,  S.  32. 
Tov  Tt  yap  ^aXrjpiKov  Tel)(ovs  arTadioi 
Tjtrav  TTfVTi  Koi  TpuiKovTa  irpos  tov  kvkXou 
TOV  u(TT(Oif  Koi  avToii  TOV  kvkXov  to  (f)v\a<T- 


(Topeuou  rpeis  Kui  TeaaapuKoirra  '  ecm  6c 
avTOv  o  Koi  a(f)vXaKTOV  ^f,  to  ficTa^v  tov  t€ 
paKpov  Kul  TOV  ^dKrjpiKov '  to.  be  paKpa 
Tc  i;^j/  irpos  TOV  Uftpaid  Tf(rcrapdKovTa 
(TTabiatv,  lav  to  e^u>d(v  eTrjpflTo '  Knl  tov 
Ileipaiois  ^uv  Movi/u;(ta  f^TjKOVTit  pev  a-Tabicov 
6  anas  irepi^oXos,  to  S'  ev  (jivXaKij  ov,  rjpiav 
TovTov. — Thucyd.  ii.  13. 
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the  text  of  Tliucydides,  especially  as  they  cannot  be  construed  gram- 
matically ;  for,  as  the  sentence  stands,  the  neuter  singular  to  (puXaa-ao- 
/jL€vov  must  be  made  to  agree  with  the  plural  verb  tjcrav.  It  may  be 
added  that  Thucydides  has  been  very  precise  in  giving  the  whole 
measure  of  the  peribolus  of  the  Peiraic  fortification,  though  only  half 
of  it  was  guarded,  yet,  as  the  text  stands,  he  omits  giving  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  city  walls.  We  dare  not,  however,  venture  to  propose 
any  emendation  of  a  passage  which  has  been  passed  over  by  so  many 
great  critics/  The  dictum  of  the  scholiast  that  the  unguarded  part 
was  seventeen  stadia  is  evidently  intended  to  make  up  the  round  number 
of  sixty  for  the  whole  peribolus.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  so  absurd 
a  statement,  as  it  would  leave  nearly  a  third  of  the  enceinte  unguarded. 
The  only  tolerably  probable  method  of  reconciling  present  appear- 
ances with  the  words  of  Thucydides  is  a  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Curtius,^ 
that  the  remains  of  the  wall  traversing  the  Pnyx  and  Museium  hills 
belong  to  the  primitive  or  Thesean  inclosure.  This  may  likely  enough 
have  been  the  case ;  for  the  wall  in  question,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served (p.  84\  probably  surrounded  the  Acropolis  at  a  radius  about 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  which 
answers  very  well  to  the  situation  of  the  existing  vestiges.  The  ancient 
wall  must  doubtless  have  traversed  the  summit  of  the  hills,  for  it  would 
have  been  of  little  use  in  the  valley.  And  as  Themistocles  is  said  to 
have  enlarged  the  circuit  on  every  side,  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  Curtius 
thinks,  that  his  wall  embraced  all  that  hilly  region  which  from  the 
Museium,  the  Pnyx  Hill,  and  the  Nymphs'  Hill,  slopes  down  to  the 
Ilissus,  ending  near  that  river  in  an  abrupt  and  narrow  apex,  and  thus 
forming  an  irregular  triangle.  Curtius  supports  his  view  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  vestiges,  though  scanty  ones,  of  a  line  of  wall  in  the 
circuit  indicated.  This  would  give  the  enceinte  a  circumference  of 
about  fifty  smaller  stades,  consequently  leaving  seven  stades  for  the 
unguarded  part  adverted  to  by  Thucydides.    It  is  difiicult  to  verify  this 

*  Curtius,  Att.  Stud.  i.  75,  note,  suspects     objection  to  it,   the  jxisition   of  the   koi 
the  whole  member  fori  6e  avrov  .  .  .    tou      l^efore  cK^vKaKTov,  is  quite  unfounded. 
^aKr)piKov  to   be  a  f!;loss ;   Viut    liis    only         *  Attisclic  Stud.  No.  1,  S.  58  sqq. 
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last  assumption,  because  we  do  not  know  where  the  Phaleric  Long 
Wall  joined  the  city  wall.  The  junction,  however,  was  probably 
near  the  Itonian  Gate,  since  Pausanias  arrives  there  in  walking 
from  Phalerum  to  Athens.  If  this  gate,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  (p.  105),  lay  somewhere  in  front  of  the  Military  Hospital,  then 
a  distance  of  seven  stades  would  about  bring  us  to  the  point  where 
the  southern  Long  Wall  began.  But  the  question  is  beset  with 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  and  we  will  here  mention  one  of  them. 
It  has  been  seen  above  (p.  100),  that  there  were  tombs  before  the 
gate  Melitides,  which  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  wall  which 
traverses  the  summit  of  the  Pnyx  Hill;  and  as  Thucydides  the  his- 
torian was  buried  there,  long  after  the  time  of  Themistocles,  how 
can  we  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  having  enclosed  all  this  quarter 
in  his  wall  ? 

Nothing  can  be  decided  about  the  population  of  Athens.  In  the 
time  of  Xenophon  there  appear  to  have  been  10,000  houses  ;^  but  it 
is  not  stated  whether  this  enumeration  was  confined  to  the  city,  or, 
included  the  population  of  the  ports  and  suburbs.  Mr.  Clinton  takes 
it  of  the  asty  only,  and  assuming  that  each  house  contained  12 
persons,  consequently  reckons  that  there  were  120,000  inhabitants  in 
the  city  proper ;  to  which  he  adds  40,000  more  for  Peiraeeus,  Munychia, 
and  Phalerum.^  Boeckh  assumes  that  the  population  of  the  same  places 
was  180,000.^  Leake  gives  them  at  192,000,  taking  the  houses  of  the 
asty  and  suburban  demi  at  12,000,  and  allowing  16  inhabitants  for 
each  house.*  Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  are  referred  to  the 
authors  cited,  for  any  minute  examination  of  it  would  demand  more 
space  than  we  can  afford ;  and  after  all,  the  data  are  so  unsatisfactory 
that  nothing  like  an  approach  to  accuracy  can  be  made.  Thus,  for 
instance,  even  12  persons  to  each  house  (the  lowest  number  assumed 
in  the  foregoing'  calculations)  appears  very  large  for  the  miserable 
hovels  of  which  Athens  principally  consisted.     But  it  must  be  always 


Eng.  tr. 


^  Mem.  Socr.  iii.  6,  14. 

"^  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  484  (395).  *  Topogr.   of  Athens,  vol.  i.  .app.  21, 

'  Public  Economy   of   Athens,   p.   30,      p.  622,  2nd  ed. 
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remembered  that  the  slaves  outnumbered  the  free  citizens  in  the 
proportion  probably  of  4  or  even  6  to  1. 

Themistocles  appears  to  have  completed  the  city  wall  and  the  ring 
wall  at  Peiraeeus  ;  but  the  Long  Walls  which  connected  the  port  towns 
with  Athens,  though  seemingly  designed  by  him,^  were  executed  by  his 
successors.  The  haste  with  which  he  carried  out  the  walling  of  the 
city,  the  stratagem  by  which  he  gained  time  for  it,  by  amusing  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  signs  which  the  wall  showed  of  its  hurried 
construction,  are  related  by  Thucydides."  The  walls  at  Peiraeeus,  on 
the  contrary,  were  built  in  the  strongest  and  most  durable  manner  of 
solid  masonry.  They  were  of  immense  thickness,  but  carried  up  to 
only  half  the  height  that  Themistocles  had  intended.  Their  actual 
height  is  stated  by  Appian  -^  to  have  been  forty  Trrj^ei^;,  or  more  than 
sixty  feet.  Appian  there  says  that  they  were  built  by  Pericles  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  is  doubtless  an  error  into  which  he  has  fallen 
through  the  circumstance  that  Pericles  completed  the  Peiraeean  fortifi- 
cations by  the  addition  of  the  middle  or  southern  wall.  Remains  of 
the  Peiraic  wall  still  extant  confirm  Thucydides'  account  of  the  solidity 
of  its  construction.''  It  will  be  convenient  here,  in  order  to  keep  the 
subject  together,  to  describe  the  port  towns  and  the  Long  Walls, 
though  these,  as  we  have  said,  were  not  completed  till  some  time 
afterwards. 

Here  a  much  debated  question  arises,  which  from  its  topographical 
importance  must  be  examined.  Till  about  thirty  years  ago  Phalerum, 
the  original  port  of  Athens,  was  generally  thought  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  westfern  side  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  that  little 
natural  cove  or  harbour  now  called  Phanari.  But  Dr.  Ulrichs,  who 
was  professor  of  Latin  literature  at  the  university  of  Athens  at  the 

'  Tr]v  TToKiv  okr)v  &pyLOTToix(vo>i  irpos  tt}u     yieva.     These  passages  seem  to  show  that 
,  .  Gf/xio-TOKX^s  6'  ox)x  tos  6      the  Long  Walls  lay  at  least  in  the  plan  of 


aaaav. 


6ii\ 

Kco^iKos  Xf-yet,  Tjj  TToXet  tov  Ileipaui  irpoa- 
ipM^fVy  uXXa  Tr]v  iroKiv  e|^^/'f  tov  Ilei- 
paiSis. — Pint.  Them.  19.  The  passage  in 
Aristophanes  is  Eq.  815 ;  where  the 
scholiast  remarks :  alvLTTtTai  8ia.  tovtcdv 
Til  fiaKpa  Tei'x'J  rrapa  to'is  'Adrjvaiois  koXdv- 


Ihemistocles ;  but  Leake  doubts  whether 
he  ever  contemplated  them  (vol.  i.  p.  417). 

^  lib.  i.  c.  90  sqq. 

3  Bell.  Mithr.  t.  i.  p.  324,  ed.  Toll. 

*  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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time  referred  to,  was  induced  to  place  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
near  the  church  of  St.  George  ("Ajlo^;  Tecop-yio^) ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  view  obviates  some  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
previous  one.  For  instance,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  Athens  was 
at  one  time  connected  with  its  ports  by  means  of  three  long  walls,  the 
Phaleric,  the  Northern,  and  the  Southern ;  yet  if  all  the  ports  were  in 
the  Peiraic  peninsula,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  have  been  the 
use  of  the  third  wall ;  while,  if  Phalerum  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay,  it  is  evident  that  the  southern,  or  middle  wall,  would  have  been 
required  as  a  protection  against  a  hostile  landing  in  the  bay.  And  it 
has  never,  we  believe,  been  pretended  that  any  traces  of  a  third  Long 
Wall  could  be  discovered  in  a  line  between  Athens  and  Peiraeeus. 

It  has  indeed  been  sometimes  asserted,  that  a  third  wall  never  ex- 
isted, and  some  colourable  grounds  are  not  wanting  for  this  opinion. 
Thus,  when  Athens  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  b.c.  404,  it 
was  only  proposed  that  ten  stades  of  each  of  the  two^  Long  Walls  should 
be  levelled,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  a  third.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  partial  destruction  of  both  the  Long  Walls  between  Athens  and 
Peiraeeus  would  have  admitted  an  enemy  into  the  whole  system  of 
fortifications.  He  would  then  have  been  within  the  Phaleric  Wall,  and 
the  port  of  Phalerum  would  have  lain  at  his  mercy.^  Hence  the 
Athenians  seem  to  have  discovered  that  the  Phaleric  Wall  was  of  little 
or  no  use ;  especially  as  an  attack  from  the  south  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  that  side  of  the  town  being  covered  by  Mount  Hymettus ;  and 
Athens,  we  believe,  was  never  threatened  in  that  quarter  but  once, 
namely,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.^  For  these 
reasons,  the  Phaleric  Wall  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay ;  and  an  inscription  relating  to  the  repairs  of  the  Long  Walls, 

^  I  irpofKaXoivTo   8(,  tSju  fiaKpS>u  reixiov      garded   as   forming   one  fortification,   the 
fir\    8eKa   ara^iovs  KadfXfiv  eKUTepou. — 
Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.   2,    15.      Cf.  Lysias   o. 
Agorat.  p.  451  sqq.  (Heiske). 

^  See  Forchhammer,  lopogc  p.  9.  It 
may  Iw  observed,  however,  that  the  two 
Peiraic   Long  Walls  were   sometimes  re- 


interior  of  which  was  inhabited  ;  and  in 
this  view  the  demolition  by  the  Spartans 
may  possibly  have  included  the  Plialeric 
Long  Wall. 

'  'J'hucvd.  ii.  55. 
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apparently  about  b.c.  335,  mentions  only  two,  the  North  Wall  and  the 
Sonth.^  Hence  later  writers  allude  only  to  the  north  and  south  walls, 
or  those  which  connected  Athens  with  Peiraeeus ;  called  by  Greek 
authors  aKeXrj,  and  by  Latin  ones  hrachia}  These  passages,  indeed, 
might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  view  that  there  were  never  more  than 
two ;  but  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  too  strong  to  be  overcome. 
For  we  find  three  distinct  names  for  the  walls :  the  North  Wall,  the 
South  Wall,  and  the  Phaleric ;  and  we  find  the  South  W^all  sometimes 
called  the  Middle  Wall  (jo  Bia  /xiaov  Te4;^o?),^  which  clearly  indicates 
three.  And  Harpocration,  quoting  Antiphon  and  Aristophanes,  says 
categorically,  that  there  were  three  walls,  called  respectively  the  North, 
the  South,  and  the  Phaleric* 

Again,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  Themistocles  for  trans- 
ferring the  harbour  from  Phalerum  to  Peiraeeus  was,  that  the  latter 
ofiered  the  convenience  of  three  ports  instead  of  one.^  Now,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  these  three  ports  could  have  been  unless  they  were 
those  of  Peiraeeus,  Munychia,  and  Zea,  at  present  called  Port  Drako,*^ 
Fanari,  and  Paschalimani  or  Stratiotiki.  And  even  if  the  largest  port, 
Drako,  could  be  conveniently  divided  into  three,  so  as  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  Pausanias'  description,  we  should  then  have  one  port 
too  many,  and  unaccounted  for,  namely,  that  of  Zea.  These  arguments 
are  supported  by  the  fact  that  at  the  part  of  the  bay  indicated,  near 
Agios  Georgios,  there  are  undoubted  remains  of  an  ancient  harbour,  and 


*  See  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  617. 

^  ^Esch.  De  falsa  Leg.  p.  335  sqq. 
IJeiske ;  Liv.  xxxi.  26  ;  Strabo,  p.  3U5, 
&c. 

3  Plat.  Gorg.  455  (ii.  i.  22,  Bekk.). 

*  ^AvTi(f)ci)v  irpos  NiKojcXea '  rpitov  ovT(t)v 


monster,  aiiil  in  the  present  instance 
appears  to  have  signified  a  colossal  lion  of 
'.vhite  marble  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  harbonr ;  whence  the  Italians  gave  it 
the  name  of  Porto  Leone.  Wheler  saw  it 
in  thid  place.     He  describes  it  as  ten  feet 


Tfixo>v  (u  rfj  'ArrtK^,  us  koI  ^Api(TTo(pdvr]s  high  in  a  sitting   posture,  and  from   its 

(fiT](Tiu  iv  Tpi(f)a\r)Ti,  tov  t€  /3op€iof ,  Koi  tov  having  a  hole  answering  to  its  mouth  he 

voTiov  Koi  TOV  ^aXrjpiKovy  bia  p-taov  tovt(ov  took  it  t(j  have  been  a  fountain. — Journey, 

(Keyero  to  votiov,  ov  iivr]p.ov(vei  /cat  IiXaTu>v  p.  418.     It  was  carried  to  Venice  after  the 

eV  Topylq. — voc.  bia  pea.  Td^ovs.  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians   in 

*  Pausan.  i.  1,  2.  1687.— Leake,    Topography,   &c.    vol.    i. 

•^  Dhrako  {dpuKcov)  in    modern   Greek  p.  371. 
means  not  only  a  serpent,  but  also  any 


1 


of  other  objects  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  town  of  Phalerum 
described  by  Pausanias ;  as  the  tambour  of  a  large  Doric  pillar,  quarried 
stones,  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rocks,  fragments  of  tile  and  pottery.^  The 
author  may  add  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  ^  who  accompanied  Dr. 
Ulrichs  in  two  or  three  of  his  visits  to  this  spot,  and  discovered  by 
diving  the  foundations  of  a  mole  of  solid  Hellenic  masonry.  The  same 
gentleman  also  observed  in  company  with  the  learned  professor  distinct 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  wall  in  the  direction  between  Athens  and  Agios 
Georgios.  And  Curtius  says  that  at  its  termination  large  square 
blocks  of  stone  (Quaderreihen)  project  into  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  a  landing-place."^ 

Ulrichs'  hypothesis  agrees  well  enough  with  the  measurement 
given  by  Thucydides  of  the  Phaleric  Wall,  w^hich,  he  says,  was  thirty- 
five  stades.*  Measuring  from  the  Itonian  Gate,  where  it  is  probable 
that  this  wall  may  have  begun,  since  Pausanias,  as  is  evident  from  the 
objects  which  h^  mentions,  arrived  at  that  gate  in  walking  from 
Phalerum,  there  are  thirty-two  of  the  smaller  stades  between  it  and 
Agios  Georgios  in  an  absolutely  straight  line,  and  something  may 
surely  be  allowed  for  so  trifling  a  deviation  from  it,  especially  near  the 
terminus.  That  there  must  have  been  an  interval  between  it  and  the 
Long  Wall,  and  that  consequently  they  started  from  difi"erent  points,  is 
plain  from  Thucydides'  saying  that  this  interval  was  unguarded.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Phaleric  Wall  was  carried  to  Phanari,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  bay,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  it  under  forty 
stades,  from  whatever  point  of  the  city  wall  it  may  have  started.  Again, 
Pausanias  says,^  that  Phalerum  was  anciently  selected  for  the  port  of 


*  Dr.  Ulrichs'  pamphlet,  p.  9,  Eng.  1r. 

^  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoiui,  then  residing 
at  Athens  as  Hanseatic  consul.  I  am 
informed  by  Dr.  Finlay  the  historian,  a 
resident  of  Athens,  that  the  Albanian 
peasantry  called  the  spot  Phalerea  before 
Ulrichs'  opinion  was  broached. 

^  Dr.  Ulrichs  does  not  speak  very  con- 
fidently.    He  says  :  "  I  think  I  recognized 


at  many  points  in  the  vineyards,  elevated 
some  feet  above  the  marshy  hollow,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road  from  Athens, 
indisputable  remains  of  the  old  Phaleric 
Wall."  Pamph.  p,  9.  Dr.  Curtius  says 
more  positively  that  there  are  remains  in 
two  places,  consisting  of  courses  of  stone 
resting  on  rubble.  Erlauternd.  Text,  p.  34. 
*  lib.  ii.  13.  •■  lib.  i.  1,  2. 

I  2 


^ 


■■  ■'1 
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Athens,  because  the  sea  there  is  at  a  less  distance  from  it  than  at  any 
other  point ;  an  assertion  which  suits  St.  George  but  not  Fanari.  It 
was  also  conveniently  situated  for  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the 
city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  earliest  inhabited. 

Assuming  then  that  Phalerum  lay  near  St.  George  and  the  Three 
Towers  (Tpet?  livpyoi)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  Peiraeeus ;  first  remarking  that  in  this  view  Cape  Colias 
must  be  placed  a  few  miles  further  south,  at  a  promontory  on  which 
stands  the  church  of  Agios  Cosmas. 

The  whole  peninsula,  probably  once  an  island,  which  projects  into 
the  Saronic  Gulf  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Athens, 
appears  to  have  been  called  Peiraeeus,  and  formed  one  of  the  Attic 
denies  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  The  largest  of  its  three  harbours 
seems  also  to  have  borne  the  name  par  excellence  of  Peiraeeus,  and  it  is 
thus  that  we  must  interpret  a  passage  in  Harpocration,  where  he  says 
that  one  of  the  headlands  of  Peiraeeus  was  called  "Eetioneia.^  The 
word  which  he  uses  (aKpa)  more  generally  signifies  a  "  height,"  and  the 
peninsula  is  actually  divided  into  two  heights ;  a  more  extensive  but 
less  elevated  one  in  its  southern  portion,  and  a  higher  and  smaller  one 
on  the  north- east  where  the  peninsula  joins  the  main  land.  But  the 
former  could  not  have  been  Eetioneia,  which,  as  is  plain  from  Thucy- 
dides,  was  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  projects  itself  into  the  sea 
on  the  western  side  of  the  large  harbour.  As  the  passage  is  of  great 
topographical  importance,  we  give  it  in  a  note.^     The  entrance  to  the 


1  *i 


Tov  UeipaifoiS  aKpa. 

^    OJKoSo/iOVI/     8e     (TL    7rpO0VfJ.nT€pOU    TO    €V 

tJi  Yi(Tia>vf'iq  t('l^os  '  t]v  Be  tov  Tfi\ovs  f] 
yviafirj  avrr)  .  .  .  ov\  tva  tovs  iv  '2iipcp  tju 
/3ta  e7rt7rXe'coo"i,  fir]  Se'^coirai  es  tov  JJeipaia, 
dXX'  iva  TOVS  7To\fp.iovs  uaWov^  orav  ^ov- 
XoiVTai,  Koi  vaval  Koi  Tre^w  8e^u>vTai '  XV^^ 
yap  ecTTi  tou  IleipaiSjs  fj  Hfrttoveia,  Kal 
nap     avTi]v    fvdi/s   6  eajrXovi  (oriv'    eVei- 

X'^C^'''^     f^W     OVTU>      ^VV     TO)      TTpUTfpOU     ITpuS 

ijndpov  VTrdpxovTi  Teixfi,  woTf  KaOe^opevoiV 


es  avTo  avOpcdTTOiv  oKiyoiV  apx^iv  tov  ye 
eaifKov  '  eTT  avTou  yap  tov  eVi  Tto  OTopaTi 
TOV  \ip.€vos  arevov  ovtos  tov  CTepov  irvpynv 
eTeXfVTa  to  t€  naXaiov  to  npos  rjireipov  Ka\ 
TO  evTos  TO  Kaivov  Tei;(oy,  TdxiC^p-^vov  npos 
ddXaaa-av.  8itaKo86p.r](rav  8e  koi  aToav, 
fJTTfp  Tjv  peyiaTTj  koi  iyyvTaTa  tovtov  evdvs 
fXOp.fVT}  €V  TG)  neipnifi,  Kal  rjpxov  avToX 
ai/T^f,  €s  Tfv  Kal  TOV  (t'itov  TjvdyKa^ov  iriivTas 
TOV  virdpxovTa  re  Kal  tov  ecTTrXeoira  t^at- 
pe7a6ai  Ka\  evTfvBtv  npoaipovvTas  7ra)Xeti/. 
— viii.  90.     This  passage  suffices  to  show 


j 


harbour  was  formed  by  the  extremity  of  this  tongue,  and  by  a  head- 
land called  Alcimus,  projecting  towards  it  from  the  opposite  shore. 
These  were  prolonged  by  moles,  called  x^^«''>  or  "  claws,"  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  crab  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  each  was  a  tower.  Such 
was  the  usual  construction  of  Greek  harbours,  formed,  where  possible, 
of  land-locked  basins,  and  capable  of  being  shut  up  by  means  of  a  chain 
from  mole  to  mole,  which  rendered  them  Xt/LttVe?  Kkeiaroi,  or  enclosed 
ports.  There  are  vestiges  of  such  a  mole  at  Munychia.  The  inlet  in  the 
west  of  Eetioneia  was  perhaps  the  Kft)(/)09  Xlmv  (the  dumb  or  noise- 
less harbour).'  The  Thieves  Harbour  {^oipoiv  \i^ii]v)  where  skipi^ers 
might  run  in  and  out  as  they  pleased,  must,  according  to  Stra^•o's 
description,  have  been  the  next  inlet  on  the  west,  opposite  the  little 
island  of  Psyttaleia.-  The  north-eastern  height  of  the  peninsula,  called 
IMunychia,  was  usually  considered  a  part  of  Peiraeeus.^  Strabo  describes 
Munychia  as  a  hill  {\o<\>o^)  forming  a  sort  of  distinct  peninsula,  wh'.iih 
it  may  be  said  to  do  from  having  the  harbour  of  Zea  (Paschalimani) 
on  the  west  and  the  bay  of  Phalerum  on  the  east.  Strabo  adds,  that 
under  it  lay  three  harbours,  by  which  he  can  only  mean  Peiraeeus,  Zea, 
and  Munychia  ;•*  for  as  Ulrichs  observes,^  after  the  sentence  referred  to 
he  proceeds  to  describe  Athens,  and  then  two  or  three  pages  further  on 
returns  to  the  sea-coast  and  mentions  Phalerum.^  Strabo's  description 
does  not  suit  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  where  Leake  places 
Munychia ;  for,  although  there  is  a  height  there,  it  has  not  near  the 
elevation  of  that  in  the  north-eastern  quarter,  nor  can  the  three 
harbours  be  said  to  lie  under  it.     The  description  tallies  only  with  the 


the  double  iiieuning  of  Peiiweus,  as  a 
port  anil  as  a  district ;  the  name  being 
used  in  the  Ibrnier  sense  iu  the  first 
two  instances,  and  in  the  latter  in  the 
third.  So  also  Bekker,  Anecdota  Gr. : 
'HfTitoi'eto,  /Liepos  Ti  tov  Heipaiws. — p. 
Ii62,  25. 

'  Xeno[)h.  Uclh  ii,  4,  ol. 

"  Strabo,  ]).  o"J5 ;  Dcniosth,  npus  \a- 
Kp'iTov  7rapaypa(])f]v,  p.  I'o'J,  Keiske. 


^  Movvvx''"-'  TO/ros  tov  JJeipuLas. — Phot. 
Lex. 

*  61^'  ollfipaievs  Kal  avTos fv toIs  drjpois 
TttTTopfvos,  Ka\  rj  Moi;fu;(ia  "  \6<pos  8'  iarXv 
7]   Movvvx^ci  x^ppovrjai^av,  Kal  KolXos  .   .   . 

VTVOTTilTTOVOri  8'  aVTM  Xip€V€S  Tpcls. p.   3l>5. 

^  Topography  of  tlie  Harbours,  Mr. 
Ewing  I've  Colquhoun's  translation,  ]».  U. 

"  peTO.  8e  TOV  lleipaui,  <PaXr)pfls  brjpos 
iv  Tij  i(j>(^f}S  TTapaXiq — [>.  u'J8. 
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north-eastern  height',  and   this  is  an  additional  proof  that  Phalerum 
could  not  have  lain  here.     The  three  harbours  of  Peiraeeus  are  men- 
tioned hy  other  writers,  as  Scylax,^  Nepos,^  and  Pausanias  ;^   and  since, 
as    Ulrichs   further    remarks,'^  each   of  these    three  harbours  was  an 
enclosed  one  (/^Xeto-rd?),  and  capable  of  being  defended  by  means  of  a 
boom  or  other  contrivance,^  we  can  understand  these  passages  only  of 
the  three  harbours  in  the  Peirseean  peninsula  ;  the  great  harbour  being 
one  of  them  ;  for  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  had  within  itself  any 
second,  or  third,  enclosure.     It  is  true  that  Pausanias  does  not  mention 
Zea,   for  the  reason  probably  that  it  was  quite  a  military  port,  and 
consequently  travellers  did  not  land  there.     Hesychius  (in  voc.)  gives 
two  derivations  of  its  name  ;  from  ^eia,  "  barley  "  or  "  spelt,"  and  from 
an  Athenian  name  for  Hecate.     The  latter  seems  far  the  more  probable 
one ;  for  the  corn-market  was  at  the  head  of  the  great  Peiraeean  har- 
bour, while  Hecate  was  a  Thracian  deity,  and,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on,  there  was  a  Thracian  colony  in  Peiraeeus,  which  established  there 
the  worship  of  Bendis.  Near  Zea  was  situated  the  court  called  Phreattys, 
for  the  trial  of  involuntary  homicides  who  had  gone  into  exile  for  a 
certain  time,  and  were  obliged  to  plead  their  cause  before  they  were 
suffered  to  land ;  which  they  did  from  a  ship  moored  off  the  shore.    The 
place  seems  to  have  been  called  indifferently  'Ey  Zea  and  'Ey  ^i^pearroV 
But  though  the  large  Peiraeean  port  consisted  only  of  one  basin 
with  a  single  entrance,  it  was  nevertheless  appropriated  to  two  different 
purposes,  the  northern  and  apparently  the  larger  portion  of  it  being  set 
aside  for  commerce,  whilst  the  southern  part  was  used  for  the  Atlienian 

*  6   6c   Ufipaifvs  \ifi€vas  ex^t  rpels. —      jwit  by  IsKus,  De  Philoct.  hered.  p.  137. 
Terii)!.  Attica-.  *  Ibid.  p.  14. 

^  "  Qimm  enim  Phalerco  portii  neque  ^  6  neipaievs  Xifievas  exet  rpeU  vduras 
luagno  ntque  bono  Athenienses  uterentur,  KXeiarovs.—Schol  in  Aristoph.  Pac.  144. 
luijus  consilio  triplex  Pira?ei  portus  con-  Zea,  fj  'E^cnV;;  napa  'A6r]valois  koI  ds  tS>v 
stitutus  est,  isque  mocnibns  circumdatus."  cV  Ileipaiel.  \ip.iva)v '  exa  8i  6  napaievs 
— Vit.  Them.  c.  6. 

^  Toty  T€  yap  irXeovaiv  (TnTTjbfioTepos  6 
Hfipaifvs  ((f)aiv€T6  ol  irpoKflcrdai,  Koi  Xt/xe- 
vas  rpeis  avff  evos  fX^'"  '""'^  ^aXrjpo^. — i.' 
1,  2.     Munvchia  is  also  mentioned  as  a 


Xifievas  rpeis  kX(i<ttovs, — Htsych.  in  Zea. 
<^  Bekk.  An.  Gr»c.  p.  311 ;  Pollux,  viii. 
s.   120;  Photii  Bibl.  1593  R,  p.  535  A, 
Bekk. ;  Demosth.  adv.  Aristocr.  p.  G45  sq. 
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navy.  We  have  seen,  from  the  passage  of  Thucydides  quoted  a  little 
before  (p.  116,  note  2),  that  next  adjoining  to  the  inner  wall  of 
Eetioneia,  which  seems  to  have  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  shallow  inlet 
at  the  top  of  the  harbour  (which  was  probably  Halse),^  a  long  portico  was 
erected,  stretching  along  the  north-eastern  shore,  and  that  it  was  appro- 
priated as  a  warehouse  for  the  storing  and  sale  of  corn,  whether  im- 
ported or  of  home  growth.  There  were  other  porticoes  along  the 
shore.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  in  the  scholium  just  quoted, 
beginning  from  the  south,  describes  the  port  as  containing,  first,  the 
harbour  of  Cantharus,  in  which  were  the  ve^pia  or  dockyards  ;  then  the 
Aphrodisium,  or  temple  and  temenos  of  Aphrodite ;  lastly,  five  porticoes, 
of  which  that  just  described  must  have  been  the  last,  and  furthest 
to  the  north-west.  But  we  shall  have  to  treat  more  at  length  of  the 
buildings  here  when  we  come  to  Pausanias'  description  of  Peiraeeus ; 
at  present  we  are  only  concerned  for  its  main  topographical  features. 
All  this  northern  part  appears  to  have  been  called  the  Emporium. 
Cantharus,  or  the  portion  devoted  to  the  ships  of  war,  lay  to  the  south 
of  a  projecting  headland,  on  which  are  now  situated  the  quarantine 
buildings.  In  October,  1834,  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a  magazine 
at  this  spot,  some  marble  blocks  were  found,  containing  inscriptions 
relative  to  the  Athenian  dockyards.'  From  the  names  of  archons  which 
can  be  deciphered,  these  documents  appear  to  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  fifty-five  years  from  Olymp.  100.3  to  Olymp.  114.2.  The 
names  of  only  three  harbours  are  mentioned  in  them— Munychia,  Zea, 
and  Cantharus.     The  last  is  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  : 

fV  Ilct/jafl  8i77roi;  Vri  \Lavddpov  Xiixfju.^ 


'  "  From  the  eastern  end  of  the  Eetonia, 
a  strong  pier,  for  the  most  part  perfect, 
extends  in  a  straight  line  throuii;h  the  water 
to  the  other  bank  ;  over  this  the  walls  of 
the  Ettonia  must  have  extended  and 
joined  the  other  ring  walls  of  Piraeus. 
The  name  MaL-e  will  consequently  be  the 
most  a[)propnate  to  the  shallow  basin 
separated  by  the  dam  towards  the  north, 


and  which,  according  to  the  new  plan  of 
I'irffius,  has  become  gradually  filled  up." 
Ulrichs'  pamphlet,  p.  22. 

-  Ludwig  Ross  forwarded  coines  of  them 
to  Hoeckh,  who  p\iblished  them  under  the 
titfe  of  *  Urkunden  iiber  das  Seewesen  des 
Attisch.n  Staites.'  Berlin,  1840. 

*  Pax,  V.  lb"):  "The  harbour  forsooth 
of  Cantharus  is  in  Peinceus." 
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The  number  of  ship-sheds  (vsMaoiKoi)  in  tlie  three  harbours  is  given 
at  372;  namely,  in  Munychia,  82;  Zea,  196;  Cantharus,  94.  This 
pretty  nearly  agrees  with  the  account  of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the 
Athenian  ports  had  room  for  400  ships/  The  numbers,  too,  suit  the 
size  of  the  respective  harbours ;  for  the  length  of  shore  at  Zea  is  about 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  either  of  the  other  two.  Phalerum  had  pro- 
bably ceased  to  be  used  as  a  station  for  ships  of  war  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Phaleric  Wall ;  but  that  it  served  at  all  events  as  a  commercial 
port  down  to  a  very  late  period  appears  from  the  description  of  it  given 
by  Pausanias. 

The  circuit  of  the  wall  at  Peiraeeus,  including  Munychia,  is  given 
by  Thucydides  at  60  stades  ;^  and  such  would  be  about  the  measure  of  a 
line,  on  the  lesser  scale,  carried  round  the  peninsula  from  a  point  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  Eetioneia.  Then  the  Long  Walls  measuring  each 
40  stades,  and  the  ring  wall  of  the  city  43  (without  the  unguarded 
part),  the  whole  circumference  of  the  fortification,  regarded  as  one, 
would,  according  to  Thucydides,  be  43-f-404-60-f  40  =  183  stades.  Dion 
Chrysostom  sets  it  down  at  200  in  his  sixth  oration ;  but  in  his  twentv- 
fifth  he  calls  the  Peiraic  wall  90  stades,^  thus  exceeding  by  30  stades  the 
measure  given  by  Thucydides.  His  former  computation  was  perhaps 
founded  on  the  account  of  that  historian  as  supplemented  by  his  scho- 
liast, as  we  have  shown,  absurdly ;  in  the  latter  he  is  evidently  talkin<^ 
at  random.  Assuming  that  by  43  stades  Thucydides  meant  only  the 
guarded  part  of  the  wall,  and  allowing  7  stades  for  the  unguarded 
portion,  which  is  the  largest  probable  number,  then  we  arrive  at  a  total 
circumference  of  190  stades.     And   we  may   observe    from   the  first 

'  p.  395.     In  the  scliolium  on  the  Pax  ^  lib.  ii.  13. 

just  cited,  it  is  said  that  there  were  sixty  s  koItoi  8iaK0(rl(op  a-Tabicov  eluai  rfju  rre- 

veapia  in  Cantharus.      N«apiov  seems  to  piynrpov  twv  'Adrjumu,  rod  n(ipaiS>s  (tvvtl- 

iiave  had    a    more   extended   sense   than  6(pivov  Kal  tS>v  dih  piaov  rax^i'  np^s  rbv 

v€U)(roiKOs.        Thus    the    Ae|etf  'PrjTopimL  nfpijSoXov  rov  ua-Tfos '     olKelaQai    yap    ov 

Newo-oiKot  •     Karayayia    eVt    t^?    euXdTTijs  iroKai.  Ka\  ravra  (TvpiravTa.—De  Tyranuide, 

wKoSo^77/xei/a  eiy    inroSoxrjv   t€>u  vfSiv,  ore  p.  199,  Reiske  (t.  i.  ]).  96,  Teubner).    kui 

pf)  daXaTTfioKv '  to.  vfapia  8e  fj  rSiu  SXtov  varepov  tou  mipaia   Tfixicrai    nXfiovau  j) 

TTfpt^oXiJ.— Bekk.  An.  Gra-c.  p.  282.     But  ivevi^Kovra   o-raStW.— l)e   (Jenio,    p.   521, 

even  thus  we  cannot  reconcile  the  numbers.  Beiske  (i.  312,  Teubner). 
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passage  quoted  from  Dion  Chrysostom  that  the  space  between  the  Long 
Walls,  while  they  existed,  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  inhabited  fortification. 
They  were  between  500  and  600  feet  apart. 

In  addition  to  the  walls  of  the  asty  and  the  Peiraeeus,  it  is  probable 
that  Themistocles  also  built  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis.     There  is, 
indeed,  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but  neither  is  there  any  of  its 
having  been  done  by  anybody  else  ;  and  as  Cimon,  who  succeeded  The- 
mistocles as  leader  of  the  Athenians,  is  related  to  have  constructed  the 
south  wall,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  he  found  the  northern  one 
completed.     The  mode  in  which  it  is  constructed  corroborates  this  view. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  consists  of  fragments  of  columns  and  other 
architectural  members,  just  as  the  wall  which  he  built  round  the  asty 
was  constructed  ;^  and  much  of  them  is  calcined,  showing  that  they  had 
belonged  to  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis   burnt   by  the  Persians. 
Besides  the  fortifications,  Themistocles  seems  only  to  have  erected  two 
temples— that  of  Artemis  Aristobule  in  Melite,  already  mentioned,  and 
one  of  Aphrodite  Aparchos  in  Peiraeeus,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
dove  having  perched  on  his  trireme  during  the  battle  of  Salamis." 

After  all  his  great  services  to  his  country,  Themistocles  turned 
traitor,  and  died  in  exile  in  the  service  of  Persia.  Yet  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  forgiven  him,  if  the  account  of  Diodorus  be  true,  that 
they  deposited  his  remains  in  a  tomb  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  Peiraic  harbour.^  No  spot  could  have  been  selected  for  it  more 
appropriate  to  the  memory  of  the  man  whose  master-mind  had  created 
that  great  stronghold  of  their  naval  supremacy.  Plato,  the  comic 
writer,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  it  in  the  following  lines : 

'O  aos  de  Tvpfios  iv  koXw  Kex^^t^^^^^ 
roi?  (pnopois  7rp6(Tpr](n9  earaL  iravraxov, 
Tovs  T  eKTrXeovras  elaTrXeovrds  t   oyjrfrai, 
Xa)7ruTav  a/xiXX'  r/  tcov  veo)v  BfacfTai. 


1  Thucyd.  i.  93.  ^  Plutarch,  Them.   32 ;    who,  however, 

'^  Schol.     in    Hcrmog.    Trept  Idfav,  cap.  says  that  Diodorus  spoke  rather  from  con- 

TTfpl  yXvKvTTjTos  (lihct.   Gnw.  li.  p.  407,  jecture  than  knowledge. 

Aid.  ap.  Leake,  i.  3(>8,  note  3).  *  Tlut.  ibid. 
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Which  may  be  thus  translated : 

Thy  piled-Ill)  tomb  well  jjlaced  iiix)n  that  strand 
The  merchants  will  salute  on  every  hand ; 
Outward  and  homeward  bound  alike  'twill  face, 
And  view  the  ships  contending  in  the  race. 

Where  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  regattas  during  the  Panathenaic 
festival.  If  the  lines  of  Plato  really  refer  to  Themistoeles — and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  another  to  whom  they  would  be  more  appro- 
priate— then  the  tomb  must  have  been  erected  within  some  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  for  Plato  was  about  that  time  his  junior.  At 
all  events,  the  tradition  that  Themistoeles  was  interred  here  prevailed 
at  Athens  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  the  tomb. 

Peiraeeus  is  still  a  fine  harbour,  and  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels. 
Dodwell  remarks  ^  that  there  was  sometimes  not  a  single  boat  in  it ; 
while  Lord  Broughton,  who  visited  Athens  only  a  fe\j^  years  later  (1810), 
saw  in  it  only  one  Hydriote  merchantman,  chartered  to  carry  off  the 
spoils  of  Lord  Elgin.-  Its  aspect  is  much  changed  since  that  time, 
and  men-of-war,  as  well  as  many  merchant  vessels,  may  now  be  seen 
in  it. 


1  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 


*  Hobhouse's  Journey,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Athens  from  the  time  of  Themistoeles  to  its  subjection  by  the  Romans— Works  of 
Cimon— The  Long  Walls— Athena  Nike— Theseium— Poecile,  &c.— Pericles- 
South  Wall— Erechtheium—Phei.lias—Odeium— Parthenon— Old  Hccatompedon— 
Propyla\a — Eleusinian  Temple— Hipi^odamus—Peiraicus  and  Munychia— Streets  of 
Athens— Funds  of  Pericles— His  death— Erechtheium  rebuilt— Burnt— Inscriptions 
^gospotami  —  Long  Walls  demolished— Pcstored  by  Conon— Aphrodisium — 
Lycurgus— His  Works— Revives  the  Drama— Finishes  the  Theatre— Other  works — 
Macedonian  era — Phocion— Demetrius  Phalereus— Census— Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
— The  i^aviours— Baseness  of  the  Athenians— Demetrius  in  the  Parthenon — 
Cassander—Lachares— Garrisons  in  Peirffieus,  Munychia  and  Muscium — Olympio- 
tlorus— Siege  of  Athens  by  Philip— Ptolemy— Attalus — Eumenes  II. — Antiochus 
Epi[)hanes — Greece  a  Boman  province. 

After  the  ostracism  of  Themistoeles,  in  b.c.  471,  Cimon  took  the  lead 
in  the  affairs  of  Athens.  !^esides  the  public  money  at  his  disposal,  he 
had  large  private  possessions,  and  his  generous  and  munificent  temper, 
with  the  additional  stimulus  of  a  love  of  popularity,  led  him  to  employ 
a  large  share  of  these  resources  in  strengthening  and  adorning  the 
city.  We  have  remarked  that  the  Long  Walls  lay  only  perhaps  in  the 
plan  of  Themistoeles,  and  that  he  contributed  nothing  to  their  exe- 
cution. According  to  Plutarch,^  Cimon  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Phaleric  and  the  northern  Long  Wall  after  his  victory  at  the  Eurymedon 
(b.c.  466) — a  work  of  great  labour  and  expense,  as  they  had  to  be 
carried  through  swampy  ground,  which  it  was  necessary  to  render  firm 
by  means  of  huge  stones  and  rubble.  These  foundations  were  perhaps 
hardly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  temporary  exile  (b.c.  461) ;  and  at 
his  recall  (b.c.  456),  which  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  a  compact 
with  Pericles  arranged  through  Cimon's  sister  Elpinice,^  he  found  the 
walls  finished  ;  for,  according  to  Thucydides,^  the  Athenians  began  to 


'  Cim.  c.  13. 


''  Pint.  Pericl.  10. 


3  lib.  i.  c.  107,  108. 
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WORKS  OF  CIMON. 
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erect  them  at  the  time  of  the  battles  in  the  Megarid  (b.c.  457),  and  they 
were  completed  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra  in  the  following  year.    They 
could  hardly  have  been  built  in  so  short  a  time  had  not  the  foundations 
been  previously  laid.     Pericles  appears  to  have  had  the  chief  conduct 
of  afifairs  during  Cimon's  exile,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
we  sometimes  find  the  Long  Walls  ascribed  entirely  to  him.     Cimon 
seems  also  to  have  erected,  before  his  banishment,  the  south  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  masonry  of  which  is  of  a  more  regular  kind  than  that  of 
the  north  wall.     Whether  he  also  built  the  little  temple  of  Athena  Nike, 
which  stands  on  the  western  abutment  of  the  south  wall,  is  a  disputed 
point.     lioss,  in  his  work  on  the  Acropolis,  so  magnificently  begun,  but 
of  which,  unfortunately,  only  the  first  number  was  completed,  ascribes 
it  to  Cimon,  and  fortifies  his  opinion  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  age 
of  Calamis,  who  imitated  at  Olympia  the  statue  of  Athena  Nike,  and  of 
x\lcamenes,  who  made  the  statue  of  the  triple  Hecate  which  stood  near 
the  temple;^    also  from  the   consideration  that    no  such  structure  is 
ascribed  to  Pericles,  whose  works  are  particularly  enumerated,  while 
those  of  Cimon  are  not,  and  the  improbability  that  such  a  building 
should  have  been  undertaken  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.^     On  the 
other  hand,  Curtius,  who  generally  either  ignores  or  opposes  the  views 
of  Boss,  abjudicates  the  temple  from  the  age  of  Cimon,  on  account  of 
the  style  of  the  sculptures  which  adorned  it.^     But  that  some  temple 
must  have  stood  at  this  spot  before  the  Propylaea  were  built  is,  we  think, 
conclusively  shown  by  Michaelis,  who  remarks  that  the  south  wing  of 
the  Propyhea  does  rot  advance  so  far  westward  as  the  north  wing,  evi- 
dently on  account  of  the  temple  existing  there.*     We  certainly  cannot 
imagine  any  other  probable  cause  why  so  grand  and  important  a  struc- 
ture as  the  Propylsea  should  have  been  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  much  truth   in  Curtius'  remark  about  the 
sculptures,  which  from  their  style  were  certainly  not  prae-Pheidian ;  but 
these  were  very  probably  added  at  a  later  period. 


'  rimsan.  ii.  30,  2. 

-  Die  AkroiK)lis  voa  Athcn,  p.  9  sq. 

•'  Krlauttinder  Text,  p.  37. 


*  See  Gerhard's  Arohiiol.  Auzeiger,  June 
1802. 


Another  work  which  may  be  attributed  to  Cimon  is  the  Theseium— 
most  probably  not  the  structure   which  now  bears  that  name -as  a 
receptacle  for  the  remains  of  Theseus,  which  he  brought  from  Scyros.^ 
It  is  also  probable  that  he  may  have  erected  some  of  the  porticoes  in 
the  agora.     In  his  time  flourished  an   excellent   school   of  painting, 
which  included,  besides  Polygnotus,  Micon  and  Panaenus,  even  Pheidias 
himself ;  for  the  great  sculptor  began  life  as  a  painter,  and  is  said  to 
have  adorned  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  with  his   pictures.^     We 
may  perhaps  place  in  the  time  of  Cimon  the  introduction  of  painted 
scenery  at  the  theatre,  for  Yitruvius  says  that  this  was  done  by  Agath- 
archus  for  one  of  the  tragedies  of  .Eschylus.^     Polygnotus   was   an 
amateur  who  never  painted  for  money.     He  was  an  admirer  of  Cimon's 
sister,  Elpinice,  and  therefore  in  some  sort  her  brother's    rival.     He 
adorned  with  his  art  the  portico  called  Peisianaction  in  the  agora,  which 
hence  obtained  the  name  of  Poecile,  and  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
one  of  the  pictures  a  portrait  of  Elpinice  in  the  character  of  Laodice.-^ 
Polygnotus  seems  to  have  been  generally  assisted  in  his  pictures  by 
Micon,  a  professional  and  mercenary  artist,  who  probably  supplied  those 
technical  details  in  which  Polygnotus  may  have  been  deficient.     It  is 
possible  that  Cimon  may  have  erected  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena 
Promachos   in   the   Acropolis.^     The   artist,   whoever   he  was,  left  it 
imperfect,  for  the  engraving  on  the  shield  was  done  by  Mys  from  the 
drawing  of  Parrhasius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates.^    Cimon  adorned 
the  agora  by  planting  it  with  plane  trees,  and  improved  the  Academy 
by  introducing  into  it  streams  of  water  and  laying  out  shady  walks.' 
His  own  gardens  he  threw  open  for  the  recreation  of  the  public. 

Cimon  died  in  B.C.  449,  and  it  was  Pericles,  his  successor  in  the 
administration   of  aff'airs,   to   whom  Athens   owed   those  magnificent 

1  Plut.  Cim.  8.  '  I'l^^t-  ^^^"^^-  ^-  ^^ 

»  2  piin.  II.  N.  XXXV.  54.     If  this  be  true  '^  The    scholiast    on    Demosthenes    m 

the  Olympium  must  have  been  in  a  suffi-  Androt.   p.   597.     Reiskc  even   phices  it 

ciently  advanced  state  to  admit  of  being  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

,  «  Pausan.  i.  28,  2. 

3  iib.  vii.  Pnef.  '  l'l"t.  Cim.  13. 
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buildings  which  made  it  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Pericles  also  com- 
pleted the  fortifications  of  Athens,  for  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the 
southern  or  middle  long  wall  was  built.  Socrates,  when  a  youth,  had 
heard  him  recommending-' the  measure.^  This  third  wall,  executed  by 
Callicrates,  seems  to  have  been  built  about  b.c.  445,  or  perhaps  a  little 

later. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  administration  of  Pericles  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Acropolis.  Half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  its  destruction  by 
the  Persians,  yet  its  buildings  still  lay  in  calcined  ruins.  It  is  even 
uncertain  whether  the  Erechtheium,  the  venerable  temple  of  Athena 
Polias,  had  been  restored.  We  know  that  the  Athenians  suffered  several 
of  their  temples  to  lie  in  ashes  in  order  to  cherish  among  the  people  an 
immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians.  We  can  hardly  imagine,  however, 
that  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  were  left  so  long  in  ruins  from  this 
cause.  The  reason  more  probably  was,  the  want  of  funds.  To  free 
Athens  from  the  danger  of  another  capture  was  the  first  care  of  her 
rulers,  and  the  sums  spent  upon  the  fortifications  must  have  been 
enormous.  Those  having  been  completed,  Pericles  could  turn  his 
attention  to  the  embellishment  of  Athens,  and  the  funds  supplied  by 
the  contributions  of  the  allies  furnished  ample  means  for  all  his  magni- 
ficent designs.  That  he  should  have  erected  so  superb  a  structure  as 
the  Parthenon,  and  yet  have  sufi"ered  the  original  and  more  sacred 
temple  of  Athena  to  lie  in  ruins,  seems  hardly  probable.  Yet  there  is 
no  account  of  his  having  restored  it ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  had  been  done,  though  in  a  somewhat  hasty  and  per- 
functory manner,  by  Themistocles.  For  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  it  had  either  to  be  rebuilt,  or  thoroughly 
repaired. 

The  delay,  however,  was  fortunate,  not  only  for  the  Athenians,  but 
for  the  world  and  for  all  time,  since  it  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Pericles 
the  genius  of  such  an  artist  as  Pheidias,  and  such  architects  as  Ictinus 
and  Mnesicles,  whose  incomparable  works  became  for  after-ages  models 
to  be  imitated,  but  never  equalled.     And  Pheidias  was  only  the  head  of 

'  riat(i,  Hor^ias,  ^  22,  I  ckk. 


a  school  of  first-rate  artists.  As  M.  Beule  has  observed,^  it  is  impos-' 
sible  to  suppose  that  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  executed  in  so 
short  a  time,  were  the  work  of  one  pair  of  hands.  The  pediments  alone 
contained  40  or  50  figures,  for  the  most  part  of  colossal  dimensions ; 
to  which  must  be  added  the  84  figures  of  the  metopes,  and  300  of  the 
frieze.  Besides,  sculpture  in  marble  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Pheidias'  forte,  and  Pliny  seems  uncertain  whether  he  had  done  anything 
in  that  material.^  Chasing  (ropevriKr])  was  his  more  peculiar  art,  and 
his  ivory  statues  his  chief  glory.^  Beule  is  of  opinion  that  the  statue 
in  the  Parthenon,  with  its  accessories,  would  alone  have  occupied  him 
several  years  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  he  had  to  direct  all  the  works 
of  Pericles,  he  could  not  have  spared  much  time  for  statuary.  Alca- 
menes  and  Agoracritus  were  his  pupils,  to  whose  works  he  sometimes 
put  the  finishing  touches,*  and  to  them,  perhaps,  is  to  be  assigned  much 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon ;  but,  as  Pheidias  was  the  presiding 
genius,  and  doubtless  the  designer  of  the  whole,  his  reputation  has 
overshadowed  that  of  his  assistants. 

The  Odeium,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  building  completed  by  Pericles.  The  date  of  it  may 
be  proximately  determined  by  the  following  lines : 

6  (TXii'OKf^aXof  Zevs  661  TrpoaepxfTai 
6  UepiKXerjs  TtpSeioj/  eVi  tov  Kpavlov 
e;^o)z/,  ineihr]  TovcrrpaKov  'irapo'i.)(eTcu,.^ 

"  But  here  comes  Pericles,  squill-lieaded  Zeus, 
Bearing  his  own  Odeium  on  his  pate 
Now  that  the  ostracism  is  done  and  ])ast."  * 

The  point  of  the  joke — for  ancient  jokes  must  sometimes  be  explained — 
lay  in  the  circumstance  that  the  conical  roof  of  the  Odeium  resembled 
the    peaked   cranium  of   Pericles.      The  allusion   seems  to  be  to  the 


^  L'Acropole,  t.  ii.  p.  97  sq.  But 
perhaps  the  author  carries  the  idea,  though 
just  enough  in  itself,  too  far  when  he  says  : 
"  Phidias,  comme  Hercule,  est  le  heros  de 
travaux  impossibles." 

^  "Et  ipsu;n  Phidiam  tradunt  sculpsisse 


marmora." — II.  N.  xxxvi.  15. 

^  Idem  xxxiv.  49 ;  Quint,  xiv.  10 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xxvi.  1. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  16. 

^  Fragm.  of  '  Thrfiitta3 '  of  Cratinus,  a]>. 
Plut.  Perici.  13. 
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ostracism  of  Tlnicydicles,  son  of  Melesias,  the  rival  of  Pericles,  by  which 
Pericles  obtained  the  sole  administration/  As  this  took  place  in 
B.C.  444,  the  Odeium  must  have  been  finished  before  that  date.  The 
Parthenon  appears  to  have  been  the  next  work  of  Pericles;  for, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Philochorus,  the  statue  of  Athena  had 
been  placed  in  it  in  the  archonship  of  Theodorus  (b.c.  438) ;  while  the 
Propylaea  were  begun  in  the  following  year,  in  the  archonship  of 
Euthymenes,  and  completed  in  five  years.'  After  the  erection  of  his 
chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena,  Pheidias  was  accused  of  embezzling 
some  of  the  gold  appropriated  to  it,  and  fled  to  Elis,  where  he  died  a  few 
years  after,  in  the  archonship  of  Pythodorus. 

It  may  be  inquired  why  a  new  temple  to  Athena  should  have  arisen 
close  to  her  older  and  more  sacred  one  ?  But  such  a  question  is  not 
more  reasonable  than  to  ask  why  the  Athenians  should  have  substituted 
for  the  little  ancient  image  of  the  goddess,  made  of  olive  wood,  and 
between  four  and  five  feet  high,  a  magnificent  statue  of  gold  and  ivory. 
The  increase  of  population,  the  progress  of  refinement  and  art,  had 
demanded  a  larger  temple  and  a  more  splendid  worship.  But  super- 
stition still  invested  the  primitive  sanctuary  with  a  peculiar  veneration, 
and  the  Athena  of  the  Erechtheium  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  Acropolis.  The  statue,  though  rude,  was  the 
more  divine  because  its  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity,  and  might  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  celestial,  and  modern  art  concealed  its  defects  in 
the  folds  of  a  magnificent  peplus.  That  a  more  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  had  existed  at  the  spot  occupied  by  the  new  one,  and  also  that 
there  had  previously  been  Propylaea,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  but  notices 
of  them  in  ancient  authors  are  vague  and  scanty.  We  have  shown 
above  (p.  27,  note  1)  that  the  passages  in  Herodotus  sometimes  adduced 
in  order  to  show  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Parthenon  adualhj  in  use, 
before  the  Persian  wars,  prove  no  such  thing.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Pausanias  calls  the  Erechtheium,  not  a  temple,  but  an  oUrj^ia-,  and 
Professor  Boss's  opinion  is  not  improbable,  that  it  was  originally  the 

'  See  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  461  sq. 
2  Scliol.  in  Aristoph.  Pac  00 i ;  Ilarimcr.  voc.  npimv\ma  nnra;  Pint.  Perid.  13. 


abode,  or  the  reputed  abode,  of  Erechtheus,  and  was  converted  into  a 
temple  when  he  became  a  god  and  was  made  equal  to  Poseidon.  The 
only  ancient  authority  who  mentions  a  previous  temple  distinct  from 
the  Erechtheium — for  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  the  account  in 
Thucydides  (i.  126)  of  the  affair  of  Cylon — is  Hesychius,  whose  testi- 
mony as  to  its  existence  is  direct,  since  he  says^  that  the  new  Heca- 
tompedon  was  fifty  feet  larger  than  that  burnt  by  the  Persians ;  a 
remark  which,  as  Leake  observes  (i.  556),  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
small  temple  of  the  Erechtheium.  Hence  it  appears  that  both  the  old 
Parthenon  and  the  new  were  called  Hecatompedon ;  and  this,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  usual  name  for  it,  at  all  events  in  later 
times ;  for  the  '  Etymologicum  Magnum,'  when  speaking  of  it,  adds, 
"  some  call  it  the  Parthenon.""  The  authorities  just  quoted  derive  the 
name  from  its  dimensions ;  and  if  these  be  taken  from  the  cella  of  the 
more  modern  building,  they  are  not  far  from  the  mark,  for  the  whole 
temple  is  a  great  deal  more ;  and  it  could  only  be  with  reference  to  its 
length  that  there  was  a  difi"erence  of  50  feet  between  the  old  Par- 
thenon and  the  new,  for  the  whole  breadth  of  the  new,  on  the  upper 
stylobate,  is  only  100  feet,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  twice 
as  big  as  the  old.  Leake,  however  (p.  557),  takes  the  name  Hecatom- 
pedon to  express  the  measure  of  the  front  on  the  upper  stylobate  of 
the  new  building,  which  is  just  100  Greek  feet ;  but  this  is  open  to  the 
objection  just  stated.  And,  indeed,  the  name  of  Parthenon  seems  to 
have  been  properly  confined  to  the  ccIIa  of  the  goddess.  In  the  in- 
scriptions which  contain  lists  of  objects  in  the  temple  we  find  parts 
of  it  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Pronaos,  Parthenon,  and  Hecatom- 
pedon. The  meaning  of  the  first  name  is  plain  enough,  but  respect- 
ing the  other  two  opinions  may  differ.  Boeckh  is  of  opinion  that 
the  whole  building  was  called  Hecatompedon,  and  that  the  Parthenon 
was  that  portion  of  it  which  contained  the  statue.^  According  to  Hesy- 
chius (voc.  'E/caTo/xTreSo?  v€(o<i)  the  temple  was  prepared  for  "  the 
Virgins ;"  a  name  applied  kut   e^o^hv  to  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus 


il! 


Tdk 


*  VOC.  'EKoro/iTrfSos  veins. 

Ka\oii(Ti  yap  avrov  rivfs  Ilap6evS)va. — 

^  Corp.  Tnscrr. 


voc.  'EKaT6p.7re8ov.     The  same  in  Eekker's 
An.  Gra?c.  p.  247. 
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(Id.  voc.  Ylapdevot) ;  whence  we  may  infer  that,  according  to  his  view, 
the  temple  derived  its  name  from  them,  though  he  does  not  expressly 
say  so.  But  here  he  seems  to  be  confounding  the  Parthenon  with  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias,  or  Erechtheium,  as  the  later  scholiasts  and 
lexicographers  sometimes  do.  The  account  of  the  scholiast  on  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Androtion  is  more  correct,  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  Athena  more  especially  as  the  virgin  goddess  {irapOhov 
'Adr}va^y  With  regard  to  the  name  Hecatompedon,  we  may  observe 
that  the  word  eKarov  is  often  used  with  a  very  loose  signification  in 
compounds ;  and  thus  we  find  eKurofi^r)  in  Homer  of  a  sacrifice  of  only 
six  oxen.^  And  Harpocration  refers  the  name  not  to  its  measure,  but 
to  its  beauty  and  harmony  of  proportions.^ 

If  the  ancient  testimonies  respecting  a  previous  Hecatompedon. 
are  not  very  satisfactory,  the  remains  of  it  discovered  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  Acropolis  in  1835  and  following  year  afi'orded  very 
convincing  proof  of  its  existence.  Its  foundations  were  then  laid  bare, 
and  were  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  newer  building,  which 
indeed  consist  of  the  old  ones  enlarged.  There  are  besides,  on  the 
Acropolis,  many  architectural  remains,  which  could  have  belonged 
to  nothing  but  this  ancient  temple.  Thus  in  its  north  wall,  reputed, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  have  been  built  by  Themistocles,  have 
been  inserted  twenty-six  drums  of  columns,  of  Pentelic  marble,  from 
5  ft.  6  in.  to  6  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter.  Built  into  the  same  wall,  at 
the  part  called  fMaKpal  irerpai,  are  also  portions  of  a  very  ancient 
Doric  entablature.  The  architrave,  triglyphs,  and  guttas  are  of  jporos 
stone ;  *  the  metopes,  which  have  no  sculptures,  are  of  white  marble. 
There  are  indications  of  these  having  been  painted  according  to  the 


*  Schol.  August,  ad  Demosth.  c.  Androt. 
p.  597  ;  t.  ii.  p.  134,  Reiske. 

2  II.  vi.  93. 

^  6  ITap^ei/o)!/  xmo  Ttvo)!'  'E/caTo/iTTtfiof 
f  KoXeiTo  8ia  (caXXoff  Koi  (vpvdfiiap,  ov  8ta 
^ifytdos. — In  VOC.  Where  we  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  Hecatompedon  noted  as  the 
less  usual  name. 

*  Writers  are  not  a2;reed    about   the 


nature  of  napos,  or  rrapivos  \idos.  Some 
consider  it  a  kind  of  tufa.  Theophrastus 
(De  Lapid.  c.  ii.)  describes  it  as  resembling 
Parian  marble  in  grain  and  colour,  but 
less  heavy.  If  it  was  used,  as  Pliny  says 
(xxxvi.  53),  to  polish  marble,  it  must 
have  been  friable.  Cf.  Siebel,  ad  Paus. 
V.  10,  2. 


ancient  system  of  polychromy ;  the  triglyphs  blue,  the  intervals  red, 
and  the  guttae  black.  The  calcined  metopes  show  that  they  must  have 
belonged  to  some  temple  on  the  Acropolis  burnt  by  the  Persians.  On 
the  east  and  south-east  side  of  the  Acropolis  were  also  discovered, 
buried  in  the  ground,  more  than  a  dozen  columns  similar  to  those  built 
into  the  wall,  and  bearing,  like  them,  marks  of  fire.  These  columns 
seem  not  to  have  been  completely  finished,  the  fluting  having  been  only 
begun  at  top  and  bottom ;  and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  temple 
was  burnt  before  it  was  perfected.^  At  the  base  they  were  nearly  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  columns  of  the  present  Parthenon,  but  tapered 
more  towards  the  top,  and  were  probably  not  so  tall.  From  the 
measure  of  the  ancient  foundations  and  of  these  architectural  remains. 
Professor  Boss  is  inclined  to  think  that  Leake  was  right  in  his  conjec- 
ture, that  the  old  Hecatompedon  had  six  columns  in  front  and  thirteen 
or  fourteen  at  the  sides.  Strack,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  an  octastyle,  with  eight  columns  in  front  and  sixteen  at  the  sides ; 
and  that  it  must  have  been  a  finer  specimen  of  the  old  Doric  than  the 
Parthenon  of  Pericles.^ 

Besides  these  remains  of  the  original  Parthenon,  many  objects  were 
discovered  in  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  which  must  have 
belonged  to  the  times  before  the  Persian  wars,  and  to  the  temples 
which  then  existed  upon  it.  Such  were  an  image  of  Athena,  of  a 
centaur  in  the  primitive  style,  fragments  of  architectural  ornaments, 
paterae,  lamps,  &c."^ 

The  old  Parthenon,  with  the  other  principal  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis,  must  have  lain  in  ruins,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  for 
about  half  a  century,  that  is,  from  the  Persian  wars  to  the  time  of 
Pericles.  Callicrates  and  Ictinus  were  the  architects  of  the  new  one,* 
about  which  Ictinus  and  Carpion  published  a  book.^  It  was  built 
entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  on  a  stylobate  of  the  same  material  5  ft. 
6  in.  in  height,  with  four  steps  resting  on  a  rustic  baseme;it  of  lime- 


*  See  Ross,  Aufs.  i.  129 ;  ii.  285,  &c. 

^  See  his  pai)er  in  Gerhard's  Archaolog. 
Zeitg.,  April  and  May,  1862.  Cf.  Leake, 
vol.  i.  p.  556  ;  Penrose,  p.  74. 


^  Ross,  Aufs.  i.  104  sqq. 
*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  396;  Plut.  Pericl.  13; 
Pausan.  viii.  41,  5. 
^  Vitruv.  vii.  Pra^f.  s.  12. 
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stone.  The  length  of  the  upper  step  was  227  ft.  7  in.,  its  breadth 
101ft.  2  in.  By  this  elevation,  and  the  natural  rise  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  floor  of  the  peristyle  was  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Propylaea;  the  pavement  of  that  building,  at  its  eastern  entrance, 
being  about  44  feet  below  the  pavement  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  Propylaea  of  Pericles  appear  in  like  manner  to  have  beeij  built 
over  the  remains  of  another  structure  of  the  same  kind.     Under  their 
south   wing,   and   impinging    on   the   present   great   central  hall,    or 
megaron,  a  considerable  piece  of  polygonal  wall  of  unhewn  stone  was 
discovered  in  the  excavations  of  1840.     Adjoining  it  were  remains  of  a 
building  of  j)oros  stone,  with  marble  thresholds  and  antse,  and  traces 
of  a  marble  lining  to  the  walls.^     These  remains  do  not  lie  precisely 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  present  building,  but  are  inclined  more 
to  the  north-west.     There  are  traces  of  the  ancient  megaron  in  the 
angle  between  the  south  wing  and  megaron  of  the  present  building. 
The  slabs  of  marble  which  lined  it  show  evident  signs  of  fire,  their 
surface  being  cracked  and  partly  calcined.     In  the  same  slabs  are  holes 
for  nails  or  hooks.     Koss  imagines,^  rather  fancifully,  we  think,  that 
here  were  suspended  the  chains  of  the  Chalcidians  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus;^  for   these   holes   seem  to  have   been  in  the   interior  of  the 
building,  whilst  Herodotus  says  that  the  chains  were  hung  up  before  it 
(avTiov).    There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  by  fiiyapou  he  meant 
the  central  hall  of  the  old  Propylaea,  which' lies  in  the  direction  he 
describes.     His    testimony   as   to  the   burning  of  the  walls   is  both 
strongly  corroborated  by  present  appearances,  and  serves  to  identify 
the  remains.     Since  the  Acropolis  still  lay  in  ruins  when  he  saw  it,  the 
Propylaea  which  he  mentions  in  the  same  chapter  must  have  been  the 
ancient  ones,  and  not  the  structure  of  Pericles;    though  some  have 
imagined  that  he  means  the  latter,  and  have  consequently  fixed  the 
date  of  his  visit  to  Athens  in  b.c.  431 ;  *  which  is  destitute  of  all  pro- 


'  Ross,  Archaol.  Aufs.  i.  78  sq. 
'  lb.  p.  80. 
amfp    [TreOatJ     tri    koi    (s    e/ic    rja-av 
TTfpifovaai,   KfKpafXfvai  fK   T€i\eav  irepiTrf- 

(f)\(V(TfJL(V<i)V  TTVpt  VTTO  TOV    Mt)8ov,  dvTLOV  Se 


Tov  p,€ydpov  TOV  irpos  ea-Trepiju  Tfrpappevov. 
— Herod,  v.  77.  Where  he  most  probably 
means  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis. 

*  See  the  life  of  Herodotus  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Biography,  vol.  ii.  p.  431  B. 
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bability.  For  he  was  then  upwards  of  fifty  years  old,  and  a  man  of  his 
culture,  and  so  curious  to  see  places  of  renown,  would  surely  have  seen 
Athens  before  that  time  of  life.  But  though  the  Acropolis  must  have  lain 
in  ruins  more  than  forty  years,  its  walls  had  been  built  by  Themistocles 
and  Cimon,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  minor  buildings  erected  or  restored. 
A  more  particular  description  of  the  buildings  upon  it  will  be  given 
when  we  come  to  narrate  the  tour  of  Pausanias. 

Another  great  work  of  Pericles  was  the  temple  of  Demeter  at 
Eleusis.  It  was  not  finished  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  arrested  its  progress.  Plutarch  records  three  architects 
having  been  employed  upon  it,  Coroebus,  Metagenes,  and  Xenocles;  but 
Strabo  and  Vitruvius  ascribe  it  to  Ictinus.^  It  was  not  completed  till 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  Pericles,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ionian 
architect  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  also  greatly  improved  and  adorned 
the  Peiraic  peninsula.  Architecture  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
in  a  much  more  advanced  state  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  than  in 
European  Greece,  at  all  events  so  far  as  regards  the  general  laying  out 
of  the  towns  and  the  regularity  of  the  streets.  Hippodamus,  who, 
according  to  Aristotle,^  was  a  political  philosopher,  with  some  rather 
crotchety  and  self-conceited  notions,  as  well  as  an  architect,  formed 
the  plan  of  building  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  dividing  them  into 
three  classes ;  one  consisting  of  mechanics,  another  of  husbandmen, 
and  the  third  of  soldiers.  These  notions  at  all  events  betray  a  love  of 
method  and  regularity,  and  we  may  infer  analogically  that  the  towns 
which  he  laid  out — and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  practice,  for  besides 
Peiraeeus  he  built  Thurii  and  Rhodes — were  marked  by  order  and  con- 
venience. At  Piraeeus  he  constructed  the  market  place,  which  continued 
to  be  called  after  him  the  Hippodameian  agora.  Here  Timotheus, 
against  whom  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  is  directed,  appears  to 
have  had  a  house.'     It  was  Hippodamus,  probably,  who  constructed  the 

^  Plut.  Pericl.  13  ;  Strab.  p.  395  ;  Vitruv.       that  he  levelled  great  part  of  the  gro\uul 
vii.  Pra.'f.  in  order  to  make  his  agora  and  the  ap- 

^  Polit.  ii.  8.  The  expression  of  Aristotle,       preaches. 


TOV  Ueipaid  Karirfpf,  may  ^Mjssibly  mean 


Adv.  Timoth.  p.  1190,  Peiske. 
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theatre,  of  which   there  are  still  vestiges  on   the  western   declivity 
of  the  Munychian   height.      The  temple  of  the  Munychian  Artemis 
and  the  Bendideium,  or  temple  of  Bendis,  which  lay  further  up  the 
hill,  seem  to  have  been  of  much  more  ancient  foundation.     Xenophon's 
description  of  the  struggle  of  Thrasybulus  with  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
affords  some  valuable  indications  for  the  topography  of  the  Peirseeus. 
It   would   appear   from   this   account   that  the   Hippodameian  ^agora 
must   have   lain  to   the   east  of  the   northern   portion   of  the   great 
harbour,  and  that  a  road  led  from  it  up  the  hill  to  the  objects  just  men- 
tioned.     Thrasybulus,  after  marching  from  Phyle  to  Peirseeus,  concen- 
trated his  small  force  on  the  Munychian  height,  as  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  defend  the  whole  place.     The  Thirty  and  their   faction  marching 
from  Athens,  took  possession  of  the  Hippodameian  agora,  and  thence 
moved  to  attack  Thrasybulus ;  who,  however,  gained  an  easy  victory,  as 
he  was  planted  on  high  ground  and  his  adversaries  had  to  advance  up  a 
narrow  thoroughfare.^     Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  account  of  the  same 
action,  describes  Munychia  as  an  uninhabited  but  fortified  hill.^ 

Subsequently,  when  Pausanias  and  Lysander  jointly  besieged 
Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeeus,  Pausanias,  who  commanded  the  right  wing, 
encamped  at  Halipedum.  Therefore,  as  the  Spartan  line  must  have 
faced  southwards,  Halipedum  must  have  been  on  the  western  side  of 
Peiraeeus.  Next  day,  Pausanias  went  to  Cophos  Limen  to  observe  how 
he  could  circumvallate  Peiraseus.  From  this  account  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  Cophos  Limen  was  the  narrow  inlet  or  harbour 


^  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  s.  11  sqq. ;  Diodor. 
Sic.  xiv.  33.  Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  386,  note) 
objects  to  Diodorus'  account  "  that  the 
Thirty  besieged  Munychia  (irpoa-f^oKov  Tjj 
Movwxia^j  since  it  is  evident  that  the 
action  was  fought  in  Peiraeeus,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Munychian  peninsula." 
But  first,  irpotT^aWdv  does  not  mean  to 
besiege,  but  to  assault ;  second,  the  action 
was  no  doubt  fought  in  Peiraeeus,  or  rather 
perhaps  on  the  borders  of  Peiraeeus  and 
Munychia,  though  not  to  the  northward, 
but    westward    of    the    latter.      Leake's 


criticism  arises  from  his  misplacing  Muny- 
chia in  the  southern  part  of  the  PeiraTc 
peninsula,  and  Phalerum  at  its  north- 
eastern harbour.  Thus  in  the  next  note 
he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  By  the  hill  of  Pha- 
lerum is  meant  that  which  extends  from 
Port  Phalerum  to  near  the  head  of  Port 
Aphrodisium  [Peiraeus]."  But  the  texts 
cited  are  only  another  proof  that  Phalerum 
is  wrongly  located  there.  What  Leake 
calls  the  Hill  of  Phalerum  is  the  Muny- 
chian height. 

-  Xocpov  fprificw  Kai  KnpTfpov. — loc.  cit. 


MUNYCHIA. 
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outside  Eetioneia,  as  it  appears  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  would  have  been  a  proper  place  for  Pausanias'  survey. 
Thrasybulus  attacks  him  here,  but  is  repulsed  and  driven  back  into  the 
theatre  of  Peiraeeus.  This  must  be  the  same  theatre  which  Thucy- 
dides^  calls  the  Dionysiac  theatre  near  Munychia;  and  indeed  it 
appears  to  have  been  just  on  the  borders  of  that  district.  Thrasybulus 
renewed  the  attack  from  the  theatre,  and  routed  the  Lacedaemonians,"^ 
who  retired  to  some  rising  .ground  four  or  five  stades  distant.  But 
having  received  reinforcements  from  hence  they  attacked  the  Athenians 
in  turn,  killed  150  of  them,  and  drove  others  into  the  marsh  at  Halae. 

The  military  strength  of  Munychia  had  been  observed  by  Epimenides 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  a  prediction  of  his  is  recorded,  that  if  the 
Athenians  knew  the  annoyance  the  place  would  cause  them,  they  would 
eat  it  up  with  their  own  teeth,^  The  prophecy,  however,  was  not  veri- 
fied till  some  centuries  after  his  time,  when,  in  b.c.  322,  Munychia  was 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison. 

Artemis,  as  the  peculiar  deity  of  the  Peiraeeus,  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Brauronian  Artemis.'^  Munychia,  on  which  her  temple 
stood,  is  by  some  thought  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  fanciful 
epithet,  designating  her  as  the  sole  goddess  of  the  night  {fiovo-wx^a)  ;  ^ 
but  according  to  Harpocration  (in  voc.)  it  was  named  after  a  king 
Mounychos.  From  her  situation  on  this  height,  Callimachus  gives  her 
the  epithet  of  \i^evoaKc'jro<i,  '  watcher  of  the  harbour.'  ^  Her  festival 
was  celebrated  on  the  16th  of  the  month  Munychion,  when  large  round 
cakes  having  lights  round  them  {afi<f)i.<f)(bvT€<i),  to  represent  the  full 
moon,  were  offered.^     At  a  later  period  another  festival,  in  commemo- 


^  viii.  93. 

^  Xenoph.  ibid.  s.  30  sqq.  Some  La- 
ceilaimonians  killed  in  this  action  were 
buried  before  the  Dipylon. — s.  33. 

»  Plut.  Sol.  12;  Diog.  Laiirt.  i.  114; 
Tzetzes,  Chil.  v.  18. 

*  Welcker,  Gr.  G.  i.  170  sqq. 
•     M'rellcr,  Gr.  Mythol.  i.  236.     The  form 
of  the  nanK)  with  an  io(a  (Movvixt-a),  found 


in  inscriptions,  seems  to  be  later.  See  A. 
Mommsen,  Heortol.  p.  403. 

^  TTOTVia  Movwxi^  \ip.evoa-k6n€.  —  In 
Dian.  259.  Hence  is  it  not  more  probable 
that  she  got  her  name  of  Movwxia  from 
the  place,  like  her  epithet  Bpavptavia  ? 
This  was  a  common  practice. 

^  Pollux,  vi.  75;  Athen.  xiv.  53;  Phavor. 
n}X(pi(f)U)VTfS- 
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ration  of  the  victory  at  Salamis,  appears  to  have  been  combined  with  it, 
because,  says  Plutarch,  the  full  moon  shone  on  the  victors ;  ^  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  as  the  battle  took  place  when  the  moon  was  fast  waning.^ 
The  temple  of  the  Munychian  Artemis  was  doubtless  much  older  than 
the  age  of  Pericles ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Bendideium  or  temple  of 
Bendis,  the  Thracian  Artemis,^  may  have  been  erected  in  his  time."* 
Bendis  was  regarded  with  much  reverence  by  the  Athenians.     Aristo- 
phanes, in  his  *  Lemniae,'  called  her  the  Gr^at  Goddess  {/neyaXT]  Beo?)  ;  ^ 
and  she  appears  in  her  own  country  to  have  had  an  image  of  solid  gold.** 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  Thracian  settlement  in  the  Peirseeus.     The 
Bendideium  appears  to  have  nearly  adjoined  the  temple  of  Artemis. 
Leake  (p.  393)  places  the  latter  temple  on  the  low  ground  near  the 
harbour  of  Stratiotiki  (Zea),  (which  he  calls  Munychia),  where  he  says 
the  remains  of  a  temple  may  be  observed.     But  this  spot  was  hardly  in 
Munychia,  and  does  not  at  all  answer  to  the  description  of  Strabo. 
The  Bendideium  he  places  some  four  hundred  yards  to  the  south-west 
of  it,  where  there  are  some  considerable  remains ;  but  then  he  is  puzzled 
to  explain  Xenophon's  account,  given  above,  of  the  march  of  the  Thirty 
towards  the  two  temples,  which,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  must  have 
lain  in  different  directions.     It  seems  probable  that  the  ruins  which 
Leake  observed,  may  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Zea  or  Hecate,  from 
whom  the  harbour  derived  its  name  ;  but  we  cannot  adduce  any  evidence 
for  its  existence.     May  not  the   other  remains  which  Leake  ascribes 
to  the  Bendideium  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Zeus    Soter  and 
Athena?     Such  a  position  would  answer  well  enough  to  the  account 


'  De  Glor.  Athen.  7. 

^  See  Mommseu,  Heort.  p.  403  sq.  notes. 

'  riat.  Rep.  init.  and  scholia. 

*  Mommsen  (ib.  p.  426)  fixes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bendideia  at  Atliens  in  the 
time  of  Socrates.  But  this  does  not  at  all 
appear  from  the  opening  lines  of  Plato's  *  lie- 
public,'  which  he  quotes  as  his  authority. 
It  was  the  demotes  of  the  Peirjeeus  who 
were  celebrating  the  feast  for  the  first  time, 


and  it  docs  not  say  what  feast.  Accord- 
ing to  the  scholiast  it  was  the  lesser 
Panathenfca,  and  lie  says  that  these  fol- 
lowed the  Bendideia. 

^  Hesych.  and  Phot.  voc.  MfydX?;  eeo'v. 
In  Photius  we  should  read  Tf)v  Bivdiu  for 
TfX^aivaiv, 

^  Luciiin,  Jupit.  Tragocdus,  c.  8,  and 
scholia. 
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of  Strabo,  who  says,  that  in  his  time  Peirseeus  was  reduced  to  a 
small  village  round  the  ports  and  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter.^  The 
theatre,  which  stood  below  the  temples,  must  have  been  a  place  of  some 
importance,  as  assemblies  of  the  people  were  sometimes  held  there.^ 
There  were  probably  two  theatres  in  the  peninsula,  as  we  hear  some- 
times of  the  Munychian  theatre,  and  sometimes  of  the  Peiraic ;  and 
there  are  vestiges  of  a  second  on  the  western  side  of  the  port  of  Zea. 
There  was  also,  probably,  a  sanctuary  or  temple  of  Dionysus  in  the 
Peirseeus,  for  the  Dionysiac  festival  was  celebrated  there,  much  as  at 
Athens,  with  a  procession  and  theatrical  contests.^  Socrates  would  go 
down  to  Piraseus  whenever  Euripides  brought  out  a  piece  there,  for  he 
was  a  great  admirer  of  that  poet.* 

Pericles  is  also  said  to  have  erected  atPeiraeeusa  portico  for  the  purpose 
of  a  meal  or  flour  market  (aX^troTrcoXi?  <ttou,  or  simply  'AX,<^tT07ra)X,i9).^ 
But  though  he  effected  so  much  for  that  peninsula,  and  also  for  Athens 
by  adorning  it  with  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  yet  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  suffered  to  remain  narrow,  crooked,  and  inconvenient, 
insomuch  that  Dicsearchus,  who  lived  about  a  century  later,  observes 
that  a  stranger  unexpectedly  carried  thither  might  doubt  whether  he 
was  in  the  far-famed  Athens,  till  he  beheld  the  Odeium,  the  theatre, 
and  the  Parthenon.^ 

Pericles  had  been  enabled  to  achieve  these  great  works  by  diverting 
from  its  proper  destination  the  tribute  collected  from  the  allies  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Greece  against  the  Persians.  Aristeides  had  first 
assessed  this  tax,  b.c.  477,  at  the  yearly  sum  of  460  talents,  which  were 


^  p.  396.  That  Athena  was  worshipi  ed 
there  with  Zeus  see  Pausan.  i.  1,  3 ;  Liv. 
31,  30. 

2  Lysias  adv.  A  gorat.  p.  464, 479,  Reiske. 

^  orav  f)  TTonnr]  y  rw  Aioj/vo-w  iv  Ileipniei 
Koi  ol  Koyiwboi  kol  ol  TpaywSoi. — Law  ap. 
.Demosth.  in  Mcid.  p.  517,  Reiske. 

<  .Elian,  V.  H.  ii.  13.  We  know  not 
why  Leake  (p.  o9l)  calls  the  contest  which 
Socrates  beheld  a  music  contest.  An  in- 
scription brought  to  England  by  Chandler, 


and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  re- 
cords that  Callidamas  was  to  have  a  front 
seat  {iTpoebpiav)  in  the  theatre  whenever 
the  Peirieenses  celebrated  the  Diouysiii. 
Poeckb,  C.  Inscr.  Gr.  No.  101. 

^  Aristoph  Eccl.  685  ;  Acharn.  547,  and 
schol. 

*'  Vit.  Gr;ec.  p.  8.  But  Demosthenes 
remarks  an  alteration  in  this  respect. 
Adv.  Aris*ocr.  p.  689,  l^eiske. 
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deposited  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos.^  When  Pericles  obtained 
the  direction  of  affairs  he  raised  the  contribution  to  6C0  t  ilents,  and 
carried  the  balance  at  Delos,  2000  talents,  to  Athens.'  How  much 
his  buildings  cost  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty.  The  only 
datum  we  have  for  the  calculation  is,  that  the  Propyhea  cost  about 
2000  talents  (about  £460,000).^  Leake  thinks  this  very  much  exag- 
gerated, as  money  in  those  times  went  two  or  three  times  further  than 
at  present.  He  remarks  that  the  Parthenon  would  have  required 
double  the  sum  of  the  Propylaea,  and  all  the  buildings  together  8000 
or  9000  talents.  But  a  collection  of  600  talents  a  year  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  administration  of  Pericles  would  amount  to  9000, 
without  including  the  balance  from  Delos.  He  may  also  be  supposed 
to  have  raised  the  domestic  taxes,  and  there  was  no  occasion  during  his 
time  to  make  preparations  against  the  Persians.  But  the  whole  subject 
is  obscure,  and  those  who  wish  for  further  information  are  referred  to 
Leake's  third  appendix. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  death  of 
Pericles  two  or  three  years  afterwards  (b.c.  429)  arrested  any  further 
improvements,  and  from  this  period  down  to  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Lysander  there  is  but  little  to  record.  It  was,  however,  during  this 
interval  that  the  Erechtheium  was  either  restored  or  rebuilt.  We  may 
infer  from  several  circumstances  that  the  Erechtheium,  though  partially 
burnt  by  the  Persians,  was  not  so  much  injured  as  to  have  been  rendered 
altogether  unserviceable.  For  only  two  days  after,  as  we  have  already 
said,  some  Athenian  exiles,  by  order  of  Xerxes,  went  up  to  it  to  sacri- 
fice ;  and  Herodotus,  in  the  chapter  in  which  he  records  this,  speaks  of 
the  temi^le  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  was  in  existence  in  his 


*  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  689  sq. ;  Plut. 
AristiJ.  24  sq. 

^  The  amount  of  the  balance  appears  as 
follows :  the  confederate  treasure  is  said  to 
have  been  10,000  talents  (Isocrat.  de  Pace, 
p.  173,  Steph.),  and  Pericles  is  said  to  have 
carried  to  the  Acroiwlis  8000  talents,  w  ith- 
out  reckoning  the  sacred  money  from  Delos 


(xwpts  T<i)v  Upcov). — Ibid.  p.  184. 

'  Harpocr.  npoTruXala  ravra  says  2012  ; 
Diodor.  Sic.  (xii.  40)  says  that  the  Pro- 
pylwa  and  the  siege  of  Potida^a  cost  4000 
talents ;  and  as  the  siege  of  Potida^a  cost  * 
2000  talents  (Thucyd.  ii.  70)  this  account 
agrees  })rctty  nearly  with  that  of  Harix)- 
f  rat  ion. 
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time,^  when  it  is  quite  impossible,  from  his  age,  that  he  can  have  meant 
the  temple  rebuilt  in  the  archonship  of  Callias,  b.c.  406.  Miiller,  who 
places  the  visit  of  Herodotus  to  Athens  about  the  third  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  thinks  that  the  temple  was  in  a  serviceable  state, 
in  which  we  agree  with  him ;  but  for  his  opinion  that  it  had  been 
rebuilt  of  wood,  or  with  a  wooden  roof,  he  produces  no  authority,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  mere  conjecture.  He  is,  too,  evidently  in  error  about 
the  date  of  Herodotus'  visit,  which  must  have  been  much  earlier,  since, 
as  we  have  seen  (supra,  p.  132),  he  beheld  the  old  Propylaea  in  their 
burnt  state,  whereas  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he 
would  have  found  those  of  Pericles  just  newly  erected.^  We  have 
already  ventured  an  opinion  (supra,  p.  126)  that  it  had  been  partially 
restored  by  Themistocles,  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  probability,  as  well  as 
to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  just  quoted,  that  it  should  have  been 
suffered  to  lie  in  a  useless  state.  Both  these  considerations,  as  well  as 
the  small  size  of  the  temple  in  comparison  with  most  of  the  works  of 
Pericles,  yet  at  the  same  time  its  exceeding  sanctity  and  venerableness, 
militate,  we  think,  against  Leake's  conclusion,  taken  apparently  from 
Stuart,  that  "  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  this  building,  although 
designed  by  Pheidias  and  his  colleagues,  was  not  terminated  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or  even  after  its  conclusion, 
perhaps  about  the  year  b.c.  393."  ^  The  building  then  finished  was,  it 
appears  to  us  much  more  likely,  a  wholly  or  nearly  wholly  new  one, 
undertaken  in  the  archonship  of  Diodes,  B.C.  409,  or  a  little  before, 
because  the  ancient  one,  badly  restored,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
complete  decay.  Nothing,  we  should  imagine,  but  a  case  of  the  last 
necessity  could  have  induced  the  Athenians  to  apply  their  funds  to  such 
a  purpose  in  the  very  thick  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


^  fOTt  ev  Tji  aKpoTToXi  TavTTj  'Epex^c'c? 
Tov  yrjyfveos  Xfyofievov  eivai  vqos,  fv  ro) 
(Xairf  T€  Koi  daKacr(ra   e  v  i. — viii.  55. 

2  "  Tamen  sanctuarium  totius  civitatis 
inter  Thesei,  Parthenonis,  Propylajorumque 
struendorum  contentionem  neglectum  est 
atque  fiorentc  rcipublicie  statu  sacra  au- 
giistissima  hand  dubic  in  »dicula  li,2;nca 


vel  ligno  tecta  fieri  pemiissuni."'  Then  in 
a  note,  after  quoting  the  above  passage  from 
Herodotus,  he  says  of  it :  "  Qua3  scripta 
puto  sub  tertium  fere  annum  belli  Pelopon- 
nesiaci." — Dc  Mincrvfc  Poliadis  templo, 
apud  Rose,  Inscr.  Gr.  p.  149. 
^  vol.  i.  p.  577. 
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The  history  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheium  is  attended  with 
considerable  difl&culties.  We  have  only  two  or  three  ancient  authorities 
on  the  subject,  and  these  are  apparently  discrepant.  One  of  these  is 
an  inscription  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Chandler,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  an  account  of  the  state  of  certain  works 
going  on  at  the  Erechtheium  in  the  archonship  of  Diodes.  The  name 
of  '  Erechtheium '  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  inscription,  but 
the  temple  is  identified  plainly  enough  by  the  words  "  in  which  is 
the  primeval  image  "  (eV  c5  ro  apxcuov  ayaX/xa)^  as  well  as  by  other 
unmistakable  allusions.^  This  inscription  has  been  since  supplemented, 
as  it  is  supposed,  by  another,  or  rather  several  fragments  of  one,  dis- 
covered in  the  Pinacotheca  in  1836,  and  published  by  Rangabe  in  his 
'Antiquites  Helleniques.' ^  A  third  authority  is  a  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon's  '  Hellenica,'  stating  that  the  old  temple  of  Athena  was  set 
on  fire  in  the  archonship  of  Callias,  which  was  three  years  later 
than  that  of  Diodes,  or  in  b.c.  406.^  If,  then.  Chandler's  inscrip- 
tion refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheium,  how  could  Xeno- 
phon  call  it  the  old  temple,  when  it  had  been  hardly  three  years  in 
existence  ? 

Leake  attempts  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  asserting  that  "  the 
old  temple  "  {iraXam)  was  the  usual  name  for  the  Erechtheium ;  and 
he  adduces  from  Strabo  a  passage  in  which  it  is  called  the  archaic 
temple  {apxala)}  But  these  words  are  far  from  being  synonymous ; 
and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  used  together  in 
the  same  sentence  by  Greek  writers.^  YiaXaib^  refers  to  duration  of 
time,  (,ld  in  years ;  whilst  dpxam  relates  to  origin,  'primitive,  primeval, 


^  The  inscription  will  be  found  in  Leake, 
vol.  i.  App.  xvii.  p.  58G  sqq. ;  Eose,  Inscr. 
Graec.  p.  145  sqq. ;  and  Boeckh,  C.  Inscr. 
Gr.  No.  160.  There  is  an  elaborate  ex- 
planation of  it  in  both  the  last-named 
works.  The  name  of  the  archon  is  some- 
what defaced  on  the  stone,  but  is  perfect 
enough  to  show  that  the  reading  is  Ato- 
KXeoy,  as  the  author  has  satisfied  himself 
by  jK'rsonal  inspection. 


*  vol.  i.  Xos.  56-GO. 

Tw  8'  emovTi  fTct,  w  17  Tf  a-fXrjvr)  (^(Xnrfv 
iarwepas,  Koi  6  TraXaios  rrjs  ^Adrjuds  vfwy 
fvf7rpr]a6r},  TIitios  fiev  €(f>opfvovTOs,  ap^ov- 
Tos  fie  KaXXt'ou  ^■S.6r\vrj(Tiv.—\.  G,  1. 

*  o  T(  dpxalos  V€u)s  6  T^s  TloXiaSos,  fv  a* 
6  d<r^e<TTOs  Xv^vos. — p.  396. 

^  As   by    Lysias    c.    Andoc. :    Kara  to 
vopipov    TO  iTCLKaiov    Kill    dp)(aiov  (p.    253, 
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and  has,  therefore,  only  incidentally  a  meaning  of  antiquity.  A  thing 
may  be  old,  and  yet  not  the  original ;  whilst  the  original,  though  com- 
monly, but  not  necessarily,  very  old,  must  at  all  events  be  the  first  of 
its  kind.  Wherefore,  when  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Erechtheium  as 
a/jvato?,  he  means  the  original  foundation  consecrated  to  Athena,  with- 
out regard  to  the  actual  building,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  newer  one 
of  the  Parthenon.  But  where  Xenophon  applies  the  term  TraXato?  to 
it  he  can  mean  nothing  but  the  building  itself;  the  old  temple,  which 
had  been  succeeded  in  his  time  by  a  new  one. 

The  difficulty  would  in  a  great  degree  vanish,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  archonship  of  Diodes  was  later  than  that  of  Callias,  for  which 
the  scholiast  on  the  'Plutus'  of  Aristophanes  affords  some  colour,  by 
affirming  that  Diodes  was  archon  fourteen  years  after  Chabrias  ;^  since, 
as  the  latter  was  archon  in  B.C.  415,  the  year  of  Diodes  would  then  fall 
in  B.C.  401 ;  which  would  suit  very  well  with  the  rebuilding  of  a  temple 
burnt  in  B.C.  406.  But  the  archonship  of  Diodes  is  too  well  established 
to  be  shaken  by  this  passage  of  the  scholiast.  Thus  the  anonymous 
defendant  in  Lysias'  oration  entitled  'ATroXoyia  BaypohoKia^,^  enume- 
rates his  liturgies  under  successive  archons  in  the  following  chronolo- 
gical order:  Theopompus  (b.c.  411),  Glaucippus  (b.c  410),  Diodes  (b.c. 
409),  Alexias  (b.c.  405),  and  Eucleides  (b.c.  403).  Again  :  Euripides 
exhibited  his  '  Orestes '  either  in  the  archonship  of  Diodes,  or  -in  that  of 
Theopompus,  two  years  earlier ;  ^  and  as  he  died  in  the  archonship  of 
Callias  (b.c.  406),  Diodes  cannot  be  placed  later  than  that  archon. 
Besides,  the  inscription  is  written  in  characters  that  were  in  official  use 
l)efore  the  date  of  Eucleides ;  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  six  years  later 
than  Diodes,  and  two  years  before  the  date  assigned  by  the  scholiast. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Leake  that  the  injury  which   the  temple 


Reiske) ;  where  Taylor  would  have  substi- 
tuted TO  irdrpiov  for  to  irdkaiov^  but  where 
Reiske  shows  the  difference  between  the 
two  words.  Cf.  Demosth.  adv.  Androt. 
p.  597,  Eeiske :  dXX'  cKtlva  pev  dpxaia  koI 
iraKaid.     We  must  confess,  however,  that 


Boeckh  also  takes  dp^cuos  and  rraXatoj  to 
be  equivalent.     C.  Ins.  Gr.  i.  p.  2G4. 

^  lua  817  cTTi  Xa^piov  Tis  TavTa  yevfadai 
ba. . .  foTi 6e  60)?  AioKkfovs  €tt]  18'. —  v.  179. 

^  p.  698  sqq.  Eeiske. 

3  Schol.  ad  Eur.  Crest,  v.  365. 
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sustained  under  Callias,  "seems  not  to  have  been  great."'  In  that  case, 
Xenophon  would  hardly  have  mentioned  it  in  his  history  as  an  event 
so  remarkable  that  it  might  serve  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  year, 
together  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  moon  rising  eclipsed.^  Nor  can  we 
follow  Leake  when  he  says  that  "  the  word  employed  by  Xenophon 
{iveirprjcrdr])  implies  only  a  conflagration  ;"  meaning,  we  presume,  a 
partial  one,  though  conflagration  usually  denotes  a  very  extensive  fire. 
The  word  ifMTTLTrprjfMi  has  indeed  special  reference  to  the  act  of  setting 
fire  to  anything ;  a  purposed  act,  and  therefore,  in  cases  of  a  criminal 
complexion,  a  wilful  one.  And  thus  it  is  used,  both  by  Strabo  and 
Plutarch,  of  the  act  of  Herostratus  in  burning  the  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus.^  In  this  sense  it  answers  to  our  word  to  Jire,  and  has 
reference  more  to  the  act  itself  than  to  the  effects  of  it.  Yet  it  by  no 
means  excludes  the  idea  of  total  destruction.  When  Achilles  in  Homer 
says  : 

fjirf  5f)  TTvpos  aldoficvoio 
PTJas  eviTrprjaaxTi,  (piXou  8'  otto  vootov  eKcavTai 

(//.  xvi.  81) 

"  For  fear  the  ships  should  all  be  set  on  fire ; 
Then  lost  the  Greeks  are  without  remedy, 
And  to  their  country  never  shall  retire  " 

(Hoboes) 

he  means,  lest  they  set  fire  to  the  ships  and  destroy  them,  otherwise 
how  should  the  return  of  the  Greeks  be  cut  off?  And  when  Thi^cy- 
dides  says  :  ro  re  ireBiov  ava^dvre<i  ehyovv,  kol  tov  crlrov  iveTrifXTrpaaav 
(vi.  94),  he  means  that  the  Athenians  set  fire  to  the  corn  and  consumed 
it.  Hence,  from  this  word  alone,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  burning  of  the  Erechtheium  was  a  wilful  act,  and  therefore  the 


^  vol.  i.  p.  577.  We  may  observe  here 
that  the  words  in  Xenophon,  a  rj  rf  o-cX^vtj 
f^fXiTTfv  to  ap)^ovTos  8c  KaXXiou  ''AdrjuTjo-iv, 

are  regarded  by  Miiller  as  a  gloss ;  but 
this  view  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by 
Boeckh,  loc.  cit. 
^  The  fact  of  the  moon  rising  eclipsed  in 


Olym.  93.3,  the  archonship  of  Callias,  has 
been  shown  by  Petavius  (ap.  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  Gra'c.  vol.  i.  p.  264). 

^  as  be  Tovrov  (tov  v(i)v)  'Hpoarparos  Tis 
fv(7rpr)<Tev. — Strabo,  xiv.  p.  640;  koB'  fjv 
Tjfitpav  6  T^s  'E<f)€<rias  'AprtfiiSos  fvfirpTjadrj 
vf<as. — Plut.  Alex.  M.  c.  3. 
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more  memorable  and  the  fitter  to  mark  a  date.  We  can  indeed  produce 
no  authority  for  this  view,  but  neither  can  any  be  adduced  for  the 
burning  of  the  temple  at  all  except  Xenophon's ;  and  as  he  is  the  only 
historian  who  relates  the  events  of  that  period  in  any  detail,  this 
circumstance  is  no  serious  objection  to  our  hypothesis. 

We  will  now  examine  whether  the  inscription  published  by  Eangabe 
helps  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 

Chandler's  inscription  is  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  works  at  the 
Erechtheium  ;  Kangabe's,  discovered  in  1836,  is  a  statement  of  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  some  works  there.  That  it  relates  to  the  Ere- 
chtheium is  evident,  although  no  building  is  named ;  for  it  mentions  the 
altar  of  the  dvrjxoo^,  or  '  sacrificer,'  which  is  also  found  in  Chandler's 
inscription ;  and  alludes  also,  like  that,  to  the  Cecropium.^  It  is  not 
plain  to  what  date  it  belongs ;  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  different  one  from 
Chandler's,  since  the  architect  mentioned  in  it  is  not  the  same ;  that 
specified  in  Chandler's  being  Philocles  of  AcharnsB,  whilst  Kangabe's 
inscription  has  Archilochus  of  Agrylae.  This  renders  somewhat  impro- 
bable, but  does  not  altogether  exclude,  Eangabe's  supposition,^  that  his 
inscription  relates  to  the  finishing  of  the  temple  two  years  later  than 
that  of  Chandler,  or  in  B.C.  407.  A  stronger  objection  to  this  view  is 
that  some  of  the  works  mentioned  in  it  were  evidently  completed  at  a 
later  date  than  those  noted  as  finished  in  the  archonship  of  Diodes. 
Thus,  for  instance.  Chandler's  inscription  adverts  to  the  figures  in  the 
frieze  of  Eleusiniac  stone  as  having  been  completed  and  fixed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Epistatee  it  records  ;  ^  whilst  Eangabe's,  supposed  to 
be  two  years  later,  specifies  payments  for  making  these  figures* — 
a  long  while  for  artists  to  be  kept  out  of  their  money.     What  is 


^  T«  ^Cifia  TU  Toi)  Ovrj^ov  XiOoi  irfvre- 
XfiKOi  p.riKOs  TerpaTTobes,  k.t.X. — Cliandlcr, 
1.  188  sq. ;  7rap(a)  t<o  (6v)t)xo  ^co/xoi.  — 
Rangabe,  No.  57  A,  1.  62  ;  eV  ttj  Trpoordo-fi 
TV  "irpos  Tw  KfKpoTri'o). — Chand.  1.  58  sq. ; 
(K)«po7rto,  Rang.  No.  56  B.  1.  24.  The 
form  6vr)x6os,  with  a  ^j  is  not  recognised 
by  Liddell  and  Scott,  but  it  is  found  in  the 


inscriptions  and  in  the  codex  of  Photius' 
Lexicon.     See  Porson's  Addenda,  p,  689. 

'^  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

^  npos  0)  TO.  fcpa  koX  ertdr]  t ttI  T(ov  iirifTTa- 
tS)v  TovTOiv. — line  42  sq. 

*  See  the  beginning  of  the  fragment 
No.  57  A,  lines  1  to  22. 
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perhaps  still  more  conclusive  is  a  payment  for  lead  for  fixing  the  figures.^ 
This  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Kangabe's  inscription  referred 
to  a  state  of  things  a  little  before,  instead  of  two  years  after  that  of 
Chandler.  But,  as  Eangabe  himself  observes,  it  relates  to  a  more 
advanced  state  of  the  works,  or  even  to  their  completion ;  as  it  alludes 
to  the  taking  down  of  the  scafi'olding,  which  could  only  be  done  when 
the  building  was  complete.  And  many  of  the  payments  are  for  things 
which  would  be  done  last,  such  as  painting  the  interior  of  the  portico, 
gilding  the  eyes  of  the  volutes,  &c. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  inscriptions  relate  to 
two  wholly  different  operations ;  that  Chandler's  refers  to  some  works, 
perhaps  only  very  extensive  repairs,  going  on  in   the  time  of  Diodes, 
which  had  then  become  necessary,  from  the  temple's  antiquity,  as  well 
as  from  the  partial  damage  it   had  sustained  from  the  Persian  fire. 
These   repairs    were   probably   accompanied   with   some   architectural 
alterations,  as  perhaps  the  substitution  of  the  coraB  for  pillars,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  frieze  with  the  little  figures,  &c. ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  foundations,  general  plan,  and  portions  of  the  superstructure  were 
preserved ;  so  that  Xenophon  might  be  justified  in  calling  it  the  old 
temple,  when  describing  its  destruction  by  fire.     This  view  derives 
some  confirmation  from  the  opinion  of  Boeckh,  that  Chandler's  inscrip- 
tion refers  to  a  building  in  a  tolerably  complete  state,  which  would  be 
the  case  with  one  only  under  repair.^     Soon  after  the  fire  it  must  have 
been  rebuilt  on  a  very  similar  plan,  and  with  the  same  decorations  of 
the  frieze  and  of  the  southern  portico,  or  Cecropium,  and  it  is  probably 
to  this  re-erection  that  the  inscription  published  by  Eangabe  refers.  This 
view  is  corroborated  by  the  circumstance,  that  though  some  particulars 
of  the  present  building  appear  to  agree  with  Chandler's  inscription,  yet 
the  measures  assigned  to  them  do  not.     Thus  Stuart  observes  :  "  In  the 
44th  line,  it  [the  inscription]  mentions  columns  on  the  walls  next  the 
Pandrosium,  and  in  the  62nd,  pilasters  next  to  the  Cecropium ;  some 
other  particulars  occur  in  it   which   seem   to  belong  to  the  present 

'  ^oX^;^8of  ecivrjOr]  bvo  TaXavro)  (h  irpoadiaiv  tS>v  ^<obi(ov. — No,  57  B,  line  38  sq. 

^  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  t.  i.  p.  271. 
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building,  but  the  measures  assigned  to  them  prove  the  contrary.  This 
circumstance  is  a  confirmation  of  a  passage  in  Xenophon,  where  this 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  burnt,  about  three  years  after  this  survey 
was  taken,  though  the  names  of  the  archon  and  ephorus  are  generally 
believed  to  be  interpolated."  ^ 

The  original  building  was  probably  of  the  Ionic  order,  which  was 
preserved  in  the  subsequent  reconstructions,  perhaps  as  a  sacred  charac- 
teristic. For  this  order  may  be  considered  more  proper  to  the  Athe- 
nians, as  lonians,  than  the  Doric,  though  at  a  more  advanced  period  they 
adopted  the  latter  in  preference,  and  most  of  the  extant  specimens  of 
their  architecture  are  of  that  order — as  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylaea, 
and  the  so-called  temple  of  Theseus. 

The  most  splendid  period  of  Athenian  history  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  The  loss  of  the  army  in  Sicily  and  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami 
brought  the  Athenians  under  subjection  to  Sparta  (b.c.  404).  By  the 
treaty  which  they  made,  under  the  influence  of  famine,  they  consented 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls  and  the  Peiraic  fortification,  and 
to  deliver  up  all  their  ships  but  twelve.^  The  demolition  of  the  walls 
and  the  burning  of  the  fleet  were  conducted — or  rather,  perhaps,  in- 
augurated— to  the  sound  of  flutes;  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
looking  on  crowned  with  chaplets,  regarding  that  day  as  the  commence- 
ment of  Grecian  freedom.^  Thus  was  established  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty,  overthrown  by  Thrasybulus  in  the  following  year.  We  have 
before  adverted  to  the  military  operations  by  which  that  revolution  was 
effected  (supra,  p.  134).  It  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  the  actions 
in  the  Peirseeus,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fortifications 
must  have  been  demolished  by  the  Lacedaemonians.**     For  we  have  seen  • 


^  Antiquities  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
p.  18.  Mr.  Wilkins  also  observed  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  actual  measure- 
ments and  those  of  the  inscription.  See 
Rose,  Inscr.  Gr.  p.  178.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  M.  Eangabe  affirms  that 
the  particulars  agree.  Ant.  Hellen.  t.  i. p.  60. 

2  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  2,  20. 


^  Xenoph.  ibid.  s.  23 ;  Plut.  Lysand.  15. 

*  Leake  observes,  vol.  i.  p.  391,  note  2: 
"  That  some  demolition  of  the  Peiraic  walls 
was  executed  is  evident  from  Xenophon, 
but  he  also  shows  that  it  was  very  speedily 
and  therefore  not  effectually  done.  Ot  fie 
TpiuKovra  fipiOriaav  fiev,  ewel  TuxnTTa  ra 
fiaKpa    Tei\r)     <a\    ra    irepX     tov    Yieipaia 
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that  Pausanias  went  to  Cophos  Limen  to  survey  how  Peiraeeus  might  be 
most  easily  blockaded  by  erecting  a  fortress/  from  which  we  can  only 
infer  that  the  northern  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Peiraic  wall  was  down,  or 
what  would  have  been  the  use  of  a  new  fortification  ?   Again,  Pausanias, 
when  repulsed  by  the  Thrasybulians,  retires  to  some  rising  ground  about 
half  a  mile  off.     He  must  have  retreated  northwards,  for  had  he  retired 
southwards  he  would  have  been  liable  to  be  cut  off  from  his  allies  by 
the  Thrasybulians ;  whereas,  from  the  spot  where  he  rallied  his  men,  he 
sent  a  message  to  his  associates  to  come  to  his  aid.     There  is  a  slight 
eminence  just  outside  Peir«eus  on  approaching  it  from  Athens.^     Having 
been  reinforced,  Pausanias.  attacks   the   Thrasybulians  with   a  heavy 
phalanx,  kills  many  of  them,  and  drives  others  into  the  mud  at  Halae.^ 
Now  Hal«,  if  not  the  extreme  northern  inlet  of  the  Peiraean  harbour, 
must  at   all  events  have  been   outside   the  walls  somewhere  in  this 
direction ;  and  there  is,  according  to  Curtius'  map,  some  low  swampy 
ground  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  that  inlet,  which  would  answer  admi- 
rably to  Xenophon's  description,  though  this,  indeed,  is  within  the 
enclosure.     But  the  whole  account  of  these  engagements  is  unintelli- 
gible on  the  supposition  that  the  northern  wall  of  the  Peiraeeus  was 
still   standing.      Both   Lacedaemonians   and   Athenians   are   evidently 
manceuvering  on  open  ground,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  wall  or  gate. 


KadrjpeBrj.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  11."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  sense  is  :  "  The 
Thirty  were  elected  as  soon  as  the 
walls  were  demolished."  Theramenes  had 
brought  home  worse  terms  of  peace  than 
had  at  first  been  contemplated  ;  that 
the  whole  of  the  Long  Walls  should  be 
demolished,  instead  of  a  length  of  ten 
stadia  ;  also  that  the  fleet  should  be  given 
up,  and  the  Peiraic  wall  pulled  down. 
Lysias  c.  Agorat.  p.  453,  Reiske.  Pro- 
bably this  demolition  was  not  carried  out 
literally;  but,  that  the  destruction  must 
have  been  great,  appears  from  what  Lysias 
says  a  little  further  on  :  rrt  8e  (fiffiurjadf) 
TO  Tcixn  wf   KaT(aKd<l>T],   Koi    al   vfjfs   this 


TToXf/xioiy  irap(866j](rav,  Kal  to,  i/ecopm 
KaBrjpeBrj,  Koi  AaKeSatfiovioi  ttjv  aKponoXiv 
vp.a>v  fixov,  KoX  fj  8vvap.i5  airaaa  ttjs  ttoXcws 
jrapfXvdr]. — p.  471. 

^  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Trfi 
fvairoTdXiO'i'OTaTos  fti]  6  Hfipaifvs. — Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  4,  31. 

2  "Advancing  further  towards  the  sea 
the  ground  is  more  stony,  and  the  plain  in 
parts  uncultivated,  and  the  road  ascending 
a  low  rocky  hill  brings  you  at  once  u^wn 
the  Pirseus." — Hobhouse's  Journey,  vol.  i. 
p.  361.  It  is  laid  down  in  Curtius'  plan  of 
the  Peirjeeus,  where  the  height  is  given  at 
fifty  feet. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4,  34. 
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and  the  last  engagement  must,  partly  at  least,  have  been  outside  the 
line  of  walls. 

In  ten  years,  however,  by  the  victory  of  Conon  at  Cnidus  (b.c.  394) 
the  Athenians  regained  their  naval  superiority.  One  of  the  first  cares 
of  Conon  after  his  success  was  to  restore  the  Long  Walls  and  the 
Peiraic  fortification,  and  the  means  which  he  adopted  for  that  purpose 
show  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  For  Conon  not  only 
employed  in  the  work  the  crews  of  his  own  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty 
triremes,  but  also  hired  builders  and  masons,  sparing  no  expense  that 
was  necessary;  whilst  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  Boeotians,  and 
other  cities,  voluntarily  took  upon  themselves  part  of  the  labour.' 
Conon  also  erected,  or  rather,  perhaps,  enlarged  and  improved  the 
Aphrodisium  on  the  shore  of  the  Peiraean  harbour,  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  victory  at  Cnidus,  where  Aphrodite  was  the  reigning 
goddess.^ 

For  more  than  half  a  century  from  this  time  the  history  of  the  city 
is  a  blank.     In  his  third  Olynthiac  oration  Demosthenes  refers  indig- 
nantly to  the  trumpery  public  works  '  then  undertaken  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  preceding  age,  though  the  luxury  of  private  houses  had 
much  increased,  and  some  of  them  had  become  more  splendid  than  the 
public  buildings.^     But  in  b.c.  337,  Lycurgus  the  orator,  son  of  Lyco- 
phron,  obtained  the  administration  of  the  Athenian  finances,  and  by 
his   taste   and   munificence   restored  in   no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
splendour  of  the  Periclean  age.     Lycurgus  was  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
family,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  may  be 
estimated  from  the  circumstance  that  they  had  deposited  in  his  hands, 
apparently  as  a  sort  of  banker,  650  talents*  (near  £260,000)-~a  trifling 


*  Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  8,  10 ;  Diodor.  Sic. 
xiv.  85.  According  to  the  latter  author 
the  Thebans  alone  sent  50^)  workmen. 

^  Pausan.  i.  1,  4. 
'  p.  36  sq.  Reiske. 

*  Psephisma  at  end  of  Vit.  X.  Orat. 
(Plut.  Oper.  t.  ix.  p.  385,  Reiske).  The 
Life  says  250.     The  following  account  of 


Lycurgus  is  taken  from  that  work,  and 
from  Pausanias,  lib.  i.  29,  16.  Two  frag- 
ments of  the  psephisma  of  Stratocles  in 
honour  of  Lycurgus  have  been  discovered  at 
Athens,  one  in  1859  at  Panagia  Pyrgotissa, 
near  the  Stoa  of  Attains,  and  the  other  in 
1862  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre.  The  first, 
published  by  Kumanudis  in  the  'ETriypnt^r.l 
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sum,  indeed,  in  these  days  of  millionnaires,  but  large  for  a  small  state 
like  Athens.     He  held  the  administration  for  about  the  same  time  as 
Pericles,  but  the  revenue  during  that  period  exceeded  that  brought  in 
by  Pericles  by  G500  talents.     The  demagogues,  after  the  time  of  that 
minister,  had  raised  the  tribute  of  the  allies  by  degrees  to  1300  talents.^ 
Much  of  this  fund  was  expended  by  Lycurgus  in  augmenting  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  strength  of  Athens.     He  brought  into  the  Acropolis  a 
great  quantity  of  arms,  including  50,000  javelins,  which  were  no  doubt 
deposited  in  the  arsenal  to  the  east  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which,  it  is 
thought,    the  foundations   have  been  discovered  in  building  the  new 
Museum.^    Partly  by  building,  and  partly  by  repairing,  he  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  400  triremes,  and  completed  the  ship  sheds  and  arsenal,  which 
he  found  in  an  imperfect  state.     He  instituted,  at  the  Peiraeeus,  an 
agon  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  with  not  less  than  three  cyclic  choruses. 
It  was  probably  also  under  his  direction  that  the  walls  were  repaired. 
From  an  inscription  found  in  1829,  it  appears  that  this  work  was  exe- 
cuted when  his  son  Habron  was  treasurer,  most  probably  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  and  by  his  instructions.^    Much,  also,  was  devoted 
to  the  adornment  of  the  city  and  the  gratification  of  the  tastes  of  the 
Athenians.     He  provided  for  the  Panathenaic  processions  Victories  of 
solid  gold  (oXoxpvo'ov^),  gold  and  silver  vases,  and  gold  ornaments  for  a 
hundred  canephoroi.     Being  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and  a  patron  of 
the  drama,  he  restored  the  credit  of  the  comic  stage  by  bringing  in  a  law 
to  revive  an  agon  that  had  grown  obsolete ;  namely,  that  the  comedians 
should  contend  in  the  theatre  in  the  festival  of  the  Chytri,  or  pot  feast, 


'EXX7;i'iKai,\vas  very  mutilated  and  illegible ; 
the  second,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
number  of  the  'ApxatoXoyiK^  'E(f)T]fi€p\s 
piiblished  in  June,  1863  (Xo.  241),  con- 
tains about  twenty  lines  of  the  jisephisma 
more  or  less  perfect.  A  great  part  agrees 
verbatim  with  the  copy  in  the  pseudo- 
Plutarch  ;  the  differences  were  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  scribe  who  copied  it.  The 
fragments  have  also  been  published  by 


Dr.  Carl  Curtius  in  the  '  Philologus '  for 
1866  (t.  xxiv.  p.  83  sq?.). 

^  Plut.  Arist.  24.  According  to  the 
author  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Orators,*  it 
was  Lycurgus  ^ho  raised  it  to  1200. — 
p.  351. 

^  Carl  Curtius  in  Philol.  xxiv.  269. 

3  See  the  Inscr.  in  Rangabe,  t.  ii.  j). 
381  sqq.  Cf.  Miiller,  Dc  Munimentis 
Athen. 
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and  that  the  victor  should  be  inserted  in  the  Didascah'x  of  the  asty.^ 
Comedy  had  begun  to  decline  in  the  archonship  of  Callias  (b.c.  406), 
when  the  choruses  had  been  reduced ;  and  not  many  years  after- 
wards, Cinesias  dealt  it  an  almost  mortal  blow  by  procuring  a  law  for 
abolishing  the  comic  choregia  altogether.^  Lycurgus  also  procured  a 
decree  that  bronze  statues  should  be  erected  to  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  doubtless  those  seen  by  Pausanias  in  the  theatre ;  ^  and 
that  copies  of  their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  the  public  record 
ofl&ce  and  read  by  the  town  clerk  when  the  actors  were  performing 
them,  who  were  not  to  act  them  except  in  this  manner.^  A  regulation 
adopted,  apparently,  to  prevent  the  text  of  those  great  geniuses  being 
corrupted  by  the  caprice  or  negligence  of  the  actors.  The  same  dramatic 
tastes  led  Lycurgus  to  complete  the  Dionysiac  theatre  when  director 
of  it.^  We  have  seen  that  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Attic  drama 
the  lower  seats  were  of  wood  (supra,  p.  83) ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 


^  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
following  obscure  sentence :  da-fjveyice  Se 
Koi  vofiovs,  Tov  fiev  irepl  Tci>v  Kco/xcdSwi/ 
dya)va  vols  xvrpois  eTTireXelv  €<f>dp.iXXov  tv 
TO)  dfaTpca,  Kol  TOV  vinfjcravTa  els  aoTv 
KaTokfyecrdai,  irporfpov  ova  €$6v,  dvaXap." 
(idvcov  TOV  dya)va  c/cXfXoi7roTa. — Vit.  X.  Or. 
p.  347,  Reiske.  Petit  (Legg.  Att.  p.  145) 
renders :  "  victorem  civitate  donato."  But 
most  of  the  dramatic  jwets  must  have 
been  already  Attic  citizens.  Wyttenbach 
translates :  "  victorque  in  asty  recipere- 
tur,"  which  is  unintelligible. 

^  Schol.ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  406 ;  cf.  Boeckh, 
Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  461..  Engl,  trans. 

3  lib.  i.  c.  21. 

*  This  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
following  sentence :  koi  tos  rpaycoblas 
avTu>v  iv  Koiv(S  ypa'^apivovs  (^vkdrreiVy  koi 
TOV  TTji  TToXewy  ypafiparea  rrapavayivaxrKfiv 
Tols  vnoKpivopfvois  OVK  e^elvai  yap  avrds 
v7roKpiv(aeai.—\it  X.  Or.  p.  348.  The 
passage  is  evidently  corrui)t.  Some  have 
emended   it  by  reatliiig  avToiis  for  aira?, 


which,  however,  scarcely  makes  better 
sense  ;  and  some  by  inserting  dXkois  after 
avTus.  The  fault  seems  to  be  in  ovk,  which 
in  a  prohibitive  sense  ought  to  be  /ii7,  as 
we  find  just  after  fiT]8ev\  e^tlvai,  k.t.X. 
Therefore  we  would  read :  ovTa>s  t^flvai 
ydp,  k.t.X.  Dr.  Donaldson,  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks,  p.  167  (6th  edit.),  interprets 
the  law  to  mean  that  "  tlie  actors  were 
obliged  to  compare  the  acting  coi)ies  of  the 
plays  of  the  three  great  tragedians  with 
the  authentic  copies  of  their  works  pre- 
served in  the  state  archives ;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  public  secretary  to  see  that 
the  texts  were  accurately  collated."  But 
first,  this  would  have  been  no  check  <»n 
the  actor  when  ix?rforming;  secondly, 
TrapavayivaxTKdv  tois  vnoKpivopfvois  cannot 
mean  to  collate  the  texts,  but  to  read  them 
while  they  were  acting,  to  see  that  they 
were  correctly  delivered. 

*  Koi  TO  OtaTpov  TO  AiovvariaKov  f^fip- 
ydaaTo. — Pseph.  in  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  385. 
f 7reT«Xftrf  piv  to  Biivrpov. — Pausan  i.  29, 16. 
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Lycurgus's  improvements  consisted  of  substituting  stone  ones  for  them, 
and  perhaps  also  adding  the  marble  thrones  for  those  entitled  to  the 
TTpoeBpla,  or  first  row,  which  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light. 
He  may  also  have  adorned  the  theatre  generally,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  placed  in  it  the  statues  of  the  great  tragic  triumvirate. 

In  addition  to  these  works  he  also  perfected  the  Panathenaic 
stadium  by  levelling  the  ravine  in  which  it  is,  and  putting  a  stone 
kerb  round  the  course.  He  made  a  gymnasium  at  the  Lyceum,  planted 
that  place,  and  built  a  palaestra  there.  These  were  his  most  memorable 
works ;  but  he  also  adorned  the  city  with  many  other  objects,  which 
are  not  particularly  specified.  For  his  services,  Stratocles  procured  i 
decree  that  he  should  have  a  bronze  statue  in  the  agora,  and  that  his 
eldest  representative  for  ever  should  be  entitled  to  dine  in  the  Pryta- 
neium.     He  died  in  b.c.  323. 

But  these  were  about  the  last  public  works  of  any  importance  exe- 
cuted by  the  Athenians  from  their  own  resources  and  as  an  independent 
state.  Athens,  however,  no  doubt  received  many  minor  embellishments 
during  this  and  the  following  period,  especially  in  the  erection  of  small 
temples  and  tripods  in  commemoration  of  choragic  victories.  The 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  in  the  Street  of  the  Tripods,  belongs  to  the 
year  b.c.  335 ;  r.nd  probably  other  monuments  of  the  same  kind  were 
erected  there  about  the  same  time.  In  320  Thrasyllus  constructed  the 
little  temple  over  the  theatre  with  the  statue  of  Dionysus  above  it, 
which  some  years  after  (271)  received  the  tripods  consecrated  by  his  son. 

Lycurgus  was  one  of  the  nine  orators  demanded  by  Alexander. 
The  power  of  Macedon  was  now  gaining  the  supremacy ;  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  confederate  Greeks  at  Crannon  by  Antipater,  the  Athe- 
nians were  compelled  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia 
(b.c.  322).  One  of  the  measures  of  Antipater  was  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  poorer  Athenian  citizens,  to  whom  new  homes  were  ofiered  in 
Thrace.  It  is  said  that  12,000  were  removed  thither,^  so  that  consider- 
ably more  than  half  of  the  Athenians  who  enjoyed  the  franchise  must 

^  Pint.  Phoc.  28;  Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  18.      koi  Sto-xtXt'wi')  is  evidentlya  mistake,  as  the 
'ihe  number  of  22,000  (nXtiovs  8io-/xuptwi/      whole  number  of  citizens  was  only  21,000. 
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have  been  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  as  the  new  qualification  was  only 
2000  drachmas.      The  orators  were  now  silenced ;    Demosthenes  had 
poisoned  himself,  others  had  been  put  to  death  by  Antipater,  and  Phocion, 
supported  by  Menyllus,  the  commander  of  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
governed  almost  at  his  discretion  the  9000  citizens  who  remained  at 
Athens.     It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Pnyx  was  destroyed  at  this 
period  to  gratify  Antipater's  hatred  of  the  popular  assembly  and  its 
orators ;  but  we  can  adduce  no  authority  for  such  a  conjecture.     The 
bema  still  bears  the  signs  of  having  been  fractured  with  great  violence, 
and  it  is  not  an  object  which  would  have  attracted  the  iconoclastic 
fury  of  the   Christians.     After  the  death  of  Phocion,  Cassander,  the 
Macedonian   commander,    by   treaty   with    the   Athenians,    appointed 
Demetrius    the    Phalerean   governor   of   Athens,    under    the   title   of 
superintendent  or  guardian  {em/jLeXrjTt]'^)  of  the  city  (b.c.  318).     During 
ten  years  Demetrius  ruled  Athens  in  uninterrupted  peace.     He  was  a 
man  of  taste,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  himself  a  voluminous  author,  by 
which  qualities  he  had  probably  recommended  himself  to  the  attention 
of  Cassander.     Birth  or  dignity,  at  all  events,  gave  him  no  title  to  the 
post  which  he  held,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  a  slave  in  the  family  of 
Conon,  though  of  a  superior  order.^     He  had,  however,  received  a  good 
education,  had  been  a  hearer  of  Theophrastus,  and  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs,  as  he  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in   the 
administration  when  Harpalusfled  from  Alexander  to  Athens^  (b.c.  324). 
Being  of  a  philosophic  and  literary  turn  of  mind,  he  at  first  used  well 
the  power  with  which  Cassander  had  invested  him,  and,  in  imitation 
of  Peisistratus  and  Pericles,  he  endeavoured  to  improve  Athens  by 
laws,  and  other  regulations.     He  is  said  to  have  first  brought  into 
the   theatre  a  class  of  men  called   Homeristae,  who   appear  to  have 
diflfered  from  the  ancient  rhapsodists  by  chanting  the  verses  with  a  sort 
of  modulation  or  recitative,^     He  is  related  to  have  improved  the  city 
with  buildings,*  but  we  can  indicate  none  in  Athens  itself;  the  only 


'  Diodor.  Sic.  xviii.  74. 
^  Diog.   LaiJrt.  in  Vit.  v.  7G;    /Elian, 
V.  If.  xii.  -13;  Diojr.  L.  ii,j,i.  75. 


'  A  then.  xiv.  12. 

*  If  that  is  the  meaning  of  Karaa-Ktvals, 
I)io2.  L.  luc.  cit. 
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works  of  his  that  we  know  of  being  the  completion  of  the  Eleusinian 
temple  by  the  addition  of  a  portico,  and  the  building  of  a  magnificent 
arsenal  or  armoury  at  Peiraeeus,  which,  if  we  may  trust  Pliny,^  was 
capable  of  supplying  1000  ships.  Both  these  works  were  executed  by 
the  celebrated  architect  Philo,  who  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  latter,  and 
another  upon  the  symmetry  of  temples.^ 

Demetrius,  in  a  census  which  he  took  of  the  Athenians,  is  said  to 
have  found  21,000  freemen,  10,000  metics,  or  resident  aliens,  and 
400,000  slaves ;  ^  which  probably  means  in  all  Attica.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  reconcile  these  numbers  with  the  account  before  given  of  the  removal 
of  9000  citizens  to  Thrace  by  Antipater.  The  number  of  resident  aliens, 
and  also  of  the  slaves,  in  proportion  to  the  citizens,  seem  both  enormous. 
From  the  same  place  of  Athenaeus,  it  appears  that  private  individuals 
sometimes  had  1000  slaves;  but,  if  true,  these  could  only  have  been 
proprietors  of  mines  or  very  large  manufacturers. 

Demetrius  had  ^t  first  lived  plainly  and  frugally,  as  became  a  philo- 
sopher, and  he  even  passed  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  luxury  of 
the  Athenians.  But  the  possession  of  almost  unlimited  wealth  and 
power  corrupted  his  mind,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  administration 
became  as  notorious  for  its  dissoluteness  and  profligacy,  as  the  begin- 
ning had  been  commendable  for  the  opposite  qualities.*  The  conquered 
Athenians  had  lost  their  self-respect,  and  had  already  sunk  down  to  be 
that  herd  of  slaves  and  flatterers  which  they  remained  ever  after. 
They  encouraged  and  applauded  the  vices  and  the  vanity  of  their  ruler. 
In  the  year  of  his  archonship  (b.c.  309),  when  he  celebrated  the  Diony- 
siac  pomp,  the  poet  who  composed  the  choral  hymn  alluded  to  his  noble 
birth,  and  compared  him  in  beauty  and  splendour  to  the  sun ;  and  at  the 
instance  of  some  parasite  as  many  bronze  statues  are  said  to  have  been 
erected  to  him  as  there  were  days  in  the  year.^  The  Athenians,  of 
course,  felt  no  real  afi'ection  or  respect  for  the  man  whom  they  so  basely 
flattered;  and  when  his  namesake  Demetrius,  called  Poliorcetes,  from  his 


'  H.  N.  vii.  125;  Strak  p.  395. 

2  Vitruv.  vii.  VxxL  12. 

'  Ctesicles  ap.  Athcn.  vi.  c.  103. 


*  Durisaml  Carysiius,  ap.  Athen.  xii,  <J0. 
"  Piiii.  H.   N.   xxxiv.   27 ;    Strain,  p. 
31iS. 
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engineering  talent,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  another  Oi  the  Macedonian 
diadochi,  or  successors  of  Alexander,  and  the  rival  of  Cassander,  unex- 
pectedly arrived  at  Peiraeeus,  with  his  fleet,  and  found  the  entrance 
of  the  port  unguarded,  the  Athenians  at  once  submitted,  and  even 
welcomed  his  arrival  (b.c.  308). 

Demetrius  at  first  displayed  the  greatest  moderation.  He  dis- 
missed the  Phalerean  in  safety  to  Thebes,  and  though  longing  to  see 
the  glories  of  Athens,  declined  to  enter  the  city  till  he  had  reduced  the 
garrison  in  Munychia.^  Thus  after  a  lapse  of  about  fifteen  years,  the 
Athenian  republic  was  nominally  restored.  But  the  Athenians  were  no 
longer  fit  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen.  They  hastened  to  put 
their  necks  under  the  yoke  with  all  the  signs  of  the  most  abject  sub- 
mission. They  gave  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  the  title  of  their 
saviour  gods  {awrrjpe^)  and  abolishing  the  office  of  the  eponymous 
archon,  chose  annually  in  his  place  a  priest  of  the  saviours.  The  names 
of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  embroidered  on  the  peplus  along 
with  those  of  Zeus  and  Athena ;  a  profanation,  however,  at  which  the 
offended  deities  expressed  their  displeasure  by  rending  it  in  a  storm,  as 
the  Panathenaic  ship  passed  along  the  agora.  The  place  where  Polior- 
cetes had  first  alighted  from  his  chariot  was  dedicated  to  Demetrius 
Cat^bates  {KaTaiSuTrj^),  the  epithet  of  Jove  when  he  descends  in  the 
thunderbolt.  Two  new  Attic  tribes  were  instituted,  called  Antigonis 
and  Demetrias,  and  the  senate  conformably  augmented  to  the  number 
of  600.  Stratocles  procured  a  decree  that  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the 
saviours  should  be  called  Theori,  like  those  sent  to  perform  the  national 
sacrifices  at  Delphi  and  Olympia ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  Demetrius 
should  be  consulted  as  if  he  were  an  oracle.  The  month  Munychion 
was  renamed  Demetrion,  and  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia  called 
Demetria.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  abject  adulation,  the  comic  poet 
Philippides  gave  token  that  the  ancient  Attic  wit  and  spirit  was  not 
entirely  extinct,  by  attacking  in  his  verses  the  decrees  of  Stratocles. 


'  The    principal    authorities   for  these      sketch  T)f  the  period  in  Pausanias,  lib.  i. 
events    are   Plutarch,   Vit.   Dcmetr.   and 
Diodurus  Sic.  xx.  sqq.     'I'here  is  a  brief 


c.  25  sq. 
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Nothing  was  now  left  to  the  Athenians  but  the  choice  of  a  master. 
In  B.C.  304,  Cassander  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  Athens,  but 
his  enterprise  was  defeated  by  Demetrius.     Hence  a  fresh  occasion  for 
exalting  him.     He  was  now  lodged  in  the  Parthenon,  in  the  house,  as 
he  called  it,  of  his  elder  sister.     He  contaminated  the  abode  of  the 
virgin  goddess  by  his  boundless  lust,  to  which  were  sacrificed  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  citizens ;  so  that  whilst  he  dwelt  there  the  temple 
was  considered  most  pure   when  he  only  indulged  himself  with    his 
courtesans  Chrysis,  Lameia,  Demo,  and  Anticyra.      In  a  subsequent 
temporary  visit  to  Athens,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  initiated  without 
delay,  and  to  pass  at  once  from  the  Lesser  Mysteries  to  the  state  of  an 
epopt.     The  extravagance  of  this  request  may  be  estimated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Lesser  Mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
Anthesteriou,  the  Greater  in  Boedromion,  and  that  it  was  not  allowed  to 
become  an  epopt  till  at  least  a  year  after  the  latter.     The  daiduchus 
Pythodorus    alone   ventured    to   remonstrate,   but   in   vain.      It   was 
decreed  that  the  month  Munychion  (or  Demetrion)  should  be  called 
Anthesteriou,  and  Demetrius  was  initiated  in    the   Lesser   Mysteries 
at  Agrse.     Then  the  name  of  the  month  was  again  changed  to  Boedro- 
mion, when  the  greater    ceremonies  were  performed,  and  Demetrius 
at  once  admitted  to  be  an  epopt :  Stratocles,  as  Philippides  said,  having 
thus  reduced  the  year  to  one  month.     Such  servility  had  its  natural 
effect,  and  excited  the  contempt  instead  of  the  gratitude  of  Demetrius. 

When  put  to  the  test,  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  proved  just  as 
sincere  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phalerean.  After  the  overthrow  and  death 
of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  and  the  flight  of  Demetrius  (b.c.  301),  they 
passed  a  decree  that  no  kings  should  be  admitted  into  the  city,  and  re- 
legated his  wife  Deidamia  to  Megara.  After  the  victory  of  Demetrius 
over  Ptolemy  at  Cyprus,  both  he  and  his  father  Antigonus  had  assumed 
the  regal  title  (b.c.  306),  and  the  rest  of  the  diadochi  soon  followed  the 
example.  During  the  eclipse  of  Demetrius,  Cassander  had  endeavoured 
to  regain  possession  of  Athens,  and  invaded  Attica  ;  but  this  enterprise 
he  was  forced  to  relinquish  by  the  Athenian  general  Olympiodorus,  who 
opposed  him  with  some  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  ^Etolia ;  and 


!• 


Cassander  had  then  conciliated  a  faction  at  Athens  through  Lachares, 
the  leading  demagogue  of  the  day,  whom  he  excited  with  the  hope  of 
becoming  tyrant  of  Athens.  In  this  state  of  things,  Demetrius,  whose 
power  had  revived,  beheld  a  prospect  of  recovering  Athens.  His  first 
attempts  were  unsuccessful,  and  raised  against  him  a  Macedonian  party, 
headed  by  Demochares,  besides  the  faction  of  Lachares.  But  in  b.c. 
296  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  devastated  Attica  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  reduced  the  Athenians  to  the  extremity  of  famine.  Lachares 
used  the  conjuncture  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  Athens,  when 
he  drove  Demochares  into  exile,  and  exercised  his  power  with  extreme 
cruelty,  impiety,  and  rapaciousness.^  But  in  spite  of  this  tyranny,  and 
their  state  of  almost  absolute  starvation,  the  Athenians  probably  at  the 
instigation  of  Lachares,  passed  a  decree  that  to  propose  a  capitula- 
tion should  be  deemed  a  capital  ofi'ence.  At  last,  the  tyrant,  having 
rendered  himself  insupportable  to  the  Athenians,  and  seeing  that  the 
city  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  fled  to  Thebes,  carrying  oflf 
the  golden  shields  from  the  Acropolis,  and  all  the  movable  ornaments 
from  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena. 

Lachares  had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  gates  of  Athens  were 
thrown  open  to  Demetrius.  The  conqueror  bade  the  citizens  assemble 
in  the  theatre.  With  fear  and  trembling  they  took  their  seats  in  that 
favourite  place  of  amusement,  apprehending  that  they  themselves  were 
to  become  the  subject  of  no  mimic  tragedy.  They  found  the  scene 
occupied  by  soldiers,  and  the  logeum,  or  stage,  surrounded  with  the 
bodyguard  of  Demetrius.  Soon  the  conqueror  made  his  appearance  at 
the  principal  entrance,  like  some  tragic  actor,  whilst  every  heart 
throbbed  with  anxiety  and  expectation.  But  his  first  words  when  he 
had  descended  to  the  logeum  soothed  all  their  apprehensions.  With  a 
mild  voice  and  friendly  words  he  gently  reproved  them,  promised  them 
a  donation  of  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  restored  those 
magistrates  whom  he  knew  to  be  most  popular.  The  theatre  rung  with 
acclamations  and  applause  at  so  unexpected  a  change  of  things,  and 

*  Tvpavvdiv  hv  tcfJifv  to.  t€  €s  av6fia>'Kovi    /xaXtora  dvrjfifpov  Kal  es  to  ddov  dcfiftbt- 
ararov. — I'ausan,  i.  25,  5. 
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amidst  the  general  excitement  the  rhetor  Democleides  proposed  and 
carried  a  decree  that  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia  should  be  delivered 
up  to  Demetrius.  This,  of  course,  was  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Demetrius  would  no  doubt  have  occupied  those  fortresses  without  asking 
the  permission  of  the  Athenians ;  and  soon  afterwards,  to  keep  them 
more  securely  in  subjection,  and  to  prevent  their  insurrections  from 
diverting  him  from  his  other  projects,  he  also  seized  and  fortified  the 
Museium  Hill,  which  lies  over  against  the  Acropolis.^     (e.g.  295.) 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  Macedonian  period  there  is  little  to  be  dis- 
covered of  the  history  of  the  city.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  noting 
the  principal  events.     When  the  arms  of  Pyrrhus  began  to  prevail  over 
those  of  Demetrius,  the  Athenians  seized  the  opportunity  of  revolt. 
Under  the  conduct  of  Olympiodorus,  they  expelled  the  garrisons  which 
Demetrius  had  placed  on  the  Museium,  and  recovered  Peirseeus  and 
Munychia.     Encouraged  by  these  successes,  they  abolislied  the  priest- 
hood of  the  saviours,  and  restored  the  annual  archonship  ^  (b.c,  288). 
Demetrius  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Athens,  which  was  frustrated  by 
Pyrrhus,   whose  aid  the   Athenians   had   invoked.      Pyrrhus  entered 
Athens,  but  after  sacrificing  on  the  Acropolis  retired,  advising  them  to 
admit  no  more  kings.     In  b.c.  268  Antigonus  Gonatas  laid  siege  to 
Athens,  which,  though  said  to  have  continued  five  or  six  years  with 
intermissions,  was  without  success.     Antigonus,  enraged  at  their  obsti- 
nacy, laid  waste  Attica  and  burnt  the  temple  and  sacred  grove  of 
Poseidon  at  Colonus.^     At  length  his  eff"orts  were  successful ;  Athens 
was  compelled  to  capitulate  and  to  admit  Macedonian  garrisons  into  the 
Museium,  Peiraeeus,  Munychia,  Salamis,  and  Sunium.     It  was  durin^ 
the  period  of  their  subjection  to  Antigonus  that  Zeno,  the  Stoic  philo- 
sopher,  was  intrusted  with   the  keys  of  the  city,   and  on  his   death 
Antigonus,  who  loved  and  admired  him,  persuaded   the  Athenians  to 
bury  him  in  the  Cerameicus.''     One  of  the  most  dreadful  of  the  Mace- 


^  Pint.  Dometr.  34.  Let  us  observe  here 
that  110  mention  is  made  of  Phalerum ; 
which  shows  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
military  }T«:>rt,  and  is  another  2>rool'  that  it 


lay  not  at  the  Peiraic  iK-ninsnla. 
-  Pausan  i.  26;  Phit.  Demctr.  4G. 
'^  Pausan.  i.  30,  4  ;  iii.  0. 
*  Diog.  Lacrt.  vii.  6,  11. 
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donian  inflictions  was  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Philip  Y.  in  b.c.  200. 
He  repulsed  a  sally  of  the  Athenians  from  the  Dipylon,  but  was  unable 
to  take  the  city  by  assault ;  and  as  the  Athenians  were  now  aided  by 
the  Komans,  who  had  begun  to  play  a  part  in  the  aff'airs  of  Greece, 
Philip  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Cynosarges. 
Hence  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  surrounding  suburbs,  destroying 
not  only  Cynosarges  with  its  temple  of  Hercules,  its  gymnasium,  and 
sacred  groves,  but  the  Lyceium  also,  and  every  pleasant  or  holy  place 
around  the  city,  sparing  neither  the  buildings  nor  even  the  tombs. 
But  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Eleusis  he  retreated  to  Megara, 
and  thence  to  Corinth.^ 

During  the  struggle  with  the  Macedonians,  the  Athenians  were 
probably  assisted  with  money  by  some  of  the  Eastern  princes.  We 
know,  at  all  events,  of  several  who  aided  in  embellishing  their  city, 
and  on  whom  they  lavished  the  tokens  of  their  adulation.  One  of  the 
Ptolemies,  most  probably  Philadelphus,  built  near  the  Theseium,  about 
B.C.  260,  the  gymnasium  which  bore  his  name ;  and  in  return  for  his 
benefactions  the  Athenians  changed  the  name  of  the  tribe  Antigonis  to 
that  of  Ptolemais.2  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  formed  au 
alliance  with  the  Athenians  against  Philip,  visited  Athens  in  b.c.  200. 
He  was  received  with  the  most  striking  demonstrations  of  popular  good- 
will and  reverence.  As  he  approached  the  city  from  Peiraeeus  not 
only  the  magistrates  and  knights,  but  also  all  the  citizens  with  their 
wives  and  children  went  forth  to  meet  him.  When  he  entered  the 
Dipylon,  which  gate  was  probably  selected  as  being  the  noblest  entrance 
of  Athens,  all  the  priests  and  priestesses  ranged  themselves  on  each 
hand,  every  temple  was  open,  and  at  all  the  altars  stood  victims  ready 
for  the  sacrifices  which  he  was  entreated  to  perform.  He  showed  him- 
self a  still  more  liberal  benefactor  than  Ptolemy.  He  adorned  Athens 
with  a  stoa,  long  known  only  from  the  mention  of  it  by  Athenaeus 
(v.  50),  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  agora,  as  the  discovery  of 
the  architrave  and  inscription  within  the  last  few  years  has  proved. 
Its  remains  had  previously  been  assigned  to  the  gymnasium  of  Ptolemy. 


^  Liv.  xxxi.  24  sq. ;  30. 


'^  Pausan.  i..  17,  2;  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  1. 
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Attalus  also  placed  in  the  Acropolis  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
southern  or  Cimonian  wall  a  series  of  sculptures,  representing  the 
Gigantomachia,  the  battle  with  the  Amazons,  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Gauls  in  Mysia.^  He  also  laid  out  a  garden 
at  the  Academy.  The  Athenians  rewarded  him  as  they  had  done 
Ptolemy,  by  giving  the  name  of  Attalis  to  the  tribe  Demetrias.^ 

Eumenes  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Attalus  (b.c.  197-159),  in- 
herited his  father's  love  for  the  Athenians,  and  built  for  them  a  portico 
which  appears  to  have  lain  on  the  west  side  of  the  theatre,  as  Vitruvius, 
after  mentioning  it,  observes  by  way  of  distinction,  that  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles  was  on  the  left  hand  of  those  leaving  the  theatre,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  east.^  It  has  been  sometimes  mistakenly  identified  with 
the  arxihes  near  the  Odeium  of  Eegilla. 

Antiochus  IV.,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  was  another  of 
those  princes  who  took  a  pride  in  adorning  Athens.  About  the  year 
B.C.  174  he  formed  the  design  of  completing  the  Olympium,  and  appears 
to  have  employed  for  that  purpose  a  Roman  architect  named  Cossutius, 
but  in  what  state  he  found  it,  or  how  far  he  advanced  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  According  to  some  authorities,  he  began  it.  The  work  was 
interrupted  by  his  death,  and  it  was  some  centuries  yet  before  the 
temple  was  destined  to  be  completed.  Some  writers  say  that  he  left  it 
half  finished,  if  we  are  to  take  the  word  ^J/xtTeXe?  literally.*  Antiochus 
also  appears  to  have  placed  above  the  theatre  the  gilded  Gorgon's  head.'' 

In  B.C.  146  the  Achaean  League,  the  last  bulwark  of  Grecian  inde- 
pendence, was  overthrown  by  the  Eomans,  and  subsequently  all  Greece, 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  under  the  name  of  Achaia, 
became  a  Eoman  province. 


*  These  have  been  recognized  in  some 
recently  discovered  sculptures.  See  Briinn, 
Bullet,  deir  Instit.  1865,  p.  116. 

^  Polyb.  xvi.  25  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  12  sq. ; 
Pausan.  i.  5,  5  ;  8,  1. 

"  lib.  V.  c.  9. 


*  See  Vitruv.  vii.  i'rajf.  15,  17;  Athen. 
V.  21 ;  Antiochus  Epi,hanes  qui  Athenis 
Olympeium  inchoavit. — Veil.  1  a^  i.  10;  of. 
Liv.  xli.  20.  TO  'OXv/xTTioi',  oirep  f]fxiTf\fs 
KartKine  TeXevToyv  6  dvadels  ^aaiXfvs. — 
Strab.  396. 


"  Pausan.  v.  12,  2. 
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The  Athenians  had  lived  more  than  half  a  century  in  peace  and 
security  under  the  Roman  domination,  and  might  have  continued  to  do 
so  had  they  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  a  philosopher  whose 
doings  form  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  their  history.  Aristion,  or 
Athenion,  for  we  find  his  name  written  both  ways,^  was  of  servile  origin, 
but  having  inherited  his  master's  property,  he  got  himself  illegally 
enrolled  an  Attic  citizen.  He  now  professed  himself  a  Peripatetic,  and 
having  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  teaching  in  various  places,  returned 
to  Athens,  where  he  procured  an  embassy  to  Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of 
Pontus,  and  succeeded  by  his  address  in  completely  insinuating  himself 
into  the  monarch's  favour.  Mithridates  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  and  Aristion,  in  his  letters  to  the  Athenians,  painted  it  in  such 
glowing  colours  that  he  inspired  them  with  the  hope  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  regaining  their  ancient  liberty  by  the  aid  of  so  powerful 
an  ally.    The  extent  to  which  he  had  dazzled  them  may  be  judged  from 


>  Athenseus,  who  gives  the  most  ela- 
borate account  of  his  history  (lib.  v. 
c.  47  sqq.),  from  Poseidonius,  the  Stoic 
philosopher  and  instructor  of  Cicero,  alone 
calls  him  Athenion.      All   other   writers 


call  him  Aristion  :  Strab.  p.  398 ;  Pausan. 
i.  20,  3;  Plut.  Syll.  12;  Appian,  B.  M. 
p.  189  sqq ,  &c.  He  may  possibly  have 
changed  his  name,  as  Casaubon  suggests 
(ad  Athen.  1.  c). 
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the  circumstance  that  on  his  return,  being  driven  to  Carystus,  in  Euboea, 
by  a  storm,  they  despatched  some  ships  of  war  to  bring  him  home,  with 
a  silver-footed  couch  on  which  to  enter  the  city.  The  whole  population 
flocked  out  as  he  approached  Athens,  expecting  some  wonderful  tidings 
from  Mithridates  ;  but  the  wiser  part  could  not  help  admiring  the  freaks 
of  fortune  on  contrasting  the  pomp  of  his  entry,  exceeding  any  the 
Komans  had  indulged  in,  with  his  former  state  of  a  poor  schoolmaster 
in  a  ragged  cloak.  The  actors  and  others  connected  with  the  Dionysiac 
theatre  especially  welcomed  him,  hailing  him  as  the  messenger  of  the 
new  Dionysus,  and  invited  him  to  the  hearth  of  their  guild  to  partici- 
pate in  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Instead  of  his  former  hired 
lodgings,  he  now  dwelt  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Athens,  brilliant  with  embroidery,  pictur^g,  statues,  and  plate.  When 
he  went  abroad  in  a  splendid  chlamys,  and  wearing  a  golden  ring 
engraved  with  the  head  of  Mithridates,  he  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  slaves,  and  those  thought  themselves  happy  who  could 
but  get  near  enough  to  him  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  a  great  crowd,  both  citizens  and  strangers, 
assembled  spontaneously  in  the  agora  to  hear  what  he  had  to  tell 
them.  Having  ascended  the  rostra  placed  before  the  stoa  of  Attains 
for  the  use  of  the  Eoman  praetors,  he  began  with  a  good  deal  of  affec- 
tation and  grimace  to  magnify  and  extol  the  power  of  Mithridates; 
then,  after  pausing  a  while  to  let  his  speech  take  full  effect,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  exhort  his  auditors  no  longer  to  endure  the  state  in  which  they 
were,  a  state  of  anarchy  purposely  prolonged  by  the  Roman  senate  in 
settling  what  form  of  government  they  would  have.  "  Let  us,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  no  longer  submit  to  see  our  closed  temples,  and  squalid 
gymnasia,  our  deserted  theatre,  our  dumb  tribunals,  our  Pnyx,  conse- 
crated by  divine  oracles,  ravished  from  the  people  !  Shall  we  endure 
the  sacred  voice  of  lacchus  to  bo  silenced,  the  venerable  temple  of  the 
Eleusinian  goddesses  to  be  shut  up,'  and  the  schools  of  the  philosophers 
to  be  reduced  to  silence  ?  " 

*  Such   seems   to  be  the  meaning,  as      avuKTopov  roiv  Btoiv  KfKXfintvov  (Atlien. 
Casauhon  observes,  of  the  words  t6  o-f^voj/      v.  51).     They  would   also  apply  to   the 


The  utterances  of  such  a  person,   with  such  an  object,  should  of 
course  be  used  with  caution  in  drawing  inferences  regarding  the  earlier 
condition  of  Athens  under  the  Eoman  dominion.     At  the  same  time 
what  he  brings  forward  are  matters  of  fact  which  must  have  been  noto- 
rious to  all  his  audience,  so  that  the  most  passionate  advocate,  the  most 
unscrupulous  impostor,  could  hardly  have   ventured  to  falsify  them. 
And  we  must   recollect  that  we  have  Poseidonius,  a  most  respectable 
phttosopher,  and  a  contemporary,  as  a  voucher  for  the  speech.     We  are 
aware,  indeed,  that  Strabo  says  ^  that  the  Eomans  left  the  Athenians 
their  laws  and  liberty ;  by  which,  however,  he  perhaps  only  means  that 
they  became  what  the  Eomans  called  a  '  Libera  Civitas ;'  that  is,  they 
were  allowed  their  own  municipal  government.     For  only  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  page  he  had  observed  that  the  Athenians,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  preserved  their  democracy  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Boman  domination,  and  that  though  they  were  sometimes 
unjustly  treated  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  in  order  to  compel  their 
obedience,  yet  they  preserved  under  them  their  form  of  government 
untouched.^     The  fact  seems  to  be,  that,  under  the  Eomans,  they  re- 
tained their  magistrates  and  their  customary  laws,  only  with  the  vital 
exception  that  their  public  assemblies  were  abolished.     This  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  Aristion  about  the  people  being  deprived  of  the 
Pnyx.     The  ecclesia  had  lost  its  imperial  functions,  and  with  regard  to 
state  policy,  the  Athenians  were  no  longer  autonomous.    The  Mysteries, 
though  afterwards  revived,  may  at  first  have  been  temporarily  suppressed 
by  the  Eomans  from  their  hatred  of  midnight  and  secret  meetings ; 
but  we  can  adduce  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  sttitement  of  Aristion. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  secret  Bacchanalian  societies  were  \ 
suppressed  in  Italy. 


temple  of  the  Dioscuri ;  but  the  preceding 
allusion  to  lacchus  indicates  ihe  true  mean- 
ing, and  Ihe  temple  of  the  avaKts  was 
liardly  important  enough  to  be  introduced 
into  an  appeal  such  as  this. 
»  p.  398. 


'Pufiuliav  tniKpUTflas.  ical  yap  (I  rt  piKpov 
VTTO  TWJ'  MaKfbufiKiov  liii(ri\((i)v  TrapfXvTTiJ- 
BqaaPy  (o<t6^  vnaKovfiv  avrSiv  (ivayKaaBfjvaif 
Toi'  yf  6\o(TXfp^  Tvirov  rrjs  TToXiTfias  to// 
avTov  hi(Ti]povv. — p.  3'.'7,  nn. 
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The  speech  of  Aristion  made  a  great  impression  on  the  people,  and 
especially   the  haser   portion    of  them.      With   much    clamour   they 
hastened  to  the  theatre,  and  elected  Aristion  their  general.^     Then  he 
strutted  into  the  orchestra,  and,  after  thanking  them,  said :     "  Now 
you  are  your  own  masters,  hut  I  am  your  head ;  and  if  you  support 
me,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  as  n^uch  alone  as  all  of  you  together."     So 
speaking,  he  dictated  what  colleagues  he  would  have.      Having  thus 
made  himself  master  of  Athens,  his  first  step  was  to  get  rid  of  the  wSll- 
inclined  citizens,  and  lest  they  should  escape  he  set  a  guard  at  all  the 
gates.     In  short,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Greek  Kobespierre, 
and  established  a  Eeign  of  Terror.     Many  citizens  let  themselves  down 
at  night  from  the  walls  and  fled ;  but  Aristion  sent  horsemen  after  them, 
and  some  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  others  brought  back  in  chains. 
Having  surrounded  himself  with  a  well-armed  guard,^  he  began  to  play 
the  tyrant.     He  laid  snares  to  detect  those  who  were  inclined  to  the 
Eoman  cause ;  he  filled  not  only  the  town,  but  the  country  also,  with  his 
satellites  and  spies ;  those  who  endeavoured  to  escape  were  brought 
back  and   put   to  death  with    torments;    the  rich  were  plundered  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  said  to  have  filled  .several  wells  with  money, 
which,  however,  is  probably  an  exaggeration ;  and  he  promulgated  a 
sort  of  curfew  law,  that  nobody  should  go  out  after  sunset,  even  with 
a  lanthorn.     He  was  helped  in  his  doings  by  Apellicon,  a  philosopher 
of  the  same  kidney,  whose  literary  and  antiquarian  taste  had  led  him 
to  purchase  the  library  of  Aristotle  and  a  great  many  more.     Having 
been  detected  in  purloining  from  the  Metroum  some  ancient  autograph 
psephismata,^  Apellicon  had  been  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life ;  but  he 


'  OTpaTTjyov  fVi  tS>v  ottXcou.  In  the 
time  of  Athem-eus,  the  civil  magistrates 
Avere  called  strategi.  The  fact  of  the 
people  going  to  the  theatre  to  elect  Aristion, 
instead  of  to  the  Pnyx,  seems  to  show  that 
the  latter  was  now  quite  out  of  use.  Even 
the  assemblies  in  the  theatre  had  been 
suppressed,  for  Aristion  notes  the  Oiarpov 
av€KK\r](riaarTov  (Athen.  V.  51). 


^  This  seems  to  have  consisted  of  2000 
soldiers,  whom  Mithridates  had  sent  with 
him  to  Athens.  Appian,  Bell.  Mithr. 
p.  189. 

'  This  anecdote  appears  to  show  that 
the  proposers  of  psephismata  made  a 
draft  of  them,  and  that,  when  carried, 
they  were  engraved  on  bronze  tablets  or 
stone. 


< 


1 
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contrived  to  return,  and  joined  Aristion.  By  him  he  was  despatched  to 
plunder  Delos ;  but  through  his  blundering,  the  enterprise  completely 
miscarried,  and  Apellicon  himself  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Piomans.^  In  these  events,  as  well  as  in  their  earlier  history,  we  see 
how  prone  the  Athenians  were  to  be  led  away  and  deceived  by  any 
clever  and  specious  intriguer. 

These  and  other  machinations  of  the  king  of  Pontus  against  the 
Komans,  brought  on  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  conduct  of  which  was  in- 
trusted to  Sulla.     Landing  in  Greece,  he  marched  through  Boeotia. 
Thebes,  which  had  also  thrown  off  its  allegiance,  now  submitted  without 
striking  a  blow.    Sulla  then  arrived  in  Attica,  and  telling  off  part  of  his 
army  to  invest  Athens,  he  himself  undertook  the  siege  of  Peireeeus ;  into 
which  Mithridates'  general,  Archelaiis,  had  thrown  himself  with  a  con- 
siderable force.     An  attempt  to  escalade  the  walls  having  failed,  Sulla 
found  himself  compelled  to  institute  a  regular  siege,  which  lasted  many 
months,  and  obliged  him  during  the  winter  to  construct  a  fortified 
camp  at  Eleusis.     Archelaiis  made  a  most  vigorous  defence,  burning 
Sulla's  machines  as  soon  as  they  were  erected  before  the  walls ;  so  that 
to  construct  new  ones  he  cut  down  the  timber  in  the  sacred  groves 
of  the   Academy  and   Lyceum.     Provoked    at   this   obstinacy,    Sulla 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade  ;  and  directing  all  his  force  against 
Athens,  which  was  now  suffering  the  extremities  of  famine,  took  it  by 
assault  (B.C.  86).    The  attack  was  made,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,^  between  the  Dipylon  and  the  Peiraic  Gate,  near  the  monu- 
ment called  Heptachalcum.     Then  followed  a  dreadful  massacre,  which 
spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  and  inundated  the  streets  and  agora  with 

blood. 

During  the  siege  Aristion  with  a  few  followers  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Acropolis,  having  first  burnt  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  lest  its  materials 
might  assist  the  Eomans  to  scale  and  capture  the  citadel.     Here  his 


^  Such  is  the  account  of  Athenaus,  v. 
53;  but  Appian  relates  that  Archelaiis, 
having  reduced  Delos,  which  had  revolted 
from  the  Athenians,  sent  the  sacred  trea- 
sure to  Athens  by  Aristion,  along  with 


2000  soldiers,  and  that  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  seize  the  tyranny  (Bell.  Mithr.  p.  189). 
And  this  perhaps  is  the  more  probable 
account. 

2  Above,  p.  93.      . 
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conduct  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  character.  He  and  his  com- 
panions passed  the  day  in  feasting,  drinking,  dancing,  and  making 
merry,  whilst  the  citizens  were  starving,  and  endeavouring  to  support 
life  by  boiling  down  old  shoes,  and  gathering  a  herb  called  parthenion, 
which  grew  on  the  Acropolis.  He  even  aggravated  their  misfortunes 
by  insult.  To  the  Hierophantis,  who  had  begged  a  measure  of  corn,  he 
sent  some  pepper ;  he  suflfered  the  holy  lamp  of  Athena  to  be  extin- 
guished for  want  of  oil ;  and  when  the  senate  and  priests  came  to 
entreat  him  to  propose  terms  to  Sulla,  he  dispersed  them  with  arrows. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  the  siege  of  the  Acropolis  was  assigned  to 
Curio,  and  after  some  time,  the  want  of  water,  which  was  supplied  only 
by  the  rain,  compelled  Aristion  to  submit.  He,  and  those  who  had 
held  office  under  him,  were  then  put  to  death.  Peiraeeus  was  soon 
afterwards  reduced,  when  the  arsenal,  docks,  and  principal  buildings 
were  burnt  by  Sulla.  He  re-established  at  Athens  the  laws  previously 
imposed  by  the  Eomans,  and  deprived  the  citizens  of  the  right  of  voting 
and  electing  their  magistrates ;  with  a  promise,  however,  that  these 
privileges  should  be  ultimately  restored  to  them.^ 

After  this  time  the  Long  Walls  and  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus  were 
never  rebuilt ;  and  indeed  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  for  them, 
since  Athens  had  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power.  Thus  Strabo,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  describes  the  Peiraeeus  in  his  time  as  almost  deserted. 
Sulla,  however,  appears  to  have  committed  no  more  devastation  than 
was  necessary  for  military  purposes.  His  cutting  down  the  timber  at 
the  Lyceum  and  Academy  was  not  a  wanton  act,  like  those  of  Philip  V., 
but  done  to  procure  the  implements  of  war.  Pausanias,  however,  who 
gives  a  more  unfavourable  account  of  his  proceedings  than  the  other 
authorities,  charges  him  with  decimating  in  the  Cerameicus  those  who 
had  shown  themselves  adverse  to  him  when  Taxiles,  the  general  of 
Mithridates,  advanced  during  the  siege  to  the  relief  of  Athens ;  and 
Sulla's  cruelty  and  contempt  for  human  life  render  the  charge  not 
improbable.  Pausanias  also  accuses  Sulla  of  many  other  ferocious  acts, 
unworthy  of  a  Eoman,  and  especially  with  the  impiety  of  dragging 

*  Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  p.  195  sq. ;  Pint.  8ull.  c.  12  sqq. 


. 


Aristion  from  the  altar  of  Athena,  to  put  him  to  death ;  to  which  Pau- 
sanias, with  his  usual  devoutness,  ascribes  the  horrible  malady  with 
which' he  was  afterwards  seized.^    Sulla  does  not  appear  to  have  carried 
off  any  works  of  art  from  Athens,  as  Mummius  did  from  Corinth  ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  sent  some  of  the  columns  of  the  Olympium  to  Rome,  to 
be  used  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  which  he  was  rebuild- 
ing.'-^     These   must   have   been   the    columns  provided   by   Antiochus 
Epiphanes.      They  could  hardly  have  been  of  so  gigantic   a  size  as 
those  used  when  the  temple  was  completed  by  Hadrian ;    for  these 
would  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  much  smaller  temple  on 
the  Capitol ;  unless  indeed  the  height  of  the  ancient  temple  was  very 
much  increased,  and  not  proportionably  to  its  other  dimensions.     As 
there  was  apparently  little  hojte  in  Sulla's  time  that  the  Olympium  would 
ever  be  finished,  this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  greater  spoliation 
than  the  acquisitions  of  Lord  Elgin.     Sulla,  who  had  some  literary 
tastes,  seized  indeed  the  library  of  Apellicon ;  but  this  might  justly  be 
regarded  among  the  spoils  of  war,  like  the  forty  pounds  of  gold  and 
the  six  hundred  pounds  of  silver  which  he  took  from  the  Acropolis,  or 
the  captured  slaves  whom  he  caused  to  be  sold.^    To  Apellicon,  perhaps, 
is  partly  due  the  corrupt  state  in  which  we  have  the  text  of  Aristotle ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  helped  in  depraving  it  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannio,  after  the  books  had  been  carried  to  Rome.^     Apellicon  was 
rather  a  book  collector  than  a  philosopher  ;  and  as  the  manuscripts  of 
Aristotle  were  in  a  very  damaged  state  when  they  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, from  having  been  kept  in  a  cellar  or  well,  he  supplied  the  obli- 
terated parts  out  of  his  own  head,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  published  a 
very  faulty  edition.^   But  though  Sulla  committed  no  wanton  destruction 
at  Athens,  he  appears  to  have  done  nothing  to  repair  the  damage  caused 
by  the  siege,  for  which,  indeed,  he  had  perhaps  neither  time  nor  means. 
The  Odeium  of  Pericles  was  left  to  be  restored  shortly  afterwards  by 
Ariobarzanes  HI,  surnamed  Eusebes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  another  of 
those  princes  who  took  a  pride  in  associating  their  names  with  Athens. 


»  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

•■'  riiii.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  lo. 


»  Appian,  B.  M.  p.  lUO  ;  Plnf.  Sull.  2G. 
*  Pint.  ibid.  ^  t^tral).  p.  009. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  restored  on  the  original  plan,  since  Pausanias, 
a  century  or  two  after,  still  notes  its  resemblance  to  the  tent  of  Xerxes.^ 
The  Komans,  indeed,  did  nothing  for  Athens  till  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  their  rule,  during  the  republican  period,  tended  rather  to  the 
damage  than  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  indeed  of  Greece  in  general. 
The  arch-plunderer  Verres,  when  legatus  of  Dolabella,  is  charged  by 
Cicero  with  carrying  oflf  many  pictures  and  statues  from  Achaia,  and 
with  taking  a  great  quantity  of  gold  from  the  Parthenon.^  The  ruined 
and  prostrate  state  of  ^Egina,  Megara,  Piraeeus,  Corinth,  is  pictured  in  a 
letter  of  Servius  Sulpicius  to  Cicero.^  Corinth  was  rebuilt  by  a  colony 
of  freedmen  sent  thither  by  C.  Caesar,  who  enriched  themselves  and  filled 
Eome  with  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  ceramic  art,  by  plunder- 
ing the  tombs.*  The  establishment  of  the  empire  benefited  Greece 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  extortions  of  the  irresponsible  republican 
magistrates. 

From  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  Athenians  made  no  further  attempts  to 
free  themselves  from  Koman  domination ;  though  when  Eome  herself 
was  torn  with  civil  faction,  they  inclined  towards  the  republican, 
in  that  case,  the  conservative  party,  as  was  natural  enough  from 
their  ancient  sympathies  and  traditions.  On  the  same  side  were 
many  of  the  most  gifted  and  best  educated  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves ;  men  who  had  formed  their  minds,  like  Cicero,  and  subsequently 
Livy,  Horace,  and  others,  by  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  which 
many  of  them  had  imbibed  at  the  fountain-head,  in  Athens  itself. 
For  after  its  reduction  by  Sulla,  that  city  had  become  a  sort  of 
Eoman  university,  and  to  have  studied  there  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Athens  being 
filled  with  young  men  of  this  sort,  its  citizens  would  naturally  have 
been  swayed  also  by  them  in  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  great 
political  question  of  the  day ;  and  therefore  we  can  feel  no  surprise  that 
they  should  have  erected  statues  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo<2fcitou."'^ 


HI),  i.  20,  ;j. 

Cic.  in  Verr,  II.  i,  17,  4"). 

Fii>]>.  ad  Fain.  lib.  iv.  ">. 


<  Stiab.  p.  381. 

"  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  20. 
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The  Athenians  sided  with  Pompey  against  Caesar ;  yet,  after  they 
had  surrendered  to  his  legatus,  Fufius  Calenus,  C^sar  appears  to  have 
borne  them  no  grudge  for  the  part  which  they  took  against  him,  and 
bequeathed  them  money  wherewith  to  adorn  their  city ;  at  least  Augus- 
tus, as  we  shall  see,  gave  him  credit  for  so  doing.     Brutus  visited 
Athens  a  little  before  the  fatal  day  of  Philippi,  and  was  received  with 
acclamations  and  honorary  decrees.      His  warlike  projects  were  then 
concealed.     He  seemed  only  to  be  making  an  agreeable  holiday,  and  his 
time  was  chiefly  spent  in  hearing  the  philosophers  Theomnestus  and 
Cratippus.      But  he  was   secretly  making  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign ;   and  he  employed  himself  in  conciliating  the  young  Eomans 
then  studying  at  Athens,  among  whom  was  Cicero's  son,  of  whom  he 
appears  to  have  thought  very  highly.^     The  Athenians  erected  statutes 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius.    In  the  subsequent  struggle  between  Antony  and 
Octavianus  they  sided  with  Antony,  whose  agreeable  vices  were,  perhaps, 
as  welcome  to  them  as  the  austerer  character  of  Brutus.     Antony  entered 
warmly  into  all  their  pursuits.     He  heard  their  philosophers,  beheld 
their  games  and  contests,  was  initiated  in  their  mysteries ;  he  loved  to 
be  called  Philhellene,  and  still  more  Philathenaeus,  and  made  them  many 
presents.^  He  was  passing  the  winter  at  Athens  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  victory  of  Ventidius  over  the  Parthians,  on  which  occasion  he  feasted 
the  Greeks  and  accepted  the  post  of  gymnasiarch  at  Athens.     When 
presiding  at  the  games  he  left  at  home  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity, 
adopted  the  Attic  costume,  and  caressed  the  contending  youths.     And 
when  he  went  forth  to  the  war  he  plucked  a  fillet  from  the  saci:ed  olive, 
and,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  took  with  him  a  vessel  filled  with  water 
from  the  Clepsydra.^     His  wife  Octavia  was  an  especial  favourite  with 
the  Athenians,  who  showed  her  many  marks  of  honour.     When,  on  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Athens,  Antony  brought  Cleopatra  with  him,  she 
desired  to  receive  some  testimonies  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  Athenians 
sent  to  her  house  a  decree  they  had  made  in  her  honour  by  ambassadors 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  among  whom  was  Antony  as  an 
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Athenian  citizen.^     When  he  departed  for  his  last  unfortunate  campaign 
the  gods  seemed  to  declare  against  him.     The  statue  of  Dionysus,  which 
formed  one  of  the  group  in  the  Gigantomachia  erected  by  Attains  on 
the  Acropolis,  was  blown  down  by  the  wind  and  fell  into  the  theatre ; 
an   omen  which   derived   its    significance  from  the  fact  that  Antony 
affected  to  trace  his   descent   from   that   god,  and  called  himself  the 
younger   Dionysus.     It   was   probably  the   beauty  of  the   deity  that 
occasioned  this  selection,  as  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Antinoiis.     But, 
indeed,  the  character  of  the  deity  was  nearer  to  human  nature,  espe- 
cially to   Pagan   human   nature,  than   that   of  any  other   god.     His 
voluptuous    character,    associated   with   merriment   and   revelry,    and 
without  anything  awful  or  repulsive,  was  calculated  to  excite  goodwill, 
whilst  his  Indian  triumphs  saved  it  from  contempt.     Hence,  perhaps,  it 
was  that  so  many  sovereigns  and  potentates  afiected  a  connection  with 
him.     The  same  storm  overthrew  the  colossal  statues  which  had  been 
erected  to  Attains  and  Eumenes,  which,  by  an  absurd  practice  that  the 
Romans  were  not  ashamed  to  adopt,  had  been  re-inscribed  to  Antony.^ 
When  Octavianus,  by  the  overthrow  of  Antony  at  Actium,  became 
master  of  the  Eoman  world,  he  could  very  well  afford  to  despise  the 
political  opinions  of  the  Athenians ;  but  to  have  wit  and  genius  on  his 
side  was  always  part  of  his  policy,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised that  he  not  only  forgave  them,  but  even  became  a  remarkable 
benefactor.     His  sister  Octavia,  too,  may  have  pleaded  in  their  favour, 
who  during  her  residence  at  Athens  with  her  husband  obtained,  as  we 
have   said,  the  love  of  the  Athenians.     He  mulcted  them,  indeed,  in 
some  of  the  territories  which  Antony  had  bestowed  upon  them,  who 
had  given  them  the  islands  of  ^gina,  Icus,  Ceos,  Sciathus,  and  Pepare- 
thus.^     Of  these  Augustus  took  away  ^Egina,  and  also  deprived  them 
of  Eretria  in  Euboea."     By  forbidding  them  to  sell  their  citizenship  he 
deprived  them  of  a  source  of  revenue,  but  at  the  same  time  must  have 
increased  their  respectability.     The  foundation  of  Nicopolis  and  Patras 
must  doubtless  have  proved    detrimental  to  Athens  and  other  Greek 


*  riut.  Ant.  0.  'u. 
'^  Jbul.  60. 
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cities.  These  acts  Augustus  probably  deemed  necessary  in  a  political 
view ;  but  he  compensated  the  Athenians  by  improving  their  city.  It 
is  to  this  time  that  we  must  refer  the  Propylaeiim  of  the  new  agora, 
which  still  exists,  consisting  of  four  Doric  columns,  supporting  an  en- 
tablature and  pediment,  and  forming  its  entrance  on  the  west ;  while  the 
Horologium,  commonly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  which  faces  it, 
though  executed  at  the  expense  of  a  private  individual,  no  doubt  formed 
part  of  the  general  design,  and  marked  the  boundary  of  the  market  on 
the  east.  These  buildings  and  their  topographical  relations  are  de- 
scribed in  another  place,  ^  we  are  here  only  concerned  about  the  origin 
of  them.  An  inscription  records  that  the  Propylaeum  was  built  out  of 
the  gifts  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Augustus ;  and  as  the  former  is 
called  a  god,  whilst  the  latter  is  only  styled  son  of  a  god,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  erected  during  the  lifetime  of  Augustus.  Besides,  it 
was  hardly  probable  that  the  Athenians  should  have  allowed  the  gifts  of 
Caesar  to  have  lain  unemployed  during  the  long  reign  of  his  successor. 
But  it  appears  not  to  have  beon  finished  till  after  the  death  of  Augustus. 
For,  in  another  inscription,  which  stood  under  a  statue,  probably  an 
equestrian  one,  of  Lucius  Caesar,  grandson  and  adopted  son  of  Au- 
gustus, that  emperor  is  styled  Oeo^,  or  '  god,'  and  must  therefore  have 
been  dead.^     Lucius  had  died  before  his  grandfather,  a.d.  2. 

But  there  may  be  reason  to  think,  that  though  this  gateway  was 
not  built  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  agora  to  which  it  formed  an 
ornamental  entrance  had  been  laid  out  before  that  time.  Leake  is  of 
opinion  that  the  new  agora  was  formed  in  the  course  of  the  last  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  which  is  probable  enough  (p.  218).  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  what  he  adds,  that  the  religious  motive,  or  ostensible 
reason,  of  the  change  was  probably  the  defilement  of  the  Ceramic 
agora  by  Sulla's  massacre.  Ther.e  is  no  reason  or  authority  for  believing 
that  the  Athenians  regarded  it  in  that  light ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Eomans  would  have  taken  a  step  equivalent  to  a  condemnation  of  them- 


*  After  the  description  of  the  agora  by 
Tausanias  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the 
inscriptions  will  be  found. 

"  lieake  (p.  214,   n<tte  ^)   is   not    quite 
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selves.  Perhaps  a  more  probable  cause  was,  that  the  Komans,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  forbidden  the  asse.mblies  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx  and 
the  theatre,  and  had  erected  the  rostra  of  the  praetor  before  the  stoa 
of  Attains  in  the  ancient  agora,  before  which  the  people  were  sum- 
moned to  hear  the  decrees  of  their  masters.  The  agora,  as  in  the 
primitive  times,  had  again  become  the  place  of  assembly,  but  under 
very  different  circumstances,  and  hence  it  was  found  convenient  to 
appropriate  another  place  to  the  market-people  and  traders. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  exactly  when  the  Horologium  of 
the  Syrian,  Andronicus  of  Cyrrhus,  was  erected.  We  know  that  it  must 
have  been  built  before  the  year  B.C.  35,  when  Varro's  treatise,  '  De  Ee 
Kustica,'  was  published,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  that  work,^  but  we  know 
not  how  long  before.  Its  situation  was  evidently  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  agora,  and  hence  an  additional  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  latter  was  founded  before  the  Augustan  period. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  kings  in  alliance  with  Kome  formed 
the  resolution  of  completing  the  Olympian  temple  at  Athens,  and  dedi- 
cating it  to  his  Genius ;  ^  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  were 
taken  in  pursuance  of  it.  The  temple  certainly  remained  in  an  unfinished 
state  long  after,  for  Lucian  represents  Zeus  inquiring  of  Menippus,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  when  the  Athenians  meant 
to  finish  his  temple  ?J  The  only  monument  which  Augustus  had  at 
Athens  was  a  little  circular  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  dedicated  to  Eoma 
and  Augustus,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  To 
his  son-in-law,  Agrippa,  an  equestrian  statue  was  erected  before  the 
Propylsea,  of  which  the  lofty  basis  is  still  extant.  Agrippa  appears  to 
have  built  a  theatre  in  the  Cerameicus,  called  the  Agrippeium,  but  of 
which  we  know  only  the  name  from  Philostratus.'*  A  gymnasium  called 
Diogeneium,  probably  also  connected  with  the  new  agora,  and  intended 
to  supplant  the  Ptolemeium,  may  also  have  been  constructed  about  the 
same  period  as  the  agora ;  but  we  know  little  more  of  it  than  the  name. 

The  following  emperors  do-vn  to  Hadrian  seem  to  have  done  little 


or  nothing  for  Athens ;  but  they  did  the  next  best  thing,  they  left  it 
unmolested.  Even  Caligula  and  Nero,  though  they  robbed  Greece  of 
many  works  of  art,  seem  to  have  spared  Athens.  Of  the  Greek  statues 
enumerated  by  Pliny  as  brought  to  Kome  by  Nero,  not  one,  Leake 
observes,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Athens.^  Pictures  that  were 
movable  and  not  executed  on  walls,  seem  to  have  suffered  more  than 
statues.  Pliny  says,  that  there  were  supposed  to  be  3000  statues 
at  Athens  in  his  time.'  Yet  Nero  had  despoiled  Delphi  of  no  fewer 
than  500  bronze  statues  of  gods  and  mortals.^  It  is  plain,  from 
the  account  of  Pausanias,  that  Athens  at  a  still  later  period  preserved 
its  most  celebrated  dedications.  One  reason  for  its  escape  may  be  that 
Nero  had  never  visited  it,  and  thus  had  not  been  tempted  by  the 
treasures  which  it  contained.  For  though  he  had  been  as  near  to  it  as 
Corinth,  the  conscious  matricide  feared  to  go  thither,  because  it  was 
the  abode  of  the  avenging  Furies.'^  In  spite  of  his  monstrous  cha- 
racter, and  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  which  he  exercised  at  Kome,  Nero 
appears  to  have  felt  an  affection  for  Greece,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
restored  the  whole  province  of  Achaia  to  liberty,  whatever  that  may 
mean;^  a  reward,  apparently,  for  the  adulation  which  the  Greeks  had 
displayed  towards  him. 

The  reigns  of  the  next  three  emperors— Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius  — 
were  too  short  and  stormy  to  allow  of  their  paying  any  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  Athens.  Vespasian  was  a  lover  of  Greek  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  was  fond  of  quoting  Greek  verses.  But  war  and  politics 
were  his  predominant  pursuits ;  and  he  again  subjected  Achaia,  which 
Nero  had  liberated;  that  is,  apparently,  made  it  again  tributary,  and 
directly  dependent  on  the  Koman  governor.  For  the  Greeks  had  con- 
verted their  newly-acquired  liberty  into  license  and  sedition,  and  Ves- 
pasian observed  that  they  had  forgotten  how  to  use  it.^  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  or  either  of  his  sons,  Titus  and  Domitian,  did  anything  for 
Athens.     The  last  named  tyrant  had  no  love  for  learning,  and  banished 
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all  philosophers  from  Eome/  Nerva  and  Trajan,  also,  appear  to  have 
neglected  Athens,  though  the  latter  visited  it  once.  But  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  monument  of  the  Syrian  Philopappus  was  erected  on 
the  Museium  Hill,  as  may  he  gathered  from  the  Latin  inscription  on  it ; 
which,  as  it  gives  the  title  of  Dacicus  to  Trajan,  but  not  that  of  Parthicus, 
must  have  been  erected,  as  Leake  observes,^  between  a.d.  101  and  108. 

AVitli  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a.d.  117,  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  dawned  upon  Athens.  Hadrian  had  early  displayed  a  great 
inclination  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  even  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Latin,  so  that  in  his  qusestorship  he  incurred  some  ridicule  by 
his  mispronunciation  when  reading  a  speech  of  Trajan's  in  the  senate. 
Hence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Gra^culus.^  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  year 
of  his  reign  he  visited  Athens,  and  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  The  laws  of  these  rites,  as  we  have  already  observed,  seem 
to  have  been  relaxed  in  favour  of  these  great  persons,  who  became  at 
once  mystae  and  epopts.*  Yet  there  was  no  need  of  this  haste  in  the 
case  of  Hadrian,  who  seems  to  have  spent  about  three  years  at  Athens. 
During  this  visit  he  undertook  the  office  of  Agonotheta,  and  gave  orders 
for  those  works  which  he  dedicated  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  His 
second  or  third  visit  seems  to  have  been  in  about  a.d.  129.  On  this 
occasion,  according  to  Spartianus,  he  became  archon  eponymous ;  but, 
according  to  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  he  had  held  that  office  before,  when 
he  visited  Athens  previously  to  his  accession,  in  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Trajan  (a.d.  112);  and,  if  he  is  right,  Hadrian  must  have  been  twice 
archon.^  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  in  the  Panathenaic  stadium  a 
venatio  of  1000  wild  beasts,  wdiich  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

Hadrian  did  so  much  for  Athens,  that  a  large  part  of  its  eastern 
side,  including  the  Olympium,  was  called  after  him  Hadrianople.  The 
entrance  to  this  district  was  marked  by  an  arch  or  gateway  he  erected. 


»  Suet.  Dom.  10  ;  A.  Gell  X.  A.  xv.  11. 
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bearing  inscriptions  which  showed  it  to  be  the  boundary  between  the 
ancient  city  of  Theseus  and  that  which  he  had  erected  or  improved. 
This  part  of  the  town  was  also  called  New  Athens  (Novae  Athenae),  as 
appears  from  the  inscription  on  Hadrian's  aqueduct.  It  extended  beyond 
the  Themistoclean  wall,  which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  pulled  down 
for  the  purpose  ;  for  in  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  ancient  towers  may 
still  be  seen  mosaic  floors  belonging  to  Eoman  villas  ■}  and  thus,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  Pausanias,  when  describing  objects  that  lay  in  this 
quarter,  and  certainly  beyond  the  ancient  enclosure,  does  not  mention 
passing  through  any  gate.  Thus  Hadrianople  appears  to  have  formed 
an  open  suburb,  with  country  houses  along  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 

As  Curtius  observes  (loc.  cit.),  Hadrian,  in  restoring  the  Olympium, 
had  in  view  rather  his  own  glorification,  as  master  of  the  world,  than  that 
of  the  ruler  of  Olympus ;  and  indeed,  it  appears  from  some  inscriptions 
found  at  this  spot,  that  he  usurped  the  title  of  the  deity,  and  called  him- 
self Olympius.2  Besides  his  colossal  statue,  the  temple  was  surrounded 
with  a  whole  forest  of  statues  of  him,  the  anathemata  of  Greek  cities ; 
and  thus  Athens  was  exalted  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  Besides  finishing  this  magnificent  temple,  Hadrian  built  for  the 
Athenians  a  gymnasium  with  a  hundred  columns  of  Libyan  marble, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  little  church  of  Gorgopiko,  near 
the  new  cathedral,  where  Leake  observed  several  marbles  with  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  gymnastic  victories,  and  where  there  are  some  fragments 
of  columns,  &c.^  We  should,  however,  be  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  these 
remains  to  the  gymnasium  called  Diogeneion,  which  must  have  lain 
some^^jhere  in  this  quarter.  Hadrian  founded  a  temple  of  Hera,  and 
another  of  Zeus  Panhellenius ;  also  a  Pantheon  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  with  porticoes  of  the  same  material, 
having  apartments  adorned  with  gilt  roofs  and  alabaster,  and  contain- 
ing sculptures,  pictures,  and  a  library .'^  At  the  bazaar  is  an  extensive 
and  well-preserved  portion  of  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  evidently  part  of 

1  Curtius,  Erlauternder  Text,  S.  47.     .  "  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 

2  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  somewhat  obscure  passago  of  Tausanias,  i. 

3  Ibid.  p.  262,  note;  Breton,  Athenes,  18,0.     See  Siebelis' note, 
p.  242. 
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the  fafade  or  screen  of  a  quadrangular  enclosure,  in  which  these 
buildings  may  have  stood.  The  architectural  details  resemble  those  of 
Hadrian's  arch  at  the  Olympium/  and  thus  confirm  the  idea  that  it 
is  a  structure  of  that  emperor.  Its  site  also  tends  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, since  its  southern  side  occupies  the  breadth  of  the  new  or 
Eoman  agora,  and  lines  drawn  from  its  eastern  and  western  sides  would 
touch  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Propyl«um  of 
the  agora  on  the  other.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  accommo- 
dated to  the  area  of  the  new  market-place,  and  was  designed  as  a 
finish  to  one  of  its  sides.  But  into  this  question  we  shall  enter  more 
at  length  further  on.  Hadrian  also  undertook  an  aqueduct  for  bringing 
water  from  the  Cephisus.  Two  Ionic  columns,  with  part  of  the  archi- 
trave, belonging  to  the  frontispiece  of  a  reservoir,  were  seen  by  Stuart 
about  midway  between  the  city  walls  and  the  Hill  of  St.  George,  or 
Lycabettus  ;  and  on  digging  he  found  vestiges  of  the  other  two  columns. 
These  have  now  disappeared ;  but  the  piers  of  some  arches  which  must 
have  belonged  to  the  same  aqueduct  are  still  extant  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  north  of  Athens,  near  the  village  of  Dervish-Agii.^  As  the  archi- 
trave was  imperfect,  only  half  the  inscription  was  preserved ;  but  Spon 
found  at  Spalatro  a  perfect  copy  of  it  in  a  MS.  two  centuries  old. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  aqueduct  was.  completed  and  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pius  ^  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  140). 

Besides  adorning  Athens  with  these  buildings,  Hadrian  also  pre- 
sented the  Athenians  with  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  gave  them  large 
sums  of  money,  and  a  donation  of  corn  annually.  He  also  instituted 
games,  called  Hadrianeia  in  honour  of  himself.*  He  was  the  greatest 
benefactor  the  Athenians  ever  had,  and  for  this  the  inclination  to  be  so 
sufficed,   since  his   means   were  unlimited;   and  the  Athenians  could 


*  Wilkins,  Atlieniensia,  p.  165. 

2  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  202 ;  Stuart,  Ant.  of 
Athens,  vol.  iii.  eh.  4  ;  Wheler's  Journey, 
p.  374. 

^  It  runs  as  follows  :  Imp  .  Caesar  .  T. 
Aelids  .  Hadriaxus  .  Antoninus  .  Aug  . 
rius  .  Cos  .  Ill  .  Trib  .  Pot  .  II  .  P.  P. 
Aquaeductum  .  IK  .  Novis  .  Atiirnis  . 


COEPTUM  .  A  .  DiVO  .  HaDEIAKO  .   PaTRE  . 
SUO   .   CONSUMMAVIT  .   DEDICAVITQ  .       ScB 

Wheler's  Journey,  p.  374 ;  Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  203. 

*  Dion  Cass,  (Xiphilinus),  Ixix.  16; 
of.  Salmasius  ad  Spart.  V.  Hadr.  (Hist. 
Aug.  t.  i.  p.  176). 


hardly  do  less  than  repay  him  by  creating  a  thirteenth  tribe  with  the 
name  of  Hadrianis.^  It  also  appears,  from  inscriptions  lately  dis- 
covered, that  the  name  of  one  of  the  Attic  months  was  changed  to 
Hadrianon  in  his  honour.^ 

The  two  Antonines,  who  succeeded  Hadrian,  were  also  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Athenians ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
pletion of  Hadrian's  aqueduct  by  Pius,  already  mentioned,  we  know  not 
of  any  buildings  which  they  erected.  We  observed  in  the  theatre  a 
pedestal  inscribed  to  M.  Aurelius,  son  of  Antoninus,  as  irpo^rdrr}^ 
'kdr)vaiwv,  equivalent  perhaps  to  the  Eoman  patronus.  M.  Aurelius 
visited  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  being  initiated,  and  he  established 
there  masters  in  every  branch  of  learning  with  annual  salaries,  whose 
lectures  were  to  be  public.  He  had  himself  studied  under  Greek 
teachers,  and  among  the  rest,  Herodes  Atticus,^  whom  he  ever  afterwards 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  Philostratus  has  preserved  a  letter 
of  Aurelius,  in  which  he  bids  Herodes,  if  he  have  ever  injured  him,  to 
demand  retribution  in  the  temple  of  Athena  previously  to  the  emperor's 

initiation.* 

The  sophists  formed  a  remarkable  feature  in  Athenian  life  under  the 
empire,  and  we  will  here  say  a  few  words  respecting  them.  The  chief 
of  the  sophists  at  Athens  was  said  to  occupy  the  throne  or  cathedra 
(6  T(bv  ao4>LaT(bv  epovo^).  When  the  sophist  Adrian  filled  that  post,  he 
appeared  in  a  magnificent  garment,  and  wearing  the  most  precious 
gems ;  he  drove  to  the  school  in  a  chariot  with  silver  harness,  and  a 
crowd  of  Greeks  escorted  him  home.^  A  still  higher  post,  to  which 
Adrian  was  ultimately  promoted,  was  the  sophistical  chair  at  Eome, 
called  the  upper  throne  (6  av(o  Opovo^).  The  lectures  here  were  delivered 
in  the  Athenaeum  instituted  by  Hadrian.^  To  excel  as  a  sophist  was 
in  those  days  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and  distinction.     M.  Aurelius,  it  is 


'  Pausan.  1.  5,  5. 

'  Vischer,  in  Neues  Schw.  Museum, 
1863,  p.  56. 

'  Capitolin.  V.  Ant.  Phil.  c.  2;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixxi.  31.  M.  Aurelius  himself,  how- 
ever, who  enumerates  his  teachers  in  the 


first  book  of  his  '  Meditations,'  does  not 
mention  Herodes. 

*  Vit.  Sophist,  lib.  ii.  1,  12 ;  of.  ibid. 
X.  4. 

^  Philostr.  ibid.  c.  2. 

«  Aur.  Victor,  Hadr.  2. 
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said,  overwhelmed  Adrian  and  his  family  with  wealth  and  honours/ 
though  he  was  no  admirer  of  the  sophists.  It  was  probably  when  he 
was  young.  On  the  other  hand,  Lucian,  in  his  'Nigrinus,'^  says  that 
these  showy  philosophers  were  not  much  esteemed  at  Athens. 

That  the  character  of  the  Athenians  gradually  became  very  much 
deteriorated  after  the  loss  of  their  independence  cannot,  we  think, 
admit  of  a  question.  The  disfranchisement  and  removal  of  so  many 
citizens  by  Antipater,  the  oppression  of  the  Eomans,  the  cruelty  of 
Sulla,  and  the  custom  of  selling  their  franchise  in  order  to  increase 
their  revenue,  had  indeed  eflfected  a  great  change  in  the  population  of 
Athens  itself.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Piso  described  the  Athenians 
as  virtually  extinct,  and  the  present  race  as  nothing  but  the  offscourings 
of  various  nations.^  In  a  speech  intended  to  excite  animosity  against 
Germanicus  for  the  favour  he  had  shown  them,  something  must  no 
doubt  be  allowed  for  exaggeration ;  but  that  there  was  a  considerable 
degree  of  truth  in  the  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  the  Attic  dialect  in  all  its  purity  was  no  longer 
to  be  looked  for  at  Athens  itself,  but  in  the  midland  districts  of  Attica, 
the  population  of  which  had  not  been  mixed  with  barbarians  and 
foreigners.*  Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Finlay  observes,^  the  Eomans  had 
perhaps  formed  too  contemptible  an  opinion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
adventurers  who  flocked  to  Eome  from  the  Grecian  cities  of  the  East. 

The  Eomans  had  left  the  Greeks  a  considerable  appearance  of 
autonomy.  The  Amphictyonic  Council  still  continued  to  meet  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  and  Augustus  had  added  Nicopolis  to  its 
members.'''  The  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games  were  still 
celebrated.^  With  regard  to  the  Athenians,  they  were  allowed  to  send 
a  guard,  as  in  the  old  times,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos.^  The 
court  of  Aieioj)agus  continued  to  exercise  its  functions,  and  indeed 
with  independence  and  vigour,  for  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  refused  to 


^  Philostr.  ibid.  c.  4. 
'•*  cap.  13. 


*  Greece  under  the  Romans,  p.  78. 
®  Pausan,  x.  8,  2  sq. 


3    (( 


Colluviem  nationum." — Tac.  Ann.  ii. 


55. 


'  Id.  V.  9,  2  si]. 
*"  Id.  viii.  ,33,  1. 


X    7    2  •   ii    "^    "^ 
■.\.  I )  -J ,   II.  _,  ... 


*  Philostrat.  V.  Sophist,  ii.  1,  7. 
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spare,  even  at  the  intercession  of  Piso,  a  person  whom  it  had  con- 
demned of  fraud.^  But  intercourse  with  the  Eomans,  aided  by  the 
foundation  of  Eoman  colonies  in  Greece,  as  Nicopolis  and  Patrae,  helped 
to  deteriorate  the  Greek  character.  The  influence  of  the  two  nations 
on  each  other  was  of  an  opposite  kind.  The  literature  of  Eome  was 
developed,  and  the  rough  Eoman  mind  received  a  polish  which  it  could 
never,  like  the  Attic  genius,  have  attained  by  its  own  efi'orts.  "  Graecia 
capta  ferum  victorem  cepit ;"  but  in  the  process  the  victors  inoculated 
the  Greeks  with  some  of  their  own  barbarousness. 

This  was  particularly  shown  by  the  introduction  of  gladiatorial 
combats  into  Greece.  At  what  time  this  took  place  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining,  but  such  combats  were  certainly  exhibited  in  the  Diony- 
siac  theatre  at  Athens  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  For  Dion 
Chrysostom,  who  flourished  at  that  period,  animadverts  upon  the  subject 
with  indignation,  and  observes  that  often  a  gladiator  was  killed  on  one 
of  those  thrones  where  the  hierophant  and  other  priests  sat ;  alluding 
evidently  to  the  marble  arm-chairs  which  formed  the  first  row  in  the 
theatre,  and  which,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  describe  it,  the 
recent  excavations  have  discovered  in  situ.  The  Athenians,  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  passage  oi  Dion,  had  borrowed  the  spectacle  from  the 
Corinthians,  who  in  the  later  times  were,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Eoman  colony. 
The  Corinthians,  however,  displayed  more  decency  in  its  use,  for  they 
exhibited  these  combats  outside  their  walls,  in  a  sort  of  squalid  hole,  or 
ravine,  in  which  one  would  not  even  like,  says  Dion,  to  bury  a  gentle- 
man.''* It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  profanation  that  the  theatre  which  had 
witnessed  the  performance  of  the  masterpieces  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  should  be  desecrated  by  so  brutal  a  spectacle.  From  the 
life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus,  we  learn  that  the  Athenians  gave 


'  Idem,  i.  28,  5  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  55. 
^  olov    evBvs    TO.    TTfpi    Tous    fiovufidxovs 
nvTO)    (r<f)68pa    t^T^XtoKoo-i    Knpivdiovs    •   .   . 

QXTTf  oi  KoplvdlOl  fxeV    C^O)    TIjS  TToXfOOf  6€(0- 

povcTLV,  (V  xapubpa  Tivi,  nXrjdos  fxev  ^vvapieva 
^(^uadai  ToTTO),  pvnapa  fie  tiXXcos  Koi  ottou 
p.r]8e\i  (iv  /xJjSe  diiylrfif  fH]8fva  tu>v  fXfvBtpcov, 


'Adijvaioi  Sc  €v  T<a6(aTp<ji6€u>vTaiTr)V  KoXfjv 
ravTTjv  3eav  vir  avrfjv  Tr)V  aKpoTroKiv,  ov  tov 
Awwaou  tVi  TTjv  op\r](rTpav  rideaaiv,  coarf 
iroXkaKis  fv  avTois  Tiva  cr(i)aTT€(rdat  rots 
dpuvoiSf  ov  TOV  iepo(pavTi]U  Kal  tovs  aXXovs 
Upfls  dvdyKT]  Kadi^fif. — Orat.  xxxi.  t.  i. 
p.  385  sq.  (Teubner). 
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a  great  deal  of  money  for  criminals,  adulterers,  fornicators,  burglars, 
cut -purses,  kidnappers,  and  others,  and  made  them  fight.     When  tlie 
Athenians  invited  Apollonius  of  Tyana  to  their  assembly,  then  held  in 
the  theatre,  that  philosopher,  who  visited  Greece  in  the  reigns  of  Nero 
and  Galba,  wrote  to  them  that  he  would  not  enter  a  place  polluted  with 
gore.    "  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  that  the  goddess  herself  hath  not  forsaken 
the  Acropolis  since  you  shed  so  much  blood  before  her  eyes.     If  you  go 
on  in  this  fashion  you  will  soon  sacrifice  hecatombs  of  men  instead  of 
oxen  in  your  Panathenaea.     And  canst  thou,  Dionysus,  endure  to  enter 
the  theatre  and  receive  the  libations  of  the  wise  Athenians  in  the  midst 
of  such  slaughter  ?     Thou  hadst  better  begone,  for  Cithieron  is  purer." ' 
Lucian  represents  Demonax  as  exhorting  the  Athenians,  when  they  were 
deliberating  about  the  introduction  of  these  combats  in  emulation  of 
the  Corinthians,  first  to  destroy  the  altar  of  Pity.^    But  if  Demonax 
was  born,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  about  a.d.  90,  the  story  is  refuted 
by  the  authorities   already   quoted-for   both   Dion   Chrysostom  and 
Apollonius  had  animadverted  on  the  custom. 

Of  the  sophists  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  Herodes  Atticus'was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  distinguished.     He  was  of  an  ancient  Mara- 
thonian   family,  and   his   father   had   becomt   suddenly   possessed   of 
immense  additional  wealth  by  the  discovery  of  a  hidden  treasure.     A 
great  part  of  this  he  had   bequeathed  to  the  Athenians,  by  directing 
that  each  citizen  should  receive  a  mina  annually ;  but  his  son  tricked 
them  out  of  it  by  proposing  an  immediate  payment  of  five  min*  apiece, 
and  when  they  came  to  receive  the  money  he  deducted  all  debts  due  to 
his  father  and  grandfather,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  them  got  little  or 
nothing,  while  many  remained  still  indebted.  Hence,  after  he  had  com- 
pleted the  Stadium,  it  was  pleasantly  said  that  it  was  called  Panathenaic, 
because  built  with  the  money  of  all  the  Athenians.    Herodes  also  derived 
much  wealth  from  his  mother,  and  further  increased  his  fortune  by 
marrying  a  rich  lady  named  Kegilla.     When  he  presided  at  the  Pan- 
athenaic festival  he  promised  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  assembled 
in  the  Stadium  to  view  the  games  that  on  the  next  occasion  they 


'  Vit.  Aix.Uon.  Tyan.  lib.  iv.  e.  22. 


'^  Vit.  Demon,  c.  57. 
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should  find  it  covered  with  marble.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  by 
completing  within  the  four  years  a  structure  finer  than  any  theatre  in 
existence.  On  one  side  of  the  Stadium  he  erected  a  Temple  of  Tyche,  or 
Fortune,  with  an  ivory  statue  of  the  goddess  who  rules  the  world.  She 
was  indeed  a  divinity  to  which  he  was  much  indebted.  In  the  same 
Panathen«a  he  improved  the  ship  which  bore  the  peplus,  and  made  the 
latter  more  splendid.  He  altered  the  chlamys  worn  by  the  Athenian 
ephebi  from  black  to  white.^  They  had  previously  worn  black  on  public 
occasions  in  memory  of  the  herald  Copreus^  whom  the  Athenian  youths 
had  killed  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  dragging  the  Heracleidae  from  the 
altar  of  Pity.  Lastly,  Herodes  built  the  Odeium,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  under  the  Acropolis,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  memory 
of  his  wife  Eegilla;  whom,  however,  he  had  been  accused,  though 
falsely,  of  murdering,  by  causing  her  to  be  whipped  in  the  eighth 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Besides  these  magnificent  buildings  at 
Athens,  Herodes  erected  many  more  in  various  Greek  cities.^ 

Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Athens  attained,  through  the 
munificence  of  Herodes,  the  acme  of  its  splendour.  Its  ancient  monu- 
ments still  remained  in  their  original  perfection,  but  from  this  time 
little  or  nothing  appears  to  have  been  added  to  them,  and  soon  after  the 
process  of  decay  must  have  commenced.  It  was  therefore  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  it  should  have  been  visited  and  described  while  in 
the  maturity  of  its  beauty  by  an  inquisitive  and  intelligent  traveller 


'  rhilostr.  V.  Soph.  ii.  1,  3,  p.  550. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  learned  on  this  ix)int.  Meur- 
sius  (Panath.  c.  22)  is  of  opinion  that 
black  was  worn  even  in  the  Panathenaic 
procession.  Petit,  on  the  other  hand,  denies 
that  this  could  have  been  the  case,  as  there 
was  a  law  forbidding  the  use  of  dyed  gar- 
ments on  that  occasion  (Leg.  Att.  p.  95, 
ed.  VVesseling,  1742).  Palmer  supports 
Meursius,  and  replies  to  Petit's  objection 
that  the  black  garments  were  not  dyed 
but  made  of  black  wool.  Olearius  (ad  Phi- 
lostr.  1.  c.)  sides  with  Petit,  while  Wesseling 


(ad  Petit  1.  c.)  cites  a  passage  from  Suidas 
(voc.  a(TKo^op(lv)m  which  it  is  said  that  the 
metics  in  the  pomp  wore  a  purple  chiton, 
and  the  citizens  a  dress  of  whatever  colour 
they  liked  (pi  Se  doTol  ea-dTJra  fix^^t  V 
f^ovXovTo).  This  however  does  not  in- 
validate the  words  of  Philostratus,  which, 
as  Wesseling  observes,  refer  only  to  the 
ephebi  as  a  distinct  class. 

^  The  life  of  Herodes  has  been  wriittn 
by  Philostratus  (Vit.  Soph.  lib.  ii.  1).  Aulus 
Gellius,  who  was  his  pupil,  also  gives  some 
anecdotes  of  him  (N.  A.  i.  2 ;  ix.  2 ;  xix. 
12). 
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like  Paiisanias.     A  city  so  beautiful  and  so  renowned  as  Athens  had  of 
course  attracted  the  notice  of  writers  long  before  his  time.     About  the 
time  of  the  Persian  wars,  Pherecydes  and  Hellanicus  had  composed 
works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Attica,  and  these  were  followed 
by  other  writers— as  Clitodemus,  or  Clidemus,  Marsyas  of  Pella,  Ister, 
Phanodemus,  and  others.'      These  works,  no  doubt,  contained  many 
particulars  concerning  the  early  state  of  Athens  as  a  city ;  but  in  a 
later   age  several  books  were  published  with   the  express  purpose  of 
describing  it  for  the  use  of  travellers.     One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
noted  of   these  authors  was  Polemo,    who  lived  about    two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.     From  his  employing  himself  in  collecting 
inscriptions,  Polemo  obtained  the  name  of  ^TT/Xo/coTra?,  or  the  Pillar- 
cutter.      He  wrote  a  work  in  four  books  on  the  anathemata  in  the 
Acropolis;  another,  in  one  book,  on  the  paintings  in  the  Propyka; 
and  a  third  on  the  Sacred  Way  leading  to  Eleusis.^     Heliodorus,  who 
lived  at  about    the  same  time,  also  employed    himself   in    describing 
Athens,  and  the  elaborateness  with  which  he  performed  this  task  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  devoted  fifteen  books  to  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Acropolis  alone.      He  also  wrote  a  book  concerning  the 
monuments  of  Athens,  and  another  on  the  tripods  consecrated  there.^ 
Other  writers  on  the  same  subject  were  Diodorus,  surnamed  o  UepiTj- 
yvr/]^  (the  Cicerone  or  Guide),  Menacles,  or  Callistratus,  and  Ammonius 
of  Lamptra,  who  wrote  a  book  upon  altars.*     But  of  these  writers  only 
a  few  scattered  fragments  remain,  and  Pausanias  is  the  only  professed 
periegetes  of  Athens  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us.      His  book, 
therefore,  and  the  few  meagre  notices  in  Strabo,  are  the  chief  sources 
of   our   knowledge  about    ancient  Athens,    aided  by    what   incidental 
allusions  we  can  gather  from  the  classical  writers.     But  as  the  works 
of  the  periegetae  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  he  was  pro- 
bably led  from  that  cause  to  treat  of  Attica  and  Athens  less  fully  than 

'  See    Heyne,    ad    Aiwllcxlor.    iii.    14  voce.   GerrnXo?,  'Ou^r<op,  UponvXaia,  NIkt) 

(l>-  809).  ^j,erj.a. 

■'  STab.  p.  386  ;  Athen.  vi.  20,  x.  48,59,  *  Pint.  Thes.  36;  Them.    32;   Ciiuon, 

xi.  43,  72,  xiii.  51  ;  Hari)ocr.  passim.  16  ;    Harpocr.  voce.   'EKaTofinedov,   Kepa- 

3  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  375,  Ilei-sko ;  Haqwr.  ^(tKoy.'Ep^m ;  schol.  Aristopli.  Av,  394,  tVc. 
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of  other  countries,  and  thus  the  omission  of  what  an  ancient  reader 
might  have  deemed  superfluous  becomes  to  us  an  irreparable  loss.     We 
would  gladly  have  sacrificed  some  of   his  historical  narratives   for  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  objects  which  he  saw,  or  a  sketch  of  those 
which  he  has  altogether  omitted.     He  tells  us  himself  that  he  had 
selected  only  the  things  chiefly  memorable.'    Still  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  a  book  which  conveys  so  good  a  general  idea  of  ancient  Athens. 
The  little  that  we  know  of  Pausanias  is  gathered  from  his  own 
writings  and  from  some  passages  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.^     From 
a  comparison  of  these  it  would  appear  that  he  was  a  native  of  the 
Lydian  Magnesia  (Magnesia  ad  Sipylum),  and  that  he  flourished   in 
the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  the  two  Antonines.    .  He  speaks  of  Antinoiis 
as  his  contemporary,  though  he  had  never  seen  him;^  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  he  was  at  all  events  a  youth  at  the  time  of  Antinoiis' 
death,  which  happened  several  years  before  a.d.  138,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Hadrian.     In  another  passage  *  he  alludes  to  the  second  Anto- 
ninus,  or  Marcus  Aurelius,   and  his  wars   against    the  Germans  and 
Sauromat^,  which,   however,  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of   the 
reign  of  that  emperor.     In  the  first  book  of  his  Eliacs '  he  says  that 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since  C.  Julius  Caesar  made 
Corinth  a  colony ;  and  as  this  happened  about  b.c.  46,"  it  follows  that  he 


^  o  bf)  tv  rfi   (rvyypa<j)[i   /xot  Ttj  'ArOidi 
eiravopdoifia  (yevtro,  pf}  ra  iravra  pf  €(f>(^^s, 
dXXa  TO.  paXiara  «|ta  pvTjprjs  f-mXf^dpevov 
un    avTav   dpr^Kivai,   brfKoxro)    8f)  irpo  tov 
Xi'ryov   TOV   es  ^napTu'tTas. —  lib.  iii.  ll,  1- 
From  tlic   word   e7rav6pd<opa   here,    some 
Clitics  have  been  led  to  think  that  Pau- 
sanias was  refening  to  a  second  edition 
of  his  Attica.      But   from  a  passage  in 
that  book  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  selection  from  the 
very  first :  airfKpive  de  diro  ratv  rroWoiv  e^ 
dpxrjs  6  \6yos  poi  to.  es  (rvyypa(f)qv  dvfiKovra. 
— i.  39,  3.     Wherefore  eTravopdapa  seems 
to  mean  *  an  improved  method :'  i.e.  on  that 
of  former  writers.     He  tells  us  in  another 


place  that  he  passed  over  what  others  had 
written  about  Hermolychus  and  riioimio 
(i.  23, 12).  His  book  therefore  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  partly  an  abridgment  of 
former  ones. 

**  In  Aa>pos,  'Ao-KciXtoj/,  2eXevKoj3i;Xos,  &c. 

3  lib.  viii.  9,  4. 

*  Ibid.  43,  4. 

*  v.  1,  1;  cf.  ii.  1,  2. 

•*  Leake  says,  p.  21,  note  :  "  Corinth  an«l 
Carthage  were  taken  and  destroyed  in  the 
same  year,  B.C.  146.  102  years  afterwards, 
or  B.C.  44,  they  were  both  restored  and 
colonized  by  Julius  Caesar."  But  the  term 
of  102  years  cannot  be  fixed  froui  the 
authorities  he  cites  ;  viz.,  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
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must  have  been  writing  that  book  in  a.d.  171.  As  he  was  not  yet 
in  the  middle  of  his  work,  if  he  wrote  his  books  in  consecutive  order, 
we  may  presume  that  he  probably  lived  through  the  reign  of  Aurelius, 
who  died  in  a.d.  178,  and  we  shall  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  very  far 
wrong  in  placing  his  life  between  the  years  110  and  180. 

Like  Herodotus,  whom  he  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  imitate, 
Pausanias  was  a  great  traveller.^  He  appears  to  have  visited  Thebes 
in  Egypt ;  ^  it  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  from  a  passage  in  his  Boeotica 
that  he  had  seen  the  temple  of  the  Libyan  Ammon ;  ^  and  he  says  in 
his  Eliaca  Priora  *  that  he  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  He  appears  also  to  have  visited  Kome  and 
Italy,  and  many  parts. of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  have  travelled 
over  most  or  all  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Greek  language  was 
spoken.  The  fruits  of  his  travels  were  a  work  on  Syria,^  now  lost,  and 
another  entitled  'EWa8o?  Hepirjyr/crt?,  containing  a  description  of  the 
principal  states  of  Greece  proper,  viz.  :  Attica,  Corinth,  Laconia, 
Messene,  Elis,  Achaia,  Arcadia,  Boeotia,  and  Phocis.  The  primary 
object  of  Pausanias  in  visiting  these  countries  appears  to  have  been  to 
describe  the  works  of  art  which  they  contained,  and  thus  to  prepare  a 
sort  of  guide-book  for  the  travelling  connoisseur  of  antiquity.  His 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  statues  and  pictures ;  he  seldom  or 


50;  Appian,  De  Rebus  Pun.  ad  fin. ;  Pausan. 
V.  1, 2,  cf.  ii.  1, 2.  Clinton  also  mentions  the 
restoration  of  these  colonies  under  the  same 
year,  which  was  that  of  Caesar's  assassina- 
tion ;  but  without  fixing  it  in  that  year. 
The  expression  of  Diodorus  (Excerp.  Wes- 
seling,  ii.  591)  that  it  was  almost  exactly 
100  years  from  their  destruction  to  their 
restoration  (biiKTfKvBoTaiv  a\(bov  erwu  cko- 
Tov)  seems  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
the  latter  took  i)lace  in  B.C.  46.  But  Pau- 
sanias' expression  *  to  his  time '  (es  e/xO  ^*^ 


verv  vague. 


^  We  do  not  see  how  Leake  (p.  29)  can 


infer  from  iv.  35,  G,  that  Pausanias  had 
"  particularly  examined  JopjKi."  Where 
it  is  evident  that  he  speaks  only  from 
hearsay ;  since  he  goes  on  to  mention  that 
he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  (ldu>v  oi8a) 
some  black  water  at  Astura,  warm  baths 
of  Atarneus,  opjwsite  Lesbos.  Whence 
we  conclude  that  he  had  not  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  the  water  described  at  Joppa. 

*  i.  42,  2. 

3  ix.  16,  1. 

*  V.  7,  3. 

*  Stephanus  Byzant.  voc.  2fX€VKo^j]\os. 
Tzetzes,  Cliil.  vii.  167. 
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never  describes  the  architecture  of  a  building.  But  he  mentions  the 
temples  and  other  structures  which  were  worthy  of  notice  either  from 
their  importance,  their  antiquity,  their  beauty,  or  the  historical  asso- 
ciations connected  with  them ;  and  as  he  does  this,  at  all  events  when 
treating  of  Athens,  in  the  local  order  in  which  they  stood,  his  book 
incidentally  becomes  a  valuable  topographical  guide.  But  Pausanias 
was  not  only  a  lover  of  art.  He  was  also  a  devout  pagan,  and  a  curious 
inquirer  into  history  and  antiquities ;  and  hence  his  work  rises  some- 
times almost  to  the  dignity  of  history,  from  its  containing  many  mytho- 
logical and  historical  relations  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 

author. 

It  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  thing  for  us,  that  Pausanias  possessed  no 
false  and  afifected  enthusiasm  for  art.  He  does  not,  like  some  of  our 
modern  sesthetical  critics,  treat  us  to  long  disquisitions  intended  rather 
to  display  the  beauties  of  the  writer's  style  than  that  of  the  objects  on 
which  it  is  employed.  Hence  he  has  not  only  more  space  for  the 
enumeration  of  works  of  art,  but  we  may  also  have  a  more  confident 
reliance  that  those  mentioned,  were  really  masterpieces.  He  has, 
indeed,  on  this  account,  been  accused  of  coldness  and  insensibility  ;  and 
it  has  been  said  that  his  highest  expression  of  admiration  for  anything 
is,  that  it  is  "  worth  seeing  "  {dea^  a^uov).  But,  as  he  travelled  over 
Greece  in  quest  of  works  of  art,  he  could  hardly  have  been  indifferent 
to  their  beauties  ;  and  in  his  days  the  appreciation  of  them  must  have 
differed  from  our  own.  The  statues,  at  all  events,  must  then  have  been 
a  hundredfold  more  numerous,  and  even  those  of  the  second  class  made 
a  nearer  approach  to  excellence  than  our  modern  ones.  Amidst  such  a 
galaxy  of  beauty,  to  say  that  an  object  was  worth  seeing  would  have 
conveyed  a  diff'erent  idea  to  ancient  ears  than  it  does  to  us,  who  from 
the  paucity  of  master-works  are  apt  to  fall  into  raptures  over  the  few 
which  come  under  our  observation. 

It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  us  that  Pausanias  should  have 
been  correct  than  that  he  should  have  been  enthusiastic  ;  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  in  this  respect  he  appears  to  have  been  all  that  we  could 
desire.     Some  eminent  critics  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  merely 
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from  a  study  of  his  text.  Thus  Bayle  (in  his  '  Dissertation  on  Hippo- 
manes  ')  quotes  him  in  preference  to  Pliny ;  and  Mitford  preferred  him 
as  an  authority  to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plutarch.^  But  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  correctness  of  his  descriptions  has 
been  verified  by  eye-witnesses  in  modern  times.  Thus  the  late  Lord 
Broughton  writes :  "  Pausanias  alone  will  enable  you  to  feel  at  home  in 
Greece;  and  it  is  true  that  the  exact  conformity  of  present  appearances 
with  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  Itinerary,  is  no  less  surprising 
than  satisfactory."-  This  judgment  has  been  remarkably  confirmed  by 
recent  excavations  at  the  Acropolis,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  it. 

Pausanias  probably  omits  no  place  or  building  which  contained 
statues  or  pictures  by  the  great  masters ;  but  the  rule  by  which  he 
mentioned  some  objects,  and  passed  over  others,  appears  capricious. 
That  he  should  have  left  most  of  the  Eoman  buildings  unnoticed  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  national  feeling ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
why  he  should  not  have  named  several  interesting  objects  of  Greek 
antiquity,  which  must  have  lain  in  his  route,  as  the  Leocorion,  the 
altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  &c.  But  the  most  striking  omission  in 
the  eyes  of  any  modern  visitor  of  Athens  is  the  Pnyx.  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  way  of  accounting  for  this  is,  that  the  quarter  of  the 
Pnyx  not  containing  any  remarkable  buildings  or  objects  of  art,  and  the 
place  of  assembly  itself  being  then  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation, 
it  did  not  form  one  of  the  regular  places  to  which  visitors  were  con- 
ducted. And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  method  in  which  Pausanias 
wrote  his  book. 

The  renown  of  Athens,  and  the  treasures  of  art  which  it  contained 
made  it  the  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  there  were  professed  ciceroni,  who,  like  the  valets-de 
place  of  continental  Europe,  conducted  them  to  the  principal  objects  of 
interest.  It  has  been  not  improbably  supposed  that  the  work  of  Pau- 
sanias was  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  bald  and  parrot-like  details 


I 
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^  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  78. 


^  Hobhoiise,  Journey  through  Albania,  i.  214 . 
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of  such  guides.*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  periegesis 
of  Athens  was  conducted  in  the  strictest  and  most  methodical  order. 
This  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  for  Athenian  topography.  If  ho 
visited  the  different  objects  without  any  settled  method,  and  put  them 
down "  at  random  in  his  book,  it  can  be  no  guide  to  their  situation ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  took  them  in  the  local  order  in  which 
they  occurred,  it  is  evident  that  his  work  affords  a  most  valuable  topo- 
graphical clue.    It  becomes,  therefore,  important  to  show  that  such  was 

really  his  plan. 

The  best  proof  of  Pausanias'  strictly  methodical  way  of  proceeding 
is  his  description  of  the  Acropolis  ;  because  the  objects  there  being  still 
pretty  perfect,  we  are  able  to  follow  him  step  by  step.  Here  every- 
thing is  noted  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs ;  first,  the  temple  of 
Nike  Apteros,  then  the  Propylaea  and  Pinacotheca,  next  several  statues 
and  other  objects,  which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  recent  excavations 
have  discovered  to  be  in  the  precise  situation  which  he  indicates.  He 
then  proceeds  round  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  and  after  describing 
the  Parthenon  and  adjacent  objects,  returns  by  the  Erechtheium,  and 
the  northern  side.  Hence  a  presumption  that  his  description  of  the 
whole  city  was  done  in  the  same  methodical  way.  And  that  this  was 
the  case  is  confirmed  by  another  of  his  routes,  viz.,  that  from  the 
Prytaneium  round  the  base  of  the  Acropolis  to  its  entrance,  which  also 
contains  well  identified  objects  :  some  still  existing,  as  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates  and  the  theatre;  and  others  so  well  ascer- 
tained from  classical  authorities  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  their  site. 
The  same  thing  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  general  method  of  his 
book,  which  is  divided  into  several  convenient  portions  or  walks,  begin- 
ning with  those  nearest  to  the  ports ;  a  method  which  it  would  have 
been  quite  unnecessary  to  follow  if  the  description  of  the  objects  had 
been  his  only  aim,  and  if  he  had  not  also  consulted  the  convenience  of 
the  visitor,  by  taking  him  through  the  various  parts  of  the  city  in  a 
regular  order.     We  will  therefore  proceed  to  sketch  out  these  various 

^  See  Ulrichs,  Roisen  u.  T'orschungen  in  Griecheuland,  Th.  ii.  S.  148  ff. 
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routes,  and  then  accompany  him  through  each  of  them ;  which  will  be 
a  method  as  convenient  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  ancients,  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  city  and  its  monuments. 

Pausanias  assumes  that  the  traveller  may  have  landed  either  at 
Phalerum  or  Peiraeeus ;  and  therefore  conducts  him  to  the  city  by  each 
of  the  roads  leading  from  those  ports,  in  order  that  he  may  describe 
the  objects  found  on  them  ;  but  it  is  only  on  his  second  walk,  namely, 
from  Peiraeeus,  that  he  actually  makes  his  entry.  By  what  gate  he 
entered  is  a  contested  point;  and  as  the  topography  of  the  most 
important  portion  of  his  periegesis,  embracing  the  agora  and  its 
neighbourhood,  depends  upon  this  question,  we  must  endeavour  to 
determine  it. 

If,  as  we  have  shown,  the  agora  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Areiopagus, 
there  are  only  two  gates  which  will  at  all  suit  the  account  of  Pausanias,' 
viz.,  the  Dipylon,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  walls,  and  the  Porta 
Peiraica,  between  the  so-called  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  church  of 
Agios  Athanasios.     Any  entrance  to  the  southward  of  these,  as  between 
the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx  Hill,  or  between  the  latter  and  the 
Museium  Hill,  would  leave  too  long  a  space  between  the  gate  and  the 
agora  to  be  filled  up  by  the  objects  described  by  Pausanias ;  and  accord- 
ingly topographers  who  have  adopted  such  an  entrance,  as  Forchhammer 
and  Dr.  Wordsworth,  place  their  agora  on  the  south  side  of  the  Areio- 
pagus.    Another  objection  is,  that  had  Pausanias  entered  on  this  side, 
he  must  have  passed  near  the  Pnyx,  and  could  hardly  have  avoided 
mentioning  so  important  an  object. 

Dr.  Curtius  is  the  chief  advocate  for  the  Dipylon.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal arguments  is  drawn  from  the  Pompeium  and  the  temple  of 
Demeter  which  Pausanias  mentions  as  just  within  the  Gate,  and  which 
Curtius  thinks  were  placed  there  through  a  kind  of  mystical  connection 
with  Eleusis,  to  which  the  Dipylon  led.^  This  appears  to  us  altogether 
fanciful.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  Pompeium  was  intended  not 
only  for  the  preparation  of  the  Eleusinian  processions,  but  also  of  the 

*  Attische  Stud.  i.  GO,  and  ii.  17,  note. 


i 


Panathenaic.  For  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  not  only  for  yearly  pro- 
cessions, but  also  for  those  which  recurred  at  a  longer  interval;'  by 
which  he  must  mean  the  great  Panathenaea.  Let  us  also  observe  that 
the  image  of  lacchus,  which  Pausanias  tells  us  was  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Demeter  near  the  gate  by  which  he  entered,  was  carried 
through  the  agora  in  the  Eleusinian  procession;^  which  of  course  it 
would  have  been  had  the  temple  and  the  Pompeium  been  near  the 
Peiraic  Gate ;  but  not  if  the  procession  started  from  the  Dipylon. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the 
Dipylon  formed  the  ordinary  entrance  to  the  city  from  Peiraeeus.  Thus, 
after  landing  at  Peiraeeus,  Attalus  is  described  as  entering  the  city  by 
that  gate;^  and  in  the  'Navigium'  of  Lucian,*  Lycinus,  one  of  the 
party  coming  up  from  Peiraeeus,  says  that  he  will  make  his  vow  in  the 
last  half  stadium  before  arriving  at  the  Dipylon.  Now,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  entrance  of  Attalus,  which  was  a  state  one  and  attended 
by  crowds,  the  Dipylon  might  have  been  selected  as  the  handsomest 
and  most  convenient  entrance.  Indeed,  there  was  not  so  great  an 
interval  between  the  two  gates  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  very  much 
importance  by  which  one  entered ;  and  for  some  parts  of  the  city  the 
Dipylon  might  have  been  the  more  convenient.  But  the  very  name  of 
the  Peiraic  Gate  proves  that  it  was  the  usual  entrance  from  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  therefore  that  it  must  have  offered  the  shortest  route  to  the  heart 
of  the  city  ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  this  was  so. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  one  and  the 
same  road  would  have  served  from  the  Peiraeeus,  both  to  the  Dipylon 
and  the  Peiraic  Gate ;  and  this  was  probably  the  ayLtaf trov,  or  carriage- 
road  mentioned  by  Xenophon^  as  leading  to  Peiraeeus,  and  by  Plato  as 
running  under  and  outside  the  northern  Long  Wall;®  but  on  nearing 
the  city  it  must  have  branched  into  two — one  branch  proceeding  to  the 


*  oiKoboiXT)^a  €s  TrapacTKfVTjv  forrt  Twi' 
TTOfinup,  as  Trffinovfri,  Tcis  fi(v  aua  ttoi/  erof, 
Tiis  8f  Koi  \fi6vov  diaXfinovTfs. — i.  2,  4. 

2  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Kan.  323. 

^  Polyb.  lib.  xvi.  c.  25. 


*  c.  17. 

^  Hellen.  ii.  4,  10. 


«  Kepnbl.   iv.   p.   439  (iii.,   i.   p.  203, 
Bekk.). 
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Porta  Peiraica,  the  other  in  a  more  northerly  direction  to  the  Dipylon. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  first-named  portion  of  the  road,  and  near  the  gate 
ipv  iT6pp(o  roiv  irvXCiv),  that  Pausanias  saw  the  monument  consisting  of 
a  warrior  standing  by  his  horse,  which  has  not  improbably  been  identi- 
fied with  the  heroum  of  Chalchedon,  father  of  one  of  the  wives  of 
Theseus,  and  which,  according  to  Plutarch/  stood  at  the  Peiraic  Gate. 
And  this  forms  another  probable  argument  that  Pausanias  entered  by 
that  gate.  He  must  certainly  have  gone  out  at  the  Dipylon  to  visit 
the  Academy  (c.  29) ;  and  he  mentions  quite  a  different  set  of  objects 
outside  of  it. 

Another  circumstance,  which  will  appear  when  we  come  to  describe 
the  agora,  is,  that  the  buildings  and  other  objects  on  it  cannot  be 
arranged  with  so  much  regularity  and  with  such  conformity  to  the  text 
of  Pausanias,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  entered  by  the  Dipylon,  as 
they  can  if  he  passed  through  the  Peiraic  Gate.^ 

Assuming,  then,  that  he  entered  by  this  last,  we  will  proceed  to 
sketch  out  his  different  routes  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  His  first 
day's  work  (c.  2-14)  embraces  the  street  leading  from  the  gate  to  the 
Cerameicus  or  agora,  and  all  the  buildings  and  monuments  which  lay 
on  the  south  side  of  the  agora,  as  far  as  the  Eleusinium  and  the  temple 
of  Eucleia,  which  must  have  marked  its  eastern  boundary  ;  after  which 
he  returns  to  that  part  of  the  agora  at  which  he  had  entered  it,  viz., 
the  Stoa  Basileius,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  remainder  of  it. 

In  this  route,  however,  he  is  supposed  to  have  committed  an  irregu- 
larity which  does  not  occur  in  any  other,  and  to  have  suddenly  left  the 
agora,  to  which  it  was  devoted,  in  order  to  visit  the  fountain  Ennea- 
crunos  and  other  objects  assumed  to  have  been  in  quite  a  distant  part 
of  the  city,  the  description  of  which  has  no  reasonable  connection  with 


»  Thes.  27.  See  Leake,  p.  233  sq. ; 
Bursian,  Geogr.  v.  Griecli.  i.  278  f. 

'^  The  argument  of  Bursian  and  others 
that  Pausanias  must  have  entered  by  the 
PeiraTeGate,l)ecauseitis  some  time  before 
lie  arrives  at  the  Cerameicus,  whereas  had 


he  passed  tlirougli  the  Dipylon,  he  uas 
already  in  it,  would  have  been  conclusive 
but  for  the  fact  that  Pausanias  si)eaks  of  the 
Cerameicus  only  as  the  wjura,  and  not  as 
the  district. 
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the  present  route.  All  this  part  of  the  city  forms  the  subject  of  a  subse- 
quent tour,  in  describing  which  he  mentions  objects  which  must  have 
been  close  to  those  he  has  described  before,  if  they  were  really  there ;  yet 
he  does  not  say  that  he  has  been  there  previously,  or  assign  any  reason 
for  this  arbitrary  and  inconvenient  separation  of  things  supposed  to 
have  been  united.  When  we  consider  the  regularity  of  his  method  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  there  is  a  prima  facie  improbability 
that  he  should  have  done  this ;  but  as  the  inquiry  is  rather  long,  we 
have  discussed  it  in  an  Appendix.^ 

All  the  remaining  walks  of  Pausanias  are  accomplished  in  the  most 
regular  manner,  and  afford  not  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  a 
deviation.  In  his  fourteenth  chapter  (§  5)  he  begins  a  new  walk, 
having  completed  the  description  of  the  south  side  of  the  agora,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  his  first.  Starting  again  from  the  same  point, 
the  Stoa  Basileius,  he  now  completes  his  description  of  the  west  and 
north  sides  of  the  agora  or  Cerameicus,  and  their  neighbourhood,  and 
then  proceeds  into  the  new,  or  Koman,  agora,  which  lay  to  the  east  of 
it.  The  description  of  this  and  the  adjacent  objects,  as  the  gymnasium 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Theseium,  and  the  sanctuaries,  &c.,  under  the  north 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  agora,  as  far 
as  and  including  the  Prytaneium,  completes  this  route.  His  third 
walk  begins  from  the  Prytaneium  (c.  18,  4),  just  beyond  which 
building  two  roads  branched  off.  One  of  these,  leading  to  the  Olym- 
pium  and  the  objects  on  both  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  is  the  subject  of  this 
third  walk  (c.  18,  4,  to  c.  20).  For  his  fourth  walk  he  returns  again 
to  the  Prytaneium,  and  takes  the  other  road  through  the  street  of 
Tripods,  round  the  eastern  and  southern  base  of  the  Acropolis  to  its 
western  entrance,  and  entering  by  the  Propylsea,  visits  all  the  objects 
of  interest  on  its  summit.  Having  returned  to  the  Propylaea,  his  fifth 
walk  (c.  28,  4,  to  29,  1)  is  employed  on  the  objects  around  and  below 
them,  and  the  mention  of  the  Areiopagus  leads  him  to  give  an  account 
of  the  other  Attic  courts  of  justice.     This  closes  his  description  of  the 


See  Appendix  No.  1. 
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city ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  book  is  occupied  in  describing  the 
Academy,  the  Sacred  Way,  Eleusis,  and  the  towns,  mountains,  and 
islands  of  Attica. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  a  general  notion  of  the  plan  and 
method  of  Pausanias,  we  will  now  accompany  him  in  his  walks,  sup- 
plying, so  far  as  we  can,  some  additional  particulars  which  he  left 
unnoticed,  and  describing,  where  they  exist,  the  present  state  of  the 
monuments  which  he  saw.  This  will  convey  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  Athenian  topography,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  which  a 
description  of  the  Panathenaic  and  Eleusinian  processions  will  help  to 
complete. 


o 


<» 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Pausanias  at  Munychia— riialernm— Pcirjeeus— Road  to  Athens— rompcium— Temple 
of  Dcnicter— Porticoes— Ampliictyon,  &c.— Ceranieicus  or  Agora— Described — 
Cycli— St,oa  Basilcius— Zens  Elcutherius— Aix)llo  Patrons— Metroum— Archives — 
Koad  to  Pnyx — Bonleuterinm — Tholns— Eponymi — Varions  Statnes— Altar  of 
twelve  Godg — Temple  of  Arcs — Statnes — Odeium — Orchestra — Wooden  Theatre  — 
Enneacrnnns— Eleusinium — Simon — Encleia. 

Pausanias  (c.  i.)  mentions  three  Athenian  ports — Munychia,  Phalerum, 
and  PEiRiEEUS.  Of  the  first  he  only  says  that  it  contained  a  temple 
of  the  Munychian  Artemis.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  particularly  a 
military  port  and  seldom  a  landing-place  for  strangers. 

Phalerum  w^as  an  Attic  deme  of  the  tribe  iEantis,  having  for  its 
eponymous  hero  Phalerus,  a  grandson  of  Erechtheus.  From  its  greater 
antiquity  it  was  natural  that  it  should  contain  more  objects  of  curiosity 
and  veneration  than  the  other  ports,  and  Pausanias  notices  several  here, 
the  first  of  them  being  a  temple  of  Demeter  close  to  the  port.  In  a  pas- 
sage of  his  Phocica  (x.  35,  2)  he  again  adverts  to  this  temple,  and  says 
that  it  was  in  a  half  burnt  state,  as  it  was  left  by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks 
who  opposed  them  having  resolved  that  several  of  their  temples  should 
remain  in  that  condition,  as  memorials  of  perpetual  enmity.  Near  it 
was  a  temple  of  Athena  Sciras,  which,  as  we  learn  further  on,^  was 
founded  by  a  soothsayer  named  Sciros,  from  Dodona,  at  the  time  when 
the  Eleusinians  were  waging  war  with  Erechtheus.  A  little  beyond  it 
was  a  temple  of  Zeus.  There  were  also  altars  to  the  unknown  gods,  to 
certain  heroes,  to  the  children  of  Theseus,  and  to  Phalerus,  who, 
according  to  Athenian  tradition,  sailed  with  Jason  to  Colchis.  There 
was  also  an  altar,  according  to  diligent  antiquaries,  of  Androgens,  son 
of  Minos,  here  worshipped   as   a  hero.     The   objects   enumerated  by 

1  i.  30,  3 ;  ef.  Strab.  ix.  393. 
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Pausanias  may  be  supplemented  with  a  tomb  of  Aristeidcs/  and  a  place 
called  the  Oschophorium.^  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  last  of  the  Attic 
orators,  whose  native  place  it  was,  and  who  is  Plutarch's  authority 
about  Aristeides,  said  that  he  had  also  possessed  a  farm  here.  Ac- 
cording to  Diogenes  Laertius,^  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Mus^us, 
bearing  an  epitaph  which  he  gives,  was  at  Phalerum ;  but  Pausanias,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on,  places  it  at  the  Museium  Hill,  a  view  to  which 
the  name  of  the  hill  gives  some  colour.  The  spring  at  the  Acropolis 
called  Clepsydra  was  said  to  have  run  underground  into  the  harbour  of 
Phalerum.-^  This  place  was  famous  for  a  little  fish  called  aphye  {^vrj), 
which,  when  caught  in  other  places,  seems  not  to  have  been  much 
relished.^ 

The  mention  of  the  anonymous  altars  suggests  the  idea  that  St. 
Paul  may  probably  have  landed  at  Phalerum,  from  that  well-known 
passage  in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians,^  where  he  says  that,  when 
coming  through  {h^epx6^levo<i)  he  observed  an  altar  inscribed  To  the 
Unknown  God.^     Such  altars,  called  l3o>fiol  av^vvtioL,  were  not  uncom- 
mon  in  the  Attic   demes.     Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Epime- 
nides   (i.  110),  explains  their  origin  as  follows.     The  Athenians,  when 
labouring  under  a  great  pest,  sent  for  Epimenides  from  Crete,  who 
expiated  the  city  by  collecting  on  the  Areiopagus  a  number  of  black 
and  white  sheep,  and   suffering  them  to  stray  whither  they  would  ; 
when,  wherever  one  of  them  might  lie  down,  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered 
to  the  proper  god.     St.  Chrysostom,  on  the  other  hand,  says«  that  such 
altars  were  erected  by  the  Athenians  for  fear  of  having  overlooked  some 
deity.     There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  an  altar  of  this  kind  in 


^  Pint.  Arist.  1. 

^  Ilcsych.  in  voc. 

3  lib.  i.  3. 

*  Schol  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  912;  Vesp. 
853;  Av.  1694. 

^  Athen.  iv.  13 ;  iii.  71 ;  vii.  22. 

®  Acts  xvii.  22.  In  this  passnr;e  the 
word  8ei(n8aifj.ou€(TTepovs  should,  i>erhaps, 
be  interpreted  "somewhat  religious"  ratfier 
thnn  "  too  sui)crstitious  "  as  in  our  ver- 


sion ;  for  it  may  have  a  good,  as  well  as 
a  bad,  sense,  and  an  orator  like  St.  Paul 
would  hardly  have  begun  his  address  with 
a  sort  of  insult. 

'  According  to  (Ecumenius,  cited  by 
Meursius  (Peira.^eus,c.  10),  the  full  inscri])- 
tion  was  Qtoh  'Aaias,  koL  EvpMtrrjs,  kui 
At^VTjs,  6(w  ayva>(TT(^  Kiu  ^cVo).  f 'f.  Pliilostr. 
V.  AjK)llon.  vi.  11. 

^  Homilies  on  the  Acts,  xxxviii. 


Athens  itself;  for  in  the  dialogue  entitled  '  Philopatris,'  attributed, 
most  probably  falsely,  to  Lucian,  Critias  is  made  to  swear  by  the 
Unknown  God  in  Athens.^ 

Cape  Colias,  whither,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet,  the 
remnants  of  it  were  carried  by  the  waves,  is  about  twenty  stades  distant 
from  Phalerum.  It  had  an  image  of  Aphrodite  Colias,  and  of  the  deities 
called  Genetyllides,  which  Pausanias  took  to  be  the  same  as  those  called 
by  the  Phocaeans  Genna'idae. 

On  the  road  from  Phalerum  to  Athens  was  a  temple  of  Hera, 
having  neither  roof  nor  doors.  It  was  said  to  have  been  burnt  by 
Mardonius,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  left  unrestored  by 
the  Athenians  for  the  reason  before  given.  The  image  of  the  goddess 
was  by  some  ascribed  to  Alcamenes;  but  as  it  was  damaged  by  the  fire, 
it  could  not  have  been  his  work,  since  he  lived  after  the  Persian 
wars  (c.  1,  4).^  On  arriving  at  the  city  there  was  a  monument  of  the 
Amazon  Antiopc  (c.  2,  1).  Pausanias,  therefore,  must  have  arrived  at 
the  Itonian  Gate,  where  this  monument  was,  as  we  have  before  shown.'* 

Such  were  the  objects  to  be  seen  at  Phalerum,  and  on  the  road 
between  it  and  Athens.  At  Peir.eeus  Pausanias  adverts  to  the  docks  or 
ship-sheds  (i/ew?  oIkol),  and  the  tomb  erected  to  Themistocles,  at  the 
largest  harbour,  after  his  bones  had  been  brought  from  Magnesia. 
Plutarch  describes  it  as  an  immense  /cp^/Tri?,  or  base,  with  an  altar-like 
elevation  on  it.*  We  have  spoken  of  this  monument  before  (supra,  p.  121). 
But  the  most  remarkable  object  was  a  temenos  sacred  to  Zeus  and 
Athena,  with  bronze  images  of  both  the  deities.  Zeus  held  in  his 
hands  a  sceptre  and  a  figure  of  Nike  or  Victory,  whilst  Athena  had  a 
lance.  There  was  also  a  picture  by  Arcesilaiis  of  Leosthenes,  who 
defeated  the  Macedonians,  and  his  sons  (c.  1,  2). 

Strabo  appears  to  allude  to  this  temple  under  the  title  of  Zeus  Soter, 
or  the  Saviour,^  and    he    says  that  there  were  in  it  small   porticoes, 


*   Nr)  Tou" Ay vaxTTov  iu  ^A6r)uaii. — C.  9. 

^  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
Pausanias  in  this  obscure  passage.  (The 
quotations  from  that  author,  where  no  book 
is  cited,  are  of  course  from  the  '  Attica '). 


^  Above,  p.  61  and  10r>. 

*  Vit.  Them.  c.  32. 

^  TO    iepov    Tnv  Aios  tov    Scorijpoi:, — ix. 


]X  396. 
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containing  some  admirable  pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  artists.  These 
had  probably  vanished  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  or  else  he  mentions 
only  that  of  Arcesilaiis  on  account  of  its  superior  excellence,  or  for  its 
subject.  Arcesilaiis  was  an  encaustic  painter,  who  flourished  a  little 
after  Alexander  the  Great.^  Pliny  alludes  to  the  statue  of  Athena  as 
a  very  admirable  one,  the  work  of  Cephisodotus.'-^ 

On  the  shore  was  a  long  portico,  which  the  coast  people  used  as  a 

market,  and  there  was  another  market  for  those  who  lived  further  off. 

Among  the  porticoes  was  a  place  called  Deigma,  where  samples  were 

shown  of  goods  on  sale  {^e^y^la,  '  a  sample  'j,  and  where,  also,  there  seems 

to  have  been  counters  of  bankers  or  money-changers.     It  was  from  its 

nature   a   kind    of   exchange,   or    meeting-place    for    Athenians   and 

foreigners,  consequently  a  gossiping  place,  as  it  is  characterized  by  . 

Aristophanes.^      Xenophon    records   a   kidnapping    of    merchants    and 

skippers  from  it,^  and  Polyaenus  a  plundering  of  the  bankers'  counters 

by  Alexander  of  Pherae."     Behind  the  portico  were  statues  of  Zeus 

AND  Demos,  executed  by  Leochares.     Images  of  the  people  personified 

were  sufficiently  common  at  Athens.     Parrhasius  is  said  to  have  painted 

the  Athenian   Demos   in  a  very  ingenious   manner,    representing   all 

its  conflicting  passions— its  anger,  clemency,  pride,  humility,  &c.,''  as 

they  are  so  humorously  sketched  by  Aristophanes  in  his  'Knights' 

(v.    719    sq.,    1111    sq.).     Such   personifications   were   not   altogether 

peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  for  Pausanias  mentions  at  Sparta  a  colossal 

statue  of  the  Spartan  people.^     The  conjunction,  however,  of  Demos 

with  Zeus  at  Peiraeeus  shows  that   the  people  were  not  only  personified 

but  also  deified.     This  fact  was  denied  by  Boeckh  f  but  it  has  been 

subsequently  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  a  throne  in  the 

Dionysiac  theatre  inscribed  to  the  priest  of  Demos  and  the  Graces." 

Several  other  inscriptions  to  the  same  purport  have  been  discovered. 


>  Pliu.  H.  N.  XXXV.  122  (Sillig). 
^  Ibid,  xxxiv.  74. 

3  Eq.  975,  et  ibi  schol.     Cf.  Harpocr.  in 
voc;  Demosth.  adv.  Polycl.  p.  1214. 
*  Ildlen.  V.  1,21. 


'  Stratag.  vi.  2,  2. 

«  Plin.  H.  X.  xxxv.  69. 

"  lib.  iii.  11,  8. 

"  In  the  Monats-Berielit  dcr  Berl.  Akad. 
Oct.  1853. 
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Conon  erected  near  the  sea  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  (c.  1,  3),  after 
defeating  the  Lacedaemonians  off  Cnidos,^  where  Aphrodite  was  par- 
ticularly" worshipped,  and  had  three   temples.      But   perhaps  Conon's 
work  was  only  an  enlargement  of  the  temple  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  Themistocles  erected  to  Aphrodite  Aparchos  in  the  Peirseeus. 
This  Aphrodisium  has  been  mistaken  by  Leake  and  others  for  the  name 
of  one  of  the  ports,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  scholia  to  the 
'  Pax '  of  Aristophanes  (v.  1M\     Of  the  harbours  of  the  Peiraeeus,  the 
scholiast  mentions  only  Cantharus,  because  that  is  the  one  which  occurs 
in  the  text  of  his  author.    Callicrates,  or  Menecles,  cited  in  that  scholium, 
says  that  Cantharus  is  one  of  the  three  shut-up  {K\eicTToh<;)  harbours  of 
Peiraeeus,  and   that   it  had   sixty   ship-sheds;    then   came  {eha)   the 
Aphrodisium,  and  then  five  stoae  encircling  the  vPeiraic)  harbour.    These 
no  doubt  formed  the  portico  alluded  to  by  Pausanias,  as  used  by  the  sea- 
board people  for  a  market,  which  was  probably  in  five  divisions,  to  allow 

of  thoroughfares.     The  other  two  shut-up  harbours  were  Munychia  and 

Zea  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peira'ic  peninsula. 

At  the  time  of  Pausanias'  visit,  Peiraeeus  must  have  been  in  a  sad 

state  of  decay.     Already  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Philiscus, 

the  comic  poet,  had  compared  it,  with  allusion  to  its  walls,  to  a  great 

empty  walnut-shell : 

llfipauvs  Kupvov  fiiy  ((ttX  koI  Kfvupr 

and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  Strabo  found  there  only  a  few  houses 
round  the  ports  and  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter.  Dodwell  saw  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  remains  of  a  great  quantity 
of  wells,  cisterns,  and  subterranean  chambers  cut  in  the  rock,^  which 
must  have  given  it  much  the  appearance  of  the  rock-city  on  the  southern 

hills  of  Athens. 

On  the  road  from  Peiraeeus  to  Athens,  Pausanias  observed  remains 
of  the  Long  Walls  which  Conon  had  restored  after  the  battle  of  Cnidos 


'  Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  3,  10  sq. 

2  Anthol.  Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  708. 

=*  Tour,  i.  p.  42G.     He  calls  it  Mouny 


chia;  by   which   however   he  appears   to 
mean  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula 

o  2 
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(c.  2,  2).  Those  built  l)y  Themistocles  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
by  the  Persians,  had  been  pulled  down,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  The  most  remarkable  tombs  on  the  road  were  those  of 
Menander  and  of  Euripides.  But  the  latter  was  only  a  cenotaph ;  for 
Euripides  was  buried  in  Macedonia,  where  he  had  been  a  guest  at  the 
court  of  King  Archelaiis.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  gate  was  another 
tomb,  having  on  it  a  warrior  standing  by  his  horse.  Pausanias  knew 
not  whom  it  represented,  but  only  that  it  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 
It  belonged  probably  to  the  heroum  of  Chalcodon  (above,  p.  63). 

The  first   object  on  entering  the  city  was  a  building  called  the 
PoMPEiuM,  in  which  were  prepared  the  solemn  religious  processions 
whether  they  were  annual,  or  whether  they  recurred  after  an  interval 
of  years.     Pausanias  gives  no  further  account  of  it ;  but  we  know  from 
other  sources  that  it  contained  a  bronze  statue  or  bust  {eUcov)  of  Socrates 
executed  by  Lysippus,^  and  a  painted  portrait  of  Isocrates.^     As  the 
depot  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  {lep^  ..,,/,  ^o/.7re?,)  ..^ed 
m  the  processions  and  games,  it  must  have  contained  a  considerable 
treasure,  which  indeed  Pericles  enumerated  among  the  resources  of  the 
state.^     Alcibiades  was  accused  of  using  these  vessels  for  domestic  pur- 
poses.^   They  were  under  the  custody  of  the  Architheori.    Harpocration 
says,^  from  Philochorus,   that  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  was  applied  to  the  making  of  such  utensils;  but  these  as  we 
have  seen,  could  not  have  been  the  first.     Lycurgus,  the  orator,  'among 
his  other  benefactions  to  the  Athenians,  presented  them  with  some  gold 
and  ^i\\ex  jpomjpeia.^ 

Near  the  Pompeium  was  a  Temple  of  Demeter,  with  statues  of  her- 
self, of  her  daughter  Core,  or  Pherephatta,  and  of  lacchus,  holding  a 
torch.  It  was  written  on  the  wall,  in  Attic  letters,  that  they  were  the 
work  of  Praxiteles.  We  have  before  adverted  to  this  lacchus  as  being 
carried  through  the  agora  in  the  procession  to  Eleusis,  accompanied 


^  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  43.     Tertullian,  Apo- 
log.  says  it  was  of  gold. 
^  Vit.  X.  Orat.  Pint.  Keiske,  ix.  338. 
2  Tliucvd.  ii.  13. 


*  Plut.  Ale.  13;    Andoc.  in  Ale.  p.  126, 
Peiske. 

°  VOC.  tronTreias. 

"  Vit.  X.  Orat.  (PluN  Reiske,  ix.  p.  346). 
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with  hymns.  Forchhammer^  has  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  it  was 
in  this  temple,  which  must  have  lain  in  Melite,  that  Hercules  was 
related  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  Lesser  Mysteries.  It  was  very 
likely  the  Ph£rephatteium  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  speech 
against  Conon;^  and  it  seems  to  have  been  also  called  Iaccheium 
{'laKxelov)  from  the  image  of  lacchus  preserved  here.^  Near  it  was  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Poseidon,  hurling  his  trident  at  Polybotes  ;  *  but 
the  modern  inscription  ascribed  the  statue  to  some  other  person.  We 
have  here,  therefore,  an  instance  of  the  misappropriation  of  ancient 
statues ;  but  the  vainglory  of  the  appropriator,  most  probably  a  Eoman, 
Pausanias  frustrates  by  concealing  his  name.  Pausanias  calls  it  an 
ekcov,  the  term  for  a  portrait-statue,  which  this  now  purported  to  be ; 
while  ayaXfxa  is  the  proper  word  for  the  statue  of  a  god. 

Two  porticoes  extended  from  the  gate  to  the  Cerameicus,  by  which 
term,  as  we  shall  show  presently,  Pausanias  means  the  agora.  But  as 
such  a  use  of  it  might  tend  to  confuse  the  modern  reader,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  the  word  agora.  Measuring  from  the  Peira'ic  Gate  to  the 
agora,  these  porticoes  must  have  been  between  two  and  three  stadia,  or 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  long.  There  is  a  portico  at  Bologna 
about  two  miles  long.  We  may  perhaps  assume  from  the  scholium 
quoted  in  p.  99,  that  the  portico  nearest  the  gate  was  called  the  Long 
Stoa.  It  would  appear  from  what  Himerius  says  of  them,  that  they 
served  as  shops,  or  places  of  business.^  They  appear  to  have  contained 
various  buildings,  and  they  probably  had  openings  for  thoroughfares.  We 
have  seen  that  the  portico  at  Peiraeeus,  which  Pausanias  speaks  of  in  the 
singular  number,  is  called /i;e  porticoes  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes. 
Before  the  porticoes  were  bronze  statues  of  men  and  women  of  renown. 
One  of  them  contained  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  a  Gymnasium  named  after 
Hermes,  and  the  House  of  Polytion  ;  in  which,  says  Pausanias,  some 

*  Topographie,  [>.  ^2.      Cf.  scliol.  Aris-  lacclms."— L'ueckb,  f.  Ins.  Gr.  i.  p.  471. 
toph.  Han.  504.  *  ^"lie  story  of  Polybotes  is  relited  by 

2  p.  1259.  Apollodorus,  i.  <i,  2;  Strabo,  x.   p.  489; 

'  "  laecliciini  Athenis  aliud  non  novinms  Phavorinus,  v.  HoXv/^wri^y. 
nisi  in  Ceramiei  urbaui  finibus  ad  i^rtani  "  aroai,  e(^'  wv  dyofxiCovaiv  oi  'Adrjvalol 

Pira'cnsini    Ccrcris    tcniplum,    ubi     una  re  k(h  ol  Xoirroi. — Orat.  iii.  1-. 


^ 
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not  of  the  meanest  of  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  parodied  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  Alcibiades, 
who  with  his  drunken  companions  mutilated  the  Herm^   and  mocked 
the  sacred  mysteries ;  in  which  parody  Theodorus  sustained  the  part  of 
the  ceryx  or  herald,  Polytion  that  of  the  torch-bearer,  and  Alcibiades 
that  of  the  hierophant;  whilst  the  other  jovial  companions  represented 
the  mystae,  or  initiated.^     In  the  elaayyeXia,  or  act  of  accusation,  the 
scene  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  house  of  Alcibiades  (eV  rn  oUia 
Tff  eavroD.— Vint.  c.  22) ;    but  the  other  authorities  give  the  house  of 
Polytion.     We  will  however  take  this  occasion  to  observe  that  the  house 
of  Alcibiades  was  most  probably  in  this  neighbourhood;  for  just  here,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on,  was  the  Eurysaceium,  or  monument  of  Eurysaces, 
son  of  Ajax,  from  whom  Alcibiades  traced  his  descent ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  unlikely  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  his  forefathers. 
The  vicinity  too  of  the  temple  of  Demeter  may  have  suggested  the 
profane  scene  which  he  was  charged  with   having  enacted;  whilst  the 
neighbouring  Pompeium  would  have  conveniently  supplied  the  neces- 
sary utensils.     However  this  may  be,  the  house  of  Polytion  seems  to 
have  been  proverbial  for  its  magnificence.     But  after  the  profanity  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  it  was  probably  confiscated,  and  the  house  and 
grounds  dedicated  to  Dionysus  Melpomenos ;  at  all  events  such  was  its 
destination  at  the  time  when  Pausanias  saw  it.     It  contained  images  of 
Athena  Paionia  (or  Medica),  of  Zeus,  of  Mnemosyne,  and  of  the  Muses 
and  Apollo,  executed  and  dedicated  by  Eul^vjlides.     There  was  also  a 
mask  of  Acratus,  a  daemon  of  the  Dionysiac  rout,  built  into  the  wall. 

Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  names  of  the  sto«  which  lined  the 
street  leading  from  the  Porta  Peiraica  to  the  agora;  but  it  is  probable, 
from  its  containing  a  Gymnasium  of  Hermes,  that  the  one  nearest  the 
market-place  was  called  the  Portico  or  the  Herm^  (^rwi/'Ep^wi,  arod), 
to  which  ^schines  adverts  in  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon."     It  seems 


^  Pint.  Ale.  19;  Thucyd.vi.28;  Isucr.De 
Bigis,  p.  348 ;  Andoc.  De  IMystcr.  p.  G  sq. 
Reiske;  who  rives  the  names  of  oth'r 
participators. 


'^  edcoKfv  avTo'is  6  drjfios  rptls  Xidlvovs 
'Epfins  a-TTJa-aifv  t^  aroa  t7/  rmv  'Epfiiov. — 
c.  Ct  siph.  p.  572,  Reiskc. 
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also  to  have  been  called  the  Portico  of  the  Thracians  {^  tS^v  @paK&v 
arody  probably  as  a  sort  of  by-name,  because  frequented  by  persons  of 
that  nation  when  staying  at  Athens;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Athenians  should  have  given  one  of  their  porticoes  that  name  as  a 
proper  appellation.  This  seems  to  be  the  stoa  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  the  '  Ecclesiazusse,'  where  Praxagora  says  that  placing  herself 
by  the  statue  of  Harmodius,  she  will  distribute  the  different  lots, 
marked  with  letters  of  the  alphabet,  showing  the  places  where  those 
who  obtained  them  were  to  dine : 

KUl  KTfpi^fl  TOVS  €K   Toi  ^i^T    cVt  TW  (TTOIUV  dKu\ov6('LV 

TTiv  BaaiXfiou  beinvrjaovTas  •  to  Se  6^t  es  rrjv  irapa  TavTTjv. 

V.  G84. 

"  Those  uho  get  the  letter  &e'a  will  be  told  to  come  and  dine  atjhe  Stoa  Basileios  ; 
and  those  who  get  thefa  at  the  one  next  to  it." 

As  the  hta  here  refers  to  the  Stoa  Basileios,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
theta  is  also  the  initial  letter  of  a  stoa,  and  that  it  relates  to  the  Stoa  of 
the  Thracians ;  which  as  the  last  in  the  street  would  adjoin  the  Stoa 
Basileios,  as  indicated  in  this  passage.  And  we  may  probably  infer 
hence  that  the  tickets  of  the  dicasts  were  distributed  to  them  at  the 
statue  of  Harmodius,  as,  in  this  parody,  the  tickets  for  dinner. 

Next  to  the  temenos  of  Dionysus,  was  a  building  having  images  of 
terra  cotta.  Among  them  was  represented  the  Athenian  king  Amphictyon 
feasting  Dionysus  with  other  gods,  and  Pegasus  of  Eleutherae,  who 
introduced  him  among  the  Athenians  (c.  2,  6) ;  ^  in  which,  however,  he 
was  aided  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  reminding  him  of  the  residence  of  the 
t^od  in  the  time  of  Icarius. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  at  the  Cerameicus(c.  3,  l),by  which,  as  we  have 
said,  he  means  the  agora ;  for  Cerameicus  signified  both  the  region  and 


1  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
pa  sage,  which  seems  to  be  wrongly  punc- 
tuated, though  the  editors  do  not  notice  it. 
Terhaps  we  should  read  :  pera  be  to  tov 
Atoi/uo-oi'   Ttpfvos    t'o-Ttv    oUr^pa    nya\fiaTa 


iXpv  (K  TTi/Xov.  /Sao-iXeis  ^AdrjvaiMV  ^Ap(f>i- 
KTvcov,  aXKovs  re  dfovs  iaricov  kul  AiovvaoVf 
evraiiOd    (ortv,    Koi    Hrjyaaos   'EXeu^cpeus, 

K.T.X. 
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the  market-place.     We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  is  found  in  the 
latter  sense  in  any  of  the  classical  Greek  authors ;  that  is  to  say,  in  any 
authors  down  to  the  end  of  the  orators.     Nor,  we  believe,  can  the  phrase 
apxala  dyopd,  or  ancient  market  place,  be  found  in  them,  but  only  in 
writers  of  a  later  age.     Apollodorus  appears  to  have  used  it,^  who  lived 
in  the  second  century  b.c.  ;  but  by  that  time  a  new  market-place  may 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Romans,  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  is  speaking 
of  a  still  more  ancient  and  primitive  agora,  which  may  have  existed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis.     The  new 
agora   had   been   made  at  all  events  before  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
flourished  in  the  Augustan  period ;  for  he  mentions  that  the  agora  had 
been  removed  to  a  district  once  called  Eretria.-    Now  it  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  agora,  the  former  one 
came   to  be    called,    by  way  of  distinction,  "  Cerameicus,"   from    the 
district  in  which  it  lay.     In  any  event  it  is  certain  that  Cerameicus 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  agora,  as  we  will  show  by  a  few 
examples. 

In  the  '  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,'  ascribed  to  Plutarch,^  who  lived 
in  the  last  half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  it  is  said  that  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  Lycurgus  in  the  Cerameicus;^  whilst  in  the 
original  psephisma  at  the  end  of  the  Lives,  the  statue  is  ordered  to  be 
erected  in  the  agora.^  And  Pausanias  also  mentions  the  statue  as  being 
in  the  Cerameicus.^  Whence  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  time  of 
these  writers  the  name  of  Cerameicus  was  synonymous  with  that  of 


agora. 


Again,  Pausanias  in  his  description  of  the  Cerameicus  (loc.  cit.), 


'   A  pud  Hai]:otr.  voc.  liavhr^yios  'A0/jo5. 

^  oi  S'  airb  Tr]s  ^Adrjvrjaii'  ^Kperpias,  i)  viv 
fOTiv  dyopd. — p.  447. 

^  The  '  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  '  were 
certainly  not  by  Plutarcl).  Anybody  may 
convince  himself  of  this  who  will  compare 
the  lives  of  Demosthenes  in  the  '  Parallv-l 
Lives,'  and  in  the  '  Lives  oi'  the  Orators.' 
The  author  of  the  latter  appears  to  haw 


been  a  more  careful  writer  than  Plutarch, 
as  he  quotes  psephismata  in  support  of  his 
statements.  At  tlio  same  time  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  was  a  late  writer. 

*  €v  Kepa/xet/coJ.— riut.  Oper.  t.  ix.  j).  353, 
Reislce. 

fTTTjo-ai  avToii  rov   brjpov  j^^iiKktiv  fiKi'mi 
(P  dyopq. —  Ibid.  p.  oiSt). 

I.  P,  •». 
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mentions  in  it  a  statue  of  Demosthenes.     But  in  the  psephisma  ap- 
pended to  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  it  is  directed  that  he  should  have 
a  statue  in  the  agora.^     And  indeed,  the  author  of  the  life  here  says 
that  it  was  in  the  agora  ;^  and  in  another  place  he  identifies  the  spot 
more  accurately,  by  saying  that  it  was  near  the  enclosed  space  and  the 
altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods;^  which  as  we  have  seen  (supra,  p.  82^,  was 
erected  in  the   agora  by  Peisistratus  the  son  of  Hippias.     Hence  it 
would  seem  that  some  of  these  later  writers  use  the  words  indifferently, 
and  that  there  was  no  universal  or  exclusive  custom  in  the  matter.  For 
thus  Lucian,  a  late  writer,  mentions  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton   as  being  in  the  agora;*    whilst  Pausanias  and  Arrian,  who 
both  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  speak  of  them  as  being  in  the 
Cerameicus.^      But  Aristotle,  a  classical  writer,  says  they  were  in  the 
agora.^      The  usage,  therefore,  of  the  later  writers  seems  to  have  some- 
times varied  in  this  matter,  though  it  appears  to  have  inclined  for 
Cerameicus ;  and  Pausanias  doubtless  adopted  the  latter  appellation  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  in  his  topographical  description,  as  he  had  to 
speak  of  two  market  places-the  regular  Athenian  agora,  and  the  later 
one  established  by  the  Romans. 

In  Grecian  cities,  the  market  place  or  agora  was  the  centre  both  of 
political  and  social  life.  It  was  here  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  originally  held,  and  it  was  not  till  the  riper  years  of  Athenian 
history  that  a  separate  place,  the  Pnyx,  was  set  apart  for  them.  It  was 
in  and  about  the  agora,  as  being  the  heart  of  the  city,  that  the  legisla- 
tive chambers,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  other  establishments  for  con- 
ducting the  public  business,  were  placed ;  and  from  this  cause,  as  well 
as  from  the  large  resort  for  purposes  of  traffic,  the  agora  became  the 
seat  not  only  of  the  finest  public  buildings,  but  also  of  the  principal 
monuments  erected  in  honour  of  public  men.^     It  was  to  these  that  the 


1  Plut.  Op.  ix.  380. 
'^  Ibid.  p.  360.  '  ibid.  p.  367. 

*  De  Parasit.  c.  48  (t.  ii.  p.  873,  Pieibz). 
"  Pans.  i.  8,  a;  Airian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii. 


!»*),  8. 


"  Km  els  ou  TTpSiTOV  iyKu>p.iov  (Troirjdrj, 
olov  els'linroXoxov,  Koi  'Appodiov  KaVApia- 
T<oy€LTOva,   TO   iv   dyopq    OTadrjvai. —  Phet. 

i.  11>,  6. 

^   n7rdvT(OU  yap  iifiiv  ra>v  KaXcou  €pyu}V  ra 
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attention  of  Pausanias  was  exclusively  directed ;  but  as  we  should 
scarcely  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  Athenian  life  without  also  sur- 
veying it  as  a  market,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  idlers  and  gossips,  we 
shall  say  a  few  words  about  it  under  those  aspects  also. 

The  laws  respecting  the  agora  appear  to  have  been  very  strict. 
Although  we  cannot  affirm  that  Plato,  in  his  'Laws,'  ^  speaks  of  the  actual 
usage,  yet  we  may  infer  that  he  wrote  conformably  to  Athenian  notions 
when  he  lays  it  down  that  all  buying  and  selling  must  be  done  in  the 
proper  place  in  the  agora,  and  for  ready  money ;  those  who  conducted 
their  business  in  other  places,  and  on  credit,  were  to  do  so  at  their  own 
risk,  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  laws.     This 
could  hardly  have  been  the  actual  practice ;  still  there  was  a  habit  of 
ready-money  dealing  among  the  Athenians  which  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb "  Attic  faith  "  ('ATTtATj;  TrtWt?),  and   is  probably  alluded  to  by 
Plautusin  the  'Asinaria'— "  Graeca  mercari  fide."  There  was  an  express 
law  against  speaking  falsely  in  the  market,  that  is,  we  suppose,  making 
fraudulent  misrepresentations,  either  on  the  part  of  buyer  or  seller.''^ 
The  Agoranomi,  of  whom  there  were  five  at  Athens  and  five  at  Pirseeus, 
were  charged  with  seeing  that  this  law  was  observed,  as  well  as  all  other 
regulations  concerning  sales.*^     They  appear  to  have  had  the  power  to 
punish  citizens  by  fines,  and  metics  and  slaves  by  flogging.     They  were 
also  the  receivers  of  the  market  dues.*     It  was  forbidden  to  taunt  any 
citizen  with  being  a  dealer  in  the  agora.^ 

Goods  were  sold  in  booths  or  stalls  (a-K-qvai),  but  tradespeople  were 
not  allowed  to  set  them  up  wherever  they  pleased.  Each  trade  had  its 
allotted  place  in  the  agora  called  a  circle  {kvk\o<;),  apparently  because 
the  booths  were  pitched  in  a  ring.  Everything  but  meat  appears  to 
have  been  sold  in  these  kvkXol.^      When  the  agora  was  wanted  for 


VTrofivTjfiara  iv  Tjj  dyopa  dvaKdrai. — -^Esch. 
c.  Ctesiph.  p.  575,  TJeiske, 

*  lib.  xi.  p.  915  (iii.  3,  235,  Bekk.). 

'  Harpocrat.  in  Kara  ti)v  dyopau  dyj/evBelv. 
Cf.  Demosth.  in  Lept.  p.  459,  Keiske. 
'  Harpocr.  in  ' Aynpdvofioi. 

*  In  later  times  tlic  Agoranomi  >eem  to 


have  been  identified  with  the  Logistaj 
(schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  720)  ;  but  origi- 
nally these  were  distinct  magistrates.  Cf. 
ibid.  V.  896. 

^  'Demosth.  in  Eubul.  p.  1308,  Keiske. 

^  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Kq.  137. 


public  occasions  the  booths  were  cleared  away.     The  circles  were  named 
after  the  articles  sold  in  them  :   as  the  fish  market,  the  unguent  market, 
the  green-cheese  market,  &c.  (to  6>o.,  rh  i^vpa,  6  x^^po.  rvpo,). 
Eupolis  names  several  kv^Xoc  in  the  following  lines  :- 

TTfpin^doV  els  TCL  (TKOpoha  Ktll  zh  KpOflflVU 

KOL  TTf/Ji  TO.  yeXyTj. 
"  1  „  c.„t  about  to  tl,e  garlic  n.aAct,  the  onion  shops,  the  frankincense  shop.,  an,l 
towards  the  spice  dealers,  and  the  frippery  market." 

Particular  spots  in  the  market  appear  to  liave  been  frequented  Ly 
certain  townspeople  as  a  rendezvous.  Thus  the  Deceleians  were  to  he 
found  at  the  barber's  shop  near  the  Herman,  and  the  meetmg-place 
for  the  Plata^ans  was  at  the  green-cheese  market,^  and  others,  according 
to  their  wants  or  their  trades,  at  the  shoemaker's  shop,  the  unguent 

market,  &c. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  iyopa,  «^«Xo,  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
just  mentioned,  and  signifying  apparently  not  any  particular  division  ot 
the  agora  but  the  whole  of  it,  or  rather  the  persons  assembled  in  it,  as 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  '  Orestes '  of  Euripides  :- 

"  Keeping  aloof  from  the  eity  and  the  market-place." 

menee  Leake  has  been  led  to  think'  that  the  Athenian  agora  was 
actually  of  a  circular  form.  And  he  is  confirmed  in  this  idea  by 
another  passage  in  the  <  Hipparchics '  of  Xenophon,  where  it  is  said  that 


1  Thus  Lysias  :  fXdovra  ds  tov  xXwpo" 
Tupoi/.— cent.  Tancl.  p.  732,  Reiske.  Cf. 
Taylor,  Lect.  Lysiaca^  c.  12.  And  Aristo- 
phanes :  TO.  nfipdKia  ravri  Xc'yo),  rdv  t(o 
/ivpo).  —  Eq.  1375,  "in  the  unguent 
market."  Where  the  scholiast  observes 
that  it  was  an  Attic  usage  to  name  places 
after  Avhat  was  sold  in  them,  and  thus  to 
say  TO  livpov  for  to  nvpmrMkiov.  Again  m 
the    'Kanx':    irapa  rous   Ix^i^^  dviKvylrtv 


(10G8),  "at  the  fish  market." 

2  Fragm.  ap.  MtineUe,  p.  211.  Asses' 
flesh  seems  to  have  been  a  common  meat 
in  antiquity.  The  place  Avhere  it  was  sold 
was  called  fieaKovia.     Poll.  ix.  5. 

»  Lysias  c.  I'ancl.  p.  731  sq. ;  eKatrros 
yap  vpuw  eWia-rai  irpoa(f)cHTqv  6  p.fv  npos 
pvpoTw'ki.ov,  6  be  npos  Kovpt'iou,  6  be  npos 
aKVTOTopelov. — Idem,  Trept  tov  'Abwdrov, 
p.  754.  '  vol.  i.  p.  217  sq. 
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the  cavalry  are  to  ride  round  the  agora.^     Hence  he  imagines  the  agora 
to  have  described  a  sort  of  half-circle  round  the  southern  part  of  the 
Areiopagus.     But  with  regard  to  the  first  passage  we  may  observe  that 
the  scene  of  the  '  Orestes  '  is  laid  at  Argos,  and  therefore  can  prove 
nothing  respecting  the  agora  at  Athens,  even  if  kvkXo,  here  had  really 
any  reference   to  material  form.     But  ^yopa,  kvkXo,  means  not  the 
market-place  itself,  but  the  public  assembly  of  the  Argives  who  had 
met  in  it  to  try  Orestes,  of  the  proceedings  of  which  the  whole  speech 
of  the   a77€Xo?  is  a  description.      The   ill-favoured   but   manly  man 
alluded  to  in  the  passage  in  question  as  getting  up  and  speaking  in 
favour  of  Orestes  is  described  as  rude  and  rustic,  seldom  coming  into 
the  city  or  attending  the  public  assembly,  which  is  all  the  line  means. 
That  this  was  Porson's  view  of  it  is  plain  enough  from  his  note  :  "  Sed 
primo  observandum  est,  nuncium,  hoc  est  ipsum  Euripidem,  cum  tacita 
quadam  indignatione  loqui,  quasi  hoynines  urhani  rusticorum  commercio 
se   pollui   crederent."^     He  does  not   illustrate  the   passage  further 
because  perhaps  he  thought  that  the  use  of  kvkXo,  to  denote  a  circle  of 
j^eojple  was  too  common  to  need  it. 

In  the  passage  from  Xenophon,  .vkX^  ^epl  r^v  ayophv  TrepceXavvecv 
means  only  to  make  the  circuit  of  it,  and  indeed  .v^Xo,  here  would 
refer  rather  to  the  horsemen  than  to  the  ground  which  they  traversed. 
By  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  to  Leake's  we  might  infer  from  the 
phrases  "  forum  circumire,"  or  "  to  drive  round  Grosvenor  Square,"  that 
the  Koman  forum  and  the  London  square  were  round.  The  same  rule 
too  would  make  the  !epa  circular  as  well  as  the  agora  in  which  they 
were,  which  is  absurd. 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  agora,  the  site  of  which 
we  have  already  indicated,  formed  a  parallelogram  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  This  would  have  formed  a  noble  and 
spacious  area,  and  that  it  must  have  been  such  is  evident  from  Xeno- 

'  kvkXco   nepl  ri^u   dyophv   kul    ri    Up^      "coutaminating,forsooth,  with  Ills  i.rcseucc 
7rfpte\a{>v,cv.-ul  2.  the  fine  city  gentlemen." 

^  XpuiVo)  h;is  a  liiia.si-ironicrtl  meaning  ; 
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phons  speaking  about  the  cavalry  galloping  from  the  Herma3  to  the 
Eleusinium.  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  its  having  some- 
times served  for  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  from  the  numerous  large 
buildings  which  lined  its  sides. 

On  certain  festivals  the  whole  agora  became  a  sort  of  rkfievo^,  or 
hallowed  spot,  and  was  marked  out  with  vessels  of  holy  water  {-rrepip- 
j^avrnpLo),  beyond   which   certain   persons   were   not   allowed   to    go. 
Among  such  persons  were  those  whohaj^  not  performed  milita^er^ 
vice,  or  had  shown  cowardice  by  deserting  the  ranks,^  or  had  been 
guilty  of  lewd  and  abominable  conduct.^-     When  any  one  was  to  be 
condemned  by  ostracism  the  whole  agora  was  boarded  in,  ten  entrances 
being  left,  one  apparently  for  each  of  the  tribes.^     That  the  Athenian 
agora,  like  the  Roman  Forum,^  was  the  resort  of  idlers  and  loungers, 
and  especially  when  the  hours  of  business  were  over,  needs  no  further 
illustration  than  the  account    given   by  Demosthenes    in   his  speech 
against  Conon,  of  his  promenade  in  it,  and  the  revellers  whom,  much  to 
his  annoyance,  he  encountered.      In  the  earlier  times  the  Scythian 
bowmen,  called  Toforat  or  tKyOai,  one  thousand  in  number,  who  were 
under  the  orders  of  the  Prytanes,  and  discharged  the  office  of  policemen 
by  keeping  order  in  the  assemblies,  &c.,  were  stationed  under  tents, 
or  booths,  in  the  middle  of  the  agora,  but  were  subsequently  removed 
to  the  Areiopagus.'     Two  of  these  men  went  about  with  a  rope  dipped 
in  a  red  dye  when  it  was  necessary  to  compel  the  people  to  go  to  the 
ecclesia,   a   practice    graphically    described    by    Aristophanes    in   his 


Acharnenses ' : 


ol  8'  €V  dyopa  'XaXovai,  Kuvca  kcu  kutu) 

TO  o-xoivioi/  (f)(vyov(Ti  TO  /if/iiXrto/ieVoi/.— V.  21. 

"  See  in  the  market  how  they  talk  and  chatter, 
And  send  about  to  shun  the  red-dy'd  rope." 


^  6  p.ev  Toiwv  vopoBerr^s  tov  aaTpaTd'Tov, 
Kal  Tov  8eiXdi/,  Kai  tov  Xnrovra  Trjv  rd^iv, 
(^a>  tS)v  TTfpippavTTjpiav  tPjs  ayopds  i^dpyfi. 
—Msch.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  56R,  Rciske. 

2  Idem,  c.  Timarch.  p.  47. 


3  Schol.adAristoph.Eq.851.     Cf.  Phit. 

Arist.  7. 

*  "  vespcrtininnque  pererro 

Saspe  forum,"— Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  113. 
^  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ach.  54. 
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Those  who  got  marked  with  tlie  rope  were  punished.  For  the  same 
purpose  all  the  avenues  of  the  agora  were  closed  with  hurdles,  except 
those  which  led  to  the  ecclesia,  and  all  huying  and  selling  was  sus- 
pended.i     But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

On    entering    the   agora,  Pausanias   says   (c.   3,  1)   that   the  first 
building  on  the  right  was  the  Iroh  ^acriXeto,,  or  Regal  Portico,  so  called 
apparently  because  the  archon  basileus  took  his  seat  in  it  during  his 
year  of  office.    Pausanias  walking  eastward  from  the  Peiraic  Gate,  must 
have  entered  the  agora  at  its  south-western  side,  or  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Areiopagus.     At  this  point,  therefore, 
must  have  lain  the  Stoa  Basileios*;  and  in  the  time  of  Stuart  traces  of 
the  foundations  of  an  extensive  building  were  visible  here,  running  in  a 
line  eastward,  as   the  stoa  would  have  done.^     If  we  may  admit  the 
epistles  of  the  pseudo-^schines  as  topographical  evidence,  it  must  have 
extended  nearly  up  to  the  ascent  of  the  Acropolis,  and  consequently  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Areiopagus ;  thus  lining  the  greater  part 
of  the  southern  side  of  the  agora.     For  in  the  fourth  epistle  it  is  said 
that  the  Athenians  honoured  Pindar  with  a  bronze  statue,  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  writer  {kuI  Tjv  avr^  kuI  ek  w^^  er.),  and  stood  before 
the  Stoa  Basileius ;  while  Pausanias  mentions  this  statue  as  being  near 
the  temple  of  Ares,  which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  lay  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  not  far  from  those  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,on  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis.  The  very  words  of  the  epistle 
which  we  have   cited  prove  it   to  be  a  forgery.     For  when  a  man  says 
that  an  object  uas  in  existence  down  to  his  time,  he  implies  that  it  had 
ceased  to  exist,  which  with  regard  to  this  statue  is  manifestly  false  of 
^schines,  since  we  know  from  Pausanias  that  it  was  in  existence  several 
centuries  later.     The  real  ^schines  would  have  said,  '  which  is  before 
the  Stoa  Basileius.'     And  that  this  stoa  extended  to  so  great  a  distance 
is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  succeeded  to  the  eastward  by 
other  buildings,  which  must  have  stood  between  it  and  the  temple  of 

'  Scho!.  ad  Aristopli.  Ach.  22. 
2  See  tlie  plan  of  Athens,  in  the  tliird  volume  of  the  'Antiquities.' 
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Ares.  We  must  therefore  here  reject  the  testimony  of  the  pseudo- 
iEschines  altogether  as  that  of  an  ignorant  forger.^ 

On  the  tiled  roof  of  the  Stoa  Basileius  were  figures  in  terra  cotta 
representing  Theseus  hurling  Sciron  into  the  sea,  and  Hemera,  or 
Aurora,  carrying  off  Cephalus.  Near  the  portico  were  statues  of  Conon 
and  his  son  Timotheus,  and  of  Euagoras,  the  Cyprian  king,  who  per- 
suaded the  King  of  Persia  to  make  over  his  Phoenician  triremes  to 
Conon.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes  that  Conon's  statue  was  of  bronze, 
and  doubtless  the  rest  of  the  group  were  of  the  same  material.^ 

The  Council  of  the  Areiopagus  appears  sometimes  to  have  assembled 
in  the  Stoa  Basileius,  and  on  these  occasions  it  was  surrounded  with  a 
rope  in  order  to  keep  off  persons  who  had  no  business  there.^  The 
rope  was  drawn  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  and  policemen  stood  by  to 
prevent  improper  persons  from  approaching.^  It  was  to  the  Stoa 
Basileius  that  Socrates  was  summoned  to  answer  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Melitus  and  others,  as  Plato  tells  at  the  end  of  his 
'  Theaetetus.'  Before  it  stood  an  altar  at  which  the  Thesmothetae,  after 
undergoing  an  examination  by  the  Senate,  took  an  oath  to  perform  their 
office  in  a  just  and  proper  manner.^  In  this  stoa  were  preserved  the 
Kvp^ea,  or  stone-pillars  on  which  the  laws  relating  to  religion  were 
engraved,*'  and  which,  as  we  have  observed,  were  brought  hither  by 
Ephialtes  from  the  Acropolis. 

Close  to  the  Stoa  Basileius  was  a  statue  of  Zeus,  surnamed 
Eleutherius,  and  another  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  was  remarkable 
for  his  benevolence  towards  his  subjects,  and  particularly  towards  the 
Athenians.     Such  is  the  eulogy  of  him  by  Pausanias,  to  which  we  may 


^  There  are  now  twelve  letters  extant 
under  the  name  of  vEschiucs.  Photius 
considered  only  nine  to  be  genuine  (Cod. 
61  and  264).  Taylor  denounced  them 
all  as  spurious,  and  the  fourth  by  name 
(Heiske,  ^sch.  t.  iii.  p.  054).  But  M. 
Le  Bas  has  asserted  the  genuineness  of  the 
tenth  from  an  inscription  found  at  Dclos. 
*  Expedition  de  Moree,'  t.  iii.  p.  25. 

'  c.   Lept,  p.  478,    Iiciske.       C.    Nej). 


Timoth. ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  iii.  4,  1 ;  Tsocr. 
Euag.  p.  200,  Steph. 

^  TTjv  €^  Apfiov  irdyov  ^ovXrjv  urav  iv  rrj 
/SaciXfio)  aroa  KaQf^ofiivq  iTf picrxoivlar^rai, 
K.T.\. — Demosth.  in  Aristog.  I'll". 

*  Jul.  Poll.  lib.  viii.  124. 

^  Pollux,  viii.  86. 

^  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  voc. ;  Phot. 
Lpx. 
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add  that  the  Athenians  in  return  held  him  in  high  honour,  and  put  him 
on  a  level  witli   Zeus  himself,   as  we  see  among  other  things  already 
mentioned,  by  his  statue  being  erected  here  in  company  with  that  of 
the  father  of  the  gods.     And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  statue 
in  question,  like  that  of  Zeus,  was  also  inscribed  with  the  title  of  Eleu- 
therius ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  there  is  in  the  theatre  a  throne 
inscribed  to  the  priest  of  Hadrian  Eleutherius.     Harpocration  '  quotes 
a  passage  from  Hyperides  to  the  effect  that  Zeus  was  so  called  because 
the  neighbouring  portico,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  was  built 
by  freedmen  {.^eXevdepoi) ;  and  another  from  Didymus,  in  correction  of 
this,  affirming  that  Zeus  obtained  the  name  from  his  having  delivered 
the  Athenians  from   the  Persians.     This  last   was  doubtless  its   true 
origin,  as  it  is  found  on  other  objects  besides  this  statue,  and  the  view 
of  Didymus  is  confirmed  by  Aristides.^     Moreover,  Isocrates,  in  a  pas- 
sage lately  cited,  calls  the  statue  in  question  that  of  Zeus  Soter,  or  the 
Saviour ;  which,  as  we  have  shown  in  another  place,  was  equivalent  to 
that  of  Eleutherius.^ 

Behind  the  statues  just  mentioned  was  a  portico  which  Pausanias 
(3,  2)  does  not  name,  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  it  was  called 
the  Portico  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  and  consequently  derived  its  name 
from   the  statue  of  that  deity.     It    is   adverted   to   by  Plato'  in    the 
beginning   of   his    '  Theages '    under    that   title.      Harpocration   (voc. 
Baai\€io<i  trod)  speaks  of  the  two  porticoes  as  being  parallel  to  each 
other  {irap  dWrjXa^i),  and  Pausanias  describes  it  as  behind  {BTTLcreev)  the 
Stoa  Basileius.     Its  site  near  the  Pompeium  is  further  fixed  by  a  passage 
in  Diogenes  Laertius  who,  in  his  life  of  Diogenes  says,  that  that  philo- 
sopher used  to  point  to  those  buildings  as  prepared  for  his  abode  by 
the   Athenians.'^     The  stoa  had  some  celebrated  pictures.     Pausanias 
mentions  one  of  the  Twelve  Gods  from  which  it  seems  to  have  some- 
times taken  its  name.     On  the  further  wall  was  a  picture  representing 
Theseus,  with    personifications  of  Democracy  and  the  Demos.     This 


'  voc.  'EXev^.  Z(vs. 

-  Aristid.  Panatli.  i.  125,  Jehb. 

^  Eua-ior.  200  c. 


*  Seixj/i-f  Triv  7oG  Atos  (TTuiv  Kainofxixuov 
avT^  KUTfa-KfvaKf'mi  (tovs  'A^rmiovy) 
evdiatTaa-dai. — lib.  \  i.  §  22. 
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juxtaposition  shows  at  least  the  belief  of  the  Athenians  that  Theseus 
was  the  founder  of  their  democracy ;  but  Pausanias  expresses  his  incre- 
dulity of  it,  and  thinks  that  the  opinion  was  derived  from  the  choruses 
and  tragedies  of  poets.  Another  picture,  representing  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  Pausanias  adverts  to  when  describing  that  city,^  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  copy.  It  represented  a  cavalry  engagement,  in 
which  the  most  conspicuous  figures  were,  on  the  Athenian  side,  Gryllus, 
the  son  of  Xenophon,  and  on  that  of  the  Thebans,  Epaminondas.  All 
these  pictures  appear  to  have  been  painted  by  Euphranor.  Plutarch  ^ 
mentions  the  picture  of  the  battle  and  that  of  Theseus  together  as  the 
work  of  that  artist ;  and  Eustathius^  says,  that  when  he  was  painting 
the  Twelve  Gods  in  the  portico  in  question  he  took  his  idea  of  Zeus 
from  accidentally  hearing,  when  passing  a  school,  those  noble  lines  of 


Homer : — 


rj,  Koi  KvautTjaiv  eV  oippixri  vevae  Kpoviav  • 
dfi^poaiai  8'  apa  \aiTai  enepfibxravTO  livoKTos 
Kparbs  air  aOauaroio,  k.t.X. 

■  This  said,  with  his  black  brows  he  to  her  nodded, 

Wherewith  displayed  were  his  locks  divine; 
Olympus  shook  at  stirring  of  his  godhead, 
And  Thetis  from  it  jump'd  into  the  brine. 

HOBBES. 


But  a  similar  story  is  told  of  Pheidias  and  his  statue  of  Zeus  at  Elis. 
Pliny*  also  alludes  to  these  pictures  as  being  the  work  of  Euphranor. 
We  learn  from  the  '  Phocica '  of  Pausanias,^  that  in  this  portico  of  Zeus 
were  once  suspended  the  shields  of  celebrated  warriors,  till  they  were 
carried  off  by  Sulla's  soldiers  after  the  capture  of  Athens. 

Euphranor  also  executed  the  statue  of  Apollo  Patrous,  which  stood 
in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  that  god,  for  he  was  a  sculptor  as  well  as 
a  painter.  Some  writers  have  indeed  thought  that  Pausanias  means 
here  a  picture  of  Apollo ;  but  deities  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  them 
were,  we  believe,  represented  exclusively  by  statues,  and  Pausanias 


*  viii.  0,  4. 

*  Dc  Glor,  Athen.  t.  vii.  p.  363,  Eeisko. 
=•  Ad  II.  i.  529. 


*  H.  N.  XXXV.  129. 
'^  X.  21,  3. 
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couples  the  work  in  question  with  the  Apollos  of  Leochares  and  Calamis, 
who  were  undoubtedly  sculptors.  Apollo  Patrons,  the  reputed  ancestor 
of  the  Athenians  through  Ion,  was  the  same  as  the  Pythian  Apollo.* 
The  statues  of  the  god  by  Leochares  and  Calamis  stood  before  the 
temple.  That  of  Calamis  represented  him  in  his  character  of  aXef  tVa«o?, 
or  the  *  Averter  of  Evil ' — a  name  which  he  obtained  from  averting,  by 
means  of  a  Delphic  oracle,  the  plague  which  infested  Athens  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  archons,  when  elected, 
sacrificed  to  Apollo  Patrons  as  their  ancestral  god.^  An  altar  of  Apollo 
in  the  agora  most  probably  stood  before  this  temple.^ 

Next  followed  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
Near  it  was  the  Bouleuterium,  or  senate-house  of  the  Five  Hundred. 

The  worship  of  the  Phrygian  goddess  Khea  at  Athens,  and  a  temple 
to  her  on  the  agora,  are  calculated  to  excite  surprise ;  but,  besides  the 
authority  of  Pausanias,  its  existence  is  also  testified  by  inscriptions.* 
Julian  (Orat.  v.)  says  that  the  Athenians  were  the  first  to  receive  this 
deity  in  Greece,  and  in  what  remote  times,  may  be  inferred  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pausanias,^  from  which  we  learn  that  an  ancient  image  of  the 
goddess  in  Peloponnesus  was  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Tantalidae ;  that 
is,  to  time  out  of  mind.  Hence,  as  Curtius  remarks,®  there  is  no  occasion 
to  refer  the  introduction  of  the  worship  at  Athens  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars,  with  Gerhard,  or,  with  Preller,  to  the  time  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidae.'  Curtius  thinks  that  the  Hellenes  may  have  brought  it  from 
Asia  Minor. 

In  the  Metroum  was  a  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Pheidias.  -^schines 
confirms  the  position  of  the  Metroum  next  to  the  Bouleuterium.^  It 
was  a  place  of  deposit  not  only  for  laws,  psephismata,  and  other  public 


'  Koka)  Kcu  TOP  'AttoXXw  rbv  Uvdiov,  ts      Reiske,  ix.  356). 


Trarpwoj  fOTt  rfj  rroXet. — Demosth.  De  Cor. 
p.  274,  Reiske.  tavr^  8e  irarp^ov  tou 
'AttoXXo)  top  UvOiov. — Aristid.  Piinath.  t.  i. 
p.  112,  Jebb. 

^  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  1470.  Cf. 
ad  Av.  1527. 

3  X.  Orat.  Yit.   Lycur.  sub  fin.  (Plut. 


*  See  Philologus,  Suppl.  ii.  588  ;  Rhein. 
Mus.  xix.  301. 

«  iii.  22,  4. 

«  Att.  Stud.  ii.  58  sq. 

'  Griech.  Myth.  i.  512. 

*  irapa    to    (iovXfVTrjpiov. — C.     Ctesi]>li. 
p.  576,  Reiske. 
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records,^  but  also  for  wills,  accounts,  and  other  private  documents.^ 
Hence  this  temple,  as  well  as  the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrons,  the  Bouleu- 
terium, and  the  Tholos,  being  all  places  of  public  registration,  were 
called  the  "  Archives  "  {ra  apxelay  The  Lyceium  was  also  an  apxelov, 
and  contained  the  archives  of  the  polemarch.  We  hear  also  of  another 
called  the  Parasitium,  the  position  of  which  we  cannot  indicate ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  mentioned  in  an  inscription  in  the  Anaceium,  and 
in  a  regal  law.*  The  name  of  the  officer  (Parasites)  who  deposited  the 
first-fruits  of  the  sacred  corn  in  the  Parasitium  became  a  term  of 
reproach.  Three  inscriptions  having  reference  to  the  Metroum  have 
been  found  at  the  church  of  Hypapante,  opposite  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Acropolis ;  ^   a  circumstance  which   tends  to  confirm  its 

position. 

The  Metroum  must  have  stood  at  the  north-eastern  foot  of  the 
Areiopagus,  as  appears  from  the  legend  of  a  Metragyrtes,®  who  was 
said  to  have  first  initiated  the  Athenian  women  in  the  worship  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods;  wherefore  the  Athenians  cast  him  headlong 
into  a  chasm  which  once  existed  here,  through  which  the  Eumenides 
were  fabled  to  have  descended.^  But  a  pestilence  having  supervened, 
they  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  expiate  their  act  by  building  a 
senate-house  at  the  spot,  making  an  enclosure  round  it,  and  dedicating 
the  whole  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  They  also  erected  a  statue  of 
the  Metragyrtes,  and  filled  up  the  chasm.^  From  this  legend- we  may 
infer  that  the  Metroum  was  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  Bouleuterium, 
and  the  story  was  probably  invented  to  explain  this  connexion.  The 
Metroum  appears  to  have  stood  at  the  corner  of  a  street  or  turning. 
We  infer  this  from  the  speech  of  .^schines  against  Timarchus,  which 
shows  that  there  was  a  street  or  road  at  it,  by  which  the  people  went 


^  ^schin.  1.  c. ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  p.  184, 
Reiske ;  Photius  in  MrjTpaov. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  x.  16  et  ibi  Manage. 

'  Thus  the  Tholus  is  described  as  tottos 
TIP  ip  Tois  dpxeiois.  Bekk.  An.  Grac. 
p.  264. 

*  J.  Poll.  vi.  s.  35 ;  Athen.  vi.  27. 


^  Rangabe,  Ant.  Hell.  ii.  Nos.  1153- 
1155. 

^  Metragyrtes  was  another  name  for  a 
Gallus,  or  priest  of  Cybele. 

'  irdyop  nap'  avrop  )(a(rp.a  bvaoprai 
X^oi/dy.— Eurip.  Electr.  1280. 

^  Photius  and  Suidas,  voc.  MvTpayvpTrjs. 
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from  the  agora  to  the  Pnyx/  and  which  must  consequently  have  run 
between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Areiopagus.  Again,  it  was  the  same 
road  which  led  up  to  the  Acropolis,  since  Arrian  says  that  the  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  stood  upon  it,  about  opposite  (Kar- 
uvrLKpv  ixakLorTo)  the  Metroum.^  This  temple  no  doubt  faced  the  north, 
and  before  it  was  the  altar  at  which,  as  described  in  the  passage  from 
^schines,  Pittalacus,  the  public  slave,  took  refuge.  The  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  therefore,  would  have  been  opposite  its 
eastern  side.  Inside  the  Metroum  was  a  large  earthenware  cask,  in 
which  Diogenes  was  said  to  have  lived.^ 

From  the  south-western  corner  of  the  agora  to  the  road  just 
mentioned,  leading  from  the  agora  to  the  Acropolis,  and  onwards  to 
the  Pnyx,  we  have,  therefore,  three  buildings  in  consecutive  order,  all 
facing  to  the  north — the  Stoa  Basileius,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrous, 
and  the  Metroum,  while  the  Stoa  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  lay  behind  the 
Basileius.  The  buildings  next  mentioned,  the  Bouleuterium  and  Tholus, 
are  no  longer  in  the  line,  but  face  to  the  east  and  to  the  road  already 
mentioned  leading  to  the  Acropolis  and  the  Pnyx.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  Pausanias  saying  that  the  statues  of  the  eponymous  heroes  which 
came  next  to  the  Tholus  were  higher  up  the  ascent  {avwrepw,  cap.  5,  1). 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Areiopagus  forms  a  kind  of  bay, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  these  structures  ;  and  it  is  here,  indeed,  that 
Curtius  places  them,  though  he  arrives  there  in  a  very  different  manner. 


^  6  EIiTTaXaKOf  epxcTai  yvfivos  els  rfjv 
ayopav  Ka\  Kadi^fi  eVi  t6p  ^(Ofiov  tov  t^s 
Mrjrpos  Tcov  6ca>v  •  o\Kov  he  (rvvSpafioirroSf 
oiop  clayOf  ylyveaOaXy  (po^rjdevTfs  o  re  'HrjyT)- 
aavdpos  Koi  6  Tifiapxos  jxt)  dvaKT]pv\6fj  avTa>u 
f)  ^SfXvpi'a  els  TTCKrav  rt]v  ttoXlv — cV^jJci  8e 
eKK\T](ria — Beovcri  irpos  tov  dcufiov  koX  avroL^ 
(c.T.X. — p.  84,  Reiske.  We  believe  that 
enjjei  here  is  usually  rendered  instdbat, '  a 
meeting  of  the  ecclesia  was  at  hand.''  But 
we  take  the  meaning  to  be  that  given  in 
Reiske's  Index  Graec.  iEsch. :  "  coibat,  ad- 
ventabat  in  forum  concio."  The  members 
Avere  actually  proceeding  to  the  Pnyx,  and 


on  passing  the  Metroum  would  observe 
the  suppliant  Pittalacus.  Hence  the  haste 
of  Hegesander  and  Timarchus  to  get  him 
from  the  altar,  and  out  of  the  agora. 
dvaKTjpvxOjj  means  only  '  should  be 
rumoured  about*  {irepi^or^Tos  yevijraiy 
schol.  ad  loc.). 

^  Ka\  vZv  Kelvrai  ^AdrjvTjcnv  iv  KepofieiKci 
al  elKoves  [of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton] 
rj  avifiev  es  ttoXiv,  KaravriKpy  fiaXiara  tov 
MrjTpaov,  ov  p.aKpap  Tav  Evdai/c/icui/  tov 
^ctifiov. — Arrian,  Exjied.  Alex.  iii.  16,  8. 

^  DioK.  Laiirt.  vi.  23. 


In  the  Bouleuterium,  lying  next  to  the  Metroum  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ascent,  was  an  ancient  wooden  image  {^oavov)  of  Zeus 
Boulseus ;  an  Apollo,  the  work  of  Peisias,  and  a  statue  of  Demos,  or  the 
Athenian  people  personified,  and  probably  deified,  by  Lyson.  Also 
pictures  of  some  Thesmothetae,  painted  by  Protogenes  the  Caunian. 
The  portrait  of  Callippus,  who  led  the  Athenians  to  Thermopylae  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece,  was  done  by  Olbiades,  an 
artist  who  seems  not  to  be  otherwise  known.  Pausanias  then  enters 
upon  a  long  digression  concerning  the  Gauls. 

In  the  Senate  House,  Zeus  Boulaeus  and  Athena  Boulaea  had  a  com- 
mon shrine  (lepop),  at  which  the  senators  sacrificed  on  entering,  an  act 
that  was  called  elaLTrjpia  Oveuv,  or  el(Ti,Ti]pia  virep  Trj<i  ^ovXrj^i  Upoirovelv} 
Here  was  also  an  altar  of  Hestia  (Vesta)  Boulaea,  by  whom  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  swear.     The  altar  served  as  a  refuge.^ 

Near  the  Bouleuterium  was  the  Tholus,  where  the  Prytanes  sacri- 
ficed (Pans.  5,  1).  It  was  a  round  building,  with  a  dome  of  stone,  and 
not  wood,  as  was  more  usual ;  and  hence  its  name,  from  its  likeness  to  a 
sort  of  conical  hat  called  dokla.^  All  that  Pausanias  thought  worth 
mentioning  in  it  were  some  small  silver  statues  (ayaXixara)  of  gods. 

Still  further  up  stood  statues  of  the  ten  eponymous  heroes  of  the 
Attic  tribes.  The  Eponymi — for  so  they  are  called  substantively — 
comprised  Hippothoon,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Alope ;  Antiochus,  son  of 
Heracles  and  Mideia;  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon;  and  from  among  the 
Athenians  themselves,  Leos,  who  sacrificed  his  daughters  for  the  public 
good ;  Erechtheus,  who  conquered  the  Eleusinians  and  killed  their 
leader  Immaradus,  son  of  Eumolpus ;  iEgeus ;  Oineus,  the  bastard 
son  of  Pandion ;  and  Acamas,  one  of  the  children  of  Theseus.  Also 
Cecrops  and  Pandion ;  but  Pausanias  knew  not  how  to  rank  these,  or 
whether  they  were  the  first  or  second  of  the  name  ;  upon  which  subject 


*  Antiphon  De  Choreut.  \\  789 ;  De- 
mosth.  De  falsa  leg.  p.  400 ;  c.  Meid.  p.  552, 
Reiske ;  cf.  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  p.  275. 

Kcu  TTjv  'EaTiav  tncifioae  Tt/v  BouXdi'oi'. 
— iKsch.  Defal.  Leg.  p.  227,  Reiske ;  Vit.X. 


Orat.  p.  328;    Xenoph.   Hell.  ii.   3,   52; 
Hari)ocr.  voc.  BovXala. 

^  Tim.  Lex.  Plat,  in  voc. ;  Photius,  ib. ; 
Bekk.  An.  Graic.  i.  264. 
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he  makes  a  short  digression.  To  these  ten  were  afterwards  added 
Attains  the  Mysian,  Ptolemy  the  Egyptian,  and  more  recently,  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  himself,  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

From  these  thirteen  Eponymi,  therefore,  we  have  the  tribes  Hippo- 
thoontis,  Antiochis,  Mantis,  Leontis,  Erechtheis,  ^Ege'is,  (Eneis,  Aca- 
mantis,  Cecropis,  Pandionis,  Attalis,  Ptolemais,  Hadrianis.  It  does  not 
appear  from  Pausanias  whether  there  were  statues  here  of  the  last 
three  Eponymi. 

By  an  ordinance  of  Solon,  laws  to  be  proposed  in  the  assembly  were 
written  on  tablets  and  exhibited  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  for 
the  inspection  of  the  people.^  Here,  also,  were  posted  up  the  names  of 
those  drawn  for  military  service  abroad.^ 

Pausanias  devotes  his  next  two  chapters  to  an  account  of  Ptolemy 
and  Attalus,  and  does  not  resume  his  description  of  the  city  till  c.  8, 
s.  3.  After  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi  came  some  images  of  gods; 
among  them  of  Amphiaraiis,  the  mode  of  whose  deification  is  related 
further  on  (c.  34,  2),  viz.  that  he  was  swallowed  up  with  his  chariot  by 
the  earth  as  he  was  flying  from  Thebes;^  a  fable  derived  probably  from 
the  place  called  Harma.  He  had  a  temple  at  Oropus,  whose  inhabitants 
were  the  first  to  deify  him,  with  a  white  marble  statue  and  an  altar, 
which,  as  it  was  of  a  rather  singular  kind,  we  will  here  describe.  It 
was  divided  into  five  compartments,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Apollo  Paean ;  another  to  heroes  and  their  wives ; 
a  third  to  Hestia,  Hermes,  Amphiaraiis,  and  his  son  Amphilochus ;  a 
fourth  to  Aphrodite,  Panaceia,  laso*  (a  daughter  of  Amphiaraiis),  Hy- 
gieia,  and  Athena  Paionia ;  whilst  the  fifth  and  last  was  devoted  to  the 
Nymphs,  to  Pan,  and  the  rivers  Acheloiis  and  Cephissus. 

Amphilochus,  who  here  plays  only  a  subordinate  part,  seems  however 
to  have  cast  his  father  into  the  shade,  and  to  have  ultimately  usurped 
all  the  honours  of  the  temple ;   for  Livy,  in  describing  the  visit  of 


^  Andoc.  De  Myst.  p.  40 ;  Demosth.  c. 
Lept.  p.  485 ;  id.  c.  Timocr.  p.  705  ;  Phot. 
VOC.  endawnoi ;   Suid.  VOC.  apxav. 

2  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  1183. 


3  Cf.  A  polled,  iii.  6,  8. 

*  Panaceia  and  laso  are  also  coupled 
together  in  the  *  Plutus '  of  Aristophanes, 
v.  701  s(i.  , 
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iEmilius  Paullus  to  Qropus,  mentions  only  him  as  the  object  of  worship.^ 
Bayle  indeed  (Amphilochus,  note  C.)  charges  Livy  with  being  mistaken ; 
but  at  all  events,  from  Pausanias'  own  showing,  Amphilochus  was  in 
more  repute  than  his  father;  for  he  tells  us  that  an  altar  had  been 
erected  to  him  at  Athens,  and  that  he  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos  in 
Cilicia,  considered  the  most  truthful  of  the  age.  Both  Livy  and 
Pausanias  say  that  the  temple  had  a  fountain  near  it ;  but,  according 
to  the  latter,  it  only  served  for  convalescents  to  throw  gold  and  silver 
coins  into ;  which  doubtless  soon  emerged  from  its  depths. 

Next  to  Amphiaraiis  was  a  statue  of  Eirene,  or  Peace,  bearing  in  her 
arms  her  son  Plutus.  The  reading  of  the  MSS.  here  is  Pluto  (nXovTMva) ; 
but  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (ix.  16,  1),  reverts  to  this  statue,  and 
says  that  Cephisodotus,  the  brother  of  Phocion's  wife,^  who  executed  this 
statue,  did  as  well  in  representing  Eirene  with  Plutus,  as  the  maker  of  a 
statue  at  Thebes,  who  represented  him  nursed  by  Tyche,  or  Fortune. 
Plutus  and  Pluto,  however,  were  nearly  allied  not  only  in  their  names 
but  also  in  their  attributes.  Aristophanes  confounds  them  in  his 
*T*lutus ; '  ^  and  Posidonius  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  treating  of  the 
Attic  and  Spanish  mines,  speak  of  Pluto  as  equivalent  to  Plutue.*  Near 
this  image  probably  stood  the  altar  which  the  Athenians  erected  to 
Eirene  after  the  peace  procured  by  Cimon ;  ^  or,  according  to  Nepos,*^ 
after  the  naval  victory  of  Timotheus  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Here  also  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Lycurgus,  the  orator ;  of  Callias, 
who  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion  at  Athens,  made  the  peace  with 
Artaxerxes;  and  of  Demosthenes,  the  work  of  Polyeuctus.'  That  of 
Demosthenes  stood  near  the  TrepLo-xolvLa/jui  and  the  altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods ;  ®  and  as  Pausanias  (c.  8,  5)  also  says  that  it  stood  near  the  temple 
of  Ares,  all  these  must  have  been  neighbouring  objects.  The  statue 
of  Demosthenes  appears  to  have  stood  with  the  palms  of  the  hands 
reversed,  or  upwards,  and  the  fingers  rather  closed,  as  appears  from  the 


1  lib.  xlv.  27. 

^  Plut.  Phoc.  19. 

'  V.  727,  ubi  V.  scholia, 

*  Apud  Strab.  iii.  p.  ]47. 


"  riut.  Cim.  13. 

6  Tiraoth.  c.  2. 

'  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  3G7,  Heisko. 

«  Ibid. 
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anecdote  of  the  soldier  who  hid  his  money  in  thenti,  which  was  further 
concealed  by  the  dropping  of  the  leaves  of  the  plane  tree  which  stood 
over  it.^  We  see  from  this  that  the  agora  was  not  bare  of  trees ;  indeed 
to  plant  planes  in  it  was  considered  a  meritorious  work,  and  was  enume- 
rated among  the  benefactions  of  Cimon.^ 

Pausanias  has  omitted  to  speak  of  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods. 
It  was  dedicated  by  Peisistratus,  son  of  Hippias ;  but  the  Athenians 
by  subsequently  enlarging  the  altar,  obliterated  the  original  inscrip- 
tion.^ Like  the  umbilicus  on  the  Eoman  forum,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  standard  point  for  measuring  distances.  Herodotus  records 
the  distance  of  Pisa  from  it;*  and  in  an  inscription  is  recorded  the 
distance  to  Peiraeeus.^ 

The  Temple  of  Ares  must  doubtless  have  been  upon  the  hill  which 
bore  his  name ;  and  the  foundations  of  a  small  temple  may  still  be 
observed  on  the  side  of  it,  beneath  the  spot  where  the  Areiopagites  took 
their  seats.  As  their  place  of  meeting  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Areio- 
pagus,  in  an  unenclosed  place  in  the  open  air,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
rope-railing  or  Trepia-^olvca/xa,  before-mentioned,  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  profenation  by  unhallowed  feet  of  so  revered  a  spot.  Bursian^ 
thinks  it  was  the  spot  marked  off  for  the  purpose  of  ostracism.''  But 
surely  an  act  so  seldom  resorted  to  would  scarcely  have  had  a  spot  con- 
stantly appropriated  to  it ;  and  the  word  used  by  Plutarch  is  not 
TrepicrxoLVKT/uLa  but  SpixbuKra,  a  '  railing '  or  *  lattice.'  On  this  subject, 
however,  we  need  say  nothing  more  at  present,  as  we  shall  come  again, 
with  Pausanias,  to  the  Areiopagus,  a  description  of  which  closes 
another  tour. 

Besides  the  statue  of  Ares,  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  there  were  in  the 
temple  two  statues  of  Aphrodite,  an  Athena  executed  by  Locrus,  a 
Parian,  and  an  Enyo,  or  Bellona,  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles.     Hound 


*  riut.  Demosth.  31. 

"  Idem,  Cira.  13  ;  cf.  Aristoph.  Frag. 
No.  162. 
»  7'hucyd.  vi.  54. 

*  lib.  ii.  7. 


^  Boeckh,  C.  I.  No.  525 ;  Leake,  i.  p.  435. 

®  Geogr.  V.  Griechtnl.  t.  i.  p.  281. 

^  Referring  to  Plut.  Arist.  7;  Vit.  X. 
Orat.  p.  847 ;  Poll.  viii.  20 ;  Etym.  M. 
349. 
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about  the  temple  were  statues  of  Heracles,  Theseus,  and  Apollo,  binding 
his  hair  with  a  fillet.^  Besides  these  divinities  there  were  also  some 
statues  of  men ;  as  Calades,  or  Calliades,  an  Athenian  legislator,  and 
Pindar;  who,  for  having  lauded  the  Athenians  in  one  of  his  odes, 
received  from  them  this  and  other  rewards.  Of  the  Calades  or  Calliades 
here  mentioned,  but  little  seems  to  be  known.  Meursius  ^  thinks  he 
was  a  caricaturist  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  113);^  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Athenians  should  have  erected  a  statue  to  an  artist  of  that 
kind  in  so  conspicuous  a  place.  In  fact  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
artist  whatsoever  obtained  the  honour  of  a  statue.  We  take  the  view 
of  Palmerius  to  be  the  best,  who  reads  KaXXiaS?;?,  and  thinks  that  he 
was  the  archon  eponymus  in  the  year  in  which  Xerxes  invaded  Attica 
(B.C.  480).  This  would  agree  with  his  being  described  as  a  legislator. 
According  to  the  pseudo--.^schines  in  the  Epistle  before  cited  (p.  206), 
the  statue  of  Pindar  was  a  bronze  one,  draped,  and  represented  the  bard 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  lyre  in  his  hands  and  on  his  knees  an  open 
book.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  description  may  have  been  taken 
from  some  better-informed  author. 

Pausanias  has  now  finished  his  account  of  the  objects  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Acropolis  and  Pnyx,  as  far  up  as 
the  temple  of  Ares  ;  and  he  therefore  crosses  over  to  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  which,  he  says,  were  not  very  far  off  (ov  Troppco). 
That  he  may  have  passed  over  some  objects  which  stood  higher  up  than 
these  is  sufficiently  probable.  We  have  seen  that  Arrian,  in  a  passage 
before  cited  (p.  212),  mentions  an  altar  of  the  Eudanemi,  from  which 
the  statues  in  question  were  not  far  distant ;  but  this  altar  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias.  The  Eudanemi  appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
heralds  connected  with  the  ceryces  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  for 


*  Leake  translates  (p.  116):  "having 
his  head  bound  with  a  fillet " ;  which  would 
imply  another  figure  binding  it;  unless, 
indeed,  he  merely  means  that  there  was  a 
fillet  round  his  head.  But  avahoiyavos,  we 
take  it,  is  the  middle  participle  (javabov- 
fifuos  Taiviq.  rfju  ko^jji/),  and  means  that  he 


was  binding  his  own  hair — a  picturesque 
attitude !  He  is  said  to  have  done  so  after 
slaying  the  Python. 

^  Ceram.  Gem.  c.  9.  He  would  read  :  6s 
Xeyerai  koj/xous  ypdyjras  :  "  qui  dicitur  com- 
messationes  pinxisse." 

^  Where,  however,  wc  read  '  Calatcs.' 
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Arrian  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  adds  that  whoever  has  been  initiated 
at  Eleusis  knows  the  altar  of  Eudanemus  on  the  floor  there.^  Euda- 
nemus  was  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  a  nymph ;  and  according  to  Hesy- 
chius  (in  voc.)  the  name  was  an  Attic  form  equivalent  to  "AtycXo?,  *  a 
messenger.'  Angelus  also  was  the  name  of  a  son  of  Poseidon  among  the 
Samians/  and  doubtless  the  same  whom  the  Athenians  called  Euda- 
nemus. The  Eudanemi  would  seem  to  have  been  his  descendants,  and 
like  many  other  Athenian  families,  to  have  held  an  hereditary  hierar- 
chical office. 

The  STATUES  OF  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  bring  us  back  to  the 
line  which  Pausanias  had  quitted  in  order  to  describe  the  objects  lying 
upon  the  road  to  the  right,  leading  to  the  Acropolis  and  Pnyx.  Whether 
these  objects  could  be  strictly  said  to  be  on  the  agora  may  admit  of 
question ;  but  at  all  events  they  were  so  near  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  as  'to  be  properly  comprised  in  the  same  tour.  The 
statues  of  the  tyrannicides  appear  to  have  been  regarded  with  a  parti- 
cular veneration.  From  an  inscription  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Finlay,^ 
it  appears  that  no  other  statue  was  allowed  to  be  placed  by  their  side, 
and  we  must  therefore  conceive  them  to  have  stood  comparatively 
isolated.  There  would  appear  however  to  have  been  two  pairs  of  them ; 
for  Pausanias  says  that  the  modern  ones  were  the  work  of  Critias,  and 
that  the  more  ancient  were  made  by  Antenor.  The  latter,  which  were 
first  erected  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidas  (b.c.  510),  had  been 
carried  ofi"  by  Xerxes,  but  were  restored  by  order  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  at  Susa ;  the  order,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been 
executed  till  after  his  death,  by  Seleucus,*  or,  according  to  Pausanias 
here,  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus.  It  appears  from  the  Marmor 
Oxoniense  that  the  second  pair  was  erected  in  b.c.  478,^  and  that 
Nesiotes  had  been  concerned  in  their  execution.     The  rule,  however. 


'  ooTTtf  8e  fi€fivT)Tai  Toiv  Bfolv  iv  'EXf uo'ii't, 
otbc  TOP  Kidavefiov  ^afiov  cVt  tov  dantdov 


ovra. 


Alex.  A  nab.  iii.  16,  8. 
^  Pausan.  vii.  4,  6. 
^  Given    by   Dr.   Wordsworth    in    his 


'  Athens,'  p.  91. 

*  App.  1.  c.  and  vii.  19,  2. 

**  Apud  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  117.  Cf.  Lucian, 
Philopscud.  18. 


STATUES  OF  HARMODIUS  AND  ARISTOOEITON. 
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about  placing  no  other  statues  close  to  those  of  the  tyrannicides,  seems 
on  some  extraordinary  occasions  to  have  been  violated.  Thus  gilded 
statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  in  chariots,  were  erected  near 
(irXtja-iov)  them ;  ^  whilst  bronze  ones  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  placed 
actually  by  their  side  {-rrapd,  the  very  word  of  tke  inscription)  as  having 
emulated  the  noble  action  of  the  Athenian  patriots.^  These,  however, 
had  no  doubt  been  removed  on  the  accession  of  Augustus,  and  those  of 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  had  probably  disappeared  long  before,  as 
Pausanias  mentions  none  of  them. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  (c.  8,  6)  at  the  ancient  and  original  Odeium, 
which,  as  we  have  shown  in  an  appendix  (No.  1),  lay  at  this  spot,  and 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  outside  the  walls,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilissus.     Before  it  were  statues  of  several  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  had 
been  good  benefactors  to  the  Athenians.     Next  to  these  stood  Philip, 
and    his   son  Alexander,   and   Lysimachus,   Alexander's   spear-bearer 
(c.  9,  4  sq.).     On  the  motion  of  Demades,  the  Athenians  had  voted 
divine  honours  to  Philip,  who  appears  to  have  been  adored  as  a  god  at 
Cynosarges.^     According  to  iElian,*  Demades  even  proposed  that  Alex- 
ander should  be  made  the  thirteenth  god ;  an  idea  which  exceeded  the 
bounds  even  of  Athenian  servility,  and  for  which  the  orator  was  fined 
100,  or  as  Athenseus  more  probably  says,^  ten  talents.     The  Athenians, 
however,  appear  to  have  voted  that  he  should  be  called  Dionysus  ;  who 
was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  Gods,   and  whose  name   was  sometimes 
lightly  bestowed ;  as  for  instance  on  Antinoiis.     But  Alexander  was 
not  content  with  that  title,  and  further  required  to  be  called  Sarapis.^ 
A  statue  of  Pyrrhus  appears  also  to  have  stood  near  the  Odeium  (c.  11, 1). 
Within  the  entrance  was  a  fine  statue  of  Dionysus,  besides  other  things 
worth  seeing  (c.  14,  1). 

The  Odeium  was  constructed  before  the  theatre  was  in  existence, 
and  was  intended  for  the  recitations  of  rhapsodists  and  the  performances 


^  Died.  Sic.  XX.  46. 
^  Die  Cass,  xlvii.  20. 
'  Demades  vnep  t^s  dabeKafrias,  t.  iv. 
\>.  268,  Reiske,  compared  wiih  Apsiues  De 


Arte  Khet.  cap.  irtpl  irpooifilov. 
*  V.  H.  v.  12. 
«  lib.  vi.  58. 
®  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  63. 
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of  citharoedists.^     It  was  therefore  probably  made  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
parchus,  son  of  Peisistratus,  who,  according  to  Plato,  first  introduced  at 
Athens  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  caused  the  rhapsodists  to  recite  them 
during  the  Panathensea,  relieving  one  another  by  turns;  a  practice 
which  still  continued  to.  exist  in  Plato's  time.^     Both  Hesychius  and 
the  scholiast  on  the  '  Wasps  '  of  Aristophanes  (v.  1104),  call  the  Odeium 
a  TOTTo?,   or  '  place ' ;    and  the  latter   adds,   "  resembling   a   theatre " 
{OearpoeLhrj^) ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  constructed  with 
the  regularity  and  perfection  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre.    Forchhammer 
observes^  that  Suidas  confounds  this  Odeium  with  that  of  Pericles  ;  and 
it  may  be  added  that  Meursius  *  confounds  all  three ;  that  is,  the  later 
one  of  Herodes  Atticus  also.    Forchhammer  also  justly  remarks  that  an 
elaborate  building  like  the   Odeium  of  Pericles,  could  not  justly  be 
called  a  place.     The  ancient  one  must  have  been  of  very  considerable 
size,  as,  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty,  the  hoplites,  numbering  about  3000, 
and  the  cavalry,  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  it ;  whilst  on  another  occa- 
sion the  cavalry  slept  in  it,  with   their  horses.^     In  these  later  times, 
and  after  the  building  of  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  it  seems  to  have  been 
converted,  at  least  occasionally,  into  a  storehouse  for  corn,  and  an  office 
for  the  a-LTO(f)v\aKe<;  and  jxeTpovofioL.^ 

Near  this  spot  and  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  was 
an  Orchestra  used  on  festivals  for  choric  dances  and  more  especially, 
we  may  suppose,  before  the  theatre  was  built.^  This  increases  the  pro- 
bability that  the  Odeium  also  was  at  this  spot ;  for  it  was  natural  that 
these  places  for  public  spectacles  and  recreation  should  have  been 
placed  near  one  another,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  We  may 
conjecture  also  that  it  was  round  this  orchestra  that  the  wooden 
THEATRE  was  crcctcd,  which  by  its  fall  occasioned  the  building  of  the 
stone  one  at  the  Acropolis.     That  this  structure  was  in  the  agora,  we 


^  Hesych.  in  voc. 

^  See  the  Hipparchus,  p.  228  (i.  2,  238, 
Bekk.). 
3  Topographic,  p.  41. 
*  Ceram.  Gem.  c.  xi. 
"  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  s.  9  ainl  24. 


^  Demosth.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918 ;  c.  Nea?r. 
1362  sq. ;  Poll.  viii.  33. 

OpXTjarpa-  tottos  (ni(f>avfjs  els  Travrfyv- 
piv,  ev6a  'Apfiodiov  Koi  ^ kpiaToydrovos 
eiKoves. — Tim.  Lex.  Plat.  'OpxTjarpa  •  TT/Jw- 
Tou  fWridr)  iv  rjj  uyopa. — Phot.  Lex. 
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know  from  Photius.^  Near  it  was  a  black  poplar  tree,  from  which  a 
distant  view  of  the  stage  could  be  obtained  over  the  heads  of  the  spec- 
tators seated  on  the  scaffolding.  This  poplar  is  also  identified  as  having 
been  in  the  agora  by  Hesychius,  who  says  that  it  was  customary  for 
those  remote  spectators  to  suspend  little  tablets  on  it.^  Hence  "  a  view 
from  the  poplar  "  (alyelpov  6ea  or  Oea  irap  alyeiprp)  became  proverbial  for 
a  bad  and  cheap  position  ;^  a  passage  moreover  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude, that  seats  on  the  scaffolding  had  to  be  paid  for  at  a  price  which 
kept  out  the  vulgar.  We  might  conclude  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  the  poplar  was  on  rising  ground,  even  if  we  had  not  the  express 
testimony  of  Suidas  to  that  eff'ect,*  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  on 
the  rising  ground,  if  not  on  the  cliff*,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
Acropolis.  We  see  from  the  practice  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was 
customary  to  speak  of  these  neighbouring  spots  as  in  the  agora,  though 
not  precisely  upon  it.  If  we  have  rightly  fixed  the  locality  of  these 
objects,  the  poplar  must  also  have  been  near  the  Odeium ;  and  we 
think  that,  with  a  slight  emendation,  we  may  claim  for  this  view  also, 
the  authority  of  the  lexicographers.  Hesychius  says  that  the  poplar 
was  near  the  hierum,  or  temple  (irXrja'Lov  rod  lepov).^  This  absurd  and 
meaningless  way  of  speaking  can  of  course  arise  only  from  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  as  the  commentators  are  unanimously  agreed.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  emendation  proposed  is  that  of  Meursius,^  who  would 
read  TrXrjaiop  tou  Upiov — projoe  tabulatum.  But  he  should  have  given  us 
an  example  of  Xkplov  in  the  singular ;  which  we  do  not  think  is  to  be 
found.  We  would  read  :  ifXrjcriov  tov  'flBeLov,  'near  the  Odeium.'  It 
matters  not  that  Suidas  has  the  same  reading  as  Hesychius ;  for  the 
article  of  that  late  and  blundering  lexicographer  is  a  mere  verbatim 


*  "iKpia  •  TO.  iv  TTJ  dyopa,  d0'  &v  idfavro 
Tovs  Aioiwa-iaKovs  dycovas  7rp\v  j)  KaraaKev- 
aad^vai  to  iu  Alovixtov  dearpov. 

^  CK  TTJs  iv  TT)  dyopa  alyelpov  to.  nivaKia 
i^rJTTTOv  oi  t<j)(aToi.     Sub  'Att'  alydpoDV. 

'  dea  nap'  alydpco,  tottos  aXyeipov  ex^^} 
o6(v  ediupovv  '  (VT€\rjs  6e  ibuKei  fj  ivrei/dcv 


deapla  •  p.aKp66ev  yap  tjv,  koi  evavov  (?)  6 
TOTTOS  eVcoXf  iTo. — Hesych. 

'•  atyeipos  yap  eTrdvat  ^v  tov  OeaTpov. 
Sub  'Att'  alyelpov  6ea. 

^  Sub  Alyelpov  6ea- 

«  Att.  Lect.  iv.  33. 
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transcript  from  Hesychius.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  this  orchestra, 
and  we  may  probably  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  had  disappeared  before 
he  visited  Athens. 

Near  the  Odeium  was  the  Enneacrunus  (c.  14, 1),  or  fountain  fitted  up 
with  nine  pipes  by  Peisistratus,  as  we  have  before  observed.     Pausanias 
here  remarks  that  this  was  the  only  spring  (ttt^yt^)  in  the  city,  though 
there  were  many  wells;  but  he  afterwards  mentions  another  spring 
near  the  same  place  and  the  grotto  of  Pan  (c.  28,  4),  and  a  fountain 
(fcpr^vT))  at  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
As  he  couples  the  Enneacrunus  with  the  (jypeara,  or  wells,  the  water  of 
which  was  used  for  drinking,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  water  of  the 
other  two  which  he  mentions  was  not  potable ;  and  that  he  therefore 
excludes   them   from   his  computation.      And   indeed   at  present  the 
springs  at  the  Acropolis  are  of  a  brackish  nature,  with  the  exception  of 
one  just  at   this  spot  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Clepsydra ;  which, 
however,  may  not  improbably  have  been  connected  with  the  Ennea- 
crunus.    We  will  say  more  on  this  subject  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  Clepsydra. 

Above  the  Enneacrunus  was  a  temple  of  Demeter  and  Core,  and 
another  of  Triptolemus,  with  a  statue  of  him.  From  the  word  '  above  ' 
(^e/)),  we  may  infer  that  Pausanias  is  now  under  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  Acropolis,  and  that  the  temples  in  question  stood 
on  the  shelving  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  therefore  rather 
higher  than  the  fountain,  which  lay  more  northwards.  He  begins 
to  relate  the  legend  of  Triptolemus,  but  is  deterred  from  finishing  it 
by  religious  scruples  occasioned  by  a  dream,  and  refrains  from  saying 
more  about  the  temple,  which,  though  at  Athens,  was  called,  he  says, 
the  Eleusinium. 

From  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  therefore,  it  appears  that  this 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  called  the  Eleusinium,  lay  above  the  Ennea- 
crunus and  under  the  Acropolis ;  and  this  last  site  for  it  is  confirmed 
by  Clemens  and  Arnobius.^      Can  anything  be  plainer  ?    On  the  other 

*  1nfidpa8o5  8c  6  EvfMoXnov  Kal  Aaeipas       vno     rjj     aKporroXei      K€K^8(vvTai.—C\cm. 
oixl  (V  ToJ  Trept^dXcf)  toO  'EXfvatviov,  rov      Protrcpt.  p.  13.     «  Daciras  et  Immaradns 
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hand,  how  can  those  who  hold  that  the  Enneacrufius  was  at  the  Ilissus, 
and  the  Eleusinium  near  it,  explain  away  these  passages  of  three  irre- 
proachable authorities,  which  affirm  that  the  Eleusinium  was  close 
under  the  Acropolis?  Forchhammer,  in  part,  prudently  avoids  the 
problem,  by  ignoring  Clemens  and  Arnobius;  whilst  with  regard  to 
Pausanias,  he  simply  denies  that  it  appears  from  his  words  that  any  of 
the  temples  was  identical  with  the  Eleusinium.^  But  this  fact  is  too 
plain  to  admit  of  dispute.  Having  mentioned  the  temple  and  image  of 
Triptolemus  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  (c.  14),  Pau- 
sanias proceeds  in  the  second  section  to  give  an  account  of  him,  but 
stops  before  he  comes  to  the  end  of  it ;  observing  that  he  was  hindered 
by  a  vision  from  saying  more  about  this  temple,  which  was  called  the 
Eleusinium.  And  he  then  commences  the  third  section  by  saying : 
"  Before  this  temple,  which  has  the  statue  of  Triptolemus,"  &c.,^  thus 
clearly  showing  that  he  has  been  all  along  speaking  of  one  and  the  same 
temple,  and  leaving  no  pretext  for  disputing  that  the  Eleusinium,  and 
the  temple  of  Triptolemus,  were  identical.  Leake,  in  his  first  edition, 
rightly  perceived  this,  and  consequently  consistently,  though  wrongly, 
fixed  the  Eleusinium,  together  with  the  temple  of  Demeter,  &c.,  at  the 
Ilissus,  in  conformity  with  the  theory  which  places  the  Enneacrunus 
there.  Staggered,  however,  apparently,  by  the  passages  of  Clemens  and 
Arnobius,  which  so  evidently  fix  the  Eleusinium  under  the  Acropolis, 
and  disregarding  the  authority  of  Pausanias  as  to  its  identity  with  the 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  he  in  his  second  edition^  placed  it,  as  a  separate 
and  substantive  hierum,  in  the  cavern  in  the  east  side  of  the  Acropolis  f 
A  most  unfortunate  choice  !    For  even  admitting  the  possibility  that  it 


fratrcs  (conditi  scribuntur)  in  Eleusinii 
consepto,  quod  civitati  subjectum  est." — 
Arnob.  adv.  Gentes,  vi.  p.  193,  Maire.  Also 
in  an  inscription  discovered  not  very  long 
ago :  €v  'EXfva-eivio)  rw  vno  rfj  nokei. — 
Philistor,  ii.  p.  239.  In  such  cases  vtto  rtj 
TToXei  means  directly  under^  or  on  the  side 
of  the  hill. 


*  Topographic,  p.  48. 
Trpoaco  8e  lepai  fie  a>pp.T}pevov  TOvSe  tov 
\6yov,  Koi  orroa-a  f^rjyrja-iv  e^ei  to  ^AdfjVTjo-iv 
iepov,    Ka.\ovp.€vov  8c  'EXcuo-moj/,   eirtaxev 

osl^is  oveiparos s.  3.     vrpo  tov  vaov 

Tovbe  €v9a  Koi  tov  TptTrroXc/xou  to  ciydKfia, 
K.T.X. — cap.  14. 

^  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 
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can  be  thus  separated  from  the  temples  of  Triptolemus  and  of  Demeter 
and  Core,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  temple  so  important  and 
so  venerated,  with  statues  in  and  before  it,  should  have  been  thrust 
into  this  dark  and  gloomy  hole ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  not,  appears 
indisputably  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Panathenaic  procession, 
the  ship  with  the  peplus  went  round  it;  a  feat  which  could  not 
have  been  performed  had  this  cavern  been  the  temple.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  plain  and  palpable  difficulties,  Curtius,  in  his  most  recent  topo- 
graphical work,i  also  places  the  Eleusinium  under  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Acropolis,  though  not  indeed,  like  Leake,  in  the  grotto.  Such 
are  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  into  which  they  who  place  the  Ennea- 
crunus  with  its  adjoining  objects  at  the  Ilissus,  must  necessarily  fall. 

Before  the  Eleusinium  was  the  image  of  a  brazen  ox  being  led  to 
sacrifice.  Here  also  was  a  seated  statue  of  Epimenides  of  Gnossus, 
who  is  said  to  have  slept  forty  years. 

The  Eleusinium  appears  to  have  been  accounted  one  of  the  holiest 
places  in  Athens,  and  to  have  been  ranked  in  this  respect  with  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Theseium.     Plutarch  ^  mentions  these  three  places 
together  as  worthy  of  the  highest  reverence ;  and  it  was  the  same  three 
from  which,  on  account  of  their  superior  sanctity,  the  country  people 
were  excluded  when  they  flocked  into  Athens  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.^    It  was  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  1000 
drachms,  to  carry  the  suppliant  olive-branch  (iKernpia)  into  the  Eleu- 
sinium and  place  it  on  the  altar ;  that  it  was  death  without  trial  appears 
to  be  a  false  assertion.     The  day  after  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  had 
been  celebrated  at  Eleusis  the  senate  met  in  the  Eleusinium  for  the 
trial  of  any  crimes  committed  during  their  celebration,  and  the  for- 
bidding of  a  suppliant  bough  to  be  brought  thither  seems  to  imply  that 
their  judgment  was  inexorable.''     It  may,  perhaps,  be  some  confirma- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  Eleusinium,  that  the  little  metropolitan  church 

*  See  his  plan  of  the  agora  at  p.  55  of  the  ^  Thucyd.  ii.  17. 

Erlauternder  Text  to  his  seven  maps  of  *  See  Andoc.  De  Myst.  t.  iv.  p.  55  sqq. 

Athens.  Reiske. 

^  De  Exil.  viii.  p.  394,  Reiske. 
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situated  towards  the  extremity  of  the  agora,  contains  some  Eleusiniac 
bas-reliefs.^ 

Simon,  a  great  master  of  the  equestrian  art,  had  set  up  before  the 
Eleusinium  a  bronze  horse,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  an  equestrian  statue 
of  himself,  on  the  base  of  which  were  inscribed  the  titles  of  his  works.^ 
On  festival  days  Xenophon  would  have  the  cavalry  proceed  round  the 
agora,  beginning  at  the  Hermse  and  making  the  circuit  of  the  various 
shrines,  in  honour  of  the  gods.  When  they  had  completed  the  circuit 
and  got  back  to  the  Hermae,  then  he  would  have  them  start  again  in 
squadrons  of  tribes,  and  gallop  as  far  as  the  Eleusinium.^  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  it  must  have  stood  in  an  open  space  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  agora,  as  we  have  placed  it.  The  only  object  which 
Pausanias  sets  beyond  it  is  the  little  temple  of  Eucleia,  built  from  the 
Persian  spoils,  to  which  we  have  adverted  elsewhere.  Here,  then,  was 
the  termination  of  the  agora,  even  if  the  last  two  or  three  objects  could 
properly  be  called  on  it ;  and  a  line  drawn  about  due  north  from  this 
spot  will  cut  the  gateway  dedicated  to  Athena  Archegetis,  which  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  new  Eoman  market-place,  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
ancient  one. 

Here  Pausanias  terminates  his  fia:st  walk  within  the  city,  and  his 
description  of  the  objects  on  the  southern  side  of  the  agora. 

^  Rangabd  in  Mem.  dell'  Inst.   1865,      H.  N.  xxxiv.  76. 
p.  360.  3  De  Off.  Mag.  Eq.  iii.  2. 

2  Xenoph.  De  re  eq.  i.  1 ;  xi.  6 ;  Plin. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Tlie  Tlepha^steium  —  Colonus  Agoranis — Aphrodite  ["rania — Aniazoneinm —  Pseudo- 
Theseiuni  —  Poecile  Stoa— HermfB  —  Hermes  Agoneus — Poccile  described  —  The 
Stoics — Altar  of  Mercy — Old  and  new  Agora — Aphrodite  Pandemus — Propylanim 
of  Athena  Archegetis — Leocoreinm — Temenos  of  ^Eacus — Statues — Agripjieium — 
Stoa  of  Attahis — Rostra — Boundaries  of  Roman  agora — Appearance  of  the  ancient 
agora  —  Oil  market — Hadrian's  facade — Its  destination — Tower  of  the  Winds — 
Ptolemreum — Theseium — Diogeneium— Anaceium — Temple  of  Aglaurus — Pryta- 
nciuni — Field  of  hunger. 

To  commence  his  second  tour,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  Stoa  Basileios, 
and  proceeds  from  that  point  to  describe  the  objects  on  the  west  and 
north  sides  of  the  market-place.  Some  of  these,  like  the  temple  of 
Ares,  &c.,  on  the  south  side,  were  not  exactly  in  the  agora,  but  they 
were  so  immediately  adjacent  to  it  as  to  appear  to  form  part  of  it,  and 
thus  naturally  belong  to  its  description.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
objects  on  the  rising  ground  which  flanks  the  western  side  of  the  agora, 
and  on  which  stands  the  so-called  temple  of  Theseus.  The  first  object 
which  Pausanias  mentions  here  is  the  Hephjesteium,  or  temple  of 
Hephaestus,  which,  he  says,  lay  above  the  agora  and  the  Stoa  Basileios.^ 
And  that  it  was  really  on  a  height  appears  also  from  a  passage  in  the 
speech  of  Andocides  concerning  the  Mysteries,  where  he  says  that 
Diocleides,  seeing  Euphemus  sitting  in  the  Chalceium,  and  leading  him 
u^  (dvaynycov)  to  the  Hepha}steium,  began  to  tell  his  story.^  We  should 
always  recollect,  moreover,  that  in  ancient  times  this  height  must  have 
been  much  more  marked  than  it  is  at  present.     The  valley  of  the  agora, 


'  urrcp  8e  tov  KtpafifiKov  /cat  aroau  rj]v  signify  above. 
KakovfievT]v  ^aaiXnov. — i.  14,  5.     We  have  ^  Idau  8e  Evcprjiiov  iv  tw  XaKKtita  kuOt]- 

pointedout  in  Appendix  No.  1,  Pausanias'  fituov,  dvayayuv  avrov  tls  to  'H^atoreioj/, 

usual  construction  of  vnip  with  an  ace.  to  Xeyeiu,  k.t.X. — t.  iv.  p.  20,  Reiske. 
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and  perhaps  also  the  other  valleys  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  has  been 
filled  up  by  debris  to  a  height  of  some  twenty  feet,  whilst  the  eminences 
have  not  undergone  any  corresponding  elevation. 

Before  describing  the  objects  on  it,  we  will  say  a  few  words  about 
this  civic  Colonus,  for  so  this  height  was  called.  It  was  originally  the 
place  of  resort  for  labourers  seeking  to  be  hired,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  o  filaOio^}  Subsequently,  however,  the  place  of  hire  appears 
to  have  been  changed  to  the  Anaceium,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,^ 
which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  lay  under  the  Acropolis,  beyond  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  agora.  We  have  the  authority  of  Solon  for 
the  tradition  that  Eurysaces,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ajax,  dwelt  in  this 
neighbourhood  after  he  and  his  brother  Philaeus  had  made  over  to  Athens 
the  island  of  Salamis,  and  become  Athenian  citizens ;  whilst  Philseus 
took  up  his  abode  at  Brauron  in  Attica,  and  became  the  eponymous  hero 
of  the  demus  of  the  Philaidae,  to  which  Peisistratus  belonged.^  From 
Eurysaces,  on  the  other  hand,  Alcibiades  was  descended  ;*  and,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  his  ancestors  probably  erected  the  heroum  called 
EuRYSACEiuM.  It  lay  on  Colonus  Agoraeus,  near  the  Hephaesteium,  but 
is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.^  The  Chalceium  mentioned  in  the 
passage  from  Andocides  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  market  for 
ironmongery  lying  under  the  Colonus  Agorseus,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  of  Hephaestus  gives  some  colour  to  this  opinion ;  but  possibly  it 
may  mean  only  a  blacksmith's  shop. 

By  the  statue  of  Hephaestus  stood  one  of  Athena,  at  which  Pau- 
sanias was  not  surprised,  being  acquainted  with  the  myth  about  Eri- 
ch thonius;  and  as  Athena  was  represented  with  grey  eyes — another  proof, 
by  the  way,  that  statues  were  painted — he  concluded  that  the  myth 
was  of  Libyan  origin.  For,  according  to  the  Libyans,  she  was  the  off- 
spring of  Poseidon  and  the  Lake  Tritonis,  and  had  grey  eyes  like  her 


'  Above,  p.  99. 

*  'Ai/aKftoi/,  AiocTKOvpoiV  Upou,  ov  vvv  oi 
p,iaBo(f)opovvT(s  8ov\oi  (o-raaiv.  —  Bekk. 
Anecd.  p.  212,  12. 

"  Plut.  Solon,  10. 

*  Id.  Ale.  1. 


"  Harpocr.  voc.  KoXwi/amif ;  but  under 
EvpvoraKeiov  he  says  that  it  was  in  Melite. 
That  district  and  Colonus  Agora^us  were, 
however,  c<mterminous.  Poll.  Onom.  vii. 
s.  133. 
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father,  whence  her  usual  epithet  of  yXavKMTTK;.  The  legend  is  given 
by  Herodotus  (iv.  180).  But  Plato  considers  both  Athena  and  He- 
phaestus to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  same  father,  and  thus  as 
having  a  congenial  nature;^  a  view  certainly  more  adapted  to  their 
association  in  the  Athenian  temples,  for  we  shall  find  them  again  asso- 
ciated at  the  Erechtheium.  There,  however,  Athena  was  the  principal 
deity,  and  Hephaestus  subordinate  to  her ;  an  order  which  was  I'eversed 
at  the  Hephaesteium.  The  statue  of  Hephaestus  here  was  probably 
that  praised  by  Cicero,^  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  in  which  lameness  was 
gracefully  expressed.  The  Hephaesteium  appears  to  have  been  used 
like  a  sort  of  police-office  for  the  examination  of  suspected  persons.^ 

Near  it,  and  therefore  apparently  also  in  the  Colonus  Agoraeus,  was 
a  temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  or  the  heavenly  Venus,  who  was  first 
worshipped  (according  to  Pausanias,  c.  14,  6)  by  the  Assyrians,  then  by 
the  Paphians  of  Cyprus,  and  by  the  Phoenicians  who  dwelt  at  Ascalon 
in  Palestine.  It  was  -^geus  who  first  introduced  the  worship  at 
Athens,  being  at  that  time  childless  himself,  and  his  sisters  in  the  same 
condition,  through  the  anger,  he  thought,  of  Urania.  The  Athmoneans, 
however,  an  Attic  demus,  asserted  that  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania  was 
built  in  their  borough  by  Porphyrion,  who  reigned  before  Actaeus ;  but, 
observes  Pausanias,  the  people  of  the  demi  have  many  other  stories 
which  diff'er  from  those  of  the  citizens  of  Athens.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  the  work  of  Pheidias.  Aphrodite  Urania  was  the  eldest  of 
the  Fates,*  and  appears  also  to  have  been  called  Nemesis;^  but  at 
Athens  she  seems  also  to  have  assumed  a  sensual  character.  She  had 
another  sanctuary  near  the  Ilissus,  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  of 
further  on. 

There  still  exists  in  good  preservation  in  this  quarter  a  temple  which 
Pausanias  apparently  does  not  notice,  the  so-called  temple  of  Theseus. 
That  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  Theseium  we  shall  see  further 


^  Critias,  p.  109  (iii.  ii.  p.  150,  Bekk.). 
2  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  30,  83;  cf.  Val.  Max. 
viii.  2,  3. 

'  Tsocr. Trapez.p.  361  (520,Oxon.  1822): 


Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  20,  Reiske. 

*  Pausan.  i.  19,  2 ;  C.  I.  No.  1444. 

*  Inscr.  on  a  throne.     See  Philol.  xix. 
p.  361 ;  Mommsen,  Heortol.  p,  18. 
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on.  We  may  also  say,  with  tolerable  confidence,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  Hephaesteium  with  which  Pervanoglu  identifies  it,^  since  the 
site  of  it  does  not  well  agree  with  the  account  of  Pausanias,  from  which 
that  building  would  appear  to  have  stood  pretty  close  to  the  Stoa  Basi- 
leius,  whilst  the  so-called  Theseium  is  some  distance  to  the  north  of  it. 
Nor  does  the  architectural  character  of  this  last  edifice  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  to  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  the  only  one,  besides 
that  of  Hephaestus,  which  Pausanias  notices  as  lying  at  this  spot. 
There  was,  indeed,  another  monument  in  this  quarter,  which  Pausanias 
also  omits  to  notice — the  Amazoneium.  That  its  site  was  hereabouts 
appears  plainly  from  Plutarch's  description  of  the  attack  on  Athens  by 
the  Amazons,  whose  left  wing  is  said  to  have  extended  to  the  Ama- 
zoneium (on  the  north),  whilst  their  right  wing  reached  to  the  Pnyx  on 
the  south,  about  an  equal  distance  from  their  centre.^  We  have  the 
testimony  of  Harpocration  that  the  Amazoneium  was  a  temple ;  and 
from  the  same  passage  we  learn  that  it  was  reputed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Amazons;^  but  it  was  no  doubt  erected  to  their  memory  by 
the  Athenians.  We  learn  from  Ammonius,  quoted  by  Harpocration, 
that  they  had  been  hallowed  at  Athens ;  *  and  from  the  same  chapter  of 
Plutarch,  that  sacrifice  was  offered  to  them  previously  to  the  festival 
of  the  Theseia.  The  importance  attributed  to  the  Amazons  by  the 
Athenians  appears  from  several  circumstances.  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  ^ 
there  still  existed  near  the  Theseium  a  place  called  Horcomosium,  where 
the  treaty  between  them  and  Theseus  was  reputed  to  have  been  made. 
Besides  the  Amazoneium,  we  must  remember  that  there  was  a  separate 
monument  to  Antiope  at  the  place  where  she  fell,  near  the  Itonian  Gate. 
And  when  we  consider  that  Theseus,  the  great  hero  of  the  Athenians, 
had  married  one  of  the  band,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  so  handsome  a 
temple,  or  rather,  perhaps,  heroum,  should  have  been  erected  to  them 
as  that  which  still  exists.  Nor  would  the  sculptures  which  ornamented 
it  have  been  inappropriate  as  illustrating  the  military  achievements  of 

'  In  the  Philologus,  t.  xxvii.  p.  660  sqq.        IbpvcravT. — oin  voc. 

'^  Thcs.  c.  27.  ■*  TTfpl  0a>ii(ov  Koi  dviTLOiv. — Harp.  loc.  cit. 

^  ^Afia^oviov — €OTt  Sc   ifpuv   o  \\fia^uuts  *  loc.  cit. 
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Theseus,  of  which  the  war  with  the  Amazons  was  not  the  meanest,  and 
might  well  have  been  regarded  by  the  Athenians  with  more  interest 
than  the  rest,  as  forming  part  of  their  domestic  history.  But  it  will  be 
proper  here  to  give  some  account  of  the  temple  in  question  in  its 
present  state,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  better  able  to  judge  for 
himself  of  its  probable  destination. 


VlUiW    OF    THE   SO-CALLIil)   Til  KSKIIM. 


The  so-called  Theseium  is  the  first  ancient  monument  that  meets  the 
view  on  approaching  Athens  from  Peiraeeus,  and  it  is  in  so  perfect 
a  state  of  preservation  that,  at  a  little  distance,  it  might  almost  be  taken 
for  a  modern  structure.  Indeed,  it  now  serves  as  a  sort  of  museum  in  which 
are  kept  many  valuable  relics  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  in  particular  the 
famous  bas-relief  of  a  Marathonian  hero,  as  large  as  life,  carefully 
preserved  under  a  glass,  and  still  bearing  very  visible  traces  of  colour. 
The  temple  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  of  the  kind  called  hexastylos 
peripteros;  that  is,  having  six  columns  at  each  front,  and  thirteen 
at  each  side,  counting  over  again  the  end  columns  of  the  fronts.  The 
dimensions  of  the  temple  at   the  top  of  the  stylobate  are  rather  more 
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than  104  ft.  in  length,  and  45  ft.  in  breadth.  The  dimensions  of  the 
cella  are  about  61  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  with  a  pronaos  at  the  eastern  end 
of  about  12  ft.  6  in. ;  and  the  breadth  within  the  walls  is  between  20  ft. 
and  21  ft.  It  is  wholly  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  was  formerly  used 
as  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  George. 

The  name  of  Theseium  appears  to  have  been  first  given  to  this 
building   by  the  Jesuit  Babin   in  a  treatise  on  Athens  composed   in 
1572,  an  edition  of  which,  with  notes,  was  published  by  Spon  in  1074, 
a  little  before  his  journey  to  Athens.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  name  rested  on  an  ancient  tradition,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  no  topo- 
grapher previous  to  Babin ;  and  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  who  visited  Greece 
in  1437,  and  collected  some  inscriptions  there,  calls  it  the  temple  of 
Mars.^     But  the  name  given  to  it  by  Babin  was  adopted  by  Spon  and 
Wheler,  and  prevailed  to  the  present  times  unquestioned,  till  in   1838 
Ludwig  Ross  disputed  its  correctness  in  a  Greek  pamphlet  published  at 
Athens,  and  since  republished  in  German,  in  1852.     His  view,  so  far  as 
the  negative  portion  of  it  is  concerned,  has  been  adopted  by  several 
of  the  leading  German  topographers ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  correctness.     Two  ancient  authorities  alone  suffice  to  show  that 
the  Theseium  could  not  have  stood  on  the  Colonos  Agoraeus.     Plutarch 
says   that   it  was  "  in  the  middle   of  the  city,"  ^  and  the  temple  in 
question  is  quite  at  its  outskirts,  not  far  from  the  Dipylon.      Still 
stronger  evidence  may  be  drawn  from  the  methodical  tour  of  Pausanias, 
who  does  not  mention  the  Theseium  here,  but  further  on,  when  speaking 
of  the  opposite,  or  eastern,  side  of  the  agora. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question, 
and  say  to  what  divinity  this  temple  was  really  dedicate.  Ross 
contends  at  some  length,  that  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  sculptures  on  the  frieze  and  metopes  of  a  temple,  as  to  the  god 
adored  in  it.  A  safer  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  sculptures  on  the 
pediments  ;  but  those  which  once  existed  on  the  eastern  front  have  now 
disappeared,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  western  front  ever  had 
any  at  all.     It  is  natural,  however,  to  think  that  the  subjects  even 
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of  the  friezes  and  metopes  would  at  all  events  have  some  relation  to 
the  deity  who  owned  the  temple.  The  frieze  of  the  pronaos  appears  to 
represent  the  battle  of  the  Grods  and  Giants ;  that  of  the  posticus,  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse.  The  metopes  of  the  eastern  front 
have  evidently  for  their  subjects  the  labours  of  Heracles ;  those  of  the 
northern  and  southern  sides,  of  which  there  are  only  four  on  each  side 
at  the  eastern  end,  show  the  exploits  of  Theseus.  It  is  from  these 
sculptures  that  the  temple  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  Theseus,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  wrongly.  They  might  afford  a  general  presumption 
that  the  temple  belonged  to  some  warlike  deity  or  hero,  and  Ross 
has  assigned  it  to  Ares.  But  the  temple  of  that  god  lay,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  Areiopagus.  The  sculptures  have  no  appropriate  reference 
to  HephaBstus  ;  and  this  is  another  reason,  besides  the  site,  for  rejecting 
the  hypothesis  of  Pervanoglu.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  adapted  on  the 
whole  to  Heracles  than  Theseus,  and  Curtius  is  inclined  to  consider 
it  an  Heracleium  ;  founding  his  view  on  a  scholium  to  the  '  Frogs '  of 
Aristophanes,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Heracles  had  a  very  conspicuous 
temple  in  Melite.^  According  to  the  same  scholiast  it  was  built  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  plague ;  and  the  statue  of  the  hero  was  the 
work  of  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Pheidias.  These  particulars  accord  well 
enough  with  the  building  in  question.  But  it  is  a  fatal  objection 
to  this  view,  that  the  temple  is  not  in  Melite,  but  in  Colonus  Agorseus. 
For,  as  we  have  shown  above  (p.  97),  the  latter  was  a  city  deme,  and 
if  it  lay  not  here,  we  know  not  where  to  place  it.  At  all  events, 
we  have  here  another  omission  of  Pausanias,  who  does  not  mention 
this  building,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  The  conjunction  of  Heracles 
with  Theseus  in  the  sculptures,  would  not  have  been  unsuitable  to 
an  Amazoneium,  since  he  aided  the  Attic  hero  in  his  war  with  the 
xlmazons,  and  the  position  of  the  building  answers  well  enough  to  the 
allusion  in  Plutarch's  description  of  the  Amazonian  line  of  battle  (see 
above,  p.  63).  Hence  it  appears  to  us  not  at  all  improbable  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Amazoneium  ;  but  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  giving  any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.     The  building  in  ques- 

'   €U  MtXi'r*/  tiTTiv  fTrKpavtirTiiTov  ifpov  'H/Kj/cXeovs  aXt^tKHKoi'.  — ad  V.  50i. 
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tion  appears  to  have  been  converted  by  the  Byzantines  into  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  George.^ 

After  describing  the  Hephsesteium  and  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 
Urania,  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the  Stoa  called  Pcecile.  The  two 
former  buildings  were,  as  we  have  said,  probably  on  the  skirts  of 
the  agora ;  but  the  Poecile,  as  we  know  from  several  authorities,  was 
actually  on  it.  Thus,  ^schines  alludes  to  it  as  forming  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  agora.^  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  Pau- 
sanias saying  that  close  to  the  Stoa  there  was  a  bronze  statue  of 
Hermes  Agorajus ;  and  from  comparing  this  with  Lucian,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  the  Hermes  Agorseus  was  by  the  Poecile;^  and  with  the 
scholiast  on  this  passage,  who  says  that  the  Hermes  was  styled 
Agorseus  because  it  was  erected  in  the  agora.''  A  further  proof,  if  any 
were  needed,  might  be  drawn  from  what  we  hear  about  the  house 
of  Meton,  the  astronomer,  which  was  near  the  Poecile,  and  to  which  he 
set  fire  when  he  was  feigning  madness,  in  order  to  prevent  either  him- 
self or  his  son  being  drafted  on  the  Sicilian  expedition.^  Now  we 
know  from  Aristophanes  and  his  scholiast  that  Meton's  house  was  on 
Colonus : 

oaris  eifi  fya> ;  Mirav, 
ov  oldfv  'EXXas  x^  KoXcovds.^ 

"  Who  I  am  ?  why,  Meton  ; 
Known  at  Colonus,  and  throughout  all  Greece." 

And  this  will  serve  to  fix  the  Poecile  still  more  precisely  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  agora.  For  the  gate  and  the  Hermes  indicate  a  road- 
way into  it,  and  there  could  have  been  none  over  the  high  ground 
of  Colonus.     This,  no  doubt,  formed  the  entrance  into  the  agora  from 

the  Dipylon. 

We  must  here  note  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  part  of  the 


^  Mommsen,  Athen.  Christ,  cap.  xiii. 
No.  116. 

^  TrpoeX^fTf  ovv  ttj  biapolq.  Kol  fls  Tr]V 
(TToav  TT)v  TTotKiXTjv  '  dnavTav  yap  vfiiv  twi/ 
KaXoiV  (pya>v  ra  vnofiurjixaTa  iv  tj)  ayopq 
dvuKdrai. — c.  Clcbiph.  p.  575,  Reiske. 


'  'Epp,i]s  6  ^Ayopaios  6  napa  ttjv  UoikiXtjv, 
— Jup.  Trag.  33. 

■*  o)s  iv  rfi  ayopa  l8pvp.€Vos. — Ibid. 
5  .Elian,  V.  H.  xiii.  12. 
"  Avcs,  997,  et  ibi  scliol. 
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agora  which  Pausanias  altogether  omits ;  namely,  a  line  of  Herm^, 
which  stood  between  the  Stoa  Basileius  and  the  Poecile.^  They  would 
thus  have  formed  a  boundary  to  the  agora,  under  the  Colonus  Agorseus. 
It  was  here  that  the  phylarchi,  or  commanders  of  the  horse,  taught 
youtlis  the  rudiments  of  horsemanship,  such  as  mounting  and  dismount- 
ing, as  appears  from  the  following  fragment  of  the  '  Hippotrophos '  of 
Muesimachus  : 

arelx  els  dyopiiv 
wpos  Toiis  'Epfias, 
ov  7r/)oo"<^otT«(r'  ol  (f)v\ap)(oi , 
Tovs  T€  fiadrfTcis  tovs  wpaiovs, 
oil?  dva^aiveiv  fVi  toiis  nrnovs 

"  Go  to  the  Hernia^ 
III  the  agora,  where  the  Pliylarchs 
Also  gather,  and  where  Pheidon 
Teaches  his  pupils,  when  they're  oki  enough, 
To  get  on  their  horses,  and  get  off  again." 

This  also  was  the  spot  whence  the  cavalry  started,  on  festivals,  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  agora,^  and  was  therefore  the  best  place  for  viewing  the 
spectacle.  Hence  Demetrius,  being  commander  of  the  horse  in  the 
Panathenaea,  erected  a  scaffold  above  the  heads  of  the  Herma3,  from 
which  his  Corinthian  mistress  Aristagora  might  get  a  good  view  of  the 
pageant.*  It  is  here  that  the  horsemen  represented  on  the  western 
side  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  may  be  supposed  to  be  mounting 
their  horses.  It  was  an  article  of  impeachment  against  Socrates,  that 
he  lounged  about  these  Hermae  and  the  tables  of  the  money-changers."* 
A  barber's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  appears,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  to  have  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  Deceleians.^     Some  of  the 


'  M€z/€kX^s,  Tj  KaW'icnpaTos,  (V  t(u  irfp). 
'A6r]vai<i)u  ypd^fi  ravri  '  dno  yap  Trjs 
IloiKiXrjs  Koi  T^f  Tov  ^aaiKfuts  OToas  daiv 
n'l  'Y.ppaL  KoXovpfvoi  •  bici  yap  to  ttoWovs 
K(l(Tdai  Koi  ino  l^KOTcou  Ka\  dpxovT(ov  ravrr^v 
Ttjv  npoarjyopiav  (l\tf(f)ivai  avpfitjitjKfv. — 
Harpocr.  voc.  'Eppa'i. 


^  See  Meineke,  Fiagni.  p.  788 ;  Athen. 
ix.  c.  67. 

3  Xenoph.  De  Off.  Mag.  Eq.  iii.  2. 

*  Atlien.  iv.  64  (ed.  Schweigli.). 

^  Porphyrins, ap. Theodorct.  Therap.  xii. 

'■'  liysias  in  Panel.  731,  Peiske:  em  rh 
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HermsB  in  the  agora  appear  to  have  been  very  ancient.  On  one  of  them 
was  an  inscription  in  antique  characters  relating  to  the  treatment 
which  Agamemnon  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Achivi.^  To 
be  allowed  to  erect  a  Hermes  appears  to  have  been  considered  a  mark-  of 
honour,  and  those  in  the  agora  had  been  set  up  by  private  persons  as 

well  as  by  magistrates.^ 

Statues  of  Hermes  were  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most 
ancient,  form  of  sculpture ;  hence  Hermoghjph  (€pfMoy\v(t)o^),  or  Hermes- 
carver,  continued  till  a  late  period  to  be  the  name  for  a  sculptor.^  The 
Athenians  were  the  first  who  made  them  square  and  without  limbs 
(Epfial  rerpdyoypoi),  which  form  was  selected  as  the  firmest.*  Never- 
theless sex  was  indicated,  as  we  see  still  on  the  numerous  portrait  busts 
that  have  been  preserved  of  gymnasiarchs,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
the  Barbakeion  at  Athens,  executed  much  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  Hermse.  Only  these  last  were  represented  like  Priapus ;  a  circum- 
stance which  is  said  to  have  occasioned  their  mutilation  by  Alcibiades. 
Hence  in  the  '  Lysistrata  '  of  Aristophanes,  represented  soon  after  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  chorus  advise  the  Athenian  in  eager  search  for 
his  wife  to  resume  his  clothes,  lest  the  Hermocopidae  should  see  him.^ 

Before  arriving  at  the  Poecile,  Pausanias  comes  to  a  Gate  of  the 
AGORA,  which  probably  stood  at  its  north-western  angle,  and  formed 
f  the  entrance  to  the  market-place  from  the  Dipylon.  Hence  we  may- 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  north  side  of  the  agorawas  also  enclosed 
in  some  way.  Forchhammer,  indeed,  translating  very  literally  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  thinks  that  the  statue  of  Hermes  Agora^us, 
and  consequently  the  gate,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch,  the  model  of  those  built  afterwards 
by  the  Eomans.*^  The  gate  had  indeed  a  trophy  on  it  commemorating 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  Pleistarchus  in  a  cavalry  engagement. 


^  Harpocr.  in  'Eppal. 

2  See  the  passage  in  .Esch.  c.  Ctesiph. 
quoted  above,  p.  233 ;  and  cf.  Harp.  1.  c. 

3  Some,  however,  derive  it  from  (ppa,  a 
large  stone.  See  Winkclmann,  Storia  dello 
Arti,  t.  i.  p.  8,  Ital.  trans. 


*  Pausan.  1.  24, 3  ;  iv.  33, 4 ;  viii.  3.',  1 ; 
Galen,  Protrep.  c.  3. 

'^  ver.  1093. 

*"  iv  pf(rr}  yap  Ttj  ciyopa  78pvTai  'Eppov 
'Ayopaiov  «yaX^a.— ^^chol.  ad  Eq.  297: 
Forchhammer,  Topogr,  p.  5(). 
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On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes  and  Isbbus  call  it  a  TrvXk,  or  small 
gate,  and  Philochorus  (ap.  Harpocr.)  a  ttvXcov,  or  gatehouse ;  ^  neither 
of  which  terms  answers  very  well  to  the  idea  of  a  triumphal  arch ; 
which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  invention. 

The  Hermes  Agorjeus  must  have  been  of  quite  a  different  character 
from  the  Hermae  which  lined  the  side  of  the  agora.  These  cubic  ones 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  stone ;  but  the  Hermes  Agoraeus  was  a 
bronze  statue,  and  apparently  of  great  beauty,  as  artists  often  took 
casts  of  it.^  It  was  an  ancient  statue,  having  been  erected  by  the 
archons  in  pursuance  of  the  commands  of  the  senate  and  people,  when 
the  fortifications  at  Peiraeeus  were  begun,  as  recorded  in  an  elegiac 
distich  inscribed  on  its  base.^  An  altar  stood  before  it,  erected  by 
Callistratus  when  master  of  the  horse;''  a  fact  which  shows  that  it 
was  regarded  as  an  dya\/xa,  or  divine  image. 

The  P(ECiLE  Stoa  was  originally  called  Peisianacteios  {ireicnavd- 
fcreios;),^  and  obtained  the  name  of  ttovklXtj,  '  variegated,'  after  it  had  been 
adorned  with  paintings.  It  probably  faced  the  south,  and  the  Stoae 
Basileius  and  Eleutherius  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  agora. 

May  not  the  remains  of  a  portico  still  traceable  a  little  southward 
of  the  church  of  St.  Philip,  and  about  midway  between  the  so-called 
Theseium  and  the  Stoa  of  Attains,  have  belonged  to  the  Poecile  ?  These 
remains  consist  only  of  two  gigantic  figures  with  legs  terminating  in 
snakes,  and  which  appear  to  have  performed  the  office  of  pillars  in  sup- 
porting a  portico.^  These  figures  project  a  considerable  way  into  the 
area  of  the  agora,  but  not  more  than  about  120  feet  from  a  line 
extended  from  the  northern  wall  of  the  Stoa  of  Attains,  which  would 
not  give  too  great  a  depth  for  a  large  stoa  like  the  Poecile,  including  the 


*  nepiTv^uiV  ai)T(o  irtpl  rov  ''Epfirjv  top 
nposTfi  TTvXidi, — Demosth.c.  Euerg.p.  1146, 
Heiske  ;  t^s  crvvoiKias  ttjs  rrapa  ttjv  ttuXi'So. 
— Iswus,  de  Philoct.  Hered.  p.  134,  Reiske ; 
ot  apj(ovTfs  dveOfcrav  ^ppr)v  Trapa  top  ttv- 
Xojva  TOP  'Attikov. — Ilarpocr.  voc.  'Epp^s 
irpbs  rfi  TTvKidi.  Where  we  sec  that  Har- 
|)Ocration  himself  calls  it  irvXls.  Leake 
would  read  dariKuu  for  drTiKov,  p.  121. 


^  Lucian,  Zeus  Trag.  33,  and  schol. 

^  Harpocr.  loc.  cit. 

*  Vit.  X.  Orat.  t.  ix.  p.  357  (Reiske). 

^  Plut.  Cim.  4 ;  cf.  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  5 
(ed.  Meibom,  Amst.  1692),  with  Menage's 
note.  It  probably  took  its  name  from 
Pcisianax,  Cimon's  brother-in-law.  Bur- 
sian,  Gcogr.  p.  286. 

^  See  Curtius,  Att.  Stud.  ii.  p.  40. 
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portico,  or  colonnade,  in  front  of  it.  And  if  these  figures  formed  the 
easternmost  end  of  a  portico  stretching  towards  the  west  for  about  400 
feet,  it  would,  with  the  addition  of  the  gate  of  the  agora,  have  pretty 
well  occupied  its  northern  side.  The  snake-like  termination  of  the 
figures,  so  evidently  referring  to  the  myth  of  Erichthonius,  seems  at 
all  events  to  bespeak  for  the  building  an  ancient  and  genuine  Attic 

origin. 

The  first  picture  in  the  Poecile  represented  the  Athenians  at  (Enoe, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  preparing  to  engage  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  middle  wall ;  whence 
we  may  conclude  with  Siebelis  (ad  loc.)  that  the  portico  was  closed  on 
three  sides,  and  that  the  middle  wall,  or  that  facing  the  entrance,  was 
double  the  length  of  the  side  walls,  as  it  appears  to  have  contained  two 
pictures,  and  the  others  only  one.  The  first  of  the  pictures  on  the 
centre  wall  represented  Theseus  and  the  Athenians  combating  the 
Amazons.  The  subject  of  the  second  picture  was  the  Greeks  and  their 
kings  debating  about  the  outrage  of  Ajax  on  Cassandra  after  the  capture 
of  Troy.  Here  Ajax  himself  was  represented,  as  well  as  Cassandra  and 
other  captive  women. 

The  last  of  the  paintings^  had  for  its  subject  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
In  the  foreground,  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans— the  only  Greeks  who 
aided  them  against  the  Persians — were  seen  engaged  with  the  Persians 
in  equal  combat,  the  Plataeans  aided  by  Boeotian  dogs.^  Beyond  these, 
in  the  middle  ground,  the  barbarians  were  flying,  and  pushing  one 
another  into  the  marsh.  This  lake  or  marsh  was  that  formed  by  the 
Charadras,  under  the  hills  of  the  isthmus  of  Khamnus.^  In  the  extreme 
distance  were  the  Phoenician  ships,  and  the  Greeks  slaying  the  bar- 
barians who  were  attempting  to  get  on  board.  In  the  picture  were  also 
represented  the  divinities  and  heroes  who  were  thought  to  have  aided 


^  TfXeurmoi  (or  TtKfVTaiov)  hf.  t^s  ypa(})^s. 
elaiv  ot  paxfo-dpevoi  MapaOiavi.  —  Paus. 
c.  15, 4.  Leake  translates  (i.  p.  122)  :  "  at 
one  end  of  the  picture  are  those  who  fought 
at  Marathon."  But  that  battle  could 
hardly  have  been  represented  as  part  of 


the  picture  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  The 
gen.  sing,  ttjs  ypa^^f,  as  Siebelis  observes, 
refers  to  all  the  paintings. 

'■^  Demosth.  c.  Nea^r.  1377,  Reiske ;  cf. 
iElian,  de  Nat.  Anim.  vii.  38. 

^  Hobhouse's  Journey,  &c.  i.  p.  431. 
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the  Athenians  in  the  fight ;  as  the  hero  Marathon,  son  of  Apollo,  after 
whom  the  district  was  named ;  Theseus  ascending  through  the  earth  as 
if  from  Hades ;  Athena  and  Heracles,  the  latter  of  whom  the  Mara- 
thonians  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  worship.  Among  the  combat- 
ants most  conspicuously  represented,  were  the  Athenian  polemarch 
Callimachus,  Miltiades,  one  of  the  generals,  and  the  hero  Echetlus,  or 
Echetlseus.  This  last,  as  Pausanias  relates  further  on  (c.  32,  4),  was 
the  man  of  rustic  aspect  who  appeared  in  the  battle,  and  after  slaying 
many  of  the  barbarians  with  a  ploughshare,  suddenly  vanished.  To 
the  Athenians  who  inquired  about  him,  the  oracle  only  replied  that  they 
must  honour  the  hero  EchetLneus.  There  w^as  also  in  the  picture  a 
head  of  Butes,  but  only  as  far  as  the  eyes,  the  rest  of  the  figure  being 
hid  behind  a  mountain,  whence,  from  being  so  easily  painted,  the 
proverb  Oarrov  rj  Bovttj'^} 

The  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  was,  no  doubt,  that  which 
most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Athenians,  as  we  may  conclude  from 
the  copious  notices  which  they  have  left  us  of  it.  According  to  Pausa- 
nias (lib.  V.  11,  2)  it  was  painted  by  Panaenus,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  brother  of  Pheidias.^  iElian,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes 
it  either  to  Micon  or  Polygnotus;^  but  the  disjunctive  particle  shows 
that  he  was  not  very  certain  about  the  matter.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  Polygnotus  painted  the  Greeks  in  council ;  Micon,  the  battle  with 
the  Amazons,  and  Pansenus,  the  battle  of  Marathon;  but  we  have 
no  notice  of  the  artist  who  painted  the  first  picture  representing 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  at  (Enoe.  These  three  artists, 
therefore,  were  contemporary,  and  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c.  We  have  Plutarch's  authority  that  Polygnotus 
painted  the  council  before  Troy ;  and  that  the  head  of  Laodice,  one  of 
the  captive  Trojan  women,  was  a  portrait  of  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice, 
of  whom  he  was  enamoured.*  For  Polygnotus  was  no  vulgar  artist 
painting  only  for  gain,  but  did  this  picture  gratis ;  while  Micon  was 
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paid  for  his  labour.^  Micon  painted  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  as  we 
learn  from  the  '  Lysistrata  '  of  Aristophanes  : 

TOf  8'  'A^afdi/as  (TKOTTf i, 
as  MtVo)!'  typa^''  d<^'  Inirav  naxofiivas  Tois  du?ipd(riv. 

V.  (578. 

"  See  the  Amazons 
Drawn  by  Micon,  fighting,  monntcd, 
With  the  male  sex." 

In  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Panaenus  is  said  to  have  introduced  five  por- 
traits, those  of  Miltiades,  Callimachus,  and  Cynaegirus,  on  the  Athenian 
side,  and  those  of  Dates  and  Artaphernes  on  the  side  of  the  Persians. 
We  may  infer  from  Pliny,  that  these  were  among  the  first  portraits  done 
in  colours,  since  he  considers  them  to  have  been  a  great  advance 
in  art.^  The  Athenians  appear  to  have  allowed  Miltiades  the  honour  of 
this  portrait,  instead  of  an  inscription,  which  had  been  refused.^  The 
portrait  of  Cynaegirus  must  have  been  quite  in  the  background,  for  he 
had  his  hand  cut  off"  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  Persians  escaping  in 
the  ships.*  Panaenus  may  probably  have  taken  the  portraits  of  the 
Athenian  com-manders  from  busts.  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
Pausanias  saying,  in  his  account  of  the  theatre  (c.  21,  3),  that  the  statue 
of  iEschylus  there  was  much  posterior  to  his  death,  and  to  the  picture  in 
which  his  valour  at  Marathon  was  represented,  that  Panaenus  had  also 
inserted  a  likeness  of  iEschylus.  The  Portico,  with  its  pictures,  appears 
to  have  been  preserved  down  to  the  time  of  Synesius  and  the  reign  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  when  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  affected  in- 
dignation that  the  Pcecile,  as  the  seat  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  should 
have  acquired  more  veneration  than  even  the  temples  themselves,  carried 
off  the  pictures ;  ^  whence  perhaps  we  may  infer  that  they  were  painted 
on  board,  or  at  all  events,  not  on  the  wall.  Whether  the  four  pictures 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  were  the  only  ones  in  the  Portico  does  not  seem 


'  Hesych.  voc.  darrov. 
-  Plin.  H.  X  XXXV.  54. 


'  De  Xat.  Animal,  vii.  38. 
*  Plut.  Cim.  4. 


*  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXV.  59. 

^  Ibid.  57  ;  of.  Nep.  Milt.  6. 

3  iEsch.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  576. 


*  Herod,  vi.  114. 

°  Synes.  Epist.  cxxxv. ;  and  the  note  of 


Menage,  ad  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  5. 
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to  be  certain.  An  anonymous  '  Life  of  Sophocles  '  ^  says,  that  he  was 
painted  in  the  Poecile  playing  on  the  lyre,  which  he  did  in  his '  Thamyris.' 
A  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  ^  says  that  there  was  a  picture  by  Apollodorus, 
or  Pamphilus,  of  the  suppliant  HeracleidaB  at  Athens,  "  in  the  Portico  of 
the  Athenians ; "  by  which  he  probably  means  the  Poecile  par  excellence. 
But  the  whole  account  is  obscure;  though  the  lines  of  Aristophanes 
seem  certainly  to  refer  to  a  picture. 

In  the  Portico  were  brazen  shields  of  the  Scionaei  and  their  allies,  as 
the  inscriptions  showed.^  Other  shields,  smeared  with  pitch  in  order  to 
preserve  them,  were  said  to  be  those  captured  from  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.  There  was  also  a  bronze  statue  with  only 
one  hand,  of  which  Demonax  ironically  said  that  the  Athenians  had  at 
length  honoured  Cynsegirus  with  a  statue ;  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  really  his.*  Before  the  Portico  stood  a  bronze  statue  of 
Solon,  and  another  of  Seleucus,  the  companion  of  Alexander ;  and  this 
gives  occasion  to  Pausanias  to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  (c.  16) 
with  an  account  of  Seleucus.  The  statue  of  Solon  seems  to  be  that 
alluded  to  by  Demosthenes  in  his  second  speech  against  Aristogeiton.^ 

Diogenes  Laertius  relates  that,  under  the  domination  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  1400  citizens  were  massacred  in  the  Poecile  without  a  trial  ;^ 
and,  according  to  iEschines,  Diogenes  assigns  this  massacre  as  the 
reason  which  induced  Zeno  to  select  the  Poecile  for  his  discourses, 
hoping  thereby  to  render  the  place  more  retired  and  less  liable  to 
such  profanations.  From  its  size  and  beauty  it  was  the  most  cele- 
brated portico  at  Athens,  and  hence  was  called  "  the  Stoa "  j^ar 
excellence^''  and  in  Latin  authors,  "  Porticus,"  or  "  the  Porch."  Its 
celebrity  was  no  doubt  also  greatly  owing  to  Zeno  having  selected  it  for 
his  lectures,  and  founded  here  the  Stoic  sect,  or  philosophy  of  the 

*  Prefixed  to  his  works.  ayopq  or^o-at.— p.  807,  lieiske.   Cf.  ^Eiian, 

*  (Is  Tf]v  aroav  ruiv  ^Adrjvaiav. — ad  Plut.      V.  H.  viii.  16. 

V.  385.  8  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  5 ;  ^Esch.  de  falsa  leg. 

^  On  their  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  p.  628,  Keiske  (who  j^ays  1500). 
see  Thucyd.  iv.  120  sqq.  '  eireXde  ras  iv  AvKfi(o  (axoXas),  ras  iv 

*  Lucian,  Demon.  53.  'AKabrj^ia,  tt]v  a-roap^  to  naXXadtoi/,  t6 
^  2oXci)i/a  yl^Ti(f>iaaa6ai    x^^f"^"    f"    t^  <o8fiov. — Plut.  De  Exil.  viii.  386,  Reiske. 


Porch;    whence  aroa  sometimes  stands  absolutely  for  that  school  of 

philosophy  itself.^     Hence  Persius  characterizes  it  by  the  epithet  of 

"  sapiens ; "  at  the  same  time  alluding  to  the  pictures  in  it  of  the  Medes 

in  pantaloons : 

"  Quc'eqiie  docet  sapiens  braccatis  illita  Medis 
Porticus."  Sat.  iii.  53. 

The  only  other  object  which  Pausanias  mentions  on  the  agora — 
which,  if  he  mean  the  same  place,  he  now  for  the  first  time  calls  by  that 
name  (c.  17,  1) — is  an  altar  of  Mercy  or  Compassion  ("EXeo?).  Arguing 
from  the  traditions  connected  with  it,  this  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  altar.  For  Euripides  represents  the  HeracleidsB,  sitting  upon 
it  in  suppliant  guise,  to  have  thus  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Athenians 
against  Eurystheus;  and  in  like  manner,  Adrastus  having  laid  upon 
it  the  suppliant  bough  (iKeTrjpta)  induced  Theseus  to  make  war  upon 
Creon,  and  compel  him  to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  Thebans;-  an  act 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  signal  displays  of  the  philanthropy  for 
which  the  Athenians  were  famous,  and  celebrated  accordingly.  Statins 
has  some  fine  lines  on  the  subject,  which,  as  they  also  help  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  altar  and  its  surrounding  objects,  we  here  insert : 

"  Urbe  fait  media  nulli  concessa  potentum 
Ara  deum ;  mitis  posuit  Clementia  sedem 
Et  miseri  fecere  sacram ;  sine  supplice  nunquam 
Ilia  novo;  nulla  damnavit  vota  repulsa. 
Auditi  quicunque  rogant,  noctesque  diesque 
Ire  datum  et  solis  numen  placare  querelis. 
Parca  superstitio :  non  turea  flamma  nee  altus 
Accipitur  sanguis,  lacrimis  altaria  sudant, 
Mocstarumque  sujxjr  iibamina  serta  comarum 
Pendent,  et  vestes  mutata  sorte  relictse. 
Mite  nemus  circa,  cultuque  insigne  verendo 
Vittata?  laurus  et  supplicis  arbor  oliva). 
Nulla  autem  effigies,  nulli  commissa  metallo 
Forma  dea^ ;  meutcs  habitare  et  pectora  gaudet."' 

The  deity  had  no  image,  no  secrifice ;  she  resided  only  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.     The  little  grove  of  olives  and  laurels  that  grew 

'  Zfjvoiv  6  KiTTifi/s  6  T^s  (TToas  KTiarris. —         ^  Apollod.  ii.  8,  s,  1 ;  iii.  7,  s.  1. 
Athen.  viii.  35,  "the  founder  of  the  Porch."  ^  Thebaid.  xii.  481  sqq. 
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around  the  altar,  the  locks  of  hair  and  the  abandoned  dresses  sus- 
pended over  it,  were  probably  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Statins  ;  for,  as 
we  shall  show  elsewhere,  all  the  forms  of  ancient  superstition  were  pre- 
served till  a  very  late  period  at  Athens,  and  Libanius  admonishes  the 
Emperor  Julian  that  he  had  seen  the  altar  in  question.*  Nay,  it  is  even 
alluded  to  by  Claudian.^  It  was  no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  compliment- 
ing the  Athenians,  that  Pausanias  alluded  to  it,  for  it  could  have  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it  in  the  way  of  art ;  and  he  goes  on  to  mention, 
as  further  proofs  of  the  philanthropy  and  piety  of  the  Athenians,  other 
altars  which  they  had  erected  to  moral  qualities  personified;  as 
Modesty,  Fame,  and  Alacrity ;  but  without  giving  any  indication  of 
their  site.     That  of  Fame  is  twice  alluded  to  by  ^schines.^ 

But  was  the  altar  of  Mercy  really  on  the  old  agora  ;  that  is,  the 
agora  which  Pausanias  calls  Cerameicus  ?  None  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  allude  to  it  say  so,  the  nearest  indication  of  its  site  being  that  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  fact  of  Pausanias  changing  his 
way  of  speaking  of  the  market,  and  now  calling  it  the  agora  instead  of 
the  Cerameicus,  the  name  which  he  had  used  before,  raises  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  had  now  passed  into  a  different  market.  The  writers 
of  the  classical  period  of  Attic  literature  never  call  the  agora  Cerameicus. 
We  have  already  observed  that  that  name  for  it  came  into  use  in  later 
times,  and  was  doubtless  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  agora.  The  fact  of  a  new,  or  Eoman,  market- 
place may  certainly  be  inferred  from  Strabo's  words  implying  that  one 
had  been  established  at  the  Athenian  Eretria.*  Bursian  thinks  that 
Strabo  is  here  alluding  to  the  transference,  probably  by  Peisistratus, 
of  a  still  more  ancient  and  primitive  agora  from  the  south  side  of  the 
Areiopagus  to  the  north  side.^  But  the  north  side  of  the  Areiopagus 
we  know  to  have  been  called  Cerameicus,  not  Eretria,  and  therefore  this 
supposition  falls  to  the  ground.     Forchhammer  indeed  observes,  that  in 


^  In  Presbeut.  tip.  Meurs.Cer.Gem.c.  16. 
2  De  Bell.  Gild.  404  sq. 
^  C.   Timarch.   p.    140;   De  fals.   Leg. 
p.  311. 


ol  8'  diro  TTJs  *Adfjin]criv  'Eperpiar,  rj  vvv 
fOTiv  dyopa. — p.  447. 

°  Geogr.  V.  Griechenland,  i.  p,  280. 
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spite  of  Strabo's  now  (vvv),  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  have  been 
alluding  to  the  agora  in  the  Cerameicus,  which  district  might,  in  very 
early  times,  have  been  occupied  by  a  demus  called  Eretria.*     But  if  one 
demus  had  been  supplanted  by  another,  the  Eretrians  by  the  Ceramei- 
cans,  Strabo  would  surely  have  said  "  where  the  Cerameicus  now  is," 
not  "  where  the  agora  now  is."     And  such  a  change  must  have  been 
effected  by  a  revolution,  of  which  we  have  no  indication.     The  existence 
of  an  ancient  agora  on  the  south  side  of  the   Areiopagus,  or  rather 
perhaps  of  the  Acropolis,  rests,  we  believe,  entirely  on  a  passage  in 
Harpocration,  where,  in  a  quotation  from  Apollodorus,  an  ancient  agora 
is  mentioned  {ttjv  apxaiccv  dyopdv).''     It  is  not  improbable  that  there 
may  have  been  a  primitive  agora  there,  which,  however,  must  have  been 
removed  to  the  north  side,  certainly  in,  and  probably  long  before,  the 
time   of  Peisistratus.     An   argument   is   sometimes   drawn   from   the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos  mentioned  in  Harpocration.     But  there 
were  two  distinct  temples  of  that  name ;  one  erected  to  commemorate 
the  union  of  the  Attic  boroughs  into  one  metropolis  under  Theseus ; 
the  latter,  as  shown  in  the  passage  quoted,^  was  built  by  Solon  out 
of  the  wages  of  legalized  prostitution;    and,  consequently,   the  word 
irdvhTjfjLo^;  has  a  very  different  signification  as  applied  to  the  two  temples. 
Apollodorus  gives  a  third  meaning,  derived  from  the  whole  people  being 
assembled  in  the  agora  for  the  ecclesia,  which,  however,  has  no  very 
palpable  reference  to  any  kind  of  Aphrodite. 

The  assumption  of  a  Eoman  agora  is  strengthened — we  had  almost 
said  confirmed— by  the  still  existing  propyl^um  of  four  columns,  which 
has  sometimes  been  taken  for  the  portico  of  a  temple,  and  sometimes, 


'  Topographic,  p.  54. 

''As  the  article  is  an  important  one,  we 
give  it  entire  :  Udvbrjuos' A(f)pobLTr]  •  'Yrrepi- 
trjs  fv  Tw  Kara   UuTpoK\(ovi,   fl   yvfjaios. 

'ATToXXoScopO?  iu  TCO  TTfpi  dfS)u  ndv^Tjuop 
(^Tjcnv  'A6r]VT](n  K\r]6rivai  rffu  d(f)ibpv6fl(Tav 
TTtpX  Tfjv  dpxaiav  dyopau  8ta  to  ivravOa 
Trdvja  Tov  8^pov  (rvvdyfadai  to  iraXaiuv  ef 
Ta'is  fKKKrjaiais,  as  (KoXovv  dyopds.  Ni'k- 
avbpos   eV    <?'  Ko\o(f)o>viaKCiV  2uXa)w   (f)r](n 


(rcopara  dyopdaavTa  fvnpfTrTJ  cVt  <TTeyr)s  (?) 
OTTJaai  8ia  tovs  Vfovs,  Koi  e<  tov  Trepiye- 
vopivuyv  xprjpaTiOv  ibpvaacrdai  A(f)pooiTT)s 
Ilavbrjpov  lepou.  eo-Tt  8e  to  irdv8r)pLOV  ndy- 

KOtVOU. 

'  Nicandros  is  confirmed  by  Philemon 
(ap.  Athen.  lib.  xiii.  c.  25)  with  regard  to 
Solon  having  instituted  a  public  place  of 
prostitution.  We  there  read  en  olKr]p,dT(ov, 
for  the  unintelligible  em  o-Tcy?;s. 
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with  more  justice,  for  the  gateway  to  a  market-place.  This  structure 
consists  of  four  Doric  columns,  4  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and, 
including  the  capital,  26  ft.  in  height.  The  space  between  the  middle 
columns  is  about  12  ft. ;  between  the  side  ones  under  5  ft.  Over  the 
middle  of  the  pediment  which  they  support  is  a  large  acroterium  9  or 
10  ft.  in  length,  with  an  inscription  to  Lucius  Caesar,  the  grandson  of 
Augustus,  of  whom,  apparently,  it  supported  an  equestrian  statue.^ 
Lucius  died  in  the  second  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  aged  nineteen, 
and  the  building,  therefore,  was  completed  about  this  time.  But  the 
space  beyond  the  gateway  may  have  been  used  as  a  market-place  long 
before  the  propylaeum  itself  was  erected ;  for  Cicero,  in  a  passage  where 
he  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  ancient  agora,^  calls  it  the  Cerameicus, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  obtained  that  name  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  agora.  Indeed,  this  market-place  did  not  receive  its 
final  completion  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  whose  stoa,  or  Pantheon, 
added  the  finish  to  its  northern  side. 

That  the  propylaeum  in  question  formed  the  portico  of  a  temple 
was  held  by  the  older  topographers,  as  Wheler,  who  considered  it  to 
be  the  portico  of  a  temple  of  Augustus  ;  but  this  we  now  know  to  have 
been  upon  the  Acropolis.^  Forchhammer'^  and  Eoss^  are  among  the 
most  eminent  modern  writers  who  hold  it  to  have  been  the  portico  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Athena  Archegetis,  or  protectress  of  the  city, 
founding  their  opinion  upon  the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  which 
purports  that  it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people  to  that  goddess 
from  the  money  bestowed  by  C.  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar.^     For  the 


'  o  S^/ios  AovKiov  Kala-apa  avTOKpiiTopo^ 
d(ov  vlov  Sf/Sno-ToC  Kaiaapos  viov. 

2  De  Fin.  i.  11,  39,  speaking  of  the 
statue  of  Chrysippus.  See  a  little  further 
on.  The  De  Finibus  was  written  about 
B.C.  50. 

3  See  Journey,  &c.  p.  3lr8. 

*  Topographic,  p.  57. 

*  Theseion,  p.  41. 

^  6  brifios  OTTO  TO)!/  bod(i<T(ov  dapecov  viro 
Taiov    'lovXiov    Kaiaapos    Beov    Koi    avro- 


KpaTopos  Kaiaapos  deov  vlov  ae^aoTov 
*A6r)va  'ApxTTyfTidi,  (TTpaTTjyovvTOS  eVi  tovs 
oTrXiVaf  'EvKXfovs  Mapadwvlov,  tov  koi  8ia- 
dii^afifvov  TTjv  fnififXfiav  virep  tov  Trarpos 
'HpcoSov,  TOV  KOL  irpf(T^fv(ravTos.  cVt  ap^ov- 
Tos  NiKiov  TOV  2apani(i)Vos  ' ABpovt'cos.  It 
was  erected,  therefore,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  ;  for  Julius  was  a  god,  i.e.,  dead, 
and  Augustus  emperor.  Leake,  vol.  i.  p. 
213. 
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same  reason  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  the  water-clock 
at  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  might  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Athena  Archegetis,  for  they  have  a  similar  inscription.^  To 
dedicate  a  forum  or  market  to  some  deity  was  a  Roman  custom ;  and 
thus  the  Forum  Julium  at  Eome  was  consecrated  to  Venus  Genetrix, 
that  of  Augustus  to  Mars  Ultor,  and  that  of  Nerva,  like  this  at  Athens, 

to  Minerva. 
•    Meursius  seems  to  have  been  the  first  ^  who,  from  the  passage  in 
Strabo  before  cited,  inferred  the  existence  of  a  new  agora.     But  among 
more  modern  topographers,  the   honour  belongs  to  Stuart  of  having 
held   this   colonnade  to  have  formed  the  entrance  to  it;  an  opinion 
founded  on  its  style  of  architecture  and  the  inscriptions  on  and  near  it. 
The  architectural  objections  to  its  being  a  temple  are  stated  by  Stuart 
as  follows :  "  The  wall  in  which  the  door  is  placed  extended  on  each 
side  beyond  the  lateral  walls  of  the  portico ;  whereas,  the  usual  plan  of 
temples   is   a   rectangular   parallelogram,  and  their  lateral  walls  are 
continued  without  interruption  from  the  antae   of  the  portico  to  the 
posticus  or  back  front.     Besides  this,  the  diameters  of  these  columns 
are  in  a  smaller  proportion  to  their  height  than  the  diameters  of  any 
that  are  found  in  the  ancient  temples  of  this  order ;  which  circum- 
stance, considering  the  distinction  which  Yitruvius  has  made  between 
the  proportion  of  those  columns  which  are  employed  in  temples  and  of 
those  which  are  placed  in  buildings  of  inferior  dignity  (lib.  v.  c.  9), 
adds  a  considerable  weight  to  this  opinion."^     Botticher  has  adduced 
another  objection :  that  the  crepidoma  of  this  structure  consists  only 
of  a  single  step,*  an  anomaly  not  hitherto  found  in  any  temple.     And 
he   further  points  out  that  the  width  of  the  intercolumniations,  the 
middle  one  being  two  and  a  half  times  as  wide  as  each  of  the  side 
ones,  shows  that  the  former  was  intended  for  carriages  and  the  latter 
for  foot-passengers,  and  consequently  that  the  whole  must  have  formed 


»  Curtius,    Erlauternder    Text    to    his 

maps,  p.  44. 

2  Ceramicus  Gemiuus,  c.  10  ;  and  Athen. 

Att.  i.  6. 


'  Ant.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  See  also 
Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  211  sqq.  who  adopts 
Stuart's  view,  and  adds  some  particulars. 

*  Bericht,  p.  225. 
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a  gate.  It  is  indeed  surprising  how  Koss^  should  have  supposed  that  it 
was  a  tetraJcionia,  or  small  temple,  under  which,  in  the  Macedonian 
times,  the  patron  goddesses  of  towns  were  placed,  as  such  a  structure 
must  necessarily  have  been  quadrangular,  with  the  columns  at  the 
angles. 

Still  stronger  reasons  against  its  having  been  a  temple  may  be 
drawn  from  the  inscriptions  upon  and  near  it.  Two  of  these  we  have 
already  mentioned — namely,  that  on  the  architrave,  containing  the 
dedication  to  Athena,  and  that  on  the  middle  acroterium  under  the 
statue  of  Lucius  Caesar.^  The  style  of  the  former  one  would,  as  Leake 
justly  observes,  have  been  unexampled  on  a  temple.  Still  more  inap- 
propriate to  such  an  edifice  would  have  been  the  statue  of  a  youth  like 
Lucius  Caesar  for  its  frontispiece.  This  circumstance  alone  is,  we  think, 
quite  sufficient  to  dispose  of  its  pretensions  to  be  a  temple.  Two  other 
inscriptions  afford  satisfactory  proof  that  it  formed  the  entrance  to  an 
agora.  One  of  these  is  on  the  jamb  of  the  doorcase,  and  contains  an 
edict  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  respecting  the  sale  of  oil  and  the  duties 
payable  on  it.^  Truly  a  very  appropriate  inscription  for  the  interior  of 
a  temple  !  Forchhammer,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  stone  bearing  the 
inscription  was  brought  hither  from  some  other  place.  But  recent 
researches  by  Botticher*  and  others  have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
Stuart's  report,  that  it  is  in  its  original  position ;  and  Ross  allowed 
this,^  though  he  still  adhered  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  temple.  The  fourth 
inscription  was  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  to  Julia  Augusta,  with  the 
title  of  Upovoia,  or  Providence,  standing  just  within  the  Propylaeum ; 
and  as  the  two  agoranomi,  or  superintendents  of  the  market,  under 
whose  magistracy  the  statue  was  erected,  are  named  in  the  inscription, 
we  have  here  a  further  proof  that  it  stood  in  a  forum. *^     Hence  some  of 


^  Theseion,  p.  41. 

'^  See  p.  244. 

^  This  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here. 
IL  will  be  found  in  Boeekh,  C.  Ins.  Gr. 
No.  S55,  and  in  Wheler's '  Journey,'  p.  389. 

*  I'cricht,  p.  226. 

■"'  Theseiun,  p.  42,  note  121. 


^  'louXiai/  6euv  "Sf^aariju  Upovoiav  f) 
/SovXt)  t)  e^  'Apei'ov  Trayov,  koi  t]  ^ovXt]  ruiu 
(^aKoalav  koi  6  drjuos,  k.t.X, — The  base 
with  the  inscription  is  figured  at  the  end  of 
Stuart's  first  chapter.  See  also  Boecldi, 
C.  J.  No.  313     nd  Leake,  i.  214,  note  3. 
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the  leading  modern  topographers,  as  Botticher  and  Curtins,  have 
adopted  the  view  of  Stuart  and  Leake,  that  the  eolonnade  in  qnest.ou 
was  the  propyl^um  of  the  new  market.  Curtius,  indeed,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  no  mere  ordinary  gate,  but  intended  for  state  oceasions,  and 
that  the  Panathenaic  procession  passed  through  it  on  its  road  to  the 
Eleusinium.  This,  however,  it  eould  hardly  have  done,  if,  as  we  have 
shown  before,  the  Eleusinium  lay  nearly  parallel  with  it,  under  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Acropolis.  Besides,  the  inscription  about 
the  oil-^vas  hardly  fitted  for  a  triumphal  arch. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  when  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  agora, 
he  has  really  passed  out  of  the  ancient  market-place,  or  Cerameicus, 
into  the  new  or  Eoman  agora.  The  only  thing  he  finds  in  it  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  altar  of  Mercy,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient 
Athenian  monument ;  but  there  must  have  been  other  things  in  or  near 
it  worth  a  word  or  two,  which  however  he  does  not  mention,  probably 
because  they  were  recent  or  Eoman.  Before  touching  upon  these, 
however,  we  must  return  awhile  into  the  Cerameicus,  where  Pausanias 
has  also 'passed  over  a  good  many  objects,  and  some  of  them  important 

from  their  antiquity. 

Amongst  these  was  the  Leocorium,  or  monument  to  the  daughters 
of  Leo,  who,  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  were  sacrificed  to  Athena  by 
their  father  in  order  to  avert  a  plague  ;  for  which  act  they  were 
honoured  by  the  Athenians  with  a  little  chapel  or  heroum.  That  it 
was  a  very  ancient  monument  is  plain  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
commemorating  a  human  sacrifice ;  and  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  that  is,  b.c.  514,  appears  from  Thucydides,"^ 
for  it  Nvas  at  the  Leocorium  that,  as  we  have  already  related,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton  slew  Hipparchus.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Thesean  city,  for  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 


1  Botticher,  Bericht,  p.  223  sqq. ;  Cur- 
tius,  Erliiuternder  Text,  p.  44.  Bursian  in 
his  '  Geographic '  still  maintains  the  notion 
of  a  temple;  but  in  Pauly's  Beal-Enc. 
(i.  1979)  recognizes  the  Athena  Archegetis 


as  a  foundation  for  a  branch  of  market 
commerce:  so  that,  as  Curtius  observes 
(ibid,  note),  the  matter  becomes  a  verbal 
dispute. 

^  i.  20,  and  vi.  57. 
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geiton  being  outside  the  walls  in  the  Cerameieus,  where  Hippias  also  was, 
preparing  the  Panathenai'c  procession,  and  seeing  him  conversing  with 
one  of  their  band,  they  were  seized  with  the  fear  that  their  conspiracy- 
had  been  betrayed,  and  rushing  through  the  gate,  fell  in  with  Hippar- 
chus  at  the  spot  in  question  (above,  p.  78).  Now,  let  us  observe  that 
Thucydides  does  not  speak  about  the  inner  and  the  outer  Cerameieus,  but 
mentions  only  one ;  for  the  distinction  between  the  outer  and  inner  one 
did  not  arise  till  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  extended  by  Themistocles, 
and  part  of  the  Cerameieus  included  within  them,  the  boundary  being 
at  the  Dipylou.  At  this  period,  therefore,  the  Cerameieus  seems  to  have 
lain  entirely  outside  the  walls,  and  consequently  the  Leocorium  could 
not  have  been  in  it.  But  it  was  certainly  in  the  agora.  For  Demo- 
sthenes says,  in  his  speech  against  Conon,^  that  as  he  was  walking  about 
one  evening  in  the  agora  he  fell  in  with  Ctesias  at  the  Leocorium.  The 
lexicographers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cerameieus  (eV  fiia-w  tw  KepafiecKO)).'^  This,  however,  is  only  another 
proof  that  in  later  times  Cerameieus  usurped  the  name  of  agora,  and 
also  that  it  must  have  extended  itself  under  that  appellation  towards 
the  Acropolis  and  Areiopagus  beyond  its  original  limits,  which  were  the 
Thesean  wall.  Nevertheless,  the  Leocorium  may  very  well  have  stood 
about  the  middle  of  the  agora,  which  eventually  may  have  embraced  a 
space  outside  the  ancient  wall  as  well  as  within  it.  We  may  also  hence 
infer  that  the  agora,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  dramatists  and  orators, 
differed  from  that  of  the  epoch  of  Pisistratus,  since  the  Thesean  wall 
would  then  have  been  in  the  way.  Its  final  arrangement,  at  all  events, 
must  have  been  posterior  to  Themistocles.  The  Leocorium  must  have 
been  a  monument  of  some  importance,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Hegesias^ 
with  the  Theseium  and  the  few  other  monuments  to  which  he  adverts  at 
Athens,  which  renders  it  the  more  singular  that  Pausanias  should  not 
have  alluded  to  it.     It  is  also  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  several  other 


*•  p.  1258,  Reiske.  Demosthenes  adds  : 
cTyi-s  Toiv  Uvdn^iapov,  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain.  There  was  an  ancient  Tlieban 
sculptor  named  Pythodorus.     Pausan.  ix. 


24,2. 

^  Harpocr.,  Hesych.,  Photius,  Suidas,  in 
voc. 

^  Ap.  Strab.  lib.  ix.  p.  396. 
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writers.^     We  learn  from  ^lian  that  it  had  a  temenos  attached  to  it,'^ 
so  that  it  must  have  filled  some  space. 

Of  other  larger  objects  of  Athenian  antiquity  omitted  by  Pausanias 
in  his  description  of  the  agora  we  may  also  mention  a  temenos  of 
^Acus  (MaKovreLov)  which  the  Athenians  had  vowed  in  their  war  with 
the  ^ginetans,  and  which  Herodotus  had  seen.^  Also  Solon's  temple 
OF  Aphrodite  Pandemos,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  and  which 
was  probably  the  same  as  that  of  Aphrodite  Hetaera  mentioned  by 
Hesychius.*  Koss  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  near  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  Urania  at  the  Colonus  Agoraeus,  or  even  identical  with  it ; ' 
but  the  latter  notion  seems  altogether  improbable,  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  Urania  was  established  long  before  the  time  of  Solon. 

That  Pausanias  should  have  omitted  many  of  the  statues  on  the 
agora,  of  which  there  was  such  a  multitude,  is  not  surprising.  Among 
them  was  a  Hermes  with  four  heads,  a  fine  work  of  art  by  Telesar- 
chides.''  A  statue  of  Chrysippus,  who  being  a  small  man,  was  nearly 
hidden  by  a  horseman  that  stood  near,  whence  Carneades  pleasantly 
called  hrm  Crypsippus  {KpyfLTrTro,}.-'  And  this  may  account  for  Pau- 
sanias having  overlooked  him.  Statues  of  Diphilus,  Berisades,  Satyrus, 
and  Gorgippus.^  Chabrias  kneeling  with  shield  and  spear  thrust 
forwards,  an  attitude  in  which  he  had  taught  his  troops  to  resist  the 
enemy.  This  pose  afterwards  afforded  an  example  to  athletes  to  be 
taken  in  the  posture  in  which  they  had  been  victorious.^  And  doubtless 
there  were  many  other  statues. 

Pausanias  was,  perhaps,  purposely  silent  about  the  buildings  erected 
by  foreigners  on  the  agora,  of  which  there  must  have  been  two  or  three 
of  considerable  size.  Such  was  the  Agrippeium,  or  theatre  of  Agrippa, 
mentioned  only  by  Philostratus,  but  in  two  passages.^"  The  same  author 
speaks  of  a  Bouleuterium,  or  hall  of  the  persons  connected  with  the 


»  De  Nat.  Deor.  ill.  19,  50. 

2  Var.  Hist.  xii.  28. 

»  lib.  V.  c.  89  ;  cf.  Hesych.  in  voc. 

*  voc.  'Eratpas. 

^  Theseion,  p.  39  sq. 

^  Anthol.  Epigr.  ap.  Meurs.  Ceram.  Gem. 


c.  15 ;  cf.  Phot.  Lex.  'Ep/x^f  TeTpaKi(})aKoi. 

'  Diog.  Lacrt.  vii.  183  ;  cf.  Cic.  de  Fin. 
i.  11,  39. 

*  Dinarch.c.  Demosth.  p.  33  sq.,  Reiske. 

9  C.  Nep.  Vit.  C'habr.  c.  1. 

>o  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  5,  3,  and  8,  2. 
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stage  {Te)(yiTO}v  ^ovXevrqpiov^,  which  he  describes  as  situated  near  the 
gates  of  the  Cerameicus.^    It  is  possible,  however,  that  both  these  build- 
ings may  not  have  been  exactly  on  the  agora,  but  in  that  part  of  the 
Inner  Cerameicus  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Dipylon.     The  bouleu- 
terium  he  further  specifies  as  being  near  the  horsemen  (ov  iroppco  ro)v 
'nrTretov^,  by  which  he  may  possibly  mean  the  tombs  of  the  equites  just 
outside  the  Dipylon.     The  large  stoa  of  Attalus,  which  Pausanias  also 
omits  to  notice,  was  however  undoubtedly  in  the  agora,  and  stood  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  its  eastern  side.     Athenaeus  is  the  only  ancient 
writer  who  mentions  it,  in  his  account  of  Aristion  before  given  (supra, 
p.  160;.     This  stoa  was  built  by  Attalus  I.,  of  Pergamus,  about  two 
centuries  B.C.     The  remains  of  it  were  taken  by  Stuart  and  others  for 
the  gymnasium  of  Ptolemy ;  but  in  1862  the  inscription  of  the  archi- 
trave was  discovered,  showing  that  the  building  was  erected  by  Attalus 
and  Apollonis.     The  excavation  of  the  ruins  discovered  a  building  of 
more  than  120  yards  in  length  from  south-east  to  north-west,  consist- 
ing of  an  open  portico  w4th  a  wall  at  the  back,  in  which  were  twenty- 
one  doors  leading  into  as  many  rooms  about  SJ  yards  deep.    Before  the 
wall,  at  a  distance  of  between  6  and  7  yards,  stood  a  row  of  columns, 
and  before  these   again,  at  a  rather   larger  interval,  another  row,  of 
which  the  columns  were  rather  slenderer.     This  double  colonnade  was 
attached  by  walls  at  each  end  to  the  back  wall,  so  as  to  form  one 
building.     In  front,  the  portico  was  approached  by  three  steps,  before 
which  ran  a  gutter.^     Curtius  is  of  opinion  that  the  agora  was  enlarged 
northwards  to  make  room  for  this  stoa,  but  this  does  not  seem  probable. 
The  discovery  of  it  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  length  of 
such  structures.      If  the  Stoa  Basileius  was  of  equal  dimensions,   it 
would  have  lined  about  half  the  side  of  the  Areiopagus.     The  Poecile, 
perhaps,  may  even  have  been  larger,  and  thus  would  have  served  to 
enclose  the  larger  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  agora,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  would  not  have  been  so  long  as  the  opposite  one. 

*  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  8,  2.  Of  the  word  V.  Apollon.  v.  7,  iiote20.  Cf.  A.  Gell.  N.  A. 
TfxviTai  used  absolutely  for  ol  ntpl  tov  xx.  4;  Ar.  Rhct.  iii.  2;  Diod.  Sic.  xx.  lOS. 
Ato'i/vo-oi/  T(xyi-Tai  tsec  Olearius  ad  Philostr.  -  Curtius,  Att.  St.  ii.  p.  30  sq. 
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Before  quitting  the  ancient  agora  we  will  endeavour  to  realize  the 
prospect  which  it  would  have  offered  to  a  person  standing  in  the  midst 
of  it  on  a  festival  day,  when  the  booths  of  the  dealers  had  been  removed. 
On  the  eastern  side  the  prospect  would  have  been  confined  not  so  much 
by  public  buildings,  as  by  the  ridge  on  which  stood  the  propylseum  of 
Athena  Archegetis,  though  probably  a  view  of  that  structure  would 
have  been  obtained  through  the  opening,  or  street,  which  led  to  it. 
The  most  notable  building  on  this  side  would  have  been  the  stoa  of 
Attalus  at  its  northern  extremity.  On  the  north  side  would  have  been 
seen  the  magnificent  Poecile,  filling  a  great  part  of  the  line,  with  the 
statues  before  it,  and  near  it  the  gate  of  the  agora  with  its  trophy,  and 
the  statue  of  Hermes  Agorseus.  The  western  side,  bounded  by  the 
Colonean  Hill  crowned  with  magnificent  buildings,  and  lined  at  its  foot 
with  a  fringe  of  Hermse,  would  have  off'ered  a  still  finer  couy-d'oeil. 
But  the  most  magnificent  view  must  have  been  that  on  the  south.  The 
fine  stofe  and  temples  which  lined  the  side  of  the  Areiopagus,  with  the 
statues  standing  like  sentinels  before  them ;  beyond  these,  the  deep 
bay  or  recess,  which  mounted  steeply  towards  the  Propylaea  of  the 
Acropolis,  also  lined  with  handsome  public  buildings  rising  one  above 
the  other,  and  almost  literally  filled  with  a  crowd  of  the  finest  statues, 
among  which  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  stood  out  in  isolated 
dignity ;  the  whole  crowned  with  the  Acropolis  and  its  buildings  as  a 
back-ground,  must  have  presented  a  scene  which  the  imagination  can 
hardly  conceive.  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble  buildings  would 
have  been  relieved  by  the  platanes  and  other  trees  which  rose  among 
them  and  afforded  an  agreeable  shade ;  while  the  noble  expanse  of  the 
agora  was  diversified  by  the  sacred  groves  and  shrines,  such  as  the 
Leocorium  and  others,  which  were  sprinkled  upon  it. 

The  gateway  of  Athena  Archegetis,  leading  into  the  new  or  Pioman 
af^ora,  lay  nearly  parallel  with  the  southern  end  of  the  stoa  of  Attalus, 
but  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  it.  In  this  market-place 
Pausanias,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  only  the  altar  of  Mercy ;  but  there 
must  have  been  other  objects,  though  of  late  construction,  upon  it,  some 
of  which  still  remain.     The  principal  of  these  is  the  Corinthian  fapade, 
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commonly  called  the  stoa  of  Hadrian,  which  probably  enclosed  the 
whole  northern  side  of  the  market.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are, 
that  the  western  side  of  this  building  is  on  a  line  with  the  gateway 
inscribed  to  Athena ;  while,  if  a  straight  line  were  drawn  southwards 
from  its  eastern  side,  it  would  just  enclose  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
which  fronts  the  gateway,  and  which  from  its  nature,  as  Curtius 
observes,  in  all  probability  stood  in  an  open  space.  The  southern  front 
of  the  fayade  is  about  126  yards  in  length ;  and,  supposing  this  to 
give  the  breadth  of  the  new  agora,  and  that  in  length  it  extended  an 
equal  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  Propylaeum,  we  should  thus  have  a 
parallelogram  of  about  180  yards  long  by  126  broad.  This  is  a  small 
area  as  compared  with  the  ancient  agora,  but  it  would  have  been  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  Forum  Julium  or  Forum  Augusti  at  Eome,  and 
even  larger  than  the  Forum  Trajani. 

The  middle  space  of  this  area,  between  the  Propylaeum  and  the 
Horologium  of  Andronicus,  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  colon- 
nade or  portico,  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  some  ten  years 
a*^o.^  The  columns  are  of  Hymettian  marble,  between  17  and  18  feet 
in  height,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  Pentelic  marble.  They  seem  to 
have  enclosed  a  quadrangular  space  about  100  yards  long  from  west  to 
east,  and  66  or  67  broad  from  north  to  south ;  and  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, with  great  probability,  from  the  inscription  already  mentioned  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Propylaeum,  that  this  space  formed  the  oil-market. 
Such  a  market  would  have  been  very  appropriately  placed  under  the 
presidency  of  Athena. 

Before  we  quit  this  agora  we  must  give  a  short  account  of  the 
building  commonly  called  the  stoa  of  Hadrian,  and  of  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  which  also  stood  upon  it ;  both  which  Pausanias  has  omitted  to 
notice  here,  though  he  allades  to  the  former  building  in  another  place. 

The  Stoa  of  Hadrian  occupied,  as  w^e  have  already  remarked,  the 

northern  side  of  the  new  agora.     It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 

*  See  Curtius,  Erl.   Text,  \\  45.     Per-  size  is  too  small  for  so  celebrated  a  gym- 

vanoffju,  in  the  Philologus,  xxvii.  p.  670,  nasium,  and  indicates  rather  the    mere 

conjectures  that  these  columns  may  have  portico  of  a  market. 
iKjlonged  to  the  Ftolema-'um.     But  their 
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bazaar,  and  enclosed  a  space  of  376  ft.  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 

252  ft.  in  breadth  from   north  to^south.      Stuart,  who  has  given  a 

description  of  its  remains,^  took  it  "to  be  the  Poecile ;  not,  indeed,  the 

original  building,  which  from  the  style  of  its  architecture  it  could  not 

have  been,  but  a  reconstruction.      The  northern  side  of  the  western 

fafade  is  still  pretty  perfect.     This  fafade  consisted  of  a  wall,  before 

which  stood  detached,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  two  feet,  a  row  of 

Corinthian  columns,  originally  eighteen  in  number.     The  four  middle 

ones,  which  are  fluted,  whilst  the  rest  are  plain,  supported  a  pediment 

and  formed  a  portal  or  entrance,  with  an  ascent  of  six  steps.     The 

seven  columns  to  the  north  of  the  portal  are  pretty  perfect.     Each 

stands  on  its  own  base,  and  is  rather  less  than  29  ft.  in  height  and  3  ft. 

in  diameter.     At  the  extremity  the  wall  projects  as  far  as  the  columns 

do,  forming  a  pteroma  faced  with  a  Corinthian  pilaster.     The  portal 

and  the  fapade  to  the  south  of  it  are  much  defaced.     The  plan  of  the 

remainder  of  the  building  was  partially  traced  by  Stuart.     The  northern 

wall  had  three  remarkable  projections.     The  middle  one,  34  ft.  wide, 

was  rectangular,  and  probably  formed  the  entrance  ;  those  on  each  side 

were  circular,  31  ft.  in  diameter,  and  formed  recesses  or  bows  on  the 

inside  of  the   building,  meant  seemingly  for  exhedrae,   or   places  for 

retirement  and  conversation.     The  south  wall,  facing  the  new  agora, 

was  probably  similar. 

In  the  interior  of  the  building  were  traces  of  a  colonnade,  or 
peristyle,  which  encompassed  the  whole  quadrangle  at  a  distance  of 
23  ft.  from  the  wall.  It  was  composed  of  a  double  row  of  columns ; 
but  of  this  peristyle  only  one  column  remained  in  its  place.  Exactly 
facing  the  portal  or  entrance  before  described,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  250  feet  from  it,  therefore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
were  some  ancient  foundations,  and  upon  them  a  church  of  barbarous 
construction  called  ee  megaJe  Panagia,  or  Great  St.  Mary's.  In  this 
church  were  some  excellent  remains  of  ancient  masonry. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  Ptoman  building,  and  most 
probably  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  for  Mr.  Wilkins  discovered  a  marked 

*  Ant.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  ch.  5. 
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resemblance  between  the  details  of  the  western  colonnade  and  those  of 
Hadrian's  arch.^  But  the  question  still  remains,  which  of  Hadrian's 
buildings  was  it  ?  Among  those  attributed  to  him  by  Pausanias,  the 
choice  lies  between  a  gymnasium,  which  it  is  usually  called  by  German 
topographers,  and  a  hierum  or  sacred  enclosure,  consecrated  to  all  the 
gods,  with  a  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  and  other  buildings,-  including 
a  library  ;  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  or  portico.  There  is 
no  authority  to  be  found  in  Pausanias  for  speaking  about  a  stoa  of 
Hadrian  as  an  independent  building,  though  Leake  and  others  give  one 
of  his  buildings  that  name.  The  a-roal  which  Pausanias  mentions^  are 
only  the  colonnades  or  porticoes  which  surrounded  the  interior  of  the 
enclosure  in  question.  We  think  it  very  probable  that  the  building  on 
the  new  agora  was  this  Hierum  or  Pantheon,  as  it  evidently  contained  a 
large  open  space  with  buildings  upon  it.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Sir  William  Gell,  who  writes :  "  Near  the  Bazaar  are  the  remains   of 


*  Atheniensia,  p.  165. 

*  May  this  have  formed  the  ayoph  Oeav, 
or  Forum  of  the  Gods,  which  we  sometimes 
find  mentioned,  but  only  by  writers  of  a 
late  date  ?  Pausanias  gives  it  no  name, 
and  in  his  time  it  must  have  been  a  recent 
work,  if,  indeed,  entirely  finished.  Thus 
Hesychius  :  Qecov  dyopd  •  ronos  ^Adfjvjjaiv, 
OTTO  Tov  crvuayepdrjvai  Trpocrayopfvofievos. 
Cf.  Aristeid.  in  Cyzicena,  p.  239,  Jebb.  A 
Pantheon,  that  is  an  enclosed  space  with 
statues  and  altars  of  all  the  gods,  might 
very  well  be  called  an  dyopa  deav  ;  a  name 
much  more  applicable  to  this  place  than, 
as  Curtius  strives  to  make  out,  to  the 
Pnyx  (Att.  St.  i.  40  sqq.). 

^  As  the  passage  is  somewhat  obscure, 
we  here  give  it  entire  :  'Abpiavbs  be  Karea- 
K€vii(TaTo  fxev  Koi  aWa  'Adrjvalois  (i.e.  be- 
sides the  Olympium),  va6v"llpas  koi  Ai6s 
UavfWrjviov,  kuI  deals  toIs  •ndtriv  iepov 
Koiuou  •  TO.  be  eirKpavearaTa  eKorbv  €t/co(rt 
Kioves  ^pvylov  \i3ov.  irfnoiTjirrai  be  Kal  rms 
OToais  Kara  to.  nvra  ol  To't)(oi  •  Ka\  oiKTjpara 


evraidd  eariv  6pdcf)a}  re  firixpvcrw  kcii  oKa- 
^dcrrput  Xidw,  irpos  be  dydXp-aai  KeKoa-p-t]- 
fxeva  Kal  ypa^ais  •  KardKeirai  be  es  airo 
fii^Xia  '  Kal  yvfivdaiov  eariv  en<Jovvp,ov 
AbpLavov '  Kioves  be  kcli  evravOa  eKarbv 
\i6oTop.las  Tr}s  Ai^vcov. — c.  18,  9.  We  hold 
with  Siebelis  that  the  whole  of  the  first 
part  of  this  passage,  down  to  j3i/3Xia,  refers 
to  one  and  the  same  building.  It  was  a 
hierum,  or  place  consecrated  to  all  the 
gods,  containing  a  temple  of  Hera  and  Zeus 
Panhellenius.  The  most  striking  part  was 
the  120  columns  of  the  stoas,  or  porticoes, 
which  surrounded  the  interior  of  the  en- 
closure. The  walls  of  the  porticoes  were 
of  the  same  material  (Siebelis  shows  that 
the  use  of  the  dative  for  genitive  is  frequent 
with  Pausanias).  In  the  enclosure  were 
other  buildings,  besides  the  temple,  contain- 
ing a  picture  gallery,  a  sculpture  gallery, 
and  a  library.  The  library  is  mentioned 
by  Hieronymus  in  Chron.  Eusebii  01. 
ccxxvii. 
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many  ancient  edifices.  The  palace  of  the  Vaivode,  or  Turkish  governor, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  building  which  was  once  imagined  to  be  the 
Poecile,  or  Painted  Portico,  but  is  now  with  better  reason  termed  the 
Pantheon  of  Hadrian ;  particularly  as  on  excavation  columns  of  Phry- 
gian marble,  which  distinguished  this  building,  have  been  found  by 
Lord  Guildford.  The  pavement  is  in  some  parts  more  than  thirty  feet 
below  the  soil.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  and  by  no  means  comparable 
to  the  Corinthian  of  the  best  age  of  Greece."^  The  gymnasium  of 
Hadrian  must,  therefore,  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  HoROLOGiuM  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  commonly  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds,  faced  the  propylaeum  of  the  Eoman  agora,  as  we 
have  already  observed.  It  is  described  by  Vitruvius  as  a  marble  tower 
of  an  octagon  form,  having  on  each  of  its  sides  a  sculpture  representing 
the  wind  which  blew  from  the  quarter  it  faced ;  that  is,  the  four  car- 
dinal points  and  the  intermediate  ones  between  each.  On  the  top,  he 
says,  was  a  marble  meta,  or  pedestal,  on  which  stood  a  bronze  Triton, 
so  constructed  as  to  turn  with  the  wind,  and  to  point  out,  with  a  wand 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  quarter  whence  it  blew.^  The  Triton 
has  vanished,  but  the  sculptures  still  remain  in  good  preservation. 

The  tower,  up  to  the  cornice  adorned  with  lions'  heads,  and  exclud- 
ing the  roof,  is  about  40  feet  high  and  27  feet  in  diameter.  Each  of  its 
eight  sides  is  between  10  and  11  feet  broad,  and  round  the  top  of  them 
runs  a  frieze  upwards  of  8  feet  in  height  including  the  cornice.  In 
each  of  the  eight  compartments  of  the  frieze  is  sculptured,  in  high 
relief  and  of  colossal  size,  the  figure  of  the  Wind  to  whose  quarter  it  is 
turned,  in  a  horizontal  posture  and  a  bold  but  somewhat  rude  style. 
The  figures  are  all  winged,  and  their  character  is  typified  by  the  objects 
which  they  bear.  Thus  Boreas,  the  north  wind,  has  a  conch  in  his 
hands  from  the  noise  he  is  supposed  to  make  ;  Notus,  the  south  wind, 
being  a  rainy  one,  is  represented  emptying  a  jar  of  water ;  Zephyrus, 
the  west  wind,  has  his  mantle  filled  with  flowers,  and  so  forth.  All  the 
figures  are  more  or  less  clothed ;  Libs  and  Zephyrus  are  the  only  ones 
without  boots.     The  latter,  by  far  the  most  graceful  of  the  figures,  is 


'  Itinerary,  p.  37. 


'^  Vitruv.  lib.  i.  c.  f5,  s.  4. 
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almost  naked,  having  only  the  scanty  mantle  in  which  he  carries  his 
flowers.  The  sculptures  certainly  show  a  decadence  in  art ;  and  this 
perhaps  may  have  been  the  reason  why  Pausanias,  amidst  such  a  multi- 
tude of  finer  objects,  considered  them  not  worth  seeing,  and  left  the 
building  unnoticed.  The  name  of  each  AVind  is  engraved  on  the  cornice 
over  it.  Under  each  figure  is  a  sun-dial,  and  the  floor  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  form  a  water-clock,  which  was  supplied  with  water  by  an 
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aqueduct  from  the  fountain  called  Clepsydra  at  the  Acropolis.  Some 
arches  of  this  aqueduct  still  remain.  Thus  besides  showing  the  quarter 
from  which  the  wind  blew,  this  ingenious  building  likewise  indicated 
the  hour  by  night  or  day.- 

^  For  a  very  complete  descriition  of  this      first  vohmie.     M.  Talasca,  a  Greek  and  an 
bniUling,  see  the  third  chapter  of  Stuart's      officer  of  the  French  navy,  has  given  the 
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At  the  time  of  Stuart's  visit,  and  also  of  Gell's  subsequent  one,  early 
in  the  present  century,^  this  tower  was  a  tehe,  or  chapel  of  dancing 
dervishes.  The  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  has  been 
buried  to  a  depth  of  15  or  16  feet  by  an  accumulation  of  soil  and 
rubbish,  as  shown  by  the  excavation  made  round  its  base.  In  its 
original  state,  therefore,  it  must  have  stood  at  a  considerably  lower  level 
than  the  propylseum  of  the  agora,  of  which  the  basement  stands  clear ; 
thus  showing  that  this  gateway  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which 
sloped  down  to  the  Cerameicus,  or  ancient  agora,  on  the  west,  as  well 
as  towards  this  building,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  on  the  east. 

We  will  now  accompany  Pausanias  further  on  his  walk.  He  comes 
next  to  the  Ptolem^um  (c.  17, 1),  a  gymnasium  so  called  after  its  founder, 
probably  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.^  He  says  that  it  lay  not  far  from 
the  agora ;  and  probably  to  the  eastward  of  the  Horologium  of  Andro- 
nicus,  as  will  appear  presently  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Theseium ; 
but  its  precise  site  cannot  be  determined  either  from  existing  remains, 
or  from  any  passages  in  ancient  authors.  In  the  Ptolemaeum  were 
some  stone  Hermae  worth  seeing.  Also  several  statues  ;  as  a  bronze  one 
of  Ptolemy  himself,  and  one  of  Joba,  or  Juba,  called  by  some  his 
descendant.  Here  also  was  a  statue  of  Chrysippus,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  difierent  one  from  that  in  the  Cerameicus.  Cicero  men- 
tions having  heard  Antiochus  in  this  gymnasium.^     It  seems  to  have 


following  interesting  account  of  the  dials  : 
"  Bieu  que  la  tour  ne  soit  plus  exactement 
orientee,  I'arrangement  des  lignes  horaires 
prouve  qu'a  I'eixxiue  o\X  elles  furent  tracees, 
les  Atheniens  divisaient  le  jour  solaire  en 
douze  h  cures.  Dans  ce  systeme  les  heures 
n'avaient  pas  une  dure'e  invariable  comnie 
aujourd'hui,  mais  elles  croissaient  et  de- 
croissaient  avec  le  jour  lui-meme  selon  les 
saisons.  legates  entre  elles  pendant  une 
meme  journee,  dont  elles  representaient  la 
douzieme  partie,  elles  ^taient  plus  longues 
en  etc,  plus  courtes  en  hiver.  Le  lever  du 
soleil  (douzieme  hcure  de  la  nuit)  etait  le 


point  de  depart  des  heures  du  jour;  la 
sixieme  heure  (notre  midi)  etait  marquee 
par  le  ^lassage  du  soleil  au  meridien,  tandis 
que  la  douzieme  heure  correspondait  au 
coucher  de  cet  astre.  Quelques  aiguilles 
placees  d'jipres  les  conclusions  de  M. 
Palasca  indiquent  les  heures  ancicnnes  fa- 
cilement  rediictibles  en  heures  modernes.' 
— Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  1851,  p.  652. 

*  Itinerary,  p.  37  ;  cf.  Dodwell's  Tour, 
vol.  i.  p.  374  sq.,  where  the  reader  will 
find  a  description  of  the  dance,  called  sema. 

2  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  124,  note  2. 

3  De  Fin.  v.  i.  L 
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almost  naked,  having  only  the  scanty  mantle  in  which  he  carries  his 
flowers.  The  sculptures  certainly  show  a  decadence  in  art ;  and  this 
perhaps  may  have  been  the  reason  why  Pausanias,  amidst  such  a  multi- 
tude of  finer  objects,  considered  them  not  worth  seeing,  and  left  the 
building  unnoticed.  The  name  of  each  "Wind  is  engraved  on  the  cornice 
over  it.  Under  each  figure  is  a  sun-dial,  and  the  floor  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  form  a  water-clock,  which  was  supplied  with  water  by  an 
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aqueduct  from  the  fountain  called  Clepsydra  at  the  Acropolis.  Some 
arches  of  this  aqueduct  still  remain.  Thus  besides  showing  the  quarter 
from  which  the  wind  blew,  this  ingenious  building  likewise  indicated 
the  hour  by  night  or  day.^ 

^  For  a  very  complete  descriitiou  of  this      first  volume.     M.  Palasca,  a  Greek  and  an 
ImiUling,  see  the  third  chapter  of  Stuart's      officer  of  the  French  navy,  has  f^iven  the 
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At  the  time  of  Stuart's  visit,  and  also  of  Gell's  subsequent  one,  early 
in  the  present  century,^  this  tower  was  a  tehe,  or  chapel  of  dancing 
dervishes.  The  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  has  been 
buried  to  a  depth  of  15  or  16  feet  by  an  accumulation  of  soil  and 
rubbish,  as  shown  by  the  excavation  made  round  its  base.  In  its 
original  state,  therefore,  it  must  have  stood  at  a  considerably  lower  level 
than  the  propylaeum  of  the  agora,  of  which  the  basement  stands  clear ; 
thus  showing  that  this  gateway  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which 
sloped  down  to  the  Cerameicus,  or  ancient  agora,  on  the  west,  as  well 
as  towards  this  building,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  on  the  east. 

We  will  now  accompany  Pausanias  further  on  his  walk.  He  comes 
next  to  the  Ptolem-eum  (c.  17, 1),  a  gymnasium  so  called  after  its  founder, 
probably  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.^  He  says  that  it  lay  not  far  from 
the  agora ;  and  probably  to  the  eastward  of  the  Horologium  of  Andro- 
nicus,  as  will  appear  presently  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Theseium ; 
but  its  precise  site  cannot  be  determined  either  from  existing  remains, 
or  from  any  passages  in  ancient  authors.  In  the  Ptolemaeum  were 
some  stone  Hermae  worth  seeing.  Also  several  statues  ;  as  a  bronze  one 
of  Ptolemy  himself,  and  one  of  Joba,  or  Juba,  called  by  some  his 
descendant.  Here  also  was  a  statue  of  Chrysippus,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  diff'erent  one  from  that  in  the  Cerameicus.  Cicero  men- 
tions having  heard  Antiochus  in  this  gymnasium.^     It  seems  to  have 


following  interesting  account  of  the  dials  : 
"  Bien  que  la  tour  ne  soit  plus  exactement 
orientee,  I'arrangement  des  lignes  horaires 
prouve  qu'a  I'epoque  oh  elles  furent  tracees, 
les  Atheniens  divisaient  le  jour  solaire  en 
douze  h  cures.  Dans  ce  systeme  les  heures 
n  avaient  pas  i\ne  dure'e  invariable  comnie 
aujourd'hui,  niais  elles  croissaient  et  de- 
croissaient  avec  le  jour  lui-meme  scion  les 
saisons.  P^gales  entre  elles  pendant  une 
meme  journee,  dont  elles  representaient  la 
douzieme  partie,  elles  (^taient  plus  longnes 
en  ete,  plus  courtes  en  hiver.  Le  lever  du 
soleil  (douzieme  hcure  de  la  nuit)  etait  le 


point  de  depart  des  heures  du  jour ;  la 
sixieme  lieure  (notre  midi)  etait  marquee 
par  le  passage  du  soleil  au  meridien,  tandis 
que  la  douzieme  heure  correspondait  au 
couclier  de  cet  astre.  Quelques  aiguilles 
jilacees  d'npres  les  conclusions  de  M. 
Palasca  indiquent  les  heures  ancicnnes  fa- 
cilement  reductibles  en  heures  modernes.' 
— Kevue  des  deux  Momles,  1851,  p.  652. 

'  Itinerary,  p.  37  ;  cf.  Dodwell's  Tour, 
vol.  i.  p.  374  sq.,  where  the  reader  will 
find  a  description  of  the  dance,  called  sema, 

2  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  124,  note  2. 

3  De  Fin.  v.  i.  1. 
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been  the  most  famous  one  within  the  walls,  and  hence  was  sometimes 
simply  called  to  yvfxvdaiov.  It  was  therefore  probably  this  place  that 
Pliny  means,  when  he  says  that  the  Athenians  erected  "  in  gymnasio  " 
a  statue  with  a  gilt  tongue  to  Berosus  the  historian  and  astronomer.^ 

Close  (7^/^o^-)  to  the  gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  lay  the  Theseium.  The 
juxtaposition  of  these  two  buildings  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  ;  who  says 
that  the  bones  of  Theseus,  when  brought  by  Cimon  from  the  island  of 
Scyros,  were  interred  near  where  "  the  gymnasium  now  is,"  in  the 
middle  of  the  city ;  a  description  which  suits  this  site  accurately 
enough.^  And  the  word  vvv  in  this  passage  applied  to  the  gymnasium, 
indicates  that  it  was  built  after  the  Theseium,  as  the  Ptolemseum 
of  course  would  have  been.  About  200  yards  to  the  east  of  the  Horo- 
logium  of  Andronicus,  near  the  church  of  St.  Demetrius  Katephori, 
are  some  considerable  ruins  which  Curtius  and  Bursian  assign  to  the 
gymnasium  called  Diogeneium  ;  but  as  a  marble  group  of  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur  was  found  at  this  spot,^  and  as  the  site  answers  so  well  to 
the  route  of  Pausanias,  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  Theseium 
here.  The  Ptolemseum,  therefore,  would  have  lain  between  these  ruins 
and  the  Horologium.  A  Diogeneium  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a 
place  of  education,*  and  in  an  inscription  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  when  speaking  of  the  Eleusinium.  This  spot  has  been  thought 
the  site  of  the  Diogeneium,  because  an  inscription  was  found  near  it 
directing  the  placing  of  a  psephisma  in  that  building.^  However,  the 
Theseium  and  Diogeneium  may  have  been  adjacent. 

The  temple  dedicated  to  Theseus  was  additionally  sanctified  by 
being  the  resting-place  of  his  remains,  and  hence  Pausanias  (i.  17,  C) 


»  N.  H.  vii.  123. 

^  Kol  Kflrai  fi€v  (6  6r;(rcvs)  ev  fifo-fj  rfj 
TToXet,  wapa  to  vvv  yvfivd(Tiov. — Plut.  Thes. 
cap.  ult. ;  cf.  schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  627. 

^  Pervanoglu  in  Philol.  xxvii.  p.  671. 

*  Sympos.  ix.  1,  1. 

^  This  inscription,  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted  when  speaking  of  the 
Eleusinium  (supra,  p.  228),  runs  thus :  dva- 


ypd-^cu  be  to  ylrr)(f)i(rna  tovto  tov  Tap.lavTov 
yevovs  t5>v  'EvfioXTTidcov  iv  rpialv  oTJjXatf 
Koi  crTfj(rai  rfjv  p.ev  iv  'EXfuo'ii'/a)  tc5  vtto 
TTJ  TToXft,  TTjU  8c  (V  Tw  Aioyfveio),  Tr)v  8c  iv 
'EXcuo-ii't  iv  T<o  lepco  irpo  tov  ^ovXevTTjpiov. 
— Philistor,  ii.  p.  238  sq,;  cf.  Bursian,  Geogr. 
p.  295,  note  ^ ;  Mommsen,  Heortol.  p.  228  ; 
Beule,  L'Acropole,  t.  i.  p.  32 1 ;  Bocckh,  ('. 
Inscr.  Gra-c.  427. 
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calls  it  a  o-T^/to?,  or  mortuary  chapel.^  He  was  worshipped  there  on  the 
8th  day  of  each  month,  and  with  more  particular  solemnity  on 
the  8th  of  Pyanepsion,  on  which  day  it  was  related  that  he  returned 
with  the  youths  from  Crete.  Hence  the  group  before  mentioned  would 
represent  an  act  which  particularly  connected  him  with  the  life  and 
history  of  the  Athenians,  and  chiefly  entitled  him  to  their  veneration. 
Agreeably  to  the  philanthropic  character  of  Theseus,  and  indeed  of  the 
Athenians  themselves,  the  Theseium  afibrded  a  refuge  for  slaves  and 
others  who  sought  a  shelter  from  powerful  oppressors.^  Hence  in  the 
'  Equites '  of  Aristophanes,  the  aggrieved  triremes  are  represented  as 
resolving  to  sail  thither  or  to  the  Semnas,  whose  temple  served  the  same 
purpose : 

^v  8'  dpi<TKrj  TavT^  ' AdTjvaiois,  Ka6rj(r6ai  fiot  boKfl 

eis  TO  Qfja-elov  7r\(ov(rais  j]  Vt  tcov  crefxvwv  deav. — v.  1311. 

"  If  the  will  of  Athens  be  such,  then  I  think  we'll  sail  away 
And  sit  down  at  the  Theseium,  or  by  the  Eumenides." 

In  the  Theseium  was  depicted  the  combat  of  the  Athenians  and 
Amazons ;  a  subject,  remarks  Pausanias,  also  found  on  the  shield  of 
Athena,  and  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  viz.  at 
Elis,  whose  statue  there  is  described  by  Pausanias  in  his  Eliacs.^  Hence 
we  see  the  popularity  of  this  subject  with  artists — we  have  met  it  before 
at  the  Poecile — and  may  we  not  hence  infer  that  we  should  not  too 
closely  press  it,  or  its  cognate  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapitha?,  as  a  means  for  determining  to  what  hero  or  deity  any  parti- 
cular building  was  dedicated,  as  has  been  done  with  the  so-called 
Theseium  at  Colonus  Hippios  ?  The  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  were  also 
depicted  in  the  Theseium ;  Theseus  had  killed  the  Centaur  opposed 
to  him ;  but  among  the  rest,  the  combat  was  still  equal.  Those  who 
hold  the  commonly-received  opinion  about  the  Theseium  being  the  still 
extant  temple,  contend  that  Pausanias  is  here  referring  to  the  bas- 
reliefs  upon  it,  and  that  these  were  coloured."     But  the  words  used  by 

^  (TtjKoi  •  ((iWoTe^TOTjpaovTchv  aiOfiaToiv.  ^  Plut.  Thes.  c.  36. 

—Lex.  Kh.  MS.  np.  IJuhn.  ad  Tim.  Lex.  ^  uj,  y   n^  o. 

Plat,  in  voc.  *  See  Dod well's  Travels,  i.  2,  191,  &c. 

s  2 
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Paiisanias,  ypa(f>T],  yeypairraL,  as  well  as  his  whole  description,  too  plainly 
refer  to  pictures  to  admit  such  a  view. 

The  picture  on  the  third  wall,  continues  Pausanias,  is  not  very  clear 

to   those  unacquainted  with  the  legend;    partly  because  some  of  it 

is  eflPaced  through  the  effects  of  time,  and  partly  because  Micon,  who 

painted  it,  has  not  represented  the   whole  story.      Minos,   when   he 

caused  Theseus  and  his  band  of  youths  and  maidens  to  come  to  Crete, 

became  enamoured  of  Periboea,  and  when  Theseus  opposed  his  desires, 

loaded  him  with  abuse,  telling  him,  among  other  things,  that  he  was  no 

son  of  Poseidon;  then,  flinging  his  ring  into  the  sea,  affirmed  that 

Theseus  would  not  be  able  to  recover  it.     But  Theseus  dived  and  came 

up  not  only  with  the  ring,  but  also  with  a  golden  diadem,  the  gift 

of  Amphitrite.     It  was  this  part  of  his  adventure,  apparently,  that  was 

but  imperfectly  represented.     In  the  last  three  sections  of  this  chapter, 

Pausanias  states  various  opinions  about  the  death  of  Theseus,  of  which 

we  have  treated  elsewhere.     And  he  confirms  the  account  of  Plutarch, 

that  his  bones  were  brought  from  Scyros  by  Cimon  after  the  battle  of 

Marathon. 

The  Theseium  was  regarded  with  so  much  veneration  that  Plutarch 

places  it  in  that  respect  on  a  level  with  the  Parthenon  and  the  Eleu- 

sinium,^     And  yet  when  some  Lacedaemonians  were  marching  against 

the  Boeotians,   and  crossing   the  Isthmus,  a  body  of  armed   citizens 

appears  to  have  slept  in  it.^   And  on  this  occasion  Thucydides  is  careful 

to  say  that  it  was  the  Theseium  in  the  city  (eV  Srjaeio)  ru>  kv  TroXet),  for 

there  was  another  one,  but  of  course  not  so  sacred,  within  the  Long 

Walls.    In  the  Theseium,  certain  of  the  magistrates  were  elected  by  lot 

by  the  Thesmothetae.^     It  appears  also  to  have  been  a  court  of  justice 

and   a   prison.*     According  to  Demosthenes,   Tromes,    the  father   of 

iEschines,  was  slave  to  one  Elpias,  who  kept  a  low  school  near  the 

Theseium.^ 

Pausanias  next  arrives  at  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castor  and 


'  De  Exsil.  p.  395,  Eei.skc. 

2  Thucyd.  vi.  61. 

3  .l^schin.  c.  Ctesiph.p.  390,  Rtiske. 


*  Phot.,  Hesycli.  in  voc. ;  Et.  M.  in  Gj/- 
afioTpiyj/: 
«  De  Cor.  p.  270,  Keiske. 
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Polydeuces  (c.  18, 1).  This  was  also  called  the  Anaceium  and  Anactoron  ; 
for  Menestheus,  son  of  Theseus,  gave  the  Dioscuri  the  title  of  aW/ce? 
(=dpaKT€<i),  for  having  restored  him  to  his  kingdom.^  The  site  of  the 
Anaceium  under  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  and  about  its  centre, 
is  well  ascertained,  since  it  is  known  to  have  lain  under  the  grotto 
of  Aglaurus,  which  was  just  under,  but  a  little  westward,  of  the  Ere- 
chtheium.  Pausanias,  therefore,  has  now  returned  to  the  line  of  road 
which  he  was  pursuing  when  he  quitted  the  Eleusinium  and  temple  of 
Eucleia,  in  order  to  go  back  to  the  Stoa  Basileios.  The  Anaceium  must 
have  been  an  ancient  foundation.  It  was  here  that,  by  a  stratagem, 
Peisistratus  disarmed  the  Athenians,  as  we  have  already  related.  We 
may  infer  from  this  story,  that  the  temple  and  its  temenos  must  have 
occupied  a  considerable  space.  The  strength  and  size  of  it  are  also 
shown  by  the  fact  of  Theramenes  and  his  hoglitae  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during  the 
revolution  which  ended  in  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred.^ 

In  the  Anaceium  were  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  on  foot,  and  of  their 
sons,  Anaxis  and  Mnasinus,  on  horseback.  Polygnotus  and  Micon, 
who  seem  often  to  have  worked  together,  were  fellow-painters  at  this 
building,  as  at  the  Poecile.  Polygnotus  painted  the  marriage  of  the 
sons  of  the  Dioscuri  with  Hilseira  and  Phoebe,  daughters  of  Leucippus  ; 
while  Micon  painted  the  crew  that  sailed  with  Jason  to  Colchis.  The 
part  of  the  picture  most  carefully  executed  was  Acastus  and  his 
horses. 

Above  the  Anaceium  lay  the  Temenos  of  Aglaurus.^  The  proximity 
of  the  two  sanctuaries  is  shown  by  the  anecdote  about  Peisistratus ;  and 
the  communication  between  them  still  exists.  At  the  back  of  the 
grotto  consecrated  to  Aglaurus — which  is  one  of  those  natural  ones 
of  which  there  are  several  on  the  sides  of  the  Acropolis — there  is  a 


^  Harpocr.  in  voc. ;  ^i^lian,  V.  H.  iv.  5 ; 
riut.  Tbes.  33. 

2  Thucyd.  viii.  93. 

'  V7T€p  be  T(bv  AioaKovpciv  TO  ifpou  Ay- 
\avpov  Tfjjifms  ta-Tiv. —  Piius.  i.  18,  2.    Here 


is  another  unmistakeable  example  of  wrep 
with  an  ace.  denoting  above ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  temenos  of  Aglaurus 
was  on  the  clilf. 
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fissure  in  the  rock,  forming  a  winding  passage  which  seems  to  close. 
But  further  onwards  the  light  is  seen  descending  through  an  oblique 
shaft  or  well,  with  rugged  sides,  and  to  all  appearance  inaccessible.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  west  of  the  Erechtheium,  and  about 
12  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  found  a  descent  to  this 
opening ;  to  which  a  modern  staircase  conducts,  cut  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  of  the  Acropolis.  Here  the  fissure  begins,  consisting  at  first 
of  a  perpendicular  shaft  about  22  feet  to  26  feet  deep,  without  a  stair, 
and  therefore  requiring  a  ladder;  but  the  steps  recommence  at  the 
bottom.  Thus  it  could  have  been  used  only  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances; and  M.  Beule,  who  explored  it,  thinks  that  the  guards 
of  Peisistratus  must  have  hauled  up  the  arms  with  a  rope.^  Herr 
Botticher,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  originally  there  were  at  this 
part  steps  cut  in  the  rock^  but  that  they  have  been  carefully  destroyed.^ 
It  was  through  the  same  aperture,  apparently,  that  the  Persians  made 
their  way  into  the  Acropolis.^ 

It  was  in  the  temple  of  Aglaurus,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
grotto  with  a  temenos  before  it,  that  the  Athenian  ephebi  took  an  oath 
to  die  in  defence  of  their  country,  never  to  desert  their  comrades,  and 
to  defend  all  the  cultivated  parts  of  Attica.'*  The  gods  invoked  to 
witness  this  oath  (to-Tope?  Oeoi)  were  Aglaurus,  Enyalius,  Ares,  Zeus, 
Thallo,  Auxo,  and  Hegemone.^  It  was  here  that  Aglaurus  and  her 
sister  Herse  were  supposed  to  have  precipitated  themselves  from  the 
Acropolis.  Dr.  Wordsworth  ('  Athens,'  p.  34),  adopting  that  version  of 
the  myth  which  represents  Aglaurus  as  precipitating  herself  from  the 
rock  in  order  to  deliver  her  country  from  a  war,  which  patriotic  deed . 
occasioned  the  military  oath  to  be  taken  at  her  shrine,  adds  that  the 
ascent  of  the  Persians  here  may  have  contributed  to  its  selection  for 
that  purpose. 


'  15eule,  L'Acrupolo,  t.  i.  i>.  157  ;  cf. 
Haiigabe,  Ant.  Hell.  ii.  739. 

=*  Bcricht,  p.  221. 

^  avf^rjadv  Tivfs  Kara  to  ipou  Trjs  KeKpOTros 
Ovyarpos  *Ay\avpov,  Kairoi  irep  anoKpr)p.vov 


eoirros  tov  xo>pov. — Herod,  viii.  53. 

*  Dcmosth.  de  fals.  leg.  p.  438,  Reiskc ; 
Philostr.  V.  Apoll.  iv.  7  ;  Plut.  Ale.  15. 

^  Pollux,  viii.  s.  106. 
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Pausanias  next  comes  to  the  Prytaneium  (c.  18,  4),  which  lay  near 
the  Agrauleium,  and  must  therefore  have  been  situated  between  that 
temple  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Acropolis.  He  says  that  the 
laws  of  Solon  were  preserved  in  it ;  that  there  were  statues  of  Peace 
and  Hestia,  and  several  statues  of  men,  among  whom  he  names  Auto- 
lycus  the  Pancratiast,  Miltiades,  and  Themistocles  ;  but  the  two  latter 
had  been  reinscribed  to  a  Roman  and  a  Thracian.  Among  those  which 
he  leaves  unnamed  was  a  statue  of  Demochares,  nephew  of  Demo- 
sthenes, which  stood  at  the  entrance,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  statue  of 
Hestia.  It  was  clothed  and  girt  with  a  sword,  in  which  habit  he  is  said 
to  have  addressed  the  people  when  Antij^ater  demanded  the  orators.^ 
Near  the  Prytaneium  stood  a  statue  of  Good  Fortune,  of  such  exceeding 
beauty  that  a  young  Athenian  is  said  to  have  become  enamoured  of  it.'- 
Plutarch  had  seen  the  laws  of  Solon  here,  or  at  least  a  few  remains  of 
them.  They  were  written  on  square  blocks  of  wood  called  a^ove^^ 
because,  being  enclosed  in  wooden  cases  of  greater  length  than  breadth, 
they  could  be  turned  round.  They  had  been  originally  placed  in  the 
Acropolis,  but  were  brought  down  here  in  order  that  they  might  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  all.^ 

A  Prytaneium  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Athens,  but  was  common 
to  most  or  all  Grecian  cities.  Aristeides,  indeed,  asserts  that  Athens 
\yas  the  only  city,  or  at  all  events  one  of  the  few,  which  preserved  a 
fixed  and  immovable  Hestia  in  its  Prytaneium;*  and  Plutarch^  men- 
tions only  two — Delphi  and  Athens— that  enjoyed  the  privilege,  but 
not  in  a  way  to  exclude  others.  Casaubon,  however,  has  shown  ^  that 
there  were  Prytaneia  at  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  Corinth,  Elis,  Megara, 
Bhodes,  Miletus,  Tenedos,  Argos,  Mitylene,  Ephesus,  &c.  Eome  also,  a 
ity  of  Greek  origin,  had  its  public  hearth  and  eternal  fire.     Every 


c 


^  Vit.  X.  Orat.  in  Deniosth.  ix.  300, 
Reiske. 

2  ^lian,  V.  H.  ix.  39.     Sec  also  the 
Epistles  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  Ep.  4. 

3  Plut.  Sol.   25;   Pollux,  viii.  s.   128; 
Harpocr.  in  voc. 


*  KCLi  povT]  TTuXeiov,  fj  Kop,i8r}  ye  iv  oXiyais, 
*F,(TTiav  aKivrjTov  UpvravfUv  diKoiois  v(p(i.. 
— Orat,  Panath.  t.  i.  p.  1C3,  Jebb. 

^  In  Nmna,  i). 

"  Sec  his  note  on  Athen.  xv.  GO. 
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Prytaneium  had  its  Hestia,  who  was  the  guardian  of  cities,  as  Ehea,  her 
mother,  was  supposed  to  be  their  founder.     Hence  Pindar : 

Ilai   Peas,  are  npvTavfla  XfXoy^as,  'Earia. 

Nem.  xi.  1. 

where  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  the  public  hearths  with  the  sacred 
fire  burning  upon  them  were  erected  in  the  Prytaneia.  This  perpetual 
fire  appears,  however,  to  have  been  only  a  lamp,  whence  the  proverb 
TO  \vxvtov  iv  TrpvraveiM,  of  anything  that  never  failed.^  We  shall  see 
further  on  that  there  was  also  a  lamp  continually  burning  in  the  temple 
of  Athena  at  the  Erechtheium  ;  for  in  the  earlier  days  of  Athens,  when 
the  Acropolis  comprised  the  city,  Athena  seems  to  have  supplied  the 
place  of  Hestia  as  guardian  of  it.  The  Prytaneium  was  first  founded 
when  Athens  became  the  metropolis  of  Attica,  according  to  tradition 
under  Theseus,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides ;'  and  Plutarch  adds  that 
this  general  Prytaneium  was  built  in  the  place  which  it  continued  to 
occupy  in  his  time;  on  which  occasion  Theseus  gave  the  name  of 
Athens  both  to  the  asty  and  the  polis— that  is,  the  Acropolis  and  the 
town  which  had  sprung  up  around  it.^ 

Curtius  maintains  that  the  Prytaneium  described  by  Pausanias  was 
built  by  the  Romans  and  belonged  to  the  new  agora;  that  the  Pryta- 
neium of  the  Thesean  city  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  in  an 
ancient  market  there,  but  that  the  business  transacted  in  it  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Tholus,  near  the  Bouleuterium,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  which  we  have  before  described.''  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  little  authority  for  the  market  assumed  by  Curtius, 
and  still  less  for  a  Prytaneium  there,  which  is  a  mere  conjecture ;  and 
its  transference  to  the  Tholus  at  the  Bouleuterium  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  evidence  of  Plutarch,  quoted  above,  that  it  always  stood  in  the 
same  place.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Eomans,  who  respected  the 
national  and  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  should  have  done 

hb.  11.  c.  15.  TTpoa-Tjyopeva-e.—inwt.  Thes.  24. 

•'  (V    8(    TToifjcras    anaai    Koiviv    ivralBa  *  Sec  Att.  Stud.  ii.  G2  ikiq. 

TTpvTavilov    Kai     (iuiX^vTrjinou,     ottov     vvu 
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violence  to  them  by  removing  so  sacred  and  ancient  a  foundation,  and 
the  antiquities  in  it  which  Pausanias  saw,  such  as  the  image  of  Hestia, 
the  laws  of  Solon,  &c.  And  it  is  hardly  possible  that,  if  there  had  been 
such  a  change,  Pausanias  should  have  passed  it  over  unnoticed,  especially 
when  he  remarks  that  the  statues  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  in  it 
had  been  re-inscribed  to  a  Roman  and  a  Thracian.  In  early  times  the 
Prytaneium  was  also  the  Bouleuterium,  or  council  house  for  the  tribes ; 
but  when  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  was  instituted,  a  new  senate 
house  would  have  been  required,  and  this  was  the  Bouleuterium  near 
the  Areiopagus,  already  described.  At  the  same  time  was  probably 
built  the  adjoining  Tholus  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Prytanes, 
whose  duties  were  intimately  connected  with  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate.  Hence  the  Tholus  appears  also  to  have  been  called  Prytaneium, 
but  perhaps  only  by  a  confusion  in  the  later  writers.^  For  the  same 
reason  the  scribes,  or  clerks,  of  the  senate  seem  to  have  lived  in  the 
Tholus.^  It  is  evident,  from  Pausanias'  slight  notice  of  it,  that  the 
Tholus  was  a  much  inferior  building  to  the  Prytaneium,  At  the  Tholus 
he  mentions  only  a  few  little  silver  images ;  whilst  at  the  Prytaneium 
he  finds  two  statues  of  divinities,  besides  several  statues  of  men.  And 
this  agrees  with  what  we  hear  about  them.  For  the  scholiast  on  Thucy- 
dides  says  that  the  Prytaneium  founded  by  Theseus  was  a  large  build- 
ing {oIko<^  /xe7a?,  ii.  15) ;  whilst  the  scholiast  on  the  '  Knights '  of 
Aristophanes  (loc.  cit.),  evidently  mistaking  the  Tholus  for  it,  calls  it 
a  small  one  (otViWo?),  a  mistake  which  has  been  animadverted  on  by 
Meursius.^ 

Those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  were  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  public  dinner  given  daily  in  the  Prytaneium,  and  in 
some  cases  the  privilege  was  extended  to  their  posterity.  The  first  who 
enjoyed  it  appear  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton.*    Among  others  entitled  to  it  we  also  hear  of  Hippocrates 


J^- 


.    *  Harpocr.,  Phot.,  Tim.  Lex.   Plat, 
voc. ;  schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  1G7. 

^  Demosth.  De  fals.  leg.  p.  419. 

=♦  A  then.  Att.  i.  8. 


in 


*  Deiiiarcli.  c.  Demosth.  p.  09,  Reiske ; 
cf.  p.  33,  and  Isa-us,  de  Dica^og.  hcred. 
p.  118,  Rti^kc ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  p.  19G, 
Kcibke. 
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the  physician,  and  his  posterity.^  Socrates  affirmed  that  he  deserved  it, 
an  assertion  which  appears  to  have  been  a  cause  of  his  condemna- 
tion.2  The  fare,  however,  as  regulated  by  a  law  of  Solon,  seems  not  to 
have  been  very  luxurious,  being  barley  bread  for  ordinary  days,  and 
wheaten  bread  on  festivals.  On  the  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  however, 
there  was  cheese,  physta  (a  kind  of  barley  cake},  ripe  olives,  and  leeks.^ 
Probably,  however,  the  fare  grew  better  as  the  manners  of  the  Athenians 
became  less  simple,  for  we  find  that  the  Prytaneium  was  entitled  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  entrails  of  all  victims  sacrificed.  Hence  in  the 
*  Knights '  of  Aristophanes,  Cleon  threatens  the  sausage-maker  that  he 
will  denounce  him  to  the  Prytanes  for  having  in  his  possession  the 
sacred  entrails  untithed  : 

/cat  o-f  <f)aipa>  rots  TrpvTdvfcnv, 

abeKarevTovs  tcov  deau  t- 

pas  €xovTa  KoiXias.—v.  301,  et  ibi  schol. 

"  I'll  i^each  about  you  to  the  Prytanes 
And  show  you've  got  the  holy  guts  untithed." 

A  passage  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  priests  converted  these  per- 
quisites into  ready  money.  The  Prytanes  and  higher  magistrates  appear 
also  to  have  been  entitled  to  sleep  at  the  Prytaneium.  Thus  Cnemon 
relates  of  his  father  Aristippus,  an  Areiopagite  (t?"}?  dvco  /^ovX?)?),  that 
after  a  feast  and  public  potation  he  was  going  to  pass  the  night  there.* 
A  passage,  by  the  way,  which  shows  that  there  must  have  been  good 
drinking  as  well  as  good  eating.  Cimon,  father  of  Miltiades,  was 
probably  proceeding  to  it  when  he  was  murdered  near  it  in  the  night 
time  by  assassins  hired  by  the  sons  of  Peisistratus,  out  of  envy  at  his 
having  thrice  carried  off  the  Olympic  prize  with  his  quadriga.^  By  the 
Theseium  was  a  place  called  Horcomosium,  where  Theseus  was  reputed 
to  have  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  Amazons.*^ 
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At  the  Prytaneium  was  held  one  of  the  four  courts  for  trying  cases 
of  homicide  ;  the  others  being  the  Areiopagus,  which  was  the  principal 
one,  the  Palladium,  and  the  Delphinium.^  Here,  too,  foreign  ambas- 
sadors appear  to  have  been  received  : 


V6t 


Tov  ^aa-iXfcos  ocfidaXfiou  t]  ^ovXi]  KaXt 

els  TO  TTpuTavelov. — xlristoph.  Achani.  124. 

"  The  senate  summons  to  the  Prytany 
The  great  king's  Eye." 

Because,  apparently,  as  the  scholiast  adds,  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  Persia  were  there. 

Behind  the  Prytaneium,  and  towards  the  Acropolis,  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  called  the  Field  of  Hunger  {Xlfiov  TreBiov),  of  which,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  than  the  name  seems  to  be  known.^  We  also  hear 
of  a  place  called  Boucoleium  (^ovKoXeiov),  near  the  Prytaneium,  where 
the  archon  basileus  had  his  tribunal  before  Solon  forbad  the  archons 
to  sit  in  judgment  together.  At  the  same  early  period  the  archon 
polemarch  took  his  seat  at  the  Lyceium,  the  archon  eponymus  at 
the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  and  the  six  thesmothetae  at  a  place 
called  Thesmotheseium.^  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Boucoleium 
and  Thesmotheseium  are  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  their  sites 
cannot  be  determined. 


^  TcrapTov  Toivvu  «XXo  Trpbs  tovtois  6i- 
KaaTTjpiov. — Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  015, 
lleiske;  Phit.  Solon,  19. 


'^  Hesycli.  in  voc. 
^  Suidas  'ni''Apxa>v. 


^  Soranus,  Vit.  Hipp.  ap.  Meurs.  Ath. 
Att.  i.  8. 
**  Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  42  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  54. 
'  A  then.  iv.  14. 


*  Heliod.  lib.  i.  ap.  Meurs.  Atli.  Att.  i.  S. 
"  Herod,  vi.  103. 
'  Pint.  Thes.  27. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

Pausianias'  third  tour — Serapeium — Theseus  and  Peirithoiis — Temi^e  of  Eileithyia— 
Arch  of  Hiidriaii — Olympiuni — Described — Temple  of  Cronos  and  Hhea — Temenos 
of  Ga'a — Statue  of  Isocrates — Pythium — Tripods — Delphinium — Palace  of  ^geus 
— The  Kepi — Aphrodite  Urania— Cynosarges — Tombs — The  Cynics — Lyceium — 
Fountain  of  Panops — The  Peri{)atetics — Agrju  —  Musa?  llissiades  —  Boreas  and 
Orithyia — Bridge  —  Artemis  Agrotera  —  Heliconian  Poseidon  —  Metromn — Lesser 
Mysteries — Stadium — Temple  of  Fortune — Ardettus — Palladium — Ionic  temple. 

A  LITTLE  to  the  eastward  of  the  Prytaneium  the  road  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  proceeded  almost  straightforwards  to  the  Olym- 
pium  and  what  Pausanias  calls  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  {ra  /cdrco  r^? 
7ro\ew<?),  while  the  other  turned  to  the  south  round  and  under  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Acropolis  towards  the  Lenseum  and  Dionysiac 
theatre.  Pausanias  now  takes  the  former  of  these  roads,  and  after 
traversing  these  lower  parts  in  the  region  about  and  beyond  the  Ilissus, 
returns  again  to  the  Prytaneium  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  objects 
on  the  latter  route.  Each  of  these  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
forming  a  separate  tour  or  journey. 

The  first  object  met  with  after  quitting  the  Prytaneium  was  the 
Temple  of  Sarapis,  which  must,  therefore,  have  lain  near  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Acropolis  (xviii.  4).  The  worship  of  Sarapis  was  introduced 
by  Ptolemy.  The  Athenians  readily  admitted  foreign  deities.  Their 
native  gods,  public  and  private,  were  called  TrdrpLOL  and  irarpwoL ;  the 
foreign  ones,  6eoi  ^evuKoL  Such  were  Genetyllis,  Corythalia,  Hyes,  &c.^ 
But  especially  they  had  admitted  a  vast  multitude  of  Egyptian  gods ; 
so  that  Aristophanes,  long  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  complained  that 

'   llesych.  voc.  ^iviKos  with  note  of  ilemstcrhuisi. 
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Athens  had  been  converted  into  Egypt.^  To  admit  such  gods  a  decree 
of  the  people  was  necessary.  Strange  that  so  lax  a  theology  should 
have  been  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  intolerance,  and  that  such  a 
people  should  have  entertained  a  deadly  enmity  against  freethinkers, 
astronomers,  and  philosophers,  like  Anaxagoras  or  Socrates.^ 

In  the  time  of  Stuart  three  Ionic  columns  supporting  an  architrave 
were  to  be  seen  at  an  oil  mill  about  midway  between  the  monument  of 
Lysicrates  and  the  arch  of  Hadrian,  consequently  on  the  line  of  road 
which  Pausanias  is  now  pursuing ;  and  Leake  is  of  opinion  ^  that  they 
may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  Sarapeium.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
they  would  have  been  too  far  to  the  east  to  have  belonged  to  that 
temple,  which  must  have  been  nearer  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis ;  and 
that  if  they  formed  part  of  any  temple  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  it 
would  rather  have  been  that  of  Ileithyia.  Though  the  images  within 
were  ancient,  the  building  itself  might  have  been  more  modern,  and  a 
rifaccimenio. 

Not  far  from  the  Sarapeium  was  a  place  (xc^plov)  where  Theseus 
and  Peirithoiis  were  said  to  have  agreed  on  their  expeditions,  first  to 
Lacedaemon,  and  afterwards  to  Thesprotia.  We  read  in  the  '  (Edipus 
at  Colonus  '  of  Sophocles : 

eon/  KfXfvdav  iv  noKvcrx^OTOiV  fiiq, 

KoiXov  TTtXas  KpaTTJpos,  ov  ra  Qrjorecoi 

JJepidov  re  Keirat  ttiot'  del  <TVv6Tip.aTa. — v.  1591. 

"  He  stood  in  one  of  many  branching  roads 
Near  to  a  hollow  basin,  which  recalls 
The  plighted  faith  of  Theseus  and  his  friend." 

Meursius*  refers  these  lines  to  the  place  here  mentioned  by  Pausanias; 
while  Leake  observes^  that  Sophocles  seems  to  fix  the  meeting  near 
the  Colonus  Hippios.     The  death  of  (Edipus  took  place  at  Colonus,  and 


^  AiyvTTTOV  avTUiV  rfjv  nokiu  irfiroirjKas 
dvT  'Adrjvcjv.  —  Frag,  of  the  Hora?,  ap. 
Athen.  ix.  14.  In  the  *  Birds '  also  the  bar- 
barous gods  admitted  by  democracy  are 
alluded  to,  v.  1520. 


'^  See  the  decree  of  Diopeithes  against 
Anaxagoras,  Plut.  Pericl.  32. 

3  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

4  Ath.  Att.  i.  9. 

^'  vol.  i.  p.  129,  note  2. 
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not  at  Athens.  Theseus  and  Peirithoiis  also  made  an  agreement  at 
Colonus,  but  for  a  very  different  purpose  from  that  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias,  namely,  their  descent  into  Hades ;  and  Meursius  and  Leake  have 
confounded  those  treaties.  At  Colonus  were  some  ancient  copper  mines, 
the  gaping  orifice  or  threshold  of  which  (xuXkottov^  6S6^,  OSd.  Col.  v. 
57)  was  supposed  to  form  an  entrance  into  Hades,  through  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  Persephone  was  carried  off,  and  which  was 
also  used  by  Theseus  and  Peirithoiis  for  their  descent ;  and  here,  also, 
was  some  memorial  of  the  agreement  they  had  made  on  that  occasion.^ 

Near  this  place,  continues  Pausanias,  is  a  Temple  of  Eileithyia 
(Lucina).  Plato  remarks  that  there  was  every  day  a  posse  of  women 
about  it.2  But  let  us  observe  that  there  seems  to  have  been  another 
temple  of  Eileithyia  at  the  place  called  Agree  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Ilissus,  which  Pausanias  describes  further  on,  without,  however,  men- 
tioning such  a  temple  there.^  He  proceeds  to  relate  some  anecdotes  of 
Eileithyia.  She  came  from  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos  to  assist  at  the 
accouchement  of  Leto,  and  the  Delians  sing  to  her  the  hymn  of  Olen 
('nX7>09).*  But  the  Cretans  also  claimed  her,  as  born  at  Amnisus,  and 
said  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hera.  The  Athenians  had  three 
wooden  images  of  her  (^6ava\  and  they  were  the  only  people  who 
clothed  her  to  the  feet.  Two  of  these  images,  the  women  said,  were 
Cretan,  and  dedicated  by  Phaedra,  whilst  the  third  and  most  ancient 
one  was  brought  by  Erysichthon  from  Delos. 

Pausanias  next  comes  to  the  Olympium,  or  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  But  he  leaves  altogether  unnoticed  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  which 
must  have  been  a  conspicuous  object  in  approaching  the  temple.     It  is 

article  on  Agra3,  we  read  :  ra  fih  ovu  avco 
Ta  Tov  'iXto-o-oC  npos  'Ayopau  ElXrjdv'ia.  It 
is  evident  from  the  whole  context  that  we 
should  here  read  "Aypav  for  'Ayopdu.  The 
place  was  called  indifferently  Agra  and 
Agra\  There  is  a  similar  error  in  Plutarch's 
Demetrius,  c.  26  :  eWeXovv  tw  ArjprjTpla  rh 
npos  dyopdv,  where  Salmasius  and  others 
have  corrected  "Aypav. 

^  f'f.  Pausan.  viii.  21,  2:  iv    '>7  9 


*  1'hus  the  scholiast  on  v.  1593 :  ^vu- 
6r]paTa,  olov  VTropvTjpara  Tijs  Triarreas  rjs 
fdevTO  irpos  dXXfjXous  irpo  T^y  cty  "Aibov 
Kara^da-fois.  The  existence  of  the  copj)er 
mines  is  testified  by  the  scholiast  on  v.  57. 

^  yvvalKfs  .  . .  Trpos  to  t^s  ElXeidvias  Upov 
(Kda-Ti]s  f)pfpas  $vX\fy6p(vai. — De  Leg.  vi. 
p.  784  A  (iii.  ii.  474,  Bekk.). 

^  The  authority  for  this  is.  the  Anecdota 
Gra^a  of  Bekker,  p.   326,   where,   in    an 
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possible,  however,  that  this  arch,  which  is  still  pretty  perfect,  may  have 
been  erected  subsequently  to  Pausanias'  visit.  It  does  not  form  an 
entrance  to  the  peribolus  of  the  temple,  nor  indeed  to  any  enclosure,  as 
it  seems  to  be  quite  unconnected  with  any  wall.  The  design  of  it 
appears  to  have  been  to  mark,  by  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch,  the  boundary 
between  ancient  Athens,  or  the  city  of  Theseus,  and  that  quarter  which 
obtained  the  name  of  Hadrianopolis,  from  the  munificence  of  Hadrian 
in  adorning  it.  That  a  part  of  Athens  bore  that  name  we  know  from 
the  life  of  Hadrian  by  Spartianus ;  ^  and  that  it  must  have  been  the 
quarter  which  lay  to  the  eastward  of  this  gate  we  learn  from  the 
inscriptions  on  the  gate  itself.  For  on  the  frieze  of  the  architrave  on 
the  north-western  front  is  written :  ai8'  ela  'Kdrjvat,  07;cre&)?  t)  irpiv 
TToXcf; ;  and  on  the  south-eastern  front,  aiB'  ela  'ABpcavov  koX  ov-x} 
&r)&eco(;  TroXfc?.^  The  arch,  therefore,  probably  marked  the  boundary  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Theseus,  as  handed  down  by  tradition  or  still  recog- 
nisable at  the  period  of  its  erection  by  some  ancient  remains ;  thus 
serving  a  similar  purpose  to  that  of  the  pillars  which  stood  at  the 
Isthmus  on  the  confines  of  Peloponnesus  and  Ionia,  with  the  following 
inscriptions  :  roB'  iarl  lieXoTrovvrjao^;  ovk  'Icovia,  and  rah'  ov)(l  UeXo- 
irovvrjao^,  dXV  'loyvia.^  Gell  conjectures  that  it  may  possibly  have 
been  built  on  the  spot  where  there  once  stood  in  the  ancient  enclosure 
a  gate  called  the  gate  of  ^geus.*  The  arch  stands  in  an  oblique 
position  as  regards  the  plan  of  the  temple,  which  lies  due  east  and 
west,  whilst  the  arch  faces  south-east  and  north-west.  Leake,  who 
erroneously  thought  that  it  formed  an  entrance  to  the  peribolus,  con- 
sidered that  this  obliquity  was  purposely  adopted  in  order  to  afford  a 
better  view  of  the  temple  f  but  the  true  entrance  of  the  peribolus  4ia§ 
been  recently  discovered  at  a  distance  of  nineteen  or  twenty  yards  from 


*  "Multas  civitates  Adiianopolis  ajipcl- 
lavit,  ut  ipsam  Carthaginem,  et  Athenaruni 
partem." — Spart.  Adrian,  c,  20. 

^  These  inscriptions  have  been  frequent- 
ly published,  and  will  be  found  in  Wheler 
(but  imperfect),  in  Stuart,  and  in  Boeckh, 


Corp.  Inscr.  No.  520 ;  and,  in  their  present 
condition,  in  the  'ApxaioXoyiKfj  ^E(f)T]p€pis 
for  February,  18G2,  p.  34. 

3  Strab.  ix.  p.  392  ;  Plut.  Thes.  25. 

*  Itinerary,  p.  40. 

^  vol.  i.  p.  516. 
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the  gate.  The  oblique  position  of  the  arch  was  no  douht  occasioned  by 
the  circumstance  that,  with  such  bearings,  it  would  have  spanned  a 
street  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  Prytaneium  to  the 
Olympium. 

The  archway  of  this  gate,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  is  situated 
between  square  piers,  each  about  fifteen  feet  broad,  making  in  all  a 
breadth  of  about  fifty  feet,  with  a  height  of  about  thirty-four  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  cornice.  Before  each  pier  stood  two  Corinthian  columns 
on  lofty  bases  ;  at  each  end  are  composite  pilasters,  and  the  arch  springs 
from  two  shorter  pilasters  of  the  same  order.  Above  is  an  attic  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  four  Corinthian  columns,  with  a 
pediment  over  the  two  middle  ones.  Both  sides  of  the  arch  are  similar. 
A  full  description  of  it,  with  a  view  and  plans,  will  be  found  in  Stuart's 
'  Antiquities  of  Athens.'^  The  lowness  of  the  arch,  in  comparison  with 
its  width,  gives  the  structure  a  mean  and  heavy  appearance ;  and  it 
must  have  contrasted  very  unfavourably  with  the  magnificent  temple  to 
which  it  led,  when  the  temple  was  in  a  perfect  state. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  at  the  Olympium  ;  ^  but  though  this  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  temples  in  the  world,  his  description  of  it  is 
very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  We  will  first  of  all  say  a  few  more 
words  about  its  history. 

That  there  was  at  this  spot  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Zeus,  which 
tradition  carried  up  to  the  fabulous  times  of  Deucalion,  formed  a  part  of 
the  Athenian  creed  ;  and  in  proof  of  Deucalion's  residence  at  Athens, 
they  appealed  to  his  tomb,  which  lay  not  far  from  the  temple.^  But  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  Pisistratids  were  the  founders  of  the 
magnificent  temple  by  which  it  was  superseded,  the  architects  being 


*  vol.  iii.  ch.  3. 

*  The  name  is  found  written  in  five 
different  ways,  viz. :  'OXv^iriov,  'OXvyLireiov, 
'OXv/iTrelov,  *0\vinrUiov,  and  'OXv^irifiov  ; 
but  the  forms  'OXv/xttiV toi/  and  'OXv/xTrtoi' 
seem  to  be  the  only  genuine  ones.  The 
former  is  the  old  Attic  form,  and  is  used 
by  Thucydidcs,  vi.  64,  <S:c. ;  whilst  later 


writers  have  the  form  'OXi^/httioi/.  —  See 
Aristot.  Polit.  v.  11,  p.  407  e  ;  Plut.  Pliaxlr. 
init. ;  Strabo,  ix.  396  and  404,  &c.  &c. 
Pausanias  appears  to  have  used  both  forms. 
See  Wesseling  ad  Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  6,  ]).  546, 
52;  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  371. 
^  Pausan.  i.  18,  8. 
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Antistates,  Callaeschrus,  Antimachides,  and  Porinus/  They  left  it, 
however,  very  imperfect,  and  so  it  continued  for  many  centuries  amid  all 
the  glories  of  the  Acropolis,  which  had  sprung  up  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Hence  Plutarch  observes  that  as  among  many  fine  works  Plato  had  left 
only  his  '  Atlantis '  incomplete,  so  Athens  was  in  a  like  predicament  with 
regard  to  this  temple.^  We  have  already  adverted  to  some  additions  by 
Antiochus,  perhaps  also  by  Augustus,^  and  to  its  final  completion  by 
Hadrian,  about  seven  centuries  after  its  foundation  by  Peisistratus,  viz. 
in  the  third  year  of  the  227th  Olympiad,  or  a.d.  130.     In  honour 

/ 
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PLAN  OF  PEEIBOLUS  OF  OLYMPIUM. 


of  this  yjpovov  iie^^a  dyMvia/ia,  or  in  Bacon's  phraseology,  great  birth  of 
time,  Polemo  was  ordered  to  deliver  an  appropriate  discourse,  or  hymn 
of  praise,  which  he  did  ex  tempore,  during  the  usual  sacrifice.* 

Pausanias  says  that  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  is  about  four  stades 
in  circumference.  The  northern  wall,  the  only  doubtful  boundary,  was 
traced  by  excavations  made  in  the  summer  of  1861,  when  the  dimensions 


^  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  11 ;  Yitruv.  vii.  Prwf. 
s.  15 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  396.  But  it  seems 
uncertain  whether  in  the  last  passage  the 
word  ^aaikfvs  is  to  be  referred,  with 
Meursius,  to  Peisistratus ;  for  Casaubon, 


ad  loc.  refers  it  to  Perseus. 

2  Vit.  Solon,  c.  32. 

^  See  above,  p.  158  and  170. 

*  Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  16 ;  Spart.  Hadr.  13 ; 
Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  25,  3. 
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of  the  enclosure  were  found  to  be  204  Fr.  metres  (223  yards)  in  length 
from  east  to  west  and  130  (142  yards)  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
giving  a  circumference  of  668  metres  (730  yards)  or  3  J  Olympic  stades.* 
The  wall  or  substruction  of  the  peribolus  at  the  south-east  angle  and 
part  of  the  eastern  and  southern  sides,  rises  more  than  20  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  and  the  boundary  wall  on  the  western 
side  can  also  be  easily  traced.  The  discovery  of  the  northern  wall 
showed  that  the  temple  was  built  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peribolus. 
On  the  north  wall,  20  yards  from  its  western  angle,  a  circular  building 
was  discovered  about  12  yards  in  diameter,  built  of  the  same  materials, 
and  therefore  of  the  same  age  as  the  peribolus  itself.  This  formed 
the  entrance  into  the  peribolus,  and  afforded  a  view  of  the  temple 
from  the  north-west,  embracing  its  western  front  and  northern  side, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Parthenon  was  beheld  on  entering 
by  the  Propylaea;  though  in  both  cases  the  principal  front  was  on 
the  east,  and  therefore  at  first  unseen.^  Leake  conjectured  ^  that  the 
Arch  of  Hadrian  had  been  placed  in  the  position  which  it  occupies 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  this  angular  view  of  the  temple,  which 
no  doubt  it  would  have  done ;  but  it  is  not  the  real  entrance,  and 
stands  some  20  yards  to  the  north-west  of  it.  "The  walls  of  the 
peribolus,"  says  Gell,  "  are  built  of  stones  which  have  been  taken  from 
other  more  ancient  edifices,  and  remains  of  very  ancient  inscriptions  in 
large  characters  may  be  discovered  on  them."  ^ 

The  whole  length  of  this  magnificent  temple  was  359  feet,  and  its 
breadth  173.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus,  which  according  to  Pliny  was  425  feet  long  by  225  broad,^  the 
Athenian  temple  of  Zeus  was  the  largest  on  record  of  the  dipteral  con- 
structioD.  The  temple  of  the  Didymaean  Apollo  at  Branchidse,  near 
Miletus,  was  only  304  feet  by  165  feet;  but  its  Ionic  columns  were 
almost  as  numerous,  and  a  trifle  larger,  than  the  Corinthian  ones  of  the 


'  Rousupoulus  in  the  Atlieiiiau 'E(^;;/ifp:9 
for  February,  18G2,  p.  28. 

■^  Gerhard,  Arch,  Anzeiger,  March,  1862, 
p.  295  sq. 


^  vol.  i.  p.  516. 
•*  Itinerary,  p.  43. 
»  H.  N.  xxxvi.  95. 
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Olympium.  The  cella  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Agrigentum  was  only  a 
little  smaller  than  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  temple ;  but  it  was  not 
peripteral,  the  columns  being  engaged,  or  encased  in  the  wall ;  and  it  was 
partially  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians  before  it  had  been  completed.^ 

The  Olympium  at  Athens  was  dipteros  decastylos;  that  is,  had  a 
triple  range  of  ten  columns  at  each  front,  and  a  double  range  of  twenty 
at  the  sides,  making  116  in  all ;  the  side  columns  at  each  end  were 
parallel  with  those  of  the  fronts,  and  thus  twenty-four  in  number,  being 


PLAN   OF   TEMl'LK   OF    ZKUS  OLYMPILS. 


counted  twice  over.  Besides  these,  there  were  four  columns  between  the 
antae  at  each  front,  making  the  total  number  124.^  Fifteen  columns,  all 
on  the  south  side,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture. Of  these,  thirteen  in  one  group  formed  the  south-east  angle; 
four  belonging  to  the  outer  line  on  the  south  side ;  six  to  the  inner  or 
second  line ;  and  three  to  the  fayade  before  the  east  front  of  the  cella. 


*  Diodor.  Sic.  xiii.  82,  who  gives  the 
dimensions  as  follows  :  cort  6c  6  vea>s  txotv 
TO  fi€v  fifjKos  TTobas  TpiUKocrlovs  Tfcraapd- 
Kovra,  TO  de  nXdros  f^rjKovTa,  to  be  v^oy 
fKOTov  eiKoai,  X^P^^^  '''^^  KprjTnboyfiaros. 
Here  the  breadth  and  height  are  evidently 
interchanged.  Diodorus  must  mean  120 
feet  broad  and  60  high.  Modern  measure- 
ments give  the  length  344  feet,  breadth 
172,  height  of  columns  52.     Baedeker's 


Italy,  iii.  p.  239. 

^  Leake  (i.  515)  says  120.  He  allows 
indeed  only  3  columns  between  the  antse ; 
but  still  on  his  own  showing  there  must 
have  been  122.  For  a  treble  row  of  10 
columns  at  each  front  will  give  60  ;  and  a 
double  row  of  20  on  each  side  80 ;  from 
which,  however,  24  columns  counted  twice 
must  be  deducted,  leaving  56  ;  and  60  +  56 
+  6  (between  anta)  =  122. 
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The  other  two,  which  stand  at  a  considerable  distance  and  towards  the 
western  end  of  the  temple,  belong  to  the  second  or  inner  row,  and  are 
of  course  on  a  line  with  the  six  before  mentioned.  In  the  annexed 
plan,  these  fifteen  columns  are  shaded  black.  In  the  time  of  Stuart  two 
more  were  extant ;  one  between  the  two  now  standing  on  the  south- 
western side  and  one  on  the  western  front,  the  fourth  from  the  north. 
This  last  was  removed  about  a  century  ago  'by  the  Turkish  governor  of 
Athens,  for  the  use  of  a  mosque  which  he  was  building  at  the  Bazaar ;  ^ 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  was  thrown  down  in  1852  by  an  earthquake 
which  overthrew  at  the  same  time  the  columns  of  the  western  wall  of 
the  Erechtheium.2  There  it  still  lies  with  its  vast  drums  of  solid 
Peutelic  marble  shuffled  under  one  another  like  so  many  cards  spread 
to  choose  a  partner ;  a  sight  well  fitted  to  excite  astonishment  in  these 
days  of  lath  and  plaster.  This  accident  aff'orded  M.  Eousopoulos  an 
opportunity  to  take  its  dimensions  accurately.  It  measures  27-25  French 
metres  in  height,  or  about  57  feet,  including  the  capital  of  2*02  metres 
and  the  base  of  1-16  metres.  The  diameter  of  the  column  is  1-70  metres, 
or  very  nearly  6  feet,  above  the  base,  and  1*49  metres,  or  nearly  5  feet, 
under  the  capital.  The  column  is  channelled  with  twenty-four  flutings, 
each  the  fifth  of  a  metre  (or  about  8  inches)  wide  in  the  middle  of  the 
column.^  It  is  the  fifth  from  the  west  front,  and  belongs,  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  inner  row,  the  columns  of  which  were  rather  smaller 
than  those  of  the  outer  one ;  but  even  so  it  appears  to  be  rather  below 
the  dimensions  given  by  Stuart,  Leake,  and  Gell.  The  last  two  writers 
made  the  diameter  of  the  exterior  columns  6  feet  6  inches,  or  more 
(Stuart's  measurement  is  nearly  6  feet  7  inches) ;  and  the  height  rather 
more  than  Eousopoulos;  but  they  appear  to  include  the  architrave.* 
Most  of  the  columns  that  remain  erect  have  preserved  their  epistyle. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  architrave  over  two  of  them  was  chosen  by 
a  stylites,  or  hermit  of  the  columns,  for  his  aerial  abode. 

The  statue  of  the  god  within,  says  Pausanias,  was  well  worth  seeing. 


'  Stuart,  vol.  iii.  ch.  2 ;  Chandler,  13. 

^  Beule,  L'Acroi)ole,  t.  ii.  p.  274. 

^  'Apxaio.  'E(j)rifi(pU,  1862,  p.  31.       . 


*  See  Stuart,  vol.  iii.  ch.  2 ;  Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  f)15  ;  Gell,  Itinerary,  p.  43. 
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not  so  much  on  account  of  its  size — for  the  other  images  of  the  god  are 
about  as  large,  except  the  colossal  ones  at  Ehodes  and  Eome — as  for  its 
materials,  which  are  ivory  and  gold,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship, considering  its  magnitude.  There  were  also  four  statues  of 
Hadrian,  two  of  Thasian,  and  two  of  Egyptian  marble/  Before  the 
pillars  stood  bronze  statues  of  the  cities  that  were  colonies  of  Athens.^ 
These  statues  were  probably  fixed  close  to  the  columns  like  that  of 
Athena  Hygieia  at  the  Propylaea.^  The  whole  peribolus  indeed  was  full 
of  statues  ;  for  each  of  the  before-mentioned  cities  dedicated  to  Hadrian 
one  of  himself;^  while  the  Athenians  outdid  them  by  erecting  behind 
the  temple — that  is,  at  the  west  front,  where  it  must  have  immediately 
struck  anybody  entering  the  peribolus — a  colossus  of  him,  which  was 
well  worth  seeing,  says  Pausanias  ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
really  a  fine  work  of  art.  Some  of  the  statues  of  Antinoiis  show  that 
sculpture  still  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Many  of  the  bases  of 
these  statues  have  been  found  with  their  dedicatory  inscriptions,  which 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  by  various  authors,  and  are  col- 
lected by  Boeckh  in  his  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum.'^  They  seem 
to  have  stood  round  the  sides  of  the  enclosure.  When  its  northern  wall 
was  discovered  in  1861,  while  making  a  road,  one  of  these  bases  was 
found  with  an  inscription  purporting  that  the  statue  had  been  dedicated 
by  Laodiceia  on  the  Sea.  A  dedicatory  inscription,  seemingly  either  of 
Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  published  by  Chandler,  but  afterwards  lost,  was 
also  rediscovered.^ 


^  On  these  stones  see  Winckelniann,  Op. 
iii.  34. 

^  ■)(akKal  8e  fcrrao-i  7rp6  toji/  Kiovav  as 
'Adrjvaioi  KaXov(nv  diroLKovs  TroXeis. — Pans. 
i.  18,  6.  Leake  (p.  129  sq.),  following  Fa- 
cius,  translates :  "  Before  the  columns  stand 
brazen  statues  (of  Hadrian,  presented  by 
those)  cities  which  the  Athenians  call 
colonial."  But  the  statues  of  Hadrian  are 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  a  few  lines  further 
on.  The  old  version  of  Romulus  Amasjeus, 
adopted    by   Siebelis   (ad    loc.)  and    by 


Meursius  (Ath.  Att.  1. 10)  is  more  correct : 
"  ad  templi  vero  columnas  urbium,  quas 
colonias  Athenienses  appellant,  ex  aire 
erecta  sunt  simulacra."  Each  of  the  colo- 
nial cities  presented  a  bronze  statue  of 
itself  (personified),  and  also  a  statue  of 
Hadrian. 

^  Ross,  Aufs.  i.  192.     See  below. 

*  etKtov— a  portrait  statue. 

^  Nos.  321  to  346. 

«  Gerhard's  Arch.  Anz.  March,  1862, 
p.  295  sq. ;  Boeckh,  C.  Inscr.  Gr.  No.  335 
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Besides  these  statues,  the  peribolus  or  enclosure  contained  other 
objects  of  a  more  ancient  character.  Such  were  a  bronze  Zeus ;  a 
TEMPLE  OF  Cronos  and  Khea  ;  and  a  temenos  of  Ge,  or  Gaia,  called  the 
Olympian.^  It  does  not  appear  from  the  account  of  Pausanias,  that 
Gaia  had  any  temple  here.  What  he  calls  a  re^ievo^,  indeed,  Plutarch 
and  Thucydides  call  a  lepov,'^  but  which  there  stands  only  for  Tefievo^. 
As  the  statue  of  the  Amazon  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to,  stood  near  to  the  Itonian  Gate  as  well  as  to  this  sanctuary 
of  Gaia,  we  must  conclude  that  the  latter  was  at  the  south-west  extre- 
mity of  the  peribolus,  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  the  enclosure  called 
Olympium,  extended  in  this  direction  beyond  the  artificial  quadran- 
gular terrace  on  which  the  temple  stood.  Gaia,  with  the  title  of 
Olympia,  was  considered  to  be  the  mother  of  the  gods  and  enthroned  in 
heaven.  In  her  temenos  was  a  chasm  in  the  earth  about  a  cubit 
wide,  through  which  the  waters  of  Deucalion's  flood  were  said  to  have 
escaped.  Every  year,  wheaten  cakes  mixed  with  honey  were  thrown 
into  it,  apparently  on  the  first  of  the  month  Anthesterion.^ 

We  have  seen  that  Cronos  had  a  temple  at  the  Olympium ;  and 
according  to  a  passage  in  Bekker's  '  Anecdota  Graeca,'  he  had  also  a 
temenos  which  reached  as  far  as  the  Metroum  at  Agrae.*  This  is  rather 
perplexing,  as  the  city  wall  and  the  Ilissus  must  have  intervened,  as 


^  The  text  has  (c.  18,  7)  Koi  refieuos  tt)v 
fTTiKXTjaiv  'OXv/iTTiay,  which  is  evidently 
corrupt,  there  being  no  deity  called  Olym- 
pia. Again,  the  article  ttjv  is  not  wanted 
before  iTriKXTja-iv,  and  Letronne  has  shown 
that  Pausanias  never  uses  it.  See  i.  19, 1 ; 
26,  4  ;  38,  5 ;  40,  2 ;  ii.  2,  4 ;  10,  11,  and 
many  other  places.  Wherefore  for  rf^u  we 
should  read  T^s — koi  re^ieuos  T^s  emKXrjaiu 
'OXuyiTriaf.  Leake  (i.  p.  131,  note  1)  would 
read  Te/Kvos  r^s  rijs  eTrUXtja-iv  'OXv/JTria?. 
But  the  article  is  not  necessary  before  Trjs, 
and  Pausanias  generally  omits  it.  See  i. 
22,  3 ;  31,  4  ;  iii.  11, 9  ;  12,  8,  &c. 

'"^  TO  rrjs  Trjs  Trjs  'OXu/iTTiu?  tepoV. — Pint. 
Thos.  27.  TO  tJjs  Tfis  (tfpdi/).— Thuc.  ii.  15. 
But    Ufiov  d<i(.>   not   necos.sarily    mean    a 


temjile,  and  is  sometimes  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  as  in  the  following 
passage :  Td(f)pov  fiev  kvkX(o  irepi  to  iepov 
Koi  Tov  veu>v  (aKmrrov. — Thucyd.  iv.  90. 
Where  Upop  must  mean  the  enclosure  in 
which  the  temple  stood. 

3  Pausan.  i.  18,  7 ;  Plut.  Sull.  14. 

*  Kpoviov  Tc'/xei/off  •  to  irapa  to  vvv^OXvp.- 
TTiov  p-^XP'-  '^^^  Mr]Tp(oov  TOV  €V  ayopa. — |). 
273,  20.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here 
an  error  that  we  have  before  noted  of 
ayopa  for  "Aypa  (supra,  p.  270,  note  ^). 
There  was  indeed  a  Metroum  in  the  agora, 
as  we  have  seen;  but  it  would  be  quite 
preposterous  to  think  that  a  temenos 
could  have  reached  thither  from  the 
Olympium. 
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well  as  the  sanctuaries  of  other  gods.  And  even  allowing  that  Agraa 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Stadium,  yet  the  distance  would  have  been 
very  considerable  for  a  temenos. 

In  the  Olympian  peribolus  was  also  a  statue  of  Isocrates,  erected  on 
a  pillar.  Pausanias  takes  this  occasion  to  relate  (c.  18,  8)  three  anec- 
dotes illustrating  his  indomitable  perseverance,  his  excessive  modesty, 
and  his  greatness  of  soul ;  first,  that  though  he  lived  to  be  ninety-eight 
years  old  he  never  gave  over  teaching ;  second,  that  he  abstained  from 
politics  and  took  no  part  in  public  life ;  third,  that  he  committed 
suicide  from  grief  at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Chagroneia.  The  statue 
was  erected  to  him  by  his  adopted  son  Aphareus,  and  according  to  the 
inscription  on  it,  dedicated  to  Zeus ;  ^  which  indeed  would  have  been 
necessary  for  its  admission  into  the  enclosure.  There  was  also  an 
elegant  group  in  Phrygian  marble,  of  Persians  supporting  a  bronze 
tripod ;  both  the  men  and  tripod  were  deserving  of  close  inspection. 
The  tomb  of  Deucalion  was  shown  at  no  great  distance  from  the  present 
temple.  The  Parian  marble  also  records  that  Deucalion  sought  refuge 
from  the  flood  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  Cranaos,  and  founded  the 
original  temple. 

In  the  last  section  of  his  18th  chapter,  Pausanias  enumerates  the 
other  buildings  erected  by  Hadrian  for  the  Athenians  ;  but  as  he  neither 
mentions  them  in  their  topographical  order,  nor  indicates  the  place 
where  they  stood,  it  is  diflicult  to  fix  their  sites.  The  Corinthian  facade 
near  the  Bazaar  appears,  as  we  have  already  said  (supra,  p.  253  sq.), 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon ;  including  under  this  name  all  the 
separate  buildings  that  Pausanias  here  mentions,  except  the  Gymnasium ; 
to  the  site  of  which  we  have  no  clue. 

On  leaving  the  Olympium,  Pausanias  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. Close  to  it  he  finds  an  image  of  the  Pythian  Apollo;  and 
another  lepov,  or  temple,  with  a  temenos  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo 
(c.  19,  1).  Hence  though  with  regard  to  the  Pythium  he  only  men- 
tions the  image ;  yet  as  he  uses  the  words  dWo  lepov  of  the  Delphinium, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  were  both  sanctuaries  of  much  the  same 

^  Vit.  X.  Orat.  Isocr.  (Plut.  Op.  ix.  p.  337,  Reiske). 
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kind.     This  is  all  he  tells  us  about  them;  and  we  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  supplement  his  account  from  other  sources. 

The  first  of  these  sanctuaries  was  called  the  Pythium,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo.^  According  to  Hesychius  and  other  lexicographers,  the 
temple  in  it  was  erected  by  Peisistratus.^  By  Peisistratus,  however, 
they  mean  not  the  tyrant  but  his  grandson,  the  son  of  Hippias;  as 
appears  from  Thucydides,  who  says  that  Peisistratus  set  up  the  altar 
in  the  Pythium  in  his  archonship,  and  that  the  inscription  on  it  was 
legible  in  his  time  to  the  following  effect : 

fivrj^a  Tob  t]s  o.pj(T)s  TleKrioTpaTOS  linriov  vlos 
6rJK€v  'AttoXXcoi/os  Hvdiov  €u  re/xeVet.^ 

"  Peisistratus,  son  of  Hippias,  erected  this  monument  of  his  government 
in  the  temenos  of  the  Pythian  Apollo." 

The  passage  in  Strabo  just  cited,  may  help  to  determine  its  locality ; 
for  he  there  says  that  the  sacrificial  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapseus  was  at  the 
city  wall  between  the  Pythium  and  the  Olympium ;  and  as  we  know 
that  the  Olympium  was  just  within  the  walls,  it  follows  that  the 
Pythium  must  have  been  just  without.  And  the  reason  for  this  site 
appears  from  the  same  passage.  For  Strabo  there  tells  us  that  certain 
priests,  called  Pythaistae,  having  taken  their  station  at  this  altar, 
watched  during  three  consecutive  days  and  nights  in  three  consecutive 
months,  for  the  lightning''  at  Harma,  near  Phyle,  which  was  the 
signal  for  sending  the  sacrifice  to  Delphi.  Harma  lay  on  Mount 
Parnes,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Athens ;  and  hence 
if  the  Pythium  and  the  altar  had  lain  within,  instead  of  without,  the 
city,  the  view  would  have  been  interrupted  by  the  wall.  Forchhammer 
indeed  contends^  that  Strabo  means  not  the  city  wall,  but  a  boundary 
wall  between  the  Pythium  and  Olympium.    But  rel^o<;  used  'absolutely 


^  coTt  8'  avTTj  (17  ecrxapa)  (v  t(S  reixfi 
fifTa^i)  Toi)  Ilvdlov  Koi  Toii  'OXv/i77ioi;. — lib. 
ix.  p.  404. 

'^  €v  IlvBici  )(e(rai '  H€i(ri(rTpaTos  WKoSo/xet 
Tov  (V  Ilvdi(d  vauu.  Cf.  Photius  and  Suidas, 
voc.  HvOiov. 


^  lib.  vi.  c.  54. 

*  These  lightnings  are  alluded  to  by 
Euripides : 

Tifm  (r(j)e  Ilvdios,  aarpairai  re  Ilvdiai ; — 

Ion,  288. 
^  Toixjgraphie,  p.  295. 
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as  in  this  place  can  mean  only  the  city  wall.  Forchhammer  had  a 
completely  untenable  and  now  exploded  theory  about  the  course  of 
the  wall ;  but  we  have  already  shown  that  it  must  have  run  close 
under  the  Olympium.  Strabo  might  perhaps  mean  that  the  altar  whence 
the  observations  were  made  was  actually  upon  the  wall  (iv  relxei — as 
iv  Kopv(f)i]cn,  iv  ovpeaL),  whence  there  would  have  been  a  still  clearer 
prospect.  The  altar  was  no  doubt  sacred  to  Zeus  under  his  titles  of 
I\.apvr)9Lo<;  and  Xrj/idXeo^ — the  Parnethian  and  the  Sign-giver — as  well 
as  'AarpaTralo^ ;  for  Pausanias  writes  that  there  was  on  Mount  Parnes  a 
bronze  image  of  Parnethian  Zeus,  and  an  altar  to  him  as  the  sign-giver.^ 

It  may  be  objected  that  Pausanias  does  not  mention  having  passed 
through  any  gate  in  going  to  the  Pythium,  which  he  must  have  done 
had  it  lain  outside  the  walls.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  in  the 
present  tour  he  visits  places  which  must  undoubtedly  have  lain  outside 
the  walls,  as  the  Lyceium,  Cynosarges,  &c. ;  yet  he  does  not  once  men- 
tion a  gate ;  though  when  he  goes  to  the  Academy  he  signifies  that  it  is 
without  the  walls  (c.  29),  and  also  indicates  when  he  enters  the  city 
{elaekOovTOiv  he  e?  rrjv  ttoXlv,  c.  2,  4).  Hence  we  must  conclude  with 
Wachsmuth  and  Curtius  that,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  wall  in 
this  quarter  had  been  pulled  down  when  Hadrianopolis,  or  New  Athens, 
was  built ;  and  that  its  materials  were  probably  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  numerous  Koman  villas  in  this  neighbourhood ;  of  which 
there  are  many  remains  north  of  the  Olympium  and  south  of  the 
Stadium  bridge.^  The  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapaeus,  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  seems  to  have  vanished  with  the  wall ;  at  all  events, 
Pausanias  does  not  mention  it. 

We  learn  from  the  lexicographers  that  the  tripods  gained  as  prizes 
by  the  cyclic  chorus  on  the  festival  of  Thargelia  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
were  deposited  in  the  Pythium ;  ^  probably,  as  A.  Mommsen  says,  not  in 

^  1.  32,  2;  of.  Bekk.  An.  Gra^c.  p.  212;  ^  Wachsmuth,  Kh.  Mus.  1868,  p.  18; 

\\(rTpaTrfjbi''AppaTos-  tottos' Adrjvrja-iv  ev  rij  Curtius,  Att.  St.  i.  p.  69. 

ndpvrjOi,  owov  Aios  da-Tpanaiov  eori  &(i>p6s.  ^  Hvdiov  •  iepbv  'ATroXXcoi/oy .  .  .eUorovs 

Which  seems  to  be  the  altar  mentioned  by  rpiirodas  erlBea-av  ol  tw  kvkXIm  x°P^  vikti- 

Pausanias.   Observe  too  iv  ry  UdpvT}6i,  '  on  aavres  to.  Qapyrjkia. — Phot.  Lex. ;  cf.  Suidas 

Parnes.'  in  voc. 
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the  temple,  but  in  the  temenos,  just  as  the  Dionysiac  tripods  were 
placed  in  the  open  air.^  Hence  it  is  probable,  as  Leake  inferred,^  that 
the  Thargelia  were  actually  celebrated  in  this  enclosure,  and  that  the 
cyclic  chorus  danced  round  the  altar  erected  by  Peisistratus. 

The  adjacent  Delphinium  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion when  Theseus  arrived  at  Athens,  as  we  have  already  related 
(supra,  p.  59)  from  the  account  given  by  Pausanias  here.  The  temple 
was  dedicated  by  his  father  ^geus,  and  was  sacred  also  to  Artemis 
Delphinia.^  Courts  for  trying  cases  of  homicide  were  held  in  the 
Delphinium,  and  here  Theseus  was  related  to  have  been  arraigned  for 
slaying  the  robbers  and  the  Pallantid*. 

The  Delphinian  Apollo  seems  to  have  been  originally  worshipped  in 
Crete,  and  was  probably  introduced  at  Athens  through  its  connection 
with  that  island  in  the  time  of  ^geus.  The  name  Delphinian,  derived 
from  the  dolphin,  appears  to  have  some  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
god  over  the  sea  and  its  storms ;  but  of  its  mythical  origin  there  are 
various  accounts.  According  to  the  scholiast  on  Lycophron  (v.  208),  it 
came  from  Apollo's  slaying  of  a  dragon  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin. 
Plutarch  says  that  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo  was 
Cirrha  or  Crissa,  the  port  of  Delphi  founded  by  the  Cretans,  to  which 
the  god  had  directed  them  by  sending  a  dolphin  to  guide  their  course.* 
This  version  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  name  of  Delphi.  According 
to  another  account,  Apollo,  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin,  preserved  some 
tempest-tossed  Cretans,  and  brought  them  to  Attica.^  Another  shape 
of  the  myth  is  founded  on  the  supposed  musical  taste  of  the  dolphin, 
which  is  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  flute.     Hence  Pindar : 

AXt'ou  8e\(f>lvos  vnoKpicnu, 
Tov  fxiv  aKvuovos  eV  ttovtov  TTfXuyfi 
avXo)P  cKivrjafv  iparov  fieXos.*^ 


*  Ileortologie,  p.  423,  note.     Meursiiis,  ^  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note  2 ;  cf.  Lysias,  De 

Atli.  Att.  ii.  c.  10,  erroneously  says  that  mimer.  ace.  p.  698,  lleiske. 

the  golden  statue  of  Gorgias  was  erected  in  '  Pollux,  viii.  10,  s.  119. 

the  Athenian  Pythium,  instead  of  at  Delphi.  *  De  solertia  anim.  p.  93,  Reiske. 

See  Cic.  de  Orat.   iii.  32,129;   Philostr.  ^  Etym.  M.  in  cVi  AfX^m'o). 

Vit.  Soph.  i.  9,  2.  *■'  Fragni.  Incer.  xlix. ;  cf.  Plut.  loc.  cit. 
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THE  DELPHINIUM. 

"  Like  as  the  dolphin,  when  the  flute 
Utters  its  pleasing  melody 
And  winds  are  mute, 
Sjwrts  on  the  bosom  of  the  waveless  sea." 


The  worship  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo  was  common  to  all  the  Ionian 
race,  and  his  temples  might  be  seen  on  many  an  island  and  promontory 
of  the  Mediterranean.^  The  Delphinian  Artemis  was  probably  the 
same  as  Dictynna,  a  name  derived  from  the  net  in  which  she  was  fabled 
to  have  been  caught  after  springing  into  the  sea,  to  escape  the  pursuit 
of  Minos. 

It  was  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo  that  Theseus  sacrificed  the  Mara- 
thonian  bull.  Here,  also,  before  proceeding  to  Crete,  he  deposited  the 
suppliant  bough  (iK€TT]pia)  on  behalf  of  his  allotted  companions ;  a  twig 
of  the  sacred  olive,  bound  about  with  white  wool.  Then  after  making 
his  vows  to  the  deity,  he  descended  to  the  sea  in  the  eighth  month,  or 
Munychion,  and  commenced  his  voyage.  Hence  even  in  Plutarch's 
time,  the  Delphinia  continued  to  be  celebrated  here,  and  young 
maidens  resorted  to  the  temple  to  supplicate  the  deities.^ 

The  palace  of  ^geus  must  have  been  close  to  the  Delphinium  ;  nay, 
even  the  temple  itself  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  place  where 
the  banquet  was  given  when  Theseus  arrived  at  Athens ;  for  in  the  time 
of  Plutarch  it  contained  an  enclosed  space  on  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  poison  had  fallen  when  the  cup  was  dashed  from  his  hand. 
(Above,  p.  59.)  For  here,  says  Plutarch,  ^geus  dwelt ;  and  a  Hermes 
which  stood  on  the  east  of  the  temple  was  thought  to  mark  the  gate  of 
his  palace.^ 

Pausanias  next  comes  to  a  district  (xcoptov)  called  Kepoi  (/ctJtto/),  or 
the  Gardens,  where  there  was  a  temple  (i/ao?)  of  Aphrodite,  and  near  it 


J 


and  Sympos.  vii.  5,  p.  810  ;  Eurip.  Helen,  celebrated  tripod  dedicated  to  this  god  by 

1454.  Thales,  referring  to  Diog.  Laert.  i.  29.    But 

^  Strabo,  iv.  p.  179.  Diogenes  speaks  there  of  a  phial  (<^iaXj;) 

'^  Plut.  Thes.  c.  14  and  18.  not  a  tripod ;  and  Menage  has  shown  that 

^  Ibid.  c.  12.     Meursius,  Ath.  ii.  c.  1,  we  should  read  Ai8vfiala>  for  Af\(f)ivi(o. 

erroneously  places  in  the  Delphinium  the 
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an  image  of  the  goddess,  of  a  square  form,  like  the  Hermae.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  it  showed  that  it  was  the  heavenly  Aphrodite,  the  eldest  of  the 
Moerse,  or  Fates ;  but  there  was  no  legend  connected  either  with  the 
temple  or  the  statue.  The  statue  of  Aphrodite,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  stood  in  the  garden,  was  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  and  among  the 
celebrated  statues  at  Athens,  the  most  worth  seeing.  That  this  was  a 
very  fine  statue  appears  also  from  the  notice  of  it  by  Lucian,^  and  by 
Pliny,  who  notes  it  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  Alcamenes,  and  adds 
that  his  master  Pheidias  was  thought  to  have  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
it."  Aphrodite  Urania  and  the  Fates  are  said  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  Cronos  and  Euonyme.^  The  victim  sacrificed  to  the  heavenly 
Aphrodite  and  her  of  the  gardens,  was  a  heifer  to  each.* 

Siebelis  in  a  note  on  this  passage  says  that  the  Kepoi  must  have  been 
within  the  walls ;  founding  this  inference  on  another  passage  where 
Pausanias  seems  to  speak  of  them  as  being  in  the  city.^  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  wall  in  this  quarter  had  been  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  and  therefore  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  city  was  difiicult 
to  discover,  and  consequently  he  speaks  of  all  this  east  quarter  as  being 
within  it.  Any  such  vague  phrase  as  this  in  his  mouth  cannot  there- 
fore weigh  for  an  instant  against  the  direct  testimony  of  Pliny,  who 
says  that  the  Aphrodite  in  the  gardens  was  outside  the  walls  ;'^  where 
indeed  it  was  most  probable  that  gardens  would  be  found.  Forch- 
hammer  has  of  course  seized  upon  this  passage  of  Pausanias,  and  con- 
tends that  Pliny  wrote  '  extra  muros,'  merely  by  induction  from  the 
gardens  (p.  96).  But  his  argument  drawn  from  Pausanias  not  mention- 
ing any  wall  or  gate  falls  to  the  ground  on  his  own  showing;  for  he 
admits  that  Cynosarges  and  the  Lyceium  were  outside  even  his  walls, 
and  yet  Pausanias  arrives  at  them  without  alluding  to  any  gate. 
Forchhammer's  explanation  of  that  fact,  namely,  that  these  two  gym- 


^  Imagin.  c.  4  &  6. 

^  H.  N.  xxxvi.  s.  16. 

^  Fragment  of  Epimenides  in  schol.  to 
Lycophr.  p.  406  (Mxiller). 

*  Lucian,  Dialog.  Mer.  vii.  1 :  rfj  Olpavia 
8c,  Ka\  rf)  €v  KTjTTois  Su/iaXij/  (KUT^pa  {diiaai). 


^  toTi  8e  rrfpt'/SoXos  cV  tj}  TroXet  Trjs  koXov- 
fievTjs  iv  KTjirois  'A(f)po8in]s  oii  iroppa. — 
c.  27,  4. 

^  "  Pra'claruraque  (opus)  Veneris  extra 
muros  qiiffi  appellatur  Aphrodite  iv  Kfjirois." 
— H.  N.  xxxvi.  16. 
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nasia  were  mere  adjuncts  to  the  city  walls,  like  the  Praetorian  camp 
at  Rome,  requires  no  serious  refutation, 

Pausanias  next  arrives  at  the  gymnasium  of  Cynosarges  (c.  19, 
2,  3).  He  is  proceeding  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  as  Cynosarges  is  the  next  object  that  he 
comes  to  after  the  gardens,  we  may  infer  that  it  stood  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Stadium,  or  perhaps  a  little  lower  down.  There  is  here  room 
enough  between  the  walls  and  the  river  for  the  site  of  a  gymnasium ; 
for  we  know  that  it  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  a  gate  that  lay 
here ;  ^  and  therefore  could  not  have  adjoined  the  wall,  as  Forchhammer 
asserts.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  its  being  a  gymnasium.  He 
speaks  of  it  only  as  an  enclosure  sacred  to  Heracles,  and  says  that 
it  had  altars  of  that  hero,  of  Hebe,  daughter  of  Zeus,  whom  he  was 
said  to  have  married ;  also  of  Alcmene,  and  of  lolaiis,  who  was  the 
companion  of  many  of  his  labours.  And  he  just  adverts  to  the 
legend  of  its  origin,  which  ran  as  follows,  and  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  an  oracle  inscribed  in  the  temple :  as  Diomus  was  sacri- 
ficing to  Heracles,  a  white  bitch  seized  the  thigh  of  the  victim  and 
ran  off  with  n;.  On  consulting  the  oracle,  Diomus  was  ordered  to 
erect  an  altar  to  Heracles  at  the  spot  where  the  bitch  had  deposited 
her  prey.  Thus  arose  the  Cynosarges,  from  kvwv  and  ap'yo^,  either 
white  or  swift  of  foot ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  thus  was  concocted  the 
legend  from  the  name.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  it  had  anciently  been  only  a  temple  of 
Heracles,  and  that  the  gymnasium  was  a  later  addition.  Thus  we  fre- 
quently find  it  called  a  Heracleium.^  But  we  learn  also  from  other 
passages  that  there  was  a  gymnasium  connected  with  it,  and  a  grove.* 
It  must  have  existed  as  a  gymnasium  at  least  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Solon ;  for  he   made   a   law  that  whoever  stole  the   most  trifling 

^  fiiKpou  airadev To>v  irvXoiv. — Diog.Lacrt.         ^  Herod,  vi.  116;  Atlien.  vi.  26,  &c. 
vi.  s.  13.   (Is  Kvvoaapyfs  .  .  .  tovto  8'  earlv         *  "  Castra  ad  Cynosarges  (teniplum  Her- 
ein  TTvXciiu  yvp.vd(Tiou  'HpaKXeovs. — Plut.  culis  gymuasiumque,  et  lucus  erat  circum- 
Them.  1.  jectus)  posuit  (Philippus)." — Liv.  xxxi.  24; 

^  Hesych.  in  voc. ;  scliol.  ad  Demosth.  also  the  passages  cited  above  from  Plutarch 

adv.  Timocr.  736  (t.  ii.  p.  182,  Ileiske).  and  Diogenes  Laertius. 
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thing  from   it,  or   from   any  other   gymnasium,  should   be   capitally 
punished.^ 

Cynosarges  being  just  outside  one  of  the  gates — and  as  we  have 
before  observed  (p.  106),  probably  the  Diomeian  Gate,  from  the  legend 
respecting  the  foundation  of  the  temple — was  used  as  a  place  of  sepul- 
ture, or  rather,  it  would  seem,  the  road  which  led  to  it.  Thus  we  learn 
from  the  *  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,'^  that  Isocrates  and  his  relatives 
were  buried  near  it,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  left  hand.  On  these 
tombs  were  once  six  trapezse  or  tables,  intended  apparently  for  inscrip- 
tions or  painted  portraits  ;  but  they  had  perished  before  the  time  of  the 
writer  of  the  Lives.  On  the  tomb  of  Isocrates  himself,  was  a  colossal 
ram  of  30  cubits,  having  on  it  a  siren  of  7  cubits,  typical  of  his 
eloquence.  Near  it  was  a  trapeza,  having  a  picture  of  certain  poets, 
and  of  the  teachers  of  Isocrates ;  among  whom  was  Gorgias  surveying 
an  astrological  sphere,  and  Isocrates  standing  by  him.  But  these  also 
had  perished,  and  were  probably  destroyed  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedon, 
when  he  committed  such  wanton  havoc  in  the  Athenian  suburbs,^  and 
destroyed  not  only  the  buildings  and  groves  but  even  the  tombs.  His 
ravages  appear  to  have  been  made  principally  on  this  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  where  indeed  he  had  pitched  his  camp,  as  Livy  specifies  more  par- 
ticularly Cynosarges  and  the  Lyceium.  Herodotus  alludes  to  a  tomb 
of  Anchimolius  here,  in  a  passage  from  which  we  also  learn  that  Cynos- 
arges was  in  the  deme  of  Alopecse.*  That  deme  must  have  extended 
at  least  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city ;  for  ^Eschines  speaks  of  a  farm  in 
it  11  or  12  stadia  from  the  walls.^     Socrates  belonged  to  the  deme 


^  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  736,  Reiske ; 
cf.  Aristot.  Probl.  xxix.  14. 

^  torn.  ix.  p.  333  sq.  Reiske. 

^  "  Cynosarges  et  Lyceum  et  quidijiiid 
sancti  amccnive  circa  iirbeni  erat,  incensuni 
est,  dirutaque  non  tecta  solum  sed  etiam 
sepulcra." — Liv.  xxxi.  24. 

■*  Kai'Ay;(i^oXiou  (la\  ra^ai  tt)s  'Attik^s 
'AXo)7r6/cj?(n,  ayxov  tov  'Hpa/cX/jioy  tov  iv 
Kwotrapyfi. — v.  G3. 


TO    0      AAcOTTfKTiai    X^^piOV,   O    TJV    UTTOOfV 

TOV  Tcixovs  fvSfKU  fj  doideKu  oraSta. — adv. 
Timarch.  p.  119.  Eeiske  takes  iEscliines 
to  mean  from  the  walled  town  or  fortress 
of  Alopecae,  not  from  the  city  wall.  But 
we  have  seen  that  Cynosarge'.  was  close  to 
the  gate.  Leake  (vol.  ii.  p.  31)  erroneously 
places  the  deme  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city  walls,  from  misinterpreting  this  pas- 
sage of  iEschines. 


of  Alopecae,  and  hence  he  is  frequently  represented  going  out  on  this 
side  of  the  town. 

Leake  places  Cynosarges  at  the  foot  of  Lycabettus,  and  is  followed 
by  Wachsmuth  ;  ^  who  thinks  that  Cynosarges  was  the  furthest  point  to 
the  north-east  visited  by  Pausanias,  and  that  he  describes  the  Lyceium, 
which  he  must  have  passed  on  the  road  thither,  on  his  way  back.     But 
this  is  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  Pausanias,  who  takes  things  in 
their  regular  order.     Thus  he  describes  all  the  south  side  of  the  agora, 
and  then  returns  at  one  jump  to  the  Stoa  Basileios,  whence  he  had 
started.     In  like  manner  in  the  present  route,  he  describes  the  objects 
first  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  then  on  the  left  bank ;   after 
which  he  goes  back  at  once  to  the  Prytaneium,  his  starting  point. 
Wachsmuth's  reason  for  placing  Cynosarges  here  aj^pears  to  be  because 
he  fancies  that  the  Athenian  encampment  there,  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  might  have  been  seen  by  the  Persians  when  they  sailed  to 
Phalerum  with  the  view  of  surprising  Athens,  and  thus  have  caused 
them  to  abandon  the  enterprise.   But  Herodotus  assigns  no  such  reason 
for  their  retreat,  and  leaves  it  quite  uncertain  by  what  method  they 
learned  the  return  of  the  Athenians.'-^     That  from  the  Bay  of  Phalerum 
thoy  should  have  been  able  to  descry  an  encampment  five  or  six  miles 
oflf,  at  the  foot  of  Lycabettus,  wo  hold  to  be  a  physical  impossibility. 
Between  the  Bay  of  Phalerum  and  Athens,  the  ground  rises  from  100  to 
200  feet  and  more,  as  may  be  seen  from  Curtius'  map,  not  to  mention 
the  intervening  buildings  and  walls. 

Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  philosophy,  lectured  in  this 
gymnasium,  and  according  to  some  the  name  of  the  sect  was  derived 
from  it ;  but  others  thought  that  it  came  simply  from  the  dog,  an  appel- 
lation which  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Antisthenes  himself.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Lactantius,  Moschopulus,  Ammonius,  and  Nonnus.^ 
We  may  add  here  that  the  superintendents  of  the  gymnasia,  called 
a-(o(f)poviaTaL,  ten  in  number,  were  chosen  by  the  tribes,  and  received  a 


'  Eh.  Mus.  1868,  p.  20. 
"  lib.  vi.  c.  116. 


See  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  13,  with  the  note 


of  Manage. 
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drachm  a  day  from  the  state.^      There  are  many  busts  of  gymnasiarchs, 
represented  like  Hermae,  in  the  Barbakeion  at  Athens. 

A  still  more  celebrated  gymnasium  was  the  Lyceium,  which  Pausa- 
nias  next  arrives  at.  It  must  have  lain  therefore  pretty  near  the 
Cynosarges,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  it.  That  it  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  city  we  know  from  the  scholiast  on  the  *  Peace '  of 
Aristophanes,^  where  we  see  that  it  served  as  a  place  of  exercise  for  the 
soldiery.  It  was  probably  near  the  present  Kizarion,  or  seminary  for 
priests.  A  broad  road  led  to  it  along  which  they  were  marched  in  and 
out  of  the  gymnasium  : 

Ka\  yap  'iKavov  \p6vov  d- 

TToXXvueda  Koi  Karare- 

TpifjLueda  TrXavwfifvot 

fs  AvKeiov  KQK  AvKeiov  crvv  bopft  avu  do-rriSt.' 

"  Pretty  long  weVe  been  plagued  and  kept  knocking  about 
At  that  horrid  Lyceium,  marching  in,  marching  out, 
With  spear  and  with  shield." 

After  the  departure  of  the  Thirty,  this  road  was  strewn  with  large  stones 
to  prevent  the  bringing-up  of  military  engines.*  The  cavalry  also  was 
exercised  in  the  Lyceium,^  whence  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  Bpo/jLo^:,  or  road  to  it,  seems  to  have  issued  from 
the  Gate  Diocharis,  which  we  know  from  Strabo  to  have  been  near  the 
Lyceium.^  This,  as  we  have  said,  we  take  to  have  been  the  gate  near 
the  palace  gardens,  where  the  wall,  after  running  north-east,  makes  an 
angle  to  the  north-west.'  A  passage  in  the  '  Lysis '  of  Plato  contri- 
butes to  fix  the  locality.  Socrates  is  there  represented  as  walking  from 
the  Academy  towards  the  Lyceium  under,  and  outside,  the  walls,  when 
he  meets  with  Hippothales  and  others  at  a  postern  gate  (-TrvXt?)  where 
there  was  a  fountain  named  after  the  Attic  hero  Panops.^  This  foun- 
tain is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 

^  Bekker,  An.  Gra?c.  p.  301,  line  7. 
^  t^oTrXtVftr  Tives  iylvovro  iv  tgj  AuKeica 
6ia  TO  -napaKiicrOai.  rfj  TroXfi. — ad  V.  352. 
^  Pax,  loc.  cit. 
*  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  27. 


^  Id.  Mag.  Eq.  iii.  G. 
«  lib.  ix.  p.  397. 


'  See  the  Plan  of  Athens.     Leake  also 
places  the  Porta  Diocharis  here. 
*  Lysis,  init. 
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alluded  to  by  Strabo  in  the  passage  just  cited,  where  he  describes  it  as 
being  near  the  Gate  Diocharis.  The  ttvXU  mentioned  by  Plato  seems 
to  have  been  an  unimportant  one,  as  he  gives  it  no  name ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  preferred  to  indicate  the  site  of  the 
fountain  by  the  better  known  Gate  Diocharis.  Some  200  yards  to  the 
north  of  its  supposed  site,  traces  of  a  small  gate  were  observed  by 
Fauvel ;  and  here  Leake  has  placed  the  fountain  of  Panops.^  His  site 
for  the  Lyceium  appears  therefore  to  be  the  true  one;  only  he  has  put 
Cynosarges  on  the  wrong  side  of  it,  and  thus  given  an  unreasonable 
extension  of  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  Kepi  or  Gardens. 

The  foundation  of  the  Lyceium  was  attributed  to  Lycus,  a  son  of 
Pandion ;  from  which  we  merely  infer  that  it  was  of  high  antiquity.     It 
was  from  the  first  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  Pausanias  says  that  the  god 
derived   from   it  his  name   of  Lycius   (c.  19,   4).      The  scholiast  on 
Demosthenes,  however,  says  that  the  place  was  sacred  to  Apollo  as  the 
wolf-slayer  (XvkSktovo,),  and    the  same  etymology  is  assigned  to  the 
Lyceium  at  Argos  by  a  scholiast  on  the  '  Electra '  of  Sophocles.^   As  at 
Cynosarges,  there  was  at  first  only  a  temple  here;    and  the  accounts 
about   the  erection   of   the   adjoining    gymnasium   are   very   various 
According  to  Theopompus,  it  was  founded  by  Peisistratus  ;  Philochorus 
attributed  it  to  Pericles;  while  according  to  the  author  of  the  'Lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators,'  it  was  the  work  of  Lycurgus.^     We  have  seen 
however,  that  it  was  used  as  a  place  for  drill  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  flourished  the  greater  part  of  a  century  before  Lycurgus  • 
and  when  applied  to  such  a  purpose  it  was  most  probably  already  a 
gymnasium.     The  polemarch,  moreover,  as  we  have  already  said  (supra, 
p.  267),  took  his  seat  there  in  very  early  times,  which  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  its  being  a  mere  sanctuary.     Perhaps,  tl^erefore,  Lycurgus 
only  made  some  improvements  in  it. 

What  gave  the  Lyceium  its  chief  renown  was  its  being  the  seat  of  the 


'  See  his  i.lan.     Also  vol.  i.  j).  448. 

^  Schol.  ad  Timocr.  p.  73G,  Rtiske 
(t.  ii.  p.  182);  Schol.  ad  Soph.  El.  v.  6. 
Cf.  Pausan.  ii.  19,  3. 


'  Harpocr.,  Phot.,  Suid.  voc.  AvKiiop  ; 
Vit.  X.  Orat. :  rb  eV  Av^/a,  yvfiudacov 
(iToiriaf  Ka\  ((f){n-fv(T€  (sc.  Lycurgus).-^ 
t.  ix.  p.  34G,  Reiske. 
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Peripatetic  philosophy.  Aristotle  deserted  the  Academy,  when  he  found, 
on  returning  from  his  embassy  to  Philip,  that  Xenocrates  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, as  principal  of  that  school,  by  another  philosopher.  He  then 
resorted  to  the  Lyceium,  and  walked  about  with  his  disciples  till  the 
time  of  anointing.^  Hence  the  name  of  peripatetic ;  not  however  from 
the  action  of  walking,  but  from  the  promenade  (TrepiTraTO';,  '  ambulatio') 
on  which  it  was  accomplished.^  Aristotle,  however,  was  not  the  first 
to  whom  the  name  was  applied,  for  Plato  also  appears  to  have  been  so 
called  from  his  custom  of  promenading  in  the  Academy,^  and  after 
him  Xenocrates.  Hence  there  appears  at  first  to  have  been  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Peripatetics  of  the  Academy  and  those  of  the 
Lyceium ;  but  ultimately  the  former  came  to  be  called  Academics, 
while  the  latter  retained  the  name  of  Peripatetics.^  The  shady  walks 
in  these  gymnasia  invited  to  such  promenades.  The  Lyceium  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  magnificent  plane  tree,  which  Theophrastus  mentions 
as  having  attained  a  vast  size  when  still  quite  young.^  It  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Maximus  Tyrius.^ 

Both  the  Lyceium  and  the  Academy,  though  of  such  celebrity  as 
seats  of  learning,  were  also  sometimes  the  scenes  of  more  sensual  enter- 
tainments, at  all  events  in  the  later  times.  In  a  supper  at  the 
Academy,  the  cook  having  brought  in  an  earthenware  dish  of  foreign 
manufacture,  the  hieropoioi  broke  it  in  pieces.  At  another,  at  the 
Lyceium,  the  cook  was  punished  for  a  gastronomical  off'ence.  Having 
served  up  a  sauce  made  of  salt  meat  and  passed  it  off  as  a  fish-sauce,  he 
was  ordered  to  be  whipped  as  a  roguish  culinary  sophist.' 

Lucian  has  described  the  statue  of  Apollo.  He  was  represented 
leaning  upon  a  pillar,  with  his  bow  in  his  left  hand  and  his  right  bent 


'  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Aristot.  v.  s.  2. 

^  See  Menage  at  Diog.  Laert.  loc.  cit. ; 
Suidas,  in  'AptaTOTeXrjs  and  SoncpaTijs. 
Ihus  :  ^A6r]vi(av  d(,  eVtXa/So'/xevos  T(ov  8o- 
yfiaTav  Ta>v  tov  IlfptTrarov. — Atlieii. 
V.  53. 

'  "Platonis  auctoritate  una  et  consen- 
tiens  duobus  A'ooabulis  philosophia?  forma 


instituta  est,  Academicorum  et  Peripateti- 
corum  :  qui  rebus  cougrueiites,  nominibiis 
differebant."' — Cicero,  Acad.  Post.  1.  4,  17. 

*  Aminon.  ap.  Casaubou.  ad  Diog.  Laert. 
1.  c. 

^  Hist.  Plant,  i.  11. 

"  Dissert,  viii. 

"'  Athen.  iv.  14. 
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over  his  head,  as  if  resting  after  some  long  labour.^  Plutarch  says  that 
the  gymnasium  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  as  the  god  of  health.^  Behind 
the  Lyceium  was  a  monument  to  Nisus,  King  of  the  Megarenses — him 
of  the  purple  lock  ^ — who  was  allied  with  the  Athenians  against  Minos 
and  the  Cretans ;  for  Megara  was  invaded  by  them  as  well  as  Attica. 
Nisus  appears  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  Crete ;  but  the  Athenians 
carried  home  his  remains  and  buried  them  here.  Before  the  gymnasium, 
which  he  had  either  erected  or  improved,  Lycurgus  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  a  pillar  for  public  perusal  an  account  of  all  that  he  had 
done  in  his  administration.* 

Pausanias  now  prepares  to  cross  over  the  Ilissus  to  Agree  and  the 
Stadium,  but  before  doing  so,  he  gives  an  account  of  that  river  and  its 
tributary  the  Eridanus,  which  we  here  omit  as  we  have  adverted  to  this 
subject  in  the  introductory  chapter.  We  may  note  this,  however,  as  a 
proof  that  all  the  objects  he  has  hitherto  mentioned  were  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Before  passing  the  stream  he  notices  one  or  two 
objects  which  seem  also  to  have  been  on  the  right  bank.  One  of  these 
was  an  altar  of  the  Mus^  Ilissiades,  or  Muses  of  the  Ilissus.  Vestiges 
of  this  monument  seem  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Wheler,  who 
says :  "  Advancing  a  little  higher  upon  the  river  Ilissus  [i.e.  from  the 
Stadium,  which  he  has  just  described],  on  the  left  hand,  we  saw  the 
foundations  of  a  little  round  temple,  discovered  not  long  since  by  an 
inundation,  which  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  Athenians,  throw- 
ing down  their  country  houses,  trees,  and  walls,  and  quite  destroying 
all  their  gardens  in  its  passage.  This  probably  was  the  temple  of  the 
Musse  Ilissiades,  being  seated  upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  according  as 
Pausanias  informs  us.  From  whence  Boreas  in  a  whirlwind  took  away 
the  nymph  Orithyia,  whom  he  found  sporting  upon  these  banks."  ^ 

Pausanias  also  alludes  to  this  fable,  and  adds  that  through  the 
affinity  which  Boreas  had  thus  contracted  with  the  Athenians,  he  aided 
them  by  destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  triremes  of  the  barbarians. 


*  Anacharsis,  c.  7. 

-  Sympos.  viii.  Q.  4,  p.  889,  Peiske. 

^  Tibull.  i.  4,  V.  63. 


*  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  355,  Reiske. 

*  Journey,  &c.  p.  377. 
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The  effects  of  the  north  wind  are  indeed  sometimes  terrible  at  Athens. 
At  this  spot  there  was  also  an  altar  of  Boreas,  as  we  learn  from  Plato's 
'  Phsedriis.' ^  In  that  dialogue,  Socrates  is  represented  as  meeting 
Phaedrns  near  the  Olympium,  as  appears  from  Phaedriis  indicating  a 
house  close  to  that  temple  as  the  abode  of  Lysias.  They  then  walk 
down  to  the  river,  and  on  Phaedrus  inquiring  whether  it  was  not  here 
that  Orithyia  was  carried  off  by  Boreas,  Socrates  replies,  "  No,  but  at  a 
spot  about  two  or  three  stades  further,  at  the  place  where  we  cross  over  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Agrae ;  and  there  is  an  altar  of  Boreas  there." 
Two  stades  and  a  half  from  the  angle  described  by  the  Ilissus  opposite 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Olympium,  would  bring  us  precisely  to  this  spot. 
In  this  neighbourhood  Cicero's  friend  Atticus  once  resided.^  Near  here, 
also,  was  the  place  where  the  Athenian  king  Codrus  was  said  to  have 
been  slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians.^ 

Pausanias  does  not  mention  whether  he  crossed  a  bridge  in  goin<T  to 
Agrae,  or  walked  through  the  stream,  which  is  easily  fordable  here, 
except  in  seasons  when  it  becomes  a  torrent.  That  there  was  an 
ancient  bridge  here  we  know  from  the  accounts  of  travellers  who  saw 
it  when  perfect.  Wheler  describes  it  as  consisting  of  three  arches  of 
large  hewn  stone,  laid  firmly  together  without  mortar  and  about 
40  feet  long.  He  adds,  that  there  was  a  monastery  upon  it  before 
Athens  was  taken  by  the  Turks.*  It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  1780  ;^  but  there  are  still  some  vestiges  of  it  left.  Wachsmuth  is 
of  opinion  ^  that  the  bridge  was  a  lioman  work,  and  that  there  was 
none  here  before  the  time  of  Herodes  Atticus ;  but  one  a  little  higher 
up,  alluded  to  by  Plato  in  the  passage  of  the  '  Phaedrus '  before  cited,  as 


'  See  the  beginning  of  that  Dialogue. 

'■^  "  Athenis,  non  longe  item  a  tua  ilia 
antiqua  domo,  Orithyiam  Aquilo  sustu- 
lerit." — De  Leg.  i.  1,  3. 

^  Pausan.  i.  19,  6  :  so  irpo  rrjs  noKfcos. — 
Lyciirg.  0.  Leocr.  p.  196,  Reiske.  7rp6  rod 
Tfixoff.— Bekk.  An.  Gr.  p.  193,  2.  Both 
wliich  ])assages  show  that  these  places,  on 
the   right  hank  of  the   river,  were   out- 


side the  gates,  though  Pausanias  has  not 
mentioned  passing  any.  An  inscription 
relating  to  the  death  of  Codrus,  of  course 
of  a  later  pcjriod,  was  found  a  few  years 
ago.— Arch.  Zg.  1866,  p.  183. 

^  Journey,  p.  375.  Cf.  Pabin,  in  La- 
bordc's  Documens  Ined.  p.  79. 

^  Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 

«  Rh.  Mus.  1808,  p.  22. 
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leading  to  the  temple  of  Artemis.  But  the  description  of  the  bridge  by 
Wheler  seems  rather  to  show  a  Grecian  origin ;  and  it  is  incredible  that 
there  should  have  been  none  to  so  frequented  a  place  as  the  Stadium 
must  have  been  long  before  the  Koman  times. 

On  crossing  the  Ilissus,  continues  Pausanias,  one  arrives  at  the 
district  called  Agrae,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera.' 
This  temple  Wheler  identifies  with  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
crucified  (Stauromenou  Petrou),  the  floor  of  which  he  says  was  paved 
with  ancient  mosaic  work,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  white  marble.^  This 
view  has  been  adopted  by  modern  topographers.^  The  church  of 
St.  Peter  lies  about  200  yards  north-east  of  the  Stadium  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  river.  The  statue  of  Artemis  was  represented  hold- 
ing a  bow,  from  a  tradition  that  it  was  here  she  first  hunted,  after  her 
arrival  from  Delos.  Before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Miltiades  is  said  to 
have  vowed  that  he  would  sacrifice  to  Artemis  Agrotera  as  many  she- 
goats  as  he  should  kill  enemies ;  but  as  a  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
found,  it  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  500  yearly ;  a  custom  which  still  con- 
tinued in  the  time  of  Xenophon.*  Aristophanes  alludes  to  these 
enormous  sacrifices  in  his  '  Knights ': 

rfi  8'  'Ayporepq  Kara  ;(iXit5i'  Traprjvetra 

fv\f)v  iroiija-acrdai  x'-P'^p^v  elcravpiov. — v.  660, 

"  T'  Agrotera  I  bade  them  vow 
Some  thousand  goats  to-morrow." 

Where  the  scholiast  attributes  the  vow  to  the  polemarch  Callimachus, 
instead  of  Miltiades,  and  says  that  the  victims  were  to  have  been  oxen  ; 
but  as  so  many  could  not  be  found,  she-goats  were  substituted.  In 
after  times  it  was  the  polemarch  who  conducted  the  sacrifice.^ 


^  There  were  three  forms  of  the  name : 
"Aypa,  'Aypai'a,  and  'Ayporepa.  See  Rulin- 
kcn  ad  Tim.  Lex.  (npos  to  T^s^Aypa?). 

^  Journey,  p.  378. 

3  See  Curtius'  map  of  Athens,  and  Erl. 
Text,  p.  54;  Wachsm.  Uh,  M.  1868,  p.  23. 


*  Exped.  Cyri,  iii.  2,  s.  12 ;  cf.  Plut.  de 
Herod.  Malign,  t.  ix.  p.  421 ;  JEl  V.  H. 
ii.  25,  who,  however,  says  300. 

^  Pollux,  viii.  s.  91. 
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The  district  in  which  this  temple  was  situated  was  called  indif- 
ferently either  in  the  singular  or  plural,  Agra  and  Agrae.^  We  have 
already  observed  that  in  early  times  the  hill  of  Agrse  had  the  name  of 
Helicon,  and  on  its  summit  was  an  altar  for  burnt-offerings  to  the 
Heliconian  Poseidon.^  At  Agrse  was  also  a  Metroum,  or  temple  of 
Demeter.^  For  the  temples  of  this  goddess,  as  well  as  Ehea,  were 
sometimes  called  M^/T/owa,  and  she  herself  simply  MrjTrip}  We  m^y 
observe  that  Pausanias  takes  no  notice  of  this  last  temple.  Indeed  he 
seems  always- to  have  avoided  this  subject  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
awe.  Thus  we  have  seen  above  that  he  declines  to  speak  of  the  Eleu- 
sinium  near  the  agora,  in  consequence  of  a  dream ;  and  what  is  still 
more  marked  and  singular,  he  does  not  even  mention  the  celebrated 
temple  at  Eleusis  (ch.  38),  except  to  say  that  he  refuses  to  describe 
its  interior,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  dream.  If  we  followed  his 
authority  only,  we  might  suppose  that  Agrae  was  sacred  entirely  to 
Artemis ;  but,  though  he  says  not  a  word  about  Demeter,  we  know 
from  other  authorities  that  she  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  This 
omission  need  not  surprise  us,  considering  the  aversion  which,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  Pausanias  entertained  against  speaking  of  Demeter 
and  her  mysteries  ;  and  likewise  the  many  objects  which  he  has  left  out 
in  all  parts  of  the  town.  He  also  omits  here  the  altar  of  Poseidon, 
though  that  was  certainly  an  important  object.  The  omission  cannot 
therefore  serve  as  an  argument  for  those  who  hold  that  Pausanias  has 
already  spoken  of  this  temple  in  his  14th  chapter,  in  that  eccentric 
deviation  which  has  been  attributed  to  him  from  the  agora  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus.  Nobody,  we  suppose,  will  contend  that  Agrae  could  have 
been  at  Callirrhoe.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  its  name  on  that  occa- 
sion (in  his  14th  chapter),  and  not  until  this  19th  chapter,  where  he 


^  "Aypa  Ka\  "Xypai,  xuipiov,  eviKots  Kal 
T:\ri6vvTiKws. — Stephan.  Byzant. 

-  Pausan.  vii.  24,  4 ;  supra,  p.  18. 

'  Tc5  8'  o-)(6<ti  TraXat  ovofia  tovtw,  os  vi/v 
"Aypa  KoKfiTai,  'EXikcui/.  kqI  f]  iaxapa  tuv 
Tlr>(T(ib(ovos     Tov      EXiKoulov     kn      oKpov 

(KXd^rjflOS  (V  TrpcOTG)      At^iSos  .  .  .  Koi  (¥  TW 


TcrdpTco)  •  els  to  Itpov  to  MrjTpaov  to  (v 
'Ay pais.  Where  we  see  the  sing,  and  plur. 
used  as  equivalent  (Bekker,  An.  Gr£ec, 
p.  326  sq.). 

*  As  by  Herodotus,  viii.  65 :  t.J/  ^Itfrpi 
Ka\  TTj  Kovpij. 
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expressly  says  that  it  is  on  the  further  side  of  the  Ilissus.^  And  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  he  crossed  it  is  plain  from  his  giving  an 
account  of  that  river  and  its  tributary. 

The  existence  of  a  Metroum,  or  Temple  of  Demeter,  at  Agra?,  is 
shown  from  a  host  of  authorities.  It  was  here  that  the  Lesser  Mys- 
teries were  celebrated,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  initiation  in  the 
Greater,  which  required  an  interval  of  a  year.  Thus  Demetrius  was 
initiated  in  the  Lesser  Mysteries  at  Agra,  but  the  interval  was  shortened 
in  his  favour.  The  text  of  Plutarch  indeed  has  ra  Trpo?  ayopdu ;  ^  and 
it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  alluding  to  the  Eleusinium  on  the 
agora  which  we  have  already  described.  But  though  this  is  not  the 
sole  instance  where,  in  such  a  connexion,  we  find  ayopav  where  we 
should  expect  "Xypav,  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  at  the  temple  on  the  agora  can  be  established  on  any  good 
authority.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  think  it  impossible  that  the 
Lesser  Mysteries  might  sometimes  have  been  celebrated  there,  or  in 
any  temple  of  Demeter ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Heracles  was 
related  to  have  been  initiated  in  them,  in  a  temple  in  Melite  (supra, 
p.  51).  But  the  existence  of  a  Metroum,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Lesser  Mysteries  in  it,  at  Agrae  on  the  Ilissus,  are  so  well  established  as 
to  admit  of  no  doubt.  We  give  some  of  the  principal  authorities  on  the 
subject  in  a  note.^  To  the  site  of  the  temple  we  have  no  clue.  There 
are  considerable  remains  of  masonry  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Stadium,  which  Leake  and  others  have  attributed  to  Herodes' 
temple  of  Fortune,  but  which  may  not  improbably  have  belonged  to  the 
Metroum. 


'  8ta^d<n  de  tov  ElXiaaov,  x<^p^ov  "Aypai. 
KaXovfieuov  koi  vaos  'Ayportpus  ((TtIv  'Aprc- 
p.i8os. — i.  19,  7. 

*  fTiXovu  TO)  AT]iir}Tpi(o  Til  TTpus  dyopLiu. — 
Demetr.  c.  26. 

^  "Ay pat '  xayp'iov  e^o)  t^s  7roX«a)S 
'A6r]v(i>v,  ov  TO.  fiiKpa  t^s  Ar]p.r]Tpos  ayeTOt 
p.ViTTT]pia,  a,  Xeyerai  ra  eu  "Aypais,  u>s  fv 
'Ao-kXi/ttiou.— Bekk.  An.  Gr.  o26.  And  at 
I  he  end  of  the  same  article,  fruni  Clcidc- 


niUS  :  els  TO  lepbv  to  ^IrjTpatou  to  ev" Aypais 
(which  shows  that  this  Metroum  belonged 
to  Demeter).  Trap'  ^iXiaaov  pvariKa'is 
ox^aty.— Himer.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1120 
(369  A,  Bekk.).  ravTa  p.€u  df)  avveOevTo 
napa  tov  'iXtcro-di',  ov  tov  Kadapp,ov  reXoCcri 
To'is  eKaTToai  pva-Trjpiois. — Polyaen.  Strat. 
V.  17 ;  cf.  Dionys.  Perieg.  424.  "Aypm  • 
X(t>p'i-ov^ Attikov  e^a>  Trfs  TToXewj,  lepov  Arip,rj- 
Tpos. — Hcsych. ;  cl".  Suid.  in  voc.  &c. 
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The  hill  of  AgraB  had  naturally  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  amphi- 
theatre, the  horns  of  which  ran  down  to  the  river,  whilst  the  centre  of 
it  was  occupied  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether 
the  place  served  for  a  Stadium  before  the  time  of  the  orator  Lycurgus. 
Leake ^  is  of  opinion  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  so  used;  but  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Wachsmuth,^  who  infers  from  the  life 
of  Lycurgus,  that  as  the  place  was  previously  the  private  property  of  Dei- 
nias,  it  could  not  have  been  used  for  gymnastic  contests  till  it  had  been 
purchased  of  him  and  the  ground  properly  levelled.  The  scene  of  these 
agones  had  been  previously,  he  thinks,  at  Echelidse.^  Lycurgus,  how- 
ever, left  it  in  a  comparatively  rude  state ;  and  it  was  not  perfected  till 
some  centuries  after,  when,  as  we  have  said  (above,  p.  179),  Herodes 
Atticus  completed  it  with  great  magnificence.  Pausanias  relates  that 
Herodes  almost  exhausted  for  it  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  and  seems 
to  have  despaired  of  conveying  to  his  readers  by  words  the  impression 
which  the  sight  of  it  was  calculated  to  produce  (c.  19,  7). 

The  whole  length  of  the  Stadium  is  680  feet;  but  there  was  pro- 
bably a  platform  or  portico  between  it  and  the  river,  which  would  reduce 
its  actual  length  to  about  630  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  arena  is  about 
130  feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  ordinary  Greek  stadium.^  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  marble  seats  reached  to  the  summit ;  but  even  if 
they  went  only  halfway  up,  they  would  have  been  between  thirty  and 
forty  in  number,  and  capable  of  accommodating  some  40,000  spectators, 
whilst  as  many  more  might  have  found  standing  room  above.  The 
seats  have  now  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  having  probably  been 
used  as  building  materials.  The  place  was  being  excavated  when  the 
author  was  there  in  1869,  and  the  whole  of  the  Kpr^irh  or  skirting  wall 
had  been  laid  bare.^  At  the  beginning  of  the  semicircular  extremity 
on  the  north-east  side,  a  tunnel  about  twelve  feet  broad  and  ten  high 
runs  through  the  hill,  and  was  probably  used,  in  the  Koman  times,  for 

'  vol.  i.  p.  102.  4  Q^Y\,  Itinerary,  p.  43  ;  Leake,  i.  p.  193. 

'  «li-  Mus.  1868,  p.  22.  r,  j  ^^^^   informed   by   Dr.    Finlay  that 

^  ExfXiSai  •  b^^os  WttikPis   .   .   .  iv  w  these  excavatious  were  abandoned   soon 

Toi-s  yviiviKov<:  uyiovas  irietaav  roh  liav-  after,   as   everything  was  fonnd   to   liave 

o^^i/m'oty.— Steph.  lUz.  sub  vuc.  been  completely  destroyed  (1872). 
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venaiiones  or  combats  with  wild  beasts.  Hadrian  gave  one  of  these 
spectacles  in  which,  it  is  said,  a  thousand  were  slaughtered.^  Gladiatorial 
combats  were  also  probably  exhibited  here,  to  whose  introduction  at 
Athens  by  the  Romans  we  have  before  adverted ;  but  the  more  usual 
place  for  them  seems  to  have  been  the  Dionysiac  theatre. 

Herodes  also  erected  a  temple  of  Fortune  near  the  Stadium,  with 
an  ivory  image  of  the  goddess.  He  died  at  his  villa  at  Marathon,  and 
directed  that  his  remains  should  be  buried  there ;  but  they  were  forcibly 
carried  off  by  the  Athenians,  and  interred  at  his  Panathenaic  Stadium.^ 

Pausanias,  having  completed  his  survey  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city  by  the  description  of  the  Stadium,  returns  to  the  Prytaneium, 
whence  he  had  started,  and  begins  another  tour.  But  before  we  accom- 
pany him  on  it  we  must  advert  to  one  or  two  things  which  he  appears 
to  have  omitted  in  the  present  one. 

We  may  infer  from  Plutarch's  description  of  the  battle  with  the 
Amazons  that  the  places  called  Akdettus  and  Palladium  lay  not  far 
from  the  Lyceium,  since  he  mentions  them  all  in  connection  when  he 
describes  the  Athenians  as  marching  from  that  quarter.^  And  this 
inference  is  confirmed  by  other  accounts.  Harpocration  and  Hesychius 
(sub  voc.)  describe  Ardettus  as  near  the  Ilissus  and  Panathenaic 
Stadium;  Harpocration,  in  particular,  states  that  it  was  above  the 
Stadium,  and  near  the  deme  of  Agryle,  which  lay  below  it.^  This  deme 
most  probably  lay  towards  Hymettus,^  and  hence  we  should  have  to 
place  Ardettus  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Stadium.  Harpocration  adds, 
it  was  said  that  the  heliastic  oath  was  formerly  taken  here,  and  that  the 
place  was  named  after  an  ancient  hero,  Ardettus,  who  first  administered 
the  oath ;  but  Theophrastus  had  recorded,  in  his  book  on  the  laws,  that 
the  custom  had  been  abolished. 

It  is  one  of  the  arguments  of  Forchhammer  for  extending  the  city 
walls  beyond  the  Ilissus,  that  the  heliastic  oath  would  hardly  have  been 
taken  outside  of  them.     But  we  see  from  this  passage  that  the  custom 


^  Spartian,  Adr.  c.  19. 

*  Philostr.  Vit.  Herod,  s.  15. 

3  Thes.  c.  27. 


*  VTrep  TO  OTuStov  to  Havadrjva'iKov,  tt/jos' 
T<p  bi]fj.(ji)  Tw  vTTfvfpdeu  \\ypv\toiv. — in  vo*. . 
'■  Sec  Leake,  i.  281. 
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was  a  very  ancient  one,  and  must  have  existed  long  before  the  walls  of 
Themistocles  were  built ;  and  we  suppose  that  Forchhammer  would 
hardly  contend  that  Ardettus  was  comprehended  within  the  walls 
attributed  to  Theseus.  Of  the  site  of  the  Palladium  we  know  nothing 
more  than  that  it  must  have  been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood. 
There  was  a  court  at  it  for  the  trial  of  involuntary  homicides.  Its 
origin  is  referred  to  a  story  of  Diomedes  having  brought  with  him  the 
Palladium,  which  he  was  carrying  off  from  Troy,  to  Phalerum,  when 
his  sailors,  not  knowing  where  they  were,  having  landed  and  committed 
some  devastations,  were  repulsed  by  Demophon,  who  carried  off  the 
Palladium.  His  horse  having  accidentally  killed  a  man  on  his  road 
back  to  Athens,  Demophon  was  the  first  who  was  tried  in  the  court. ^ 

We  shall  only  further  observe  about  this  neighbourhood,  that  at  the 
time  of  Stuart's  visit  to  Athens,  about  a  century  ago,  there  existed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  near  the  cascade  called  Callirrhoe,  a  small 
church  called  e  Fanaghia  eis  ten  Petran,  or  St.  Mary  on  the  Rock,  which 
still  exhibited  many  remains  of  its  former  state  as  a  temple  of  the 
Ionic  order.  It  was  considered  a  fine  example  of  that  order,  which  is 
somewhat  rare  at  Athens,  the  Erechtheium  and  the  reconstructed  temple 
of  Nike  Athena  being  the  only  other  instances  of  it  extant.  It  has  now 
completely  disappeared.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
it,  but  they  rest  only  on  conjecture.^ 

*  Pausan.  c.  28,  9.  see  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  vol.  i. 

2  For  a  full  description  of  this  building      ch.  2  ;  and  Boss,  Nike  Tempel,  p.  11. 
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Fourth  tour  of  Pausanias— Street  of  Tripods— Prize  tripods— Lenanim— Temples  of 
Dionysus— Odeiuni  of  Pericles— Dionysiac  theatre— Views  about  it— Recent  ex- 
cavations—Inscription of  Phajdrus,  &c.— Time  of  restoration— Marble  thrones— 
Orchestra- Changes  of  arrangement— Construction  of  Greek  theatres— Thrones  in 
the  proedria  described— Inscriptions  on  them  explained— Vigour  of  Attic  paganism 
—The  KoTkov,  or  audience  part— Monument  of  Thrasyllus— Inscriptions— Choragic 
columns— Catatome— Front  of  theatre -Statues -Capacity  of  theatre— Tomb  of 
Talus— Temple  of  Asclepius— Of  Themis— Of  Aphrodite— Hermes  Psithyristes— 
G£ea  and  Demeter— Portico  of  Eumeues— Odeium  of  Regilla. 

Having  returned  from  the  Stadium  to  the  Prytaneium,  Pausanias  takes 
on  his  next  tour  (c.  20)  the  street  to  the  right,  which,  he  says,  was 
called  the  Street  of  the  Tripods,^  because,  as  he  explains,  there  were  in 
it  several  temples  on  which  stood  large  bronze  tripods,  serving  as  a  sort 
of  frame  to  some  exquisite  statues  which  they  contained  between  their 
legs.  Among  these  was  the  Satyr  which  Praxiteles  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  of  his  works.  Pausanias  here  relates  the  well-known 
story  how  Phryne  discovered  his  estimation  of  it  by  telling  him  that  his 
house  was  on  fire  ;  on  which  he  exclaimed,  that  if  his  Satyr  or  his  Cupid 
had  perished  he  was  undone.^  The  Satyr  seems  to  have  been  the  statue 
which  obtained  among  the  Greeks  the  name  of  '  Periboetos,'  or  the 
renowned.^  In  a  neighbouring  temple  was  also  a  young  Satyr  offering 
a  cup  to  Dionysus.  The  statue  of  the  god  and  the  Cupid  standing  by 
were  the  work  of  Thymilus.  These  temples,  adorned  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  sculpture,  seem  to  have  rendered  the  Street  of  Tripods 
a  favourite   lounge;  and  thus  we  are  told,   that  whoever  wanted  to 

^  This    street    is    also    mentioned    by         ^  ^^f,  Winckelmann,  Stor.  dellc  Arti,  ii. 
Athena3us,  xii.  60.  224.      The  Satyr   was   of  bronze.     Plin. 

2  Cf.  Athcn.  lib.  xiii.  c.  59.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  (J9. 
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attract  the  notice  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  when  governor  of  Athens, 
would  be  sure  to  find  him  taking  his  morninc:  walk  there. ^ 

In  the  name  of  this  street  we  perceive  that  it  was  an  Athenian 
custom  to  call  the  streets  after  some  objects  in  them,  or  trades  carried 
on  there.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  street  of  the  sculptors'  shops  (17  roiv 
'EpfjL(r/\v<f)€i(ov).^  As  the  carving  of  Hermee,  which  were  in  great 
demand,  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  statuaries,  epfMoyXvcfyev^ 
came  to  be  a  generic  name  for  a  sculptor.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
were  as  common  objects  at  Athens  as  posts  in  a  modern  city.  They 
were  often  double-headed,  and  sometimes  triple-headed,  where  they 
served  for  finger-posts  at  the  meeting  of  three  roads.  In  like  manner, 
we  hear  of  the  street  of  the  cabinet-makers  (rj  tcov  Ki^wToiroLMvy 
Sometimes,  again,  they  were  called  after  a  temple  in  them,  as  7/  'Eo-r/'a^ 
686^,  the  street  of  Hestia  or  Vesta.^  They  seem,  also,  to  have  been 
sometimes  known  by  numbers,  as  we  hear  of  Third  Street.^ 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  small  temples  which  supported  the  tripods 
in  this  street  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  well-known  monument  of 
Lysicrates.  It  stands  between  130  and  140  yards  from  the  eastern 
cliif  of  the  Acropolis,  thus  showing  that  the  Street  of  the  Tripods 
must  have  been  quite  on  the  plain  ;  and  as  the  front  with  the  in- 
scription faces  the  south-east,  the  temple  must  consequently  have  lain 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  street,  liecent  excavations  at  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus  show  that  the  street  terminated  at  its  eastern 
entrance.*^  It  must  thus  have  formed  the  principal  and  most  convenient 
approach  to  the  theatre  from  the  agora,  avoiding  the  hill  on  the  road 
to  the  Pnyx  between  the  Acropolis  and  Areiopagus.  The  monuments 
which  lined  it  would  have  reminded  the  spectator  on  his  way  of  the 


'  Carystius  ap.  Athen.  xii.  GO, 
2  Pint.   Do  genio  Socr.  j).  580  (t.  viii. 
p.  294,  Eeiske). 
«  Ibid. 

*  IsJBUs  ap.  Harpocr.  voc.  TpiKe(f)a\os. 

*  If  the  following  line  of  Philippidcs,  as 
♦•mended  by  Dobree,  be  correct : 

TlooTTjv  v(})o8a)a(is  Traidupiov   pvfxijv  ; 
TpiTrjv. — Ap.  IVtli.  ix.  'fiS. 


The  word  'Pw/i^  to  signify  a  street  was  a 
barbarism  introduced  in  the  Macedonian 
times,  to  which  Philippides  belonged. 
See  rhrynich.  in  voc.  p.  404,  Lobcck. 
About  the  Athenian  streets,  see  Meursius, 
Ath.  Att.  iii.  8. 

"  rervanoglu,  Thilologus,    xxiv.    450  ; 
l5otticher,  ibid.  Suppl.  Ld.  p.  308. 
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triumphs  of  that  scenic  art  which  he  was  about  to  assist  at.  About 
the  vear  1669  there  existed  opposite  to  the  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
then  called  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes  {to  <^avapi  rod  Arj/jLoaOevi), 
another  similar  building  called  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  (to  (pavdpi  rov 
AiojevT}),  thus  further  proving  the  direction  of  the  street ;  but  the 
latter  monument   had  entirely  vanished  when  Athens  was  visited  by 


\  lEW    OF    MONLMLNT   OF    LYSICRATFS, 


Spon  and  Wheler  in  1676.^  The  monument  of  Lysicrates  then  formed 
part  of  a  Capuchin  convent,^  and  continued  to  do  so  when  seen  by 
Stuart,  who  describes  it  as  enclosed  in  a  wall,  so  that  of  the  six  columns 
only  two  and  part  of  another  were  visible.'^  It  was  still  part  of  a 
convent  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  Athens  was 
visited  by  Dodwell  and  Lord  Broughton.     The  former  writer  attributes 


^  Voyage,  ii.    128  ;    cf.  Eoss,  Auft^atze, 
i.  264,  note  51. 


2  See  Wheler's  Journey,  p.  397. 
^  Antiq.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  ch,  4. 
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its  preservation  to  this  circumstance  (i.  291).  At  present,  the  convent 
having  been  pulled  down,  it  stands  entirely  isolated ;  and  the  soil  which 
had  accumulated  round  the  base  to  the  depth  of  eleven  feet  in  Stuart's 
time,  having  been  excavated,  the  whole  monument  is  exposed  to  view. 

This  little  temple  is  composed  of  three  parts;  a  quadrangular 
basement,  a  circular  colonnade,  of  which  the  intercolumniations  were 
closed,  and  a  tholus  or  cupola,  with  a  triangular  ornament  upon  it,  on 
which  the  tripod  stood.  Only  three  of  the  marble  panels  which  filled 
the  intercolumniations  were  entire  when  seen  by  Stuart ;  and  on  each 
of  them,  just  under  the  architrave,  two  tripods  with  handles  were 
carved  in  bas-relief;  two  of  the  other  sides  had  been  walled  in  with 
brick,  whilst  the  sixth  formed  a  door,  giving  entrance  to  a  sort  of 
closet,  but  so  narrow  that  a  man  could  hardly  stand  upright  in  it. 
Originally  there  was  no  aperture  in  any  part  of  the  temple,  so  that  it 
was  never  meant  to  be  entered ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  it  served  for  little 
more  than  a  magnificent  pedestal  for  the  tripod  and  statue.  The  height 
of  the  whole  building  to  the  top  of  the  ornament  bearing  the  tripod 
is  very  nearly  thirty-four  feet — of  which  the  base  occupies  nearly 
fourteen  feet ;  the  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with  their  stylobate  and 
entablature,  rather  more  than  fourteen;  the  cupola  between  one  and 
two  feet ;  and  the  ornament  four.  From  this  ornament  it  would  appear 
that  the  legs  of  the  tripod  formed  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which 
each  side  was  about  three  feet  in  length.  The  diameter  of  the  circular 
part  is  less  than  six  feet  in  the  clear.  Eound  the  frieze,  which  is 
hardly  ten  inches  high,  is  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  with  great  vigour 
and  elegance,  though  in  diminutive  form,  the  story  of  Dionysus  and 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  These  figures,  of  almost  the  original  size, 
will  be  found  engraved  in  Stuart's  work.  Beneath,  on  the  architrave, 
was  an  inscription  recording  that  "  Lysicrates  of  Cicyna,  son  of  Lysi- 
theides,  was  choragus ;  the  tribe  Acamantis  gained  the  victory  with  a 
chorus  of  boys ;  Theon  played  the  flute ;  Lysiades,  an  Athenian,  taught 
the  chorus  ;  Eusenetus    was   archon."  ^      The  archonship  of  Euaenetus 

'  Auo-ncpaTTjf   AvGiOfibov    KiKVVfvs  fxo-       Av(Tiddr]s      A^j^rmof     ebidaaKf,     EiaivfTos 
pr)y(i,  'AKafiavTis  irnibcov  (vUa,  Qecjv  rjvXei,       ^PX^- 
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fell  in  the  year  B.C.  335 ;  so  that  the  absurd  story  of  Demosthenes 
having  his  study  here  was,  at  all  events,  not  inconsistent  with  chron- 
ology. As  we  shall  see  a  little  further  on,  the  custom  of  erecting 
tripods  as  choragic  prizes  had  begun  at  least  in  the  time  of  Aristeides 
and  Themistocles,  a  century  and  a  half  before  this  date,  and  they  were 
then  placed  in  the  precincts  of  the  theatre,  as  they  continued  to  be  a 
great  deal  later.  We  know  not  when  the  custom  began  of  erecting  them 
in  the  street  leading  to  the  theatre ;  at  first,  probably,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  then  gradually  extending  themselves  along  the  street. 

As  we  shall  have  to  advert  again  to  the  tripod  as  a  choragic  prize 
when  we  come  to  describe  the  theatre  and  the  monument  of  Thrasyllus, 
we  will  here  say  a  few  words  about  its  origin  and  purpose.  Originally 
it  was  the  kettle  of  the  domestic  hearth,  the  T/aiVou?  efnrvpi^rJTrj^;,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  among  the  other  prizes  given  by  Achilles  at 
the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus.^  The  custom,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  been  of  high  antiquity.  Herodotus  (v.  60  sq.)  records 
some  very  ancient  inscriptions,  in  what  he  calls  Cadmeian  letters,  on 
tripods  dedicated  to  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  In  early  times  the 
tripod  was  the  reward  of  victors  in  the  Olympic  contests,  and  hence 
formed  part  of  the  anathemata  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  by 
which  custom  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  its  form, 
and  to  the  art  of  working  in  bronze.  An  inscription  on  one  of  those 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Achilles  and  dedicated  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  purported  it  to  be  an  anathema  of  Diomedes.  In  the  Homeric 
times,  some  of  these  tripods  were  colossal  and  meant  only  for  show. 
Such  were  called  uTrvpoL,  '  fireless.'^  The  Lydian  king  Gyges  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  dedicated  a  golden  one  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
After  Olympiad  48.3,  the  tripod  appears  to  have  been  discarded  as  a 
reward  in  gymnastic  contests,  and  the  chaplet  substituted  for  it.^     But 


^  TO)  fi€v  viKqcravTi  fieyav  rpt/roS'  tfiiTvpi- 
^^^Triv.—l\.  xxiii.  702;  cf.  vii.  699,  &c. 
2  One  of  these  tripods,  with  ears,  is  said 
to  have  been  22  metra  : 

Km    rpiVoS'  (aToafvra  8va>    Koi  ehoai- 
p.fTpou. — 11.  xxiii.  264. 


From  this  we  must  infer  a  large  size, 
though  we  do  not  know  the  measure  of 
the  metron.  It  appears  to  have  expressed 
capacity. — See  Paley,  ibi. 

^  (TTfcfiaviTrjs  dyoDv. — Pausan.  X.  7,  3. 
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the  more  elegant  form  of  it  had  been  adopted  as  a  choral  prize  at 
Athens,  where  it  continued  in  use  for  that  purpose  till  a  late  period. 
The  victorious  choragus  received  from  his  tribe  a  bronze  tripod,  which, 
if  he  pleased,  he  might  plate  with  gold  or  silver  and  place  in  some 
conspicuous  situation.^  In  the  earlier  times  these  choragic  monuments 
were  very  simple.  When  Themistocles  gained  the  prize  with  a  tragic 
chorus,  his  victory  was  recorded  by  a  simple  slab  with  the  inscription, 
"  Themistocles  the  Phrearian  was  choragus,  Phrynichus  was  chorus- 
master,  Adeimantus  was  archon  "^  (b.c.  477).  Aristeides,  on  a  like 
occasion,  placed  tripods  in  the  theatre,  which  were  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch;^  and  this,  we  believe,  is  the  first  instance 
recorded  of  their  use  on  such  occasions.  No  archonship  is  given  in  the 
inscription,  but  Aristeides  was  contemporary  with  Themistocles.  It  is 
possible,  however,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  this  was  not  the  great 
Aristeides,  but  a  later  namesake.  Nicias,  who  lived  about  half  a  century 
later  than  Themistocles,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  choragic 
monuments  more  splendid ;  ^  and,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  their 
magnificence  appears  to  have  increased  as  the  talent  which  they  illus- 
trated declined.  Nicias  and  his  brothers  appear  to  have  placed  a  whole 
row  of  tripods  in  the  Dionysiac  peribolus,  to  which  Plato  alludes  in  his 
'  Gorgias.'^  These  tripods  were  not  only  an  ornament  to  the  city,  but 
the  inscriptions  on  them  were  sometimes  also  useful  in  illustrating 
points  of  history.  Heliodorus  wrote  a  work  upon  them,  and  Harpo- 
cration  quotes  it  to  show  that  Onetor  had  been  a  choragus  (in  voc). 
And  thus  Demetrius  Phalereus,  in  his  book  called  '  Socrates,'  appealed 
to  the  tripods  of  Aristeides  in  proof  that  he  must  have  been  a  rich 
man;  while  Panaetius,  who  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question, 
maintained  that  from  the  Persian  times  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  there  had  been  only  two  choragi  named  Aristeides ;  of 
whom  one  was  the  son  of  Xenophilus,  and  therefore  not  the  great 
Aristeides ;  whilst  the  other  one  must  have  been  considerably  younger, 


*  See  A  then.  vi.  20  sq.     ^  Id.  Arist.  1. 
^  Pint.  Them.  5.  "  Id.  Xic.  3. 

NlKiaf   O   f^lKTJpClTOV   Koi    Ol   tl8€\(f)o\  fXfT 


avTov,  0)1/  ol  Tpi7ro8(s  ol  i^e^rjs  faTwrts 
fiTiu  iv  TO)  Atoi/vo-io). — p,  472  (ii.  i.  55, 
Bekk.). 
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as  appeared  from  the  inscription  on  the  tripod,  the  characters  of  which 
were  posterior  to  the  time  of  Eucleides.*  They  have  served  the  same 
purpose  of  illustration  in  modern  times.  Thus  Dr.  Wordsworth  has 
shown,  from  a  choragic  inscription  on  the  west  side  of  the  theatre,  that 
Ctesippus,  the  son  of  Chabrias,  had  discharged  the  office  of  choragus ; 
whence  he  infers  that  Demosthenes  must  have  failed  in  the  attempt 
which  he  made,  in  his  speech  against  Leptines,  to  secure  for  Ctesippus 
an  immunity  from  public  burdens ;  although  Dion  Chrysostom  says  he 
was  successful.  But  may  not  the  inscription  be  reconciled  with  Chry- 
sostom's  testimony  as  follows  ?  Leptines  had  in  the  first  instance 
carried  his  law,  and  it  had  been  in  force  more  than  a  year  (see  the 
second  Argument),  during  which  we  may  suppose  it  was  that  Ctesippus 
was  obliged  to  provide  a  chorus.  Next  year  he,  with  the  aid  of  Demo- 
sthenes, got  the  law  repealed.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  law  of 
Leptines  was  permanently  successful.  (See  Boeckh,  *  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,'  bk.  iii.  ch.  xxi.  end.^) 

The  Street  of  Tripods  led  to  the  peribolus  or  enclosure  called  the 
Len^um,  which  was  sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
\r)v6<;,  or  winepress.  It  contained  two  temples  and  two  statues  of 
Dionysus,  one  of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ^oavov,  or  rude 
wooden  image  of  the  god,  brought  from  Eleutheras  when  the  Dionysiac 
worship  was  first  introduced  at  Athens ;  the  other  was  a  fine  statue  of 
ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Alcamenes  (Pans.  20,  2,  cf.  38,  8).  The 
older  temple  is  no  doubt  that  mentioned  by  Thucydides^  as  lying 
under  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  district  called  Limnae  or 
the  Marshes,  where  the  more  ancient  Dionysia  were  celebrated  on  the 
12th  of  Anthesterion.  The  older  temple  was  opened  only  once  a  year, 
on  this  occasion.'^     The  sacred  rites  in  it  were  performed  by  fourteen 


'  Plut.  Arist.  1. 

^  The  inscription  (restored)  is  thus  given 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  ch.  xvii.  p.  119 : — 
kckPOPISFAIAo)!'  fVLKa 
KTj;2IFn02XABPtou  ex** 
PHrEI     AA. 
It  is  rather  differently  given  by  Eangabe, 


(t.  ii.  No.  2352)  ;  but  it  is  plain  from  both 
that  Ctesippus  was  choragus. 

^  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 

*  Koi  8ia  Tavra  iv  tu  apxaioruTtd  Up(0  tov 
Aiovvaov  Koi  a-yicoTaVo)  tw  ev  Aip.vais,  (ott)- 
aav  (jrfv  otjjXtji'),  Iva  pi]  ttoXXoi  elhoiai  tcl 
yeypappeva  •  ana^  yap  Toi)  euiavTov  c/c iorov 
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priestesses  called  Gerarae  {Tepapal)}  It  was  probably,  therefore,  the 
more  modern  temple,  with  the  statue  by  Aleamenes,  which  contained  the 
three  pictures  described  by  Pausanias.  One  of  these  represented  He- 
phaestus conducted  to  heaven  by  Dionysus  in  order  to  liberate  Hera  from 
the  throne  to  which  he  had  contrived  to  enchain  her.  The  subject  of 
another  was  the  punishment  of  Pentheus  and  Lycurgus  for  the  insults 
which  they  had  offered  to  Dionysus.  The  third  represented  Ariadne 
sleeping,  Theseus  deserting  her  and  putting  out  to  sea,  while  Dionysus 
approached  to  carry  her  off.  This  subject  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
repeated,  and  occurs  in  some  of  the  paintings  at  Pompeii. 

We  may  fix  the  site  of  one  of  these  temples  with  tolerable  accuracy 
from  what  Marinus  says  about  the  house  of  Proclus.  He  describes  it  as 
lying  between  the  temple  of  Asclepius  and  that  of  Dionysus,  near  the 
theatre ;  ^  and  as  the  Asclepieium,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  lay  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  theatre,  it  follows  that  this  temple  of  Dionysus 
must  have  been  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  theatre.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  more  modern  temple  ;  the  site  of  the  ancient  one  cannot  be  so 
accurately  determined.  M.  Rousopoulos  in  the  '  Archaeological  Ephemeris ' 
(1863,  p.  287)  places  both  close  to  the  scene  of  the  theatre,  one  on  its 
eastern,  the  other  on  its  western  side  ;  and  A.  Mommsen  ^  very  near  the 
same  spots,  a  little  further  south,  though  still  within  the  boundary  walls 
of  the  theatre.  But  the  passage  we  have  cited  from  Marinus  shows,  we 
think,  that  one  of  the  temples  at  least  must  have  lain  beyond  its 
western  wall.  The  other  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  between  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  theatre.  For  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles  undoubtedly  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  theatre,  and 
Pausanias  (20,  3)  describes  it  as  being  near  both  the  theatre  and  the 
temple  of  Dionysus. 

Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Odeium,  but  calls  it  a 
structure  {jcaTaaKevaa-^a)  built  in  imitation  of   the  tent  of  Xerxes ; 


dvoiyfTai,  tji  biabtKorr]  tov  avOearqpiSivo^ 
fiTjvos. — Demosth.  c.  Near,  p.  1371,  Reiske. 
^  Harpocr.  and  Hi'sych.   in  voc. ;  De- 
mosth. luc.  eit. 


^  (tHKTjaiv)  ydrova  fiev  ovcrav  tov  'Aot- 
ic\T]irieiuv,  Kai  tov  irpos  tw  dedrpco  Aiovvalov. 
— s.  29,  p.  74. 

^  Heortologie,  p.  353,  note. 


though  he  says  that  the  building  he  saw  was  a  restoration,  the  original 
having  been  burnt  by  Sulla  when  he  took  Athens.  He  then  gives  an 
account  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
him.  Appian,  on  the  contrary,^  says  that  it  was  burnt  by  Aristion,  in 
order  to  prevent  Sulla  from  using  the  materials  for  the  assault  on  the 
Acropolis.  We  have  touched  on  this  subject  before  (supra,  p.  163). 
Near  the  theatre  was  found  a  stele,  with  an  inscription  by  the  Athenian 
people  to  Ariobarzanes,  their  benefactor,  with  regard  doubtless  to  his 
restoration  of  it.^  The  restored  building  was  no  doubt  an  exact  copy  of 
the  original,  since  the  form  of  it,  as  seen  by  Plutarch,  answers  to  a  joke 
attributed  to  Cratinus  about  Pericles'  head.  That  author  says,^  that  it 
contained  many  seats  and  many  columns ;  that  its  peaked  or  conical 
roof  was  an  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  thus  resembling  the  head  of 
Pericles  (supra,  p.  113).  Dicaearchus,  who  must  have  seen  the  original, 
considered  it  the  finest  building  of  the  sort  in  the  world.*  Its  site  may 
be  identified  by  the  passage  cited  from  Vitruvius,  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  on  the  left  hand  on  going  out  of  the  theatre,  where  Stuart 
saw  foundations ;  and  by  a  passage  in  Andocides,  where  he  says,^  that 
by  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  men  were  seen  descending  from  the  Odeium 
to  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  at  the  great  or  Dionysiac  theatre  ;  ^  but  his 
account  of  it  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He  gives  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  itself.  He  merely  says  that  there  were  in  it 
statues  of  tragic  and  comic  poets ;  but,  except  Menander,  the  basis  of 
whose  statue  was  recently  found  near  the  western  entrance,  the  comic 
poets  were  of  little  renown.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  Aristophanes 
was  unrepresented.  Among  the  tragic  writers  there  were  statues  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  These,  we  may  conclude,  had  been  taken 
from  life;  for  he  proceeds  to  add  that  there  was  also  a  statue  of 
-<Eschylus,  but  executed  probably  long  after  his  death,  and  after  the 


»  Bell.  MithT.  c.  38  (p.  331). 

2  Vitruv.  v.  9 ;  Boeckli,  C.  Ins.  Gr. 
No.  357 ;  *ApxatoX.  'E(^r//i.  July,  1862,  p. 
166,  No.  167. 

"  Vit.  Pcricl.  c.  13. 


*  Ap.  Miiller,  Fr.  Hist.  Graic.  ii.  254, 
note  59,  1. 

^  De  Myster.  p,  19,  Eeiske. 
«  cap.  21,  1. 

X  2 
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picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  the  Poecile.  Whence  we  may 
infer  that  there  was  a  portrait  of  iEschylus  in  that  picture,  although 
Pausanias  says  nothing  about  it  in  his  description  of  the  painting. 
Above  the  theatre,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  was  a  gilt  head 
of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  enveloped  in  an  segis.  From  another  passage 
of  Pausanias,^  we  learn  that  the  aegis  also  was  gilt,  and  that  the  whole 
was  an  anathema  of  King  Antiochus.  At  the  very  summit  of  the 
theatre  was  a  cave,  or  grotto,  and  over  it  a  tripod.  Within  the  cave  were 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  slaying  the  children  of  Niobe. 


COIN,   SIIOWIXQ   DIONYSIAC  THEATRE. 

The  site  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  seems  easy  to  identify.  We  know 
that  it  lay  at,  or  under,  the  Acropolis,^  in  the  district  called  Limnse. 
The  order  of  the  route  of  Pausanias,  who  arrives  at  it  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  peregrination  through  the  Street  of  the  Tripods,  and  who, 
after  describing  it,  mentions  objects  which  we  know  to  have  lain  to  the 
west  of  it,  as  well  as  the  grotto  at  its  summit  which  still  exists, 
might,  one  would  think,  have  indicated  its  situation  clearly  enough. 
Again :  an  Athenian  coin,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  K.  P.  Knight, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  we  annex  a  cut,  shows  the 
theatre  surmounted  by  the  grotto,  with  the  Parthenon  and  Propylaea 


^  lib.  V.  c.  12,  2. 

"^  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  lib.  iv. 
c.  22  ;  Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  Rhod.  t.  i.  p.  386 
(Teubner).  There  seems  no  necessity  to 
substitute  v-rrh  for  eVt  in  the  former  pas- 


sage (to  diorpov  TO  fTTi  TTj  oKpoTToXei)  with 
Dr.  Wordsworth  (Athens,  p.  75,  note  2). 
As  the  theatre  occupies  the  side  of  the  hill 
nearly  to  the  top,  it  may  justly  be  said  to 
be  at  it. 
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above,  and  is  no  bad  representation  of  it  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day.^ 
Nevertheless  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  its  identity 
has  been  universally  recognised.  Wheler  took  the  Odeium  of  Herodes 
Atticus  to  be  the  large  theatre ;  and  though  he  visited  the  grotto  above 
the  latter,  and  copied  the  choragic  inscriptions  upon  it,  yet  he  fancied  it 
to  belono-  to  some  gymnasium,  and  does  not  even  notice  the  vast  con- 
cavity beneath  it ;  which  yet  must  have  existed  in  his  time,  and  from 
its  form  was  eminently  calculated  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  theatre.^  It 
may  be  alleged  in  his  excuse  that  even  Lord  Broughton,  in  1810, 
observes  that  "  the  circular  sweep  of  the  seats,  indented  into  the  side  of 
the  hill,  is  scarcely  perceptible."  ^  Yet  it  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  Stuart,  who,  however,  took  it  to  be  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  and,  like 
Wheler,  imagined  the  Odeium  of  Herodes  to  be  the  Dionysiac  theatre.* 
Leake  and  other  more  recent  topographers  have  given  to  the  spot  its 
right  appellation.  But  whatever  doubts  might  have  existed  on  the 
subject,  must  have  been  dispelled  by  the  late  excavations,  which  have 
discovered  the  theatre  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  with  some  of  its  fittings 
in  a  more  perfect  condition  than  could  have  been  reasonably  hoped  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries. 

Some  excavations  at  this  spot  were  begun  by  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Athens ;  but,  after  having  been  carried  to  some  depth,  were 
abandoned  in  despair  ;  having  produced,  says  M.  Eangabe,  the  sad  con- 
viction that  the  theatre,  with  its  immortal  recollections,  had  been 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  white  marble  of  which  its  seats  were  con- 
structed.^ Success,  however,  was  reserved  for  a  more  enterprising 
discoverer.  In  1862,  a  German  architect,  Hofbaurath  Strack,  the 
author  of  an  esteemed  work  on  Greek  theatres,®  visited  Athens  with 
the  design  of  excavating  that  of  Dionysus.     He  was  accompanied  by 


^  There  is  a  still  better  representation  of 
it  in  a  plate  from  an  ancient  vase  in  Millin, 
'  Peintures  de  vases  antiques,'  t.  ii. 

^  See  his  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  369. 

'  Hobhouse's  Journey,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

*  See  his  Antiquities  of  Athens,  vol.  ii. 


°  Antiquitds  Helleniques,  t.  i.  Pref.  p.  10. 

®  Das  altgriechische  Theatergebiiude, 
Potsdam,  1843.  Strack  was  a  member  of 
a  commission,  which  included  Botticher, 
despatched  from  Berlin  to  examine  the 
Athenian  monuments. 
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Dr.  William  Vischer,  of  Basle,  the  editor  of  the  '  Neues  Schweitzerisches 
Museum  ; '  who  has  given  some  account  of  the  proceedings  in  that  pub- 
lication for  the   year  1863.     The  orchestra  and   lower   part   of  the 
theatre  was  at  that  time  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  20  feet, 
on  which  was  growing  a  crop  of  corn,  whilst  below  were  some  remains 
of  foundations  of  houses.     The  spot  seems  to  have  remained  in  this  con- 
dition for  at  least  about  two  centuries,  for  Wheler  also  describes  it  as 
uninhabited  and  turned  into  cornfields.     After  some  trouble  with  the 
owners  and  lessee  of  the  soil,  Strack  set  to  work  at  his  own  expense,  and 
after  some  days  of  fruitless  labour,  which  occasioned  many  exhortations 
to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  some  seats  in  the  central  part  of  the  theatre.     The  work  was  now 
pushed  with  fresh  vigour,  the  King  of  Prussia  engaging  to  defray  the 
expenses,  and  the  Athenian  Archaeological  Society  supplying  twenty 
labourers.     After  a  residence  of  two  or  three  months,  during  which  he 
excavated  a  large  part  of  the  theatre,  Strack  left  Athens,  and  the  work 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  under  the  direction  of  the  society  just 
named. 

We  will  now  describe  its  present  appearance.  The  scene  is 
destroyed,  but  its  foundations  may  be  traced  and  also  the  Xoyelov,  or 
stage.  Along  the  front  of  this,  and  separating  it  from  the  orchestra, 
runs  a  parapet  wall  about  three  feet  high ;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
flight  of  five  steps  of  white  marble  leading  up  to  the  logeium,  the  height 
of  which  is  1-40  metres,  or  rather  more  than  4  feet  6  inches.  On  the 
topmost  step  is  the  following  somewhat  barbarous  inscription  : 

(Tol  To'Sf  KoXov  (Tfv^f,  (}>i\6pyi€,  ^yj^a  $(rjTpov 
*ai5pof  ZcoiXov,  ^io8coTopos  'Ardidos  dp^os. 

That  is  :  "  Phsedrus,  son  of  Zoilus,  governor  of  life-giving  (or  fruitful) 
Attica,  erected  for  thee,  0  revel-loving  Dionysus,  this  handsome  stage 
(or  rostrum)  of  the  theatre." 

The  letters  of  this  inscription  belong  to  a  late  period,  and  M.  Eouso- 
poulos,  who  watched  the  excavation,  and  recorded  its  progress  in  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Athenian  Archaeological  Society,'  is  inclined  to  ascribe  it 
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to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.'     The  name  of  Phaedrus,  son  of  Zo'ilus,  with 
the  addition  of  Paianieus  (UaLavtev^—oi  the  demos  Paeania),  was  already 
known  from  a  marble  dial  brought  to  London  by  Lord  Elgin ;  ^    of 
which,  from  the  inscription,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  maker.     From 
the  character  of  the  letters,  some  critics  are  inclined  to  assign  this  last 
inscription  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  others  to  that  of  Septimius 
Severus.     Even  between  this  last  emperor  and  Diocletian  there  is  an 
interval  of  three  quarters  of  a  century;  and  therefore,  if  both  inscrip- 
tions are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  same  person,  we  must  infer,  with 
M.  Rousopoulos,  that  the  restorer  of  the  scene  was  the  grandson  of  the 
maker  of  the  dial.     M.  Eousopoulos'  reasons  for  placing  the  latter  so  late 
are,  first,  some  trifling  difi'erences  in  the  characters  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  especially  the  small  o  in  that  in  the  theatre ;  which  in  that  on  the 
dial,  is  equal  in  size  with  the  rest  of  the  letters.     Whether  this  is  deci- 
sive must  be  left  to  those  well  skilled  in  palaeography.     We  shall  only 
observe  that  in  these  changes  of  character  we  do  not  find  any  very  strict 
line  of  demarcation  ;  and  that,  even  in  so  marked  an  epoch  with  regard 
to  this  matter  as  that  of  Eucleides,  we  find  before  his  time,  the  custom 
varying,  and  some  of  those  innovations  occasionally  presenting  them- 
selves which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  post-Eucleidan 
period.     And   with  regard  more  particularly  to  the  small  o,  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  use,  partially  at  least,  before  the  time  of  the  Antonines ; 
for  it  occurs  in  an  inscription  on  the  base  of  a  statue  dedicated  to 
Hadrian,  also  found  in  the  theatre,  and  published  by  M.  Rousopoulos 
himself  only  a  few  pages  after  the  one  in  question.^ 

M.  Eousopoulos'  second  reason  is  that  the  maker  of  the  dial  was  an 
artist  (rexi^iTT??),  as   appears  from  the  word  eVoiet  in  the  inscription ; 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  :— 

C"ITOA€KAA°N€T€YZ€<l>IA«Pn€BHMA0€HTP«Y 
<1)AIAP0CZWIA0YBI«AWT"P0CAT®IA0CAPX°C 

See  'ApxatoX.  'E(j)r]p(pls,  July  <>,  18G2,  p.  163. 
'^  See    Corp.   Inscrr.    Gra^c.   No.    522 ;  «  'Apxa^oX.  'E(/,^/x.  ibid.  p.  179.  Where 

Pauly,  Rcal-Encycl.  t.  v.  p.  1417 ;  Account      wc  read  :    TPAIAN"Y— YItONON— 
of  Elgin  Marbles,  in  Library  of  Entertain-      AP6I^T. 
ing  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  p.  HI 
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while  the  restorer  of  the  stage  is  characterised  as  apxo^\  whether  that 
word  may  be  used,  poetically,  to  signify  the  archon  eponymous,  and 
therefore  a  political  man ;  or,  as  M.  Rousopoulos  is  more  inclined  to  think, 
a  o-rparT/yo?,  or  magistrate.^  But  let  us  observe  that  the  dial  in  question 
was  a  very  curious  piece  of  workmanship.  It  had  four  faces,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  shown  the  hour  at  a  crossway  between  several  diverg- 
ing streets.  Its  maker,  therefore,  was  no  common  workman,  but  a 
mathematician,  and  needed  not  have  been  ashamed  to  put  his  name  upon 
it  had  he  been  even  an  eponymous  archon. 

The  parapet  wall  to  which  the  steps  with  this  inscription  belong, 
and  which  must  therefore  have  been  coeval  with  it,  gives  prima  facie 
evidence  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Diocletian.     For  along  the 
side  of  it  which  faces  the  orchestra  there  still  remain  some  well-executed 
groups  in  high  relief,  which,  though  probably  of  the  Roman  times,  could 
hardly  have  been  of  so  late  a  date  as  Diocletian.     These  statues,  of  the 
height  of  the  parapet,  agree  with  the  account  of  Pollux,^  that  the  under 
part  of  the  stage,  towards  the  audience,  was  adorned  with  small  figures. 
On  the  left,  or  eastern  side  of  the  steps,  these  groups  have  shared  the 
ruin  which  is  general  at  that  side  of  the  theatre ;  whilst  on  the  western 
side  they  are  pretty  perfect,  except  that  all  the  figures  have  lost  their 
heads.     The  subjects  are  Bacchanalian  scenes,  and  one  of  the  slabs 
evidently  represents  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus.     The  western  side  of  the 
parapet  is  broken  about  the  middle  by  a  square  recess  containing,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  figures,  a  colossal  Silenus ;  whose  head,  which 
IS  perfect,  is,  from  his  kneeling  posture,  brought  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  parapet.    This  figure  seems  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  wall,  as  it  now  exists;  but  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
Its  eff-ect  when  the  scene  was  entire.     Originally,  perhaps,  it  may  have 
supported  a  pillar,  or  a  base  with  a  statue.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  there  was  a  corresponding  one  on  the  eastern  side. 


The  term  arparrj-yos  in  later  ages  had 
coinc  to  signify  a  civil  magistrate. 

^  dyaXfiariois.— lib.  iv.  s.  124.     Pollux 
apptars  to  be  speaking  of  the   theatre  at 


Athens,  as  he  alludes  to  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter  (c.  ix.),and  observes  further 
on  (s.  122),  that  the  nine  archons  were 
entertained  in  the  portico  attached  to  it. 
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The  connection  of  this  wall  with  the  flight  of  steps,  as  well  as  the 
epithet  KaXov  in  the  inscription,  implying  an  ornamental  work,  afi'ord 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  sculptures  were  placed  there  by  Phaedrus. 
Allowing,  however,  that  they  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  Diocletian,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  wall  is  also.  M.  Rousopoulos, 
who  ascribes  the  relief  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,^  observes  that  it  may 
have  been  taken  from  an  older  proscenium,  of  which  there  are  remains 
at  a  considerable  distance  behind  that  of  Phaedrus.  The  latter,  it 
appears,  advanced  the  logeium  considerably  into  the  orchestra.  Hence 
the  proscenium  and  its  inscription  afi'ord  no  certain  data  from  which 
to  determine  at  what  time  the  theatre,  as  we  now  see  it,  was  restored. 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  raise  a  presumption  of  an  earlier  date  than 
Diocletian.  And  this  presumption  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the 
theatre  of  a  later  date  than  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  There  is  a  pedestal 
inscribed  to  that  emperor  as  irpoaTdrr]';  'Kdrjvaiwv^  which  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

We  have  entered  at  some  length  into  these  points,  because  it  would 
be  interesting  to  discover,  with  a  view  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
ancient  Greek  dramas  were  presented,  at  what  period  the  theatre  was 
arranged  as  it  now  exists.  The  earlier  its  date,  the  more  likely  are  we 
to  see  it  as  it  still  served  for  the  representation  of  the  pieces  of  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  or  Aristophanes.  On  the  whole,  and  excluding  the  scene, 
M.  Rousopoulos  considers  the  restoration  to  have  been  the  work  of  Had- 
rian. There  are  some  strong  grounds  for  this  opinion.  The  munificence 
of  that  emperor  in  adorning  Athens  is  well  known.  That  some  part  of 
it  was  bestowed  on  the  theatre  appears  to  be  attested  by  the  numerous 
statues  of  him  which  it  contained,  of  which  several  of  the  inscribed  bases 
are  still  extant.  Yet  we  are  not  aware  that  any  inscription,  or  any 
passage  of  an  ancient  author,  records  that  he  devoted  part  of  his  at- 
tention to  this  object.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  thirteen  statues 
of  him  in  the  theatre,  one  in  each  of  the  cunei^  or  sections,  into  which 
the  audience  part  was  divided,  and  that  each  was  dedicated  by  one  of  the 

'  Epliemeris,  1862,  p.  209  sq. 
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thirteen  tribes.  It  is  from  these  thirteen  cunei  that  M.  Kousopoulos  has 
derived  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  view.^  The  Attic  tribes 
were  increased  from  twelve  to  thirteen,  by  the  addition  of  the  Hadrianis  ; 
and  it  was,  he  thinks,  to  accommodate  this  new  tribe,  that  the  theatre 
was  divided  into  thirteen  sections.  But,  first,  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  spectators  took  their  seats  in  the  theatre  according  to  their  tribes. 
A^ain,  though  the  pedestals  discovered  record  that  the  statues  upon 
them  were  dedicated  by  one  of  the  tribes  —  except  one  in  the 
middle,  which  mentions  no  tribe— yet,  as  Dr.  Yischer  observes,^  they 
also  record  that  they  were  erected  by  the  Senate  of  Six  Hundred ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that,  after  the  creation  of  the  thirteenth  tribe,  the 
senate  was  reduced  to  its  ancient  number  of  Five  Hundred.^  It  follows 
that  the  dedications  of  these  statues  were  previous  to  the  creation  of  the 
thirteenth  tribe ;  and  as  they  must  have  been  placed  in  the  theatre 
after  it  was  finished,  it  could  not  have  been  laid  out  to  accommodate  a 
number  of  tribes  which  did  not  exist.  This  also  negatives  a  perhaps 
more  plausible  conjecture,  that  the  thirteen  cunei  were  meant  to  accom- 
modate  the  tribes   when  they  met  in    the  theatre  in  their  political 

capacity. 

But,  though  the  theatre  may  have  been  re-arranged  and  consi- 
derably altered  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  old  plan  was  in  the  main  adhered  to.  One  argument  for  this 
view  may  be  drawn  from  the  marble  thrones  for  the  priests  and  chief 
magistrates  still  in  existence,  and  forming  the  first  circle,  which  we 
shall  describe  presently.  It  is  certain  that  these  thrones  were  in  the 
same  position  before  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  since  Dion  Chrysostom,  who 
flourished  considerably  before  that  emperor,  mentions  them  in  a 
passage  which  we  have  already  cited  (supra,  p.  177),  respecting  the 
gladiatorial  combats  in  the  theatre.     These  seats,  as  we  have  seen,  were 


1  See  Ephemeris,  Dec.  12,1803,  p.  287. 

2  Neues     Schweitzerisches      Museum, 
18G3,  p.  66. 

3  The  following  is  one  of  these  inscrip- 
tions :  avTOKparopa  Kaicrapa  deov  Tpaiavov 

IlapdiKov  v'lov,  Oeoi)  Nfpova  vlauou,  \\  'AS/ji- 


avov  Sf^ao-Tdi/,  17  e^  'Apet'ou  irdyov  \\  jSovXr/, 
Koi  T]  ^ov\i]  TQ}V  Xj  «"'*  o  fijy/iof  11  eTTt/ifXov- 
fievTjs  T^f  Olvrjidos  (f)v\TJs.  They  were 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  inscription,  giving 
the  emperor's  Roman  titles.  Pausanias 
knows  ouly  a  senate  of  500  (i.  3,  4). 
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separated  from  the  orchestra  only  by  a  parapet  wall  about  three  feet 
hi^h,  easily  overleapt  by  a  man  contending  for  his  life.  And,  indeed, 
this  wall  may  not  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Dion,  but  have  been  subse- 
quently erected  in  order  to  prevent  such  accidents.  It  is  no  improbable 
supposition  that  some  of  the  thrones  in  question  are  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Lycurgus,  who  first  completed  the  theatre,  and  adorned  it  in  a  suitable 
manner ;  for  some  of  the  inscriptions  appear  to  be  much  older  than 
others ;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  ancient  inscription  has  evidently  been 
obliterated,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new  one.  It  is  probable  that 
the  KolXov,  or  audience  part,  in  its  general  outline,  still  presents  the 
original  construction,  or  at  all  events  the  restoration,  of  Lycurgus.  The 
chief  alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  about  the  scene ;  the  ancient 
one,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  having  evidently  lain  considerably 
further  to  the  south  than  the  more  recent  one.  That  of  Phaedrus  is 
built  of  brick,  and  of  bad  workmanship,  while  the  older  one  behind  it  is 
constructed  of  Hymettian  marble.^ 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  orchestra.  Its  width  along  the 
parapet  wall  in  front  of  the  stage  (e,  e,  e,  e  in  plan)  is  24  French  metres, 
or  about  78  ft.  6  in.  English.  Its  measure  from  the  steps  of  Phaedrus 
(/)  in  the  middle  of  the  boundary  wall  to  the  boundary  in  front  of  the 
throne  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  in  the  centre  of  the  first  circle  of 
spectators,  is  17-96  metres,  or  about  ^8  ft.  6  in.  A  great  part  of  this 
'  semicircular  area  is  occupied  by  a  rhomboidal  or  lozenge-shaped  figure 
{g,  9),  with  two  obtuse  and  two  acute  angles,  lying  nearer  to  the  stage 
than  to  the  spectators.  It  is  formed  of  Hymettian  marble,  and  appears 
to  be  of  Pioman  workmanship,  with  some  barbarous  reparations.  In 
order  to  understand  the  form  and  situation  of  this  figure,  as  well  as  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  objects  which  imme- 
diately surround  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  annexed  plan,  taken 
from  the  Athenian  '  Ephemeris.'  The  figure  in  question  is  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
being  formed  of  marble,  in  small  squares,  and  by  a  border ;  while  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  orchestra  is  paved  with  square  stones  of  a 

^  Ephemeris,  June  18G2,  p.  135. 
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larger  size.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  figure  in  question 
marked  out  the  station  for  the  chorus,  which  has  commonly  been  called 
the  thymele  {Ovfiekrf),  and  by  most  modern  writers  is  considered  to  have 
been  a  raised  platform,  including  an  altar  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra, 
upon  which  the  choreutae  were  stationed.^ 

In  the  plan  will  be  observed  a  round  hole  Qi)  about  18  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  middle  of  the  rhomboidal  figure,  in  which,  probably, 
by  means  of  a  shaft,  was  fixed  the  altar  of  Dionysus.  Among  the 
remains  which  lie  before  the  theatre  is  perhaps  this  altar,  a  circular  one 
of  solid  white  marble  1"20  metres,  or  a  little  less  than  four  feet,  high, 
and  of  about  the  same  diameter.  Around  it,  in  bas-relief,  are  four 
bearded  masks,  apparently  of  Sileni,  from  which  hang  festoons  of  leaves 
and  grapes.  In  the  middle  of  the  semicircle  described  by  each  festoon, 
is  a  flower,  apparently  a  rose.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  altar  is 
an  Ionic  border.  On  one  side  is  a  nearly  obliterated  inscription,  of 
which  only  the  following  words  are  legible  : 

TiicrTOKpuTTis  Ka\  'ATToXXoScopoy  .  .  .  "Xp^^ovTis  .  .  .  aviOrjKav. 

Piound  the  arc  of  the  orchestra  runs  a  border  marked  by  the  difierent 
colour  and  arrangement  of  the  stones  (a,  a,  a,  in  plan).  This  was  a  drain 
which  had  its  exit  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  theatre.  The  portion 
where  three  asteroids  are  still  visible,  is  perfect.  The  floor  of  the 
orchestra  is  somewhat  elevated  towards  the  middle,  to  allow  the  water 
to  flow  towards  the  drain,  which  has  holes  for  its  reception.  The  im- 
perfect circle,  which  is  marked  (h),  and  the  smaller  circle  (c),  are 
engraved  on  the  s^one  floor  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  orchestra,  near 
the  stage.  M.  Eousopoulos  is  of  opinion  (p.  289)  that  one  represents  the 
theatre  and  the  other  an  odeium.  The  use  of  such  representations  it  is 
difficult  to  discover,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  were  meant 
to  guide  some  of  the  evolutions  of  the  chorus,  as,  for  instance,  the  para- 
basis  ;  but   in    what  way,  we  will   not   venture  to  conjecture.      The 

*  We  have  examined,  in  an  Appendix,  No.  II.,   how  this  constniction  may  have 

affected  the  dramatic  representations. 
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engraving  at  the  upper  western  side  of  the  orchestra  {d)  shows  the 
form  of  a  gate.  Near  the  stairs  of  Phaedrus  (/),  on  the  western  side,  is 
a  deep  hole  (^),  which  may  perhaps  have  been  that  through  which 
the  ghosts  ascended.  The  square  wall  {k)  at  the  western  corner  of 
the  orchestra,  is  of  late  Byzantine,  or  even  of  Frankish  or  Turkish  con- 
struction, and  may  have  marked  out  the  seat  of  an  emperor  or  great 
magistrate. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  audience  part  of  the  theatre.  The 
marble  wall  (/,  Z,  /,  T)  which  separates  it  from  the  orchestra  is  thought 
to  be  of  the  Koman  times,  and  is  pretty  complete  except  towards  the 
eastern  side.  Behind  it  was  another  wall  of  about  the  same  height,  but 
of  ruder  construction,  of  which  there  are  some  remains  at  the  eastern 
side  of  the  orchestra  (w,  w,  m).  M.  Eousopoulos  is  of  opinion  that  it 
served  to  keep  the  orchestra  water-tight  when  flooded  for  the  exhibition 
of  naumachise.  Between  the  parapet  wall  and  the  first  circle  of  seats 
are  some  square  holes  marked  black  in  the  plan,  which  served  perhaps 
for  poles  for  velaria,  or  awnings. 

The  proedria,  or  first  circle  of  seats,  marked  by  the  capital  letters  at 
the  back  ;of  it,  consisted  of  marble  thrones,  and  the  plan  shows  those 
which  are  preserved  and  those  which  are  deficient.  They  are  separated 
into  compartments  by  the  fourteen  staircases  which  divide  the  theatre 
into  thirteen  /cep/c/Se?,  or  cunei.  Each  compartment  contained  five 
thrones,  except  the  two  at  the  extremities  next  the  scene,  which 
held  six.  The  whole  number  of  thrones  in  the  proedria  was  conse- 
quently sixty-seven.  They  are  made  of  solid  blocks  of  marble,  which 
form   sometimes  three  thrones,  sometimes  two,  and   sometimes   only 

one  throne. 

These  marble  seats,  and  probably  also  the  stone  seats  behind,  were 
furnished  with  cushions  or  pillows,  and  carpets  ;  for  we  find  ^schines 
animadverting  on  the  obsequiousness  of  Demosthenes,  in  providing 
these  appliances  for  Philip's  ambassadors,  and  procuring  for  them  by  a 
psephisma,  a  seat  in  the  proedria  (on  which  occasion,  we  must  suppose 
that  some  of  the  magistrates,  or  priests,  had  to  vacate  their  seats  in 
favour  of  the  ambassadors),  adding  with  spontaneous  complaisance,  the 
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cushions,  &c}  In  like  manner,  the  Flatterer,  in  the  '  Characters '  of 
Theophrastus,  takes  away  the  cushions  from  the  servant  in  the  theatre, 
and  places  them  himself  under  his  patron.^  From  ^schines  we  also 
learn  that  the  dramatic  performances,  like  the  assemblies  in  the  Pnyx, 
began  with  the  break  of  day. 

We  will  describe  the  thirteen  compartments  of  the  proedria,  or  first 
circle,  separately,  marking  them  by  the  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c. ; 
and  the  separate  seats  in  each  compartment  by  figures.  We  will  call 
the  middle  compartment,  in  which  sat  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  A,  and  his 
throne  No.  1.  And  we  will  first  of  all  give  the  inscriptions  on  all  the 
thrones  that  still  exist,  and  then  discuss  any  points  connected  with 
them  which  may  require  explanation.  It  will  be  observed  that  they 
contain  many  barbarisms. 

Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  half  circle,  and  opposite  the  steps 
of  Phaedrus,  was  the  seat  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  A,  No.  1,  inscribed 
with  his  name,  /epew?  Aiovvaov  'EXeu^epew?— seat  of  the  priest  of  Dio- 
nysus of  Eleutherse ;  that  is,  of  the  older  Dionysus,  to  whose  history 
we  have  already  adverted.  It  is  more  magnificent  than  the  rest,  as 
became  the  chief  priest  of  the  festival,  projecting  a  few  inches  in  front 
of  the  other  four  in  the  same  compartment,  and  being  more  elaborately 
sculptured.  The  feet  are  carved  like  the  claws  of  a  lion,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  a  panther.  On  the  back  are  two  sturdy  satyrs,  supporting 
with  difficulty  a  vine  branch  with  huge  bunches  of  grapes.^  On  the 
outside  of  each  arm,  a  youthful  Nike,  or  Victory,  with  spread  wings, 
stoops  apparently  towards  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  typifying  the 
birth  of  Dionysus.  Beneath,  is  an  ornament  terminating  in  a  swan's 
head.  At  the  back  of  the  Nike  is  a  branch  and  leaf.  The  sculpture 
under  the  abacus  shows  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  the  god.     A  mon- 


^  Koi  TO  TTfpi  TTJs  TrpoeSpias  t^s  fls  ra 
Aiovva-ia  rois  npfo-^ea-i  toIs  ^iXlmrov 
ylrri(f)i(Tfia,  koi  Trpoa-fdrjKe  ttjv  eVi/xeXeini/  ttjv 
avTOVy  Koi  7rpo(rKf(f)a\ai(iiv  Oeaiv,  k.t.X. 
^sch.  de  f.  Leg.  p.  281,  Reiske. 
Trpta^ds  els  irpoehplav  fKaXeae,  koi  trpoa- 
K€(pa\aia   e^ij^ce,    koi    0oii/tKiSaj'     Trepifne- 


Kai 


Taa-e,  koi  ap.a  tJj  ffp.epa  ^ydTOToU  irpiatiecnv 
fls  TO  6eaTpop.—]d.  c.  Ctesijih.  p.  4G6. 

^  Kai  Tov  Traidos  ev  tw  6fdTp<aa(f>f\6fi€vos 
TO.  Trpo(7Ke(f)ii\ata  avros  VTcoarpSxrai. — Ilfpt 
KoXaKfias,  C.  2. 

^  Figured  in  the  Athenian  'Ephemeris' 
for  June  1862,  p.  142. 
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strous  lion-shaped,  but  winged,  beast  symbolizes  his  power ;  kings  in 
Asiatic  costume,  with  diadems  on  their  heads  and  scythe-like  swords, 
oppose  his  progress.  The  dimensions  of  this  throne,  which  is  rather 
larger  than  the  others,  are  as  follows :  height  2  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth, 
1  ft.  11  in. ;  depth,  1  ft.  7  in.  We  may  remark  that  a  cast  of  this  chair 
has  been  placed  in  the  Athenian  room  of  the  British  Museum,  through 
the  munificence  of  Miss  Wyse. 

The  throne  next  to  that  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  on  his  left, 
A,  No.  2,  is  inscribed  tepeo)?  Ato?  TroXfceo)?,  seat  of  the  priest  of  Zeus 
Polieus,  or  guardian  of  the  city.  No.  3,  OvrjKoov,^  seat  of  the  sacrificer. 
No.  4,  next  throne  on  the  right  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  tepeo)? 
UvdoxpWTov  i^r)yrjTov,  seat  of  the  expounder  appointed  by  the  Pythian 
deity.  No.  5,  iepiox;  Ato?  'OXv/jlttiov,  seat  of  the  priest  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.     These  seats  complete  the  middle  jyempas,  or  group  of  five. 

In  the  next  compartment,  B,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  priest  of 
Dionysus,  as  also  in  the  following  ones,  we  shall  number  the  seats 
in  consecutive  order,  that  is,  from  east  to  west.  No.  1  is  inscribed 
i€po(f)dvTov,  seat  of  the  hierophant,  or  chief  priest  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.^  No.  2.  /epew?  'AvroXXwi/o?  ArjXiov,  priest  of  the  Delian 
Apollo.  No.  3.  Upem  II oo-etSwi/o?  ^vraXfjiiov,  priest  of  Poseidon,  the 
nourisher.  No.  4.  te/aew?  X.apLrcov  kol  'AprcyLttSo?  i'miTvpyLhia'^ 
'jrvp(f)6pov,  priest  of  the  Graces,  and  of  the  fire-bringing  Artemis  Epi- 
purgidia,  or  Hecate.^     No.  5.  i^rjyrjrov  e/c  evirarpihoiv  'x^etpoTopTjTou  viro 


^  This  word  is  also  found  written  6vr}-x6os, 
which  form,  though  doubtful,  is  retained 
by  Porson  in  his  edition  of  Photius,  pp.  96, 
689.  In  inscriptions  it  occurs  in  both 
forms.  An  altar  of  the  6vr)x6os  is  men- 
tioned in  Chandler's  inscription  respecting 
the  Erechtheum,  and  in  an  inscription 
given  by  Kangabe',  t.  i.  p.  53,  line  63.  Cf. 
Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  No.  160  (vol.  i. 
p.  281).     See  above,  p.  143,  note  \ 

'^  The  hierophant  may  be  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  Athenian  hierarchy.  Dion 
Chrysostom,  speaking  of  these  thrones, 
names  only  him  (ov  tov  Upo(^avTr]v  kcCi  tovs 


aXXovs  If  pels  dvayKT]  Kadi^fiv.  Orat.  xxxi- 
p.  348  (386,  Teubner) ;  and  he  is  generally 
named  first  in  inscriptions  (Boeckh,  C.  In. 
Gr.  Xo.  184  sq.  No.  li'O).  But  here  he  is 
the  third  on  the  right  hand  of  the  priest 
of  Dionysus,  who,  of  course,  Avas  the  chief 
personage  in  this  place.  See  Yischer,  in 
Schweitz.  Mus.  iii.  p.  37.  The  priests  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  appear  to  follow 
in  order  thus:  Hierophantes,  Daduchus, 
Hierokeryx,  and  the  eVt  /Sco/ioi.  C.  Inscr. 
No.  185. 

^  Or  perhaps  it  may  mean  of  the  sacri- 
ficial priest  of  Artemis  Epipyrgidia,  that 
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rov  B7]/jLou  Bca  ^lov,  the  expounder  chosen  for  life  by  the  people  from 
among  the  Eupatrids,  or  nobles. 

Compartment  C.  No.  1.  /epew?  TToiretSwi^o?  yaL7]6-)(^ov  kol  'Kpe-^Oeox;, 
seat  of  the  priest  of  earth-surrounding  Poseidon  and  Erechtheus.  2. 
fepew?  WpT€/iiSo^  Ko\aivLBo<;,  priest  of  Artemis  Kolainis.  3.  Upea)<i  Me\- 
TTOfjLevov  Aiovuaov  ef  ^vveiBMv,  priest  of  Dionysus  Melpomenos  of  the 
race  of  the  Euneidae.  4.  Bov^vyov  /epeo)?  At6«?  iv  HaWaSio),  priest  of 
Zeus  in  the  Palladium,  of  the  race  of  the  Bouzygae.  5.  lepeaxi  Ato? 
BovXa/oi;  Kal  'A^T/m?  BouXa/a?,  priest  of  Zeus  Boulaios,  or  the  coun- 
sellor, and  Athena  Boulaia. 

Compartment  D.  No.  1.  lepeco^  A«o9  Aio?  (sic)  awreipov  {(TWTripo<i) 
KOL  'A6r)ua<i  acoT€Lpa<;,  priest  of  Zeus  and  Athena  in  their  character  of 
saviours  or  defenders.  2.  l6peoi<^  ^Avrtvoov  ')(opeiov  e'/c  re^i^eiTwv,  priest  of 
Antinoiis  the  choral,  elected  from  the  artists.  3.  /e/aeo)?  'AttoXXwi/o? 
UaTpooov,  priest  of  Apollo  Patrons,  or  the  founder.  4.  i€p6co<i  Aiovvaou 
MeXTTOfiepou  eV  re^i^etrwi;,  priest  of  Dionysus  Melpomenos,  chosen  from 
among  the  artists.  5.  lepew^  ^vK\eia<i  kol  FAVvofjLLa<;,  priest  of  Eucleia 
and  Eunomia. 

Compartment  E.  No.  1.  t'epew?  ^Ao-kXtjitlov,  priest  of  Asclepius.  2. 
/e/)e&>9  Movacov,  priest  of  the  Muses.  3.  lepiox;  Aio?  <f)L\iov,  priest  of 
the  friendly  Zeus.  4.  Upeox;  BcoheKa  Oecov,  priest  of  the  Twelve  Gods. 
5.  (fiaiBwrov  (sic)  Ato?  ek  Ilet'crT;?,  seat  of  the  cleaner  of  the  statue  of 
Zeus  at  Pisa. 

Compartment  F.  No.  1.  tepeW  'AttoXXwi/o?  Avk7]ov,^  seat  of  the 
priest  of  the  Lycian  Apollo.  2.  (f)aiBvvrov  (sic)  A  to?  'OXvfiTriov  iv 
aarei,  cleaner  of  the  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens.  3.  lepecof; 
'AvaKwv  KOL  ripwo^  'ETnreyiov,  priest  of  the  Anakes,  or  Dioscuri,  and  of 
the  hero  Epitegius.  4.  lepecd^  ovpaviw;  Ne/iecreo)?,  priest  of  the  heavenly 
Nemesis.  5.  iepem  'Hcfyaiarovj  priest  of  Hephaestus. 
^  Compartment  G.  No.  1.  tepeto?  'AttoXXwi/o?  Ba<f)V7j(f)6pov,  seat  of  the 
priest  of  Apollo,  crowned  with  laurel.    2.  Upeco^  AvXtui/ew?  Awvvaov, 


oflBce  being  combined  with  the  priesthood  ^  This  seems  to  be  a  late  mode  of  spell- 


of  the  Graces. 


mg  AvKeiov. 
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priest  of  the  Aulonean  Dionysus.  3.  <epe«?  \L6o<^6pov,  priest  who 
carried  the  stone.  4.  tepeoo?  ^rjaeoi^;,  priest  of  Theseus  5.  t'epew?  Ato*? 
TeXelov  ^ov^vyov,  priest  of  Zeus  Teleios,  or  the  perfecter,  of  the  race  of 
the  Bouzygae.  6.  /epew?  AtJ/at^t/oo?  koI  ^^e/oe^arrT;?,  priest  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone. 

This  is  the  last  compartment  on  the  western  side  of  the  theatre,  and 
completes  the  number  of  thirty-three  seats,  counting  from  the  right  hand 
of  the  priest  of  Dionysus.  We  will  now  specify  those  that  remain  on 
his  left  hand ;  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned  those  of  Zeus  Polieus, 
and  of  the  Sacrificer,  who  sat  in  the  same  i:)emims  or  compartment  as 
the  priest  of  Dionysus. 

The  next  compartment  on  his  left,  which  we  will  mark  H,  has  only 
the  first  three  seats  remaining,  viz.  No.  1.  i€po/jLV7]/jiovo<i,  seat  of  the 
hieromnemon.  2.  lepio)^  kol  cip-^^Lepeax;  ^e^aarov  Kaicrapoii,  priest  and 
chief  priest  of  Augustus  Caesar.  3.  leplco^i  'ABpiavov  iXevdepalcLS  (sic), 
priest  of  Hadrian,  the  deliverer,  or  saviour.  Nos.  4  and  5  are  missing, 
and  also  the  first  four  of  the  next  compartment,  I.  No.  5  in  this  com- 
partment is  inscribed  noXe/xapp^of,  seat  of  the  polemarch. 

The  following  compartment,  K,  is  perfect.  The  first  four  thrones 
were  appropriated  to  thesmothetae,  having  each  the  inscription 
Sea-fioOirov.  The  thrones  of  the  remaining  two  thesmothetae  were 
probably  among  the  missing  ones.  The  last  seat.  No.  5,  in  this  com- 
partment is  inscribed  lepoKrjpvKo^;,  seat  of  the  holy  herald. 

The  thrones  of  the  next  compartment,  L,  are  entirely  gone ;  and  of 
the  following  one,  M,  only  the  last  three  remain :  viz.  No.  3.  tepew<? 
'A7roXXft)i/o9  ZcoaTTjpLov,  priest  of  Apollo  at  Zoster  ;  No.  4.  /epew?  'la/c- 
Xaywyov,  seat  of  the  priest  who  carried  the  image  of  lacchus,  or  infant 
Dionysus;  and  No.  5.  lepeco^  'AaKXyTVLov,  priest  of  Asclepius.  We 
must  observe  that  the  throne  of  the  priest  of  the  Zosterian  Apollo  was 
not  in  situ  when  the  theatre  was  excavated.  It  was  found  some  years 
before  the  excavation  was  begun,  in  1853,  in  what  is  called  the  metro- 
polis ;  but  as  it  evidently  belonged  to  the  theatre,  it  has  been  restored 

to  it.^ 

1  See  the  'Ephemeris'  for  18G2,  p.  218. 
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Of  the  six  thrones  which  filled  the  last  compartment  on  the  east,  N, 
only  the  first  three  remain.  They  are  inscribed  as  follows  :  No.  1. 
kpem  TTvpcjiSpov  ej  uKpoTrSXeo)^,  seat  of  the  sacrificial  priest  from  the 
Acropolis.  2.  lepico^  A^i/^ou  Kal  Xaplrcoi;,  koI  Tw/at;?,  priest  of  Demos 
and  the  Graces,  and  Kome.  3.  K-qpvKo^  iravayov^  koX  lepeox;,  seat  of  the 
all-holy  herald  and  priest. 

Besides  these  thrones,  which  still  remain  in  situ,  and  amount  to 
fifty  out  of  the  whole  number  of  sixty-seven,  there  are  some  further 
back  in  the  audience  part  of  the  theatre,  which  may  perhaps  have  been 
thrust  by  violence  from    the  first  row ;    though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  such  chairs  may  also  have  originally  stood  further  back.     In 
the  second  row,  immediately  behind  the  seats  of  the  sacrificer  and  of 
the  priest  of  Zeus   Polieus  :  1.  Sahovxov,  seat  of  the  torch-bearer  in 
the  mysteries.      2.  Upeco^  'AirSWayvo^  UvOlov,  seat  of  the  priest  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo.     Further  back  still,  and  scattered,  are  the  following  : 
3.  arpaTrjyov,  seat  of  the  strategus  (probably  the  aTparrjyo^  e^aireXeKv^, 
or  Pioman  prsetor).   4.  KnpvKo^;,  of  the  herald.    5.  Aioyevov^  evepyirov, 
throne  of  Diogenes,  a  benefactor.     And  cut  out  of  the  same  block  of 
marble,  6.  tepew?  WttoXov  eTrayvvfiov,  seat  of  the  priest  of  Attains,  the 
Mysian  king,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  tribe  Attalis.     7.  i€pia<;  (sic) 
'Xerjva^  'Advviov,  seat  of  a  priestess  of  Athena.     8.  Upem  'OXvfMirLa^; 
Nt/cr/9,  priest  of  Olympian  Victory.    9.  /BaaiXeo)^,  seat  of  the  archon  basil- 
eus.     10.  apxov[ro^  (imperfect),  probably  seat  of  the  archon  eponymous. 
These  thrones,  added  to  those  still  existing  in  the  first  circle,  make 
sixty,  leaving  only  seven  in  that  circle  to  be  accounted  for,  supposing 
that  all  these  at  the  back  had  originally  stood  there.     But,  as  we  have 
said,  some  of  them  may  possibly  occupy  their  original  places.     A  few 
inscriptions  may  also  be  traced  on   the  ordinary  stone  seats  of  the 
KolXov.     Among  those  that  may  still  be  deciphered  are  tepe/a?  'RXlov, 
priestess  of  the  Sun  :  .  .  Aiovvaov,  priest  of  Dionysus.     Also  Arjfir)- 
ipo^  and  MoipCiv,     These  may  have  been  the   seats  of  some  of   the 
smaller  or  provincial  hierarchy,  not  entitled  to  a  throne  in  the  proedria. 
We  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  that  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
some  of  the  inscriptions  which  do  not  speak  for  themselves. 
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We  find  in  them  two  exegetae  (A  4,  B  5).  The  exegetae,  in  this 
special  signification,  were  expounders  of  sacred  law  and  custom.  Be- 
sides the  two  here  mentioned,  we  also  hear  of  a  third,  of  the  race  of 
the  Eumolpids.^  Timaeus^  says  that  there  were  three,  and  calls  them 
all  TrvOo'xpVf^'roi,  or  declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  what  we  read  on  the  second  throne  of  an  exegetes 
chosen  by  the  people  for  life ;  unless,  indeed,  the  election  was  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Pythian  god.  The  Eupatrids  at  Athens,  like  the 
Patricians  at  Eome,  had  the  care  of  sacred  things,  with  which  they  had 
been  intrusted  by  Theseus.^  According  to  some  authorities  the  office 
of  exegetes  was  confined  entirely  to  the  race  of  the  Eumolpids.''  If 
that  was  the  case,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  using  the  word 
eviraTpihoiv  in  the  inscription  on  the  throne,  or  EvfioXTnBMv  in  the 
passage  from  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  In  the  latter  case,  if  they 
were  all  Eumolpids,  it  is  a  tautology ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  a  vague 
term  for  the  preciser  one  EvfioXTnBMv,  if  it  was  necessary  to  use  any 
definition  at  all.  From  what  we  can  gather  from  a  comparison  of  these 
inscriptions  and  passages,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  the  exe- 
getae being  all  Eupatrids,  one  was  named  by  the  Pythian  oracle,  one 
was  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  third  was  a  Eumolpid,  either 
claiming  the  office  hereditarily,  or  being  chosen  by  his  family.  The 
two  last  may  possibly  have  been  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  oracle, 
if  the  account  of  Timaeus  be  correct. 

In  compartment  B,  No.  3,  we  find  a  priest  of  Poseidon  with  the  epithet 
(f)vrdX/jbLo^,  or  the  nourisher.  Poseidon  was  the  god  of  humidity  in 
general,  one  of  the  principles  of  generation  and  growth.^  The  Artemis 
Epipyrgidia  mentioned  on  the  fourth  throne  of  this  compartment  is  the 
three-headed  Artemis  or  Hecate,  who  had  a  shrine  on  the  Acropolis,  near 
the  temple  of  Nike  Athena.   Pausanias  alludes  to  this  statue  and  name  in 

^  Mrjbeios,  6  Koi  f^rjyrjrrjs  f'^  Eu/xoXttiSo)!/ 
yevofifvos.  Vit.  X,  Orat.  t.  ix.  p.  352,  Reiske. 

**  Lex.  Platon.  in  voc. 

^  PUit.  Thes.  25.  An  exegetes  of  the 
Eupatrids  is  named  in  the  Corp.  Inscr. 
Graec.  No.  765 ;   an  exegetes  of  the  Eu- 


molpidse  in  No,  392. 

*  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities  in  Exe- 
getas  and  Eumolpida?. 

"  See  Plutarch,  Sympcs.  v.  8*,  and  viii.  8, 
pp.  688  and  914,  Reiske. 

Y  2 
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his  Corinthiaca, '  though  he  does  not  mention  her  in  his  description  of 
the  Athenian  Acropolis.     According  to  that  writer,  Alcamenes  was  the 
first  who  made  these  triple  images.     Siebelis,  in  a  note  on  this  place, 
thinks  that  iTnirvpyihla  is  equivalent  to  guardian  of  the  Acropolis, 
citing  the  dictum  of  Phavorinus  that  ir^pyo^  has  a  metaphorical  meaning 
of  AcTcf>a\€ia  and  cl>vXaKi^.     But  surely  Athena  was  the  proper  guardian 
of  the  Acropolis ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  epithet  eVtTrup- 
yihla  was  derived  from  the  statue  standing  on  a  small  tower,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  abutment  of  Cimon's   wall,    which   resembled   a   tower. 
And  the  preposition  eVl  seems  to  support  this  meaning,  whilst  it  is 
worse  than  superfluous  in  that  proposed  by  Siebelis.     We  often  find  the 
Graces  associated  with  other  deities.     The  group  here  mentioned  was 
probably  that  executed  by  Socrates  standing  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  when  we  come  to 

that  district. 

In  compartment  C,  No.  1,  we  find  Erechtheus  associated  with 
Poseidon,  and  both  having  a  common  priest.  We  have  adverted  to  this 
identification  in  chap.  ii.  (p.  36),  and  shall  have  to  speak  of  it  again 
when  we  come  to  describe  the  Erechtheium.  In  throne  No.  2  of  this 
compartment  we  find  the  epithet  KoXaivU  applied  to  Artemis,  under 
which  name  she  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes.'-  The  chief  seat  of  her 
worship  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Attic  deme  of  the  Myrrhinusii, 
where  there  was  an  ancient  wooden  image  (S6avov)  of  her.  Her  sur- 
name is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Colainos,  a  mythical  king  older 
than  Cecrops  and  a  descendant  of  Hermes,  who,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  built  a  temple  to  Artemis  Colainis.^  Myrrhinus  was  probably 
the  present  Meronda,  south-east  of  Athens  and  south  of  Brauron, 
where  an  inscription  was  found  in  which  the  temple  is  mentioned.* 
On  the  other  hand,  Euphronius,  cited  by  the  scholiast  on  the  '  Aves,' 
says  that  she  got  the  name  of  Colainis  at  Amarynthus  in  Euboea, 
because  Agamemnon  sacrificed  to  her  there  a  stump-horned  ram  {Kpiov 

1  ..   20  9  She  is  also  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  the 

«  oLevi  KoXaivis  oXV  'AKaXavOWApre-  comic  poet  Metagenes;  schol.  loc.  cit.  and 

fxis.-Ayes,  874.  Meineke,  p.  424. 

3  Scholia  in  Av.  873  ;  Tausan.  i.  31,  3.  *  Eoeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  100. 
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Kokov).  It  is  certain  that  there  was  at  that  place  a  famous  temple  and 
festival  of  Artemis;^  and  hence  she  was  called  also  Amarynthis,  or 
Amarysia.  This  last  was  the  name  of  a  festival  to  her  celebrated  at 
Athens ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  deme  of  the  Athmones,  the  modern 
Marusi,  where  was  found  an  inscription  in  very  ancient  characters 
indicating  the  boundary  of  the  temenos  of  the  Amarysian  Artemis.^ 
Before  quitting  this  inscription  we  will  observe  that  it  affords  an 
instance — and  we  shall  meet  with  several  more — that  the  priests  of  the 
Attic  domes  were  admitted  to  equal  honours  in  the  theatre  and  the 
Acropolis  with  those  of  the  capital.^ 

In  No.  3  of  the  same  compartment  we  meet  with  a  priest  of  Dionysus 
Melpomenos  of  the  race  of  the  Euneidae.  The  title  of  Melpomenos  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  explain.  The  Euneidae  were  one  of  those 
Attic  families  who  had  an  hereditary  right  to  certain  sacred  functions. 
They  were  the  prescriptive  citharoedi  in  solemn  festivals,  and  from  the 
inscription  on  this  throne  we  may  infer  that  a  priest  of  Dionysus 
Melpomenos  was  chosen  from  among  them.  They  were  said  to  be 
descended  from  Euneus,  son  of  Jason  arid  Hipsipyle,  and  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  Lemnos ;  but  how  they  came  to  settle  in  Attica  seems 
to  be  unknown.* 

The  Buzygae  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  the  next  seat,  No.  4, 
were  also  one  of  these  families  with  hereditary  rights.  The  founder  of 
it  was  an  Attic  hero  named  Epimenides,  who  first  yoked  oxen  to  the 
plough  under  the  tuition  of  Athena.  Hence  the  name  of  ^ov^vyv^f 
which  descended  to  his  successors.  The  Athenians  instituted  three 
sacred  ploughings :  one  at  Sciron,  another  on  the  Eharian  plain  near 
Eleusis,  and  a  third  under  the  Acropolis.  This  last,  called  Buzygia, 
seems  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Buzygae.  With  this  ofiice  they 
appear  to  have  united  the  priesthood  of  Zeus  at  the  Palladium.     An 


*  Strabo,  x.  448 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  38. 

2  Hesych.  in  'A/xapvo-ia ;  Paiisan.  i.  31,  3 ; 
Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

3  On  the  wall  of  the  Pinacotheca  in  the 
Propylcva  was  found  scratched  in  ill  writ- 
ten characters  of  the  second  century  of  our 


era  the  following  invocation  of  this  deity  : 
A€CnOINA       APT€MI       KO- 

AAINI.— i'<3ss,  Archiiol.  Aufs.  i.  120. 

■*  llarpocr.  and  Etym.  M.  in  voc. ;  schol. 
in  Iliad,  vii.  468,  &c. 
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inscription  records  that  a  priest  of  Zeus  at  the  Palladium,  the  same 
being  Buzyges,  dedicated  a  new  image  to  Pallas.^  Pericles  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  race  of  the  Buzygae.^ 

We  shall  see  from  an  inscription  on  another  throne  (compartment  G, 
No.  5),  that  a  Buzyges  was  also  priest  of  Zeus  Teleios,  or  the  perfecter. 
Of  the  Palladium  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  The  remaining  seat  in 
this  compartment  requires  no  explanation. 

Why  the  name  of  Zeus  should  have  been  repeated  on  the  first  throne 
of  the  next  compartment,  D,  we  are  unable  to  explain.     Sacrifices  were 
made  to  Zeus  Soter  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.^     We  here  find  Zeus 
and  Athena  again  united  as  protecting  deities  of  the  city,  and  served 
by  the  same  priest.     x\s  father  and  daughter,  they  were  always  insepa- 
rably connected.     Pindar  described  her  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  Zeus  and  receiving  his  commands  to  the  gods.*     The  deification  of 
Hadrian's  favourite,  Antinoiis,  whose  priest  occupied  the  next  throne  in 
this  compartment,  is  well  known.     Pausanias  describes  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  him  at  Mantineia,  and  says  that  the  pictures  and  statues  of 
him  generally  resembled  Dionysus.^     Hence  the  epithet  x^p^^o^;,  which 
was  also  proper  to  the  wine  god.^     We  see,  also,  that  his  priest  was 
chosen  e/c  rexvenwv  {je-xyLToiv),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  priest  of 
Dionysus  Melpomenos  in  the  same  compartment.  No.  4.     The  ol  irepl 
Tov  Aiovvaov  rexi^'i^Tai'  were  the   artists   connected  with  the   theatre, 
artifices  scenici,  musicians,  singers,  actors,  and  so  forth,  who  appear  to 
have  been  enrolled  in  a  guild  or  corporation  called  (TvpoBo<i  rexvLrwu. 
A  long  inscription  records  their  erecting  a  sanctuary  at  Eleusis.'     It 
may  be  inferred  from  the  inscription  on  the  throne  that  from  among 


^  Corp.  Inscr.  Grsec.  No.  491. 

*  See  Plut.  Conj.  Prsecepta,  p.  544, 
Reiske ;  Aristid.  Orat.  in  Min.  t.  i.  p.  13 ; 
Orat.  in  Plat.  t.  ii.  p.  130,  and  scholia 
(Jebb). 

'  Lysias,  Euandr.  Docim.  p.  790,  Reiske ; 
cf.  Plut.  Demosth.  27. 

*  Aristid.  Orat.  in  Min.  t.  i.  p.  9  and  10 ; 
Pind.  Frag.  Incert.  Ixxviii.  t.  iii.  p.  119, 


Heyne. 

^  lib.  viii.  9,  4.  From  the  same  passage 
it  appears  that  Pausanias  was  contemporary 
with  him,  since  he  observes  that  he  had 
never  seen  him  alive. 

^  Pint.  De  ira  cohib.  t.  vii.  p.  811,  Reiske ; 
of.  Sympos.  lib.  i.  Q.  v.  p.  465. 

'  Rangab^,  Ant.  Helleniques,  t.  ii.  p. 
436  sq.    See  above,  p.  250,  note  *. 
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this  body  was  chosen  a  priest  of  the  god  who  was  their  especial  patron.^ 
Of  the  remaining  seats  in  this  compartment  we  may  only  remark  of 
the  fifth,  that  a  priest  of  Eucleia  and  Eunomia  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions.  We  have  already  noticed  a  temple  of  Eucleia 
in  the  agora,  near  the  Eleusinium  (supra,  p.  225).  Eunomia,  one  of 
the  Horse,  appears  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Athens  along  with  her 
sisters  Thallo  and  Carpo ;  but  little  seems  to  be  known  about  her.  To 
Thallo  were  accorded  the  same  honours  as  to  Pandrosos.^ 

Of  the  priest  of  the  Muses,  to  whom  the  second  throne  of  the  next 
compartment,  E,  was  appropriated,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  precise 
account.  The  Muses  had  temples  on  the  Ilissus  and  in  the  Academy  ; 
the  hill  called  Museium  was  dedicated  to  them,  and  in  every  school 
was  a  place  containing  "images  of  them.^  Thus  they  were  perhaps  even 
more  popular  than  the  Graces.  The  epithet  of  </)/X.io?  applied  to  Zeus 
on  throne  No.  3  is  equivalent  to  eraipdo<^,  and  characterizes  him  as  the 
god  of  friendship  and  good  fellowship.*  In  this  character  he  is  found 
represented  with  the  attributes  of  Dionysus ;  and  Pausanias  describes 
an  image  of  him  in  which  he  had  on  cothurni,  and  held  in  one  hand  a 
cup,  in  the  other  a  thyrsus,  on  the  top  of  which,  however,  sat  an  eagle.^ 
The  word  (f>aihvvTi]^,  which  we  find  inscribed  on  throne  No.  5  of  this 
compartment,  occurs  only  in  inscriptions  ;  in  codices  it  is  always  written 
<^at8/owT7i9.  We  find  the  form  (^aihyvrr^^  again  on  throne  No.  2,  com- 
partment F;  also  in  an  inscription  contained  in  the  Athenian  Philistor*^ 
— o  <paSvvT^^  Tolv  Oeolv-  and  in  another  in  Boeckh's  'Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Grsecarum,'  where  the  editor  would  insert  a  /?;'  and  in  spite  of 
these  repeated  instances,  it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  stone-cutter.  The 
Eleans  conferred  upon  the  descendants  of  Pheidias  the  care  of  cleansing 
the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  whence  they  were  called  ^ai^pwrai 
Before  beginning  the  task,  they  sacrificed  to  Athena  Ergane.     As  the 

eVaipf  tos  oTi  Trdvras  av6pa>Trovs  ^vvdyei  koI 
/SouXcTai  flvai  dWrjXois  (jiiXiovi.  Dio 
Chrys.  Orat.  i.  p.  9  (Teub.) ;  cf.  Orat.  xii. 
p.  237. 

^  Pans.  viii.  31,  2. 

«  t.  ii.  238,  line  13.  '  No.  446. 


1  Cf.  Polyb.  xvi.  21,  8  (t.  iii.  p.  299). 

^  Pausan.  ix.  35,  1. 

3  iEschin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  35,  Reiske,  and 

scholia. 

*  See  his  attributes  described  in  Arist- 
ides,  Orat.  i.  in  Jov«m,  end  :   (^iXios  8f  koL 
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descendants  of  Pheidias  they  would  be  entitled  to  much  honour  at 
Athens,  and  hence  the  throne  assigned  to  them  in  the  proedria.  Was  the 
Phaidryntes  of  the  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens  (F,  No.  2)  of  the 
same  family  ?  It  would  seem  not,  as  in  that  case  it  would  hardly  have 
been  necessary  to  provide  a  separate  throne  for  him.  The  statue  at 
Athens  was  dedicated  by  Hadrian  (see  above,  p.  276),  and  therefore 
must  have  been  a  recent  one  ;  and  though  the  descendants  of  Pheidias 
may  have  been  equal  to  the  mere  technical  detail  of  cleansing  a  statue, 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  able  to  make  one.  The  statue  of 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon  being,  like  those  of  Zeus  just  mentioned, 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  would  also,  we  may  presume,  require  a  Phai- 
dryntes, but  we  do  not  find  a  throne  for  one  in  the  theatre.  The 
cleaners  of  this  statue  appear  to  have  been  called  Praxiergidae,  who 
also  clothed  the  primitive  statue  {^oavov)  of  Athena  Polias  at  the 
festival  called  Plynteria.^ 

"Who  the  hero  Epitegios  may  have  been,  coupled  with  the  Anaces  or 
Dioscuri  on  the  third  throne  of  compartment  F,  we  are  unable  to 
explain.  With  regard  to  throne  No.  4,  set  apart  for  the  priest  of  the 
heavenly  Nemesis,  we  may  observe  that  the  Attic  deme  Khamnus  was 
celebrated  for  her  worship,  and  that  the  statue  of  her  there  was  the 
work  of  Pheidias ;  ^  but  he  allowed  his  beloved  Agoracritus,  the  Parian, 
to  put  his  name  upon  it.  This  is  the  name  of  the  artist,  according  to 
Pliny,^  who  says  that  the  statue  was  first  meant  for  a  Venus,  but  after- 
wards called  Nemesis.  The  Athenians  seem  sometimes  to  have  con- 
sidered Erechtheus  as  her  son,"^  and  as  having  founded  her  worship. 
She  was  thought  to  be  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
having  risen  like  Aphrodite  from  the  sea,  she  was  sometimes  con- 
founded with  her,  for  Suidas  says^  that  Nemesis  was  first  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  that  goddess. 

Of  the  six  seats  in  the  last  compartment  on  the  west,  G,  No.  1,  is 
inscribed  to  the  priest  of  Apollo  the  laurel-bearer.     The  story  runs 


^  riut.  Alcib.  34  ;  Hcsych.  ;  voc.  Upa- 
^lepyi'Sai. 

*  Tausan.  i.  3'^  2,  sq. 


^  H.  N.  xxxvi.  s.  17. 

*  Phot.  Lex.  voc.  Pafivovaui  Nf'fif  trty. 

^  voc.  'Pafivovcrla. 
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that  Apollo,  after  slaying  the  Python,  crowned  himself  with  laurel.^ 
This  title  does  not  often  appear,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ;^  and 
there  was  a  hajyvqcpopelov,  or  fane  of  Apollo  Daphnephorus  at  Phyle,  if 
we  should  not  rather  read  Phlya.^  With  regard  to  Dionysus  Auloneus, 
throne  No.  2,  this  is,  we  believe,  the  only  instance  in  which  that  epithet 
occurs.  There  was  a  place  called  Aulon,*  in  the  district  of  Laurium, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
The  form  av\(ov€v<;,  however,  can  hardly  come  from  anything  else.  We 
have  already  seen  several  instances,  and  we  shall  meet  with  more,  of 
rural  priests  being  admitted  to  the  same  honours  as  the  metropolitan. 
Such  were  the  priests  of  Artemis  at  Myrrhinus,  of  Nemesis  at  Ehamnus, 
and  apparently  also  the  Apollo  just  mentioned  at  Phyle.  Of  the  stone- 
bearer  who  occupied  throne  No.  3  in  this  compartment  we  can  give  no 
account.  He  probably  bore  a  sacred  stone  in  some  procession.  In  seat 
No.  5  one  of  the  Buzyga?  again  appears  as  the  priest  of  Zeus  Teleios, 
or  the  perfecter.  In  a  more  special  sense  this  epithet  referred  to  Zeus 
as  bringing  marriage  to  a  happy  conclusion.^  Plutarch,  in  his  '  Con- 
jugal Precepts,'  after  mentioning  the  three  sacred  ploughings  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded  when  explaining  the  inscription  on  the  throne 
of  the  priest  of  Zeus  in  the  Palladium,*^  adds  :  "But  of  all  these  the 
most  sacred  is  the  marriage  ploughing  for  the  sake  of  children."' 
Whence  we  may  infer,  as  Otto  Jahn  observes,^  that  this  priest  was  also 
concerned  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  The  other  seats  in  this  com- 
partment require  no  explanation. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  left  hand  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  we  find 
in  compartment  H,  No.  1,  the  seat  of  a  hieromnemon.  The  hiero- 
mnemones,  according  to  Plutarch,''  were  priests  of  Poseidon.  The  Am- 
phictyonic  Assembly,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  176),  continued  to 


^  Tertull.  De  Corona,  7  ;  supra,  p.  217. 
'  In  Them.  15. 
3  Athen.  x.  24. 

*  Bekk.    An.    Gr.    p.   206;    iEsch.   c. 
Tim  arch. 
■'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  973. 
^  Supra,  p.  325. 


^  Tovrav  be  navTutv  tfporaros  iariv  6 
yafiyjXios  (rnopos  Koi  aporos  iiri  Tracdav 
TCKvoiad. — t.  vi.  p.  544,  Reiske. 

*  Nuove  memorie  dell'  Instituto,  1865, 
p.  5,  n.  5. 

^  Sympos.  vii.  p.  914,  Reiske. 
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exist  in  the  time  of  the  Anton ines.  From  the  inscription  on  No.  2  it 
would  appear  that  Augustus  Caesar  had  a  chief  priest,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  he  had  many  shrines  in  Attica.  The  priest  mentioned 
here  was  probably  he  who  ministered  at  the  temple  of  Koma  and 
Augustus  on  the  Acropolis,  which  we  shall  have  to  describe  further  on, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  this  office  he  was  arch-priest  over  the  others.  On 
the  next  seat,  No".  3,  we  find  Hadrian  with  the  title  of  ekevOepaiw^, 
apparently  for  iXevOepeo)^,  genitive  of  'EXevOepev^,  the  stone-cutter 
having  followed  the  pronunciation  of  the  ai  like  e.^  But  this  would 
identify  Hadrian  with  Dionysus  as  springing  from  Eleutherae;  whereas 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  meant  for  iXevdepiov,  the  saviour  or 
deliverer,  an  epithet  of  Zeus  as  well  as  ot  Dionysus.  Had  'EXeu- 
^e/)ev9,  the  gentile  name  of  a  citizen  of  Eleutherae,  now  come  to  be 
confounded  with  iXevdipLo^?  AVhich  it  probably  might,  from  both 
being  epithets  of  Dionysus. 

The  following  inscriptions  down  to  that  on  throne  No.  3,  M,  require 
no  explanation ;  for  of  the  hieroceryx  at  No.  5,  K,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  when  treating  of  the  ceryx  panages.  The  Apollo  mentioned 
on  No.  3,  M,  with  the  title  of  Zosterius,  was  the  god  who  had  a  shrine 
at  Cape  Zoster,  a  promontory  midway  between  Sunium  and  Phalerum. 
Its  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Leto  having  there  loosed  her 
girdle  in  preparing  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  which  however 
did  not  happen  at  this  place.  But  Leto  and  her  offspring  had  an  altar 
here ;  and  there  was  also  another  to  Athena,  who  has  sometimes  the  same 
surname.  Thus,  in  an  ancient  inscription  found  in  the  wall  of  a  modern 
substruction  in  the  Erechtheium  relating  to  loans  from  different  temples, 
we  find:  'Xdr^vaia^  Zw(TrrjpLa<^?  Another  form  of  the  adjective  was 
Zostrius  (ZwaTpio^).^  Euripides  was  pyrphorus  {7rvp(j)6po^) — that  is,  the 
sacrificial  priest  at  the  altar  of  Apollo  Zosterius.*  Conspicuous  head- 
lands were  generally  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  some  deity.  We  need 
only  further  remark  that  this  is  another  instance  of  the  honour  paid  to 

*  Which  is  the  modern  pronunciation.  '  Etym.  M.  voc.  Cf^ar^p ;  cf.  Bekk.  An. 

Geldart,  Mod.  Greek  Language,  p.  25.  Grwc.  p.  261,  &c. 

2   Ap.  Rangabe',  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  No.  ■•  Anon,  life  prefixed  to  his  works. 

2253,  line  23,  p.  945. 
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provincial  priests.  Of  the  lacchagogos  (No.  4)  we  have  already  spoken 
when  describing  the  temple  of  Demeter,  near  the  Peiraic  Gate.  The 
inscription  on  the  fifth  chair,  which  has  by  some  been  read  tepew? 
' Xa-Kkr^irlov,  is  imperfect,  thus  ■} 

l€P€nZ 

AZ  KAinOY 

11  flOC. 

We  have  already  had  a  priest  of  Asclepius,  E,  No.  1,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  should  have  been  two  thrones  for  the  priests  of  so 
subordinate  a  deity.  Nor  do  the  letters  as  they  exist  form  the  name  of 
that  god.  The  fragment  of  the  word  ijpwo?  underneath  is  evidently  of 
a  much  older  period ;  still,  as  it  has  been  left,  we  must  infer  that  it  was 
meant  to  apply  to  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne;  and  the  god 
Asclepius  would  hardly  have  been  called  a  hero,  not  at  least  in  the 
later  times,  though  Homer  seems  to  have  considered  him  a  mortal. 
The  throne,  therefore,  probably  belonged  to  the  priest  of  some  deified 
hero,  whose  name  we  cannot  decipher.  This  throne,  as  well  as  some 
others,  appears  to  have  been  covered  by  the  Turks  with  lime  or  plaster, 
a  common  way  of  obliterating  inscriptions  among  that  people.^ 

The  '7rvp(f)6po<;  (N  1),  as  we  have  already  observed  under  M  3,  was 
the  sacrificial  priest.^  But  may  we  not  surmise  that  as  this  one  is 
designated  as  belonging  to  the  Acropolis,  he  may  have  brought  the  fire 
for  the  sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  from  that  which  eternally  burnt  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  ?  The  inscription  on  the  next  throne,  recording 
a  priest  of  Demos,  the  Graces,  and  Rome,  may  probably  have  allusion 
to  the  temple  of  Eome  on  the  Acropolis  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. From  an  inscription*  we  learn  that  Eome,  as  a  deity,  was 
associated  with  Augustus  in  a  sanctuary  on  the  Acropolis.  M.  Rouso- 
poulos  thinks  that  the  whole  is  typical  of  the  thankfulness  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  favours  received  by  the  demos  from  Rome ;  referring 
for  the  idea  of  the  Charites,  as  representing  Gratitude,  to  Aristotle,  Eth. 

^  See  Athenian  *  Epherneris,'  1862,  p.  157.       '  Phot.  Lex.  in  voc. 


Ephemeris,  loc.  cit. 


Corp.  Inscr.  Gra;c.  No.  178. 
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Nicom.  V.  8.  Of  the  deification  of  the  Demos,  and  its  union  with  the 
Graces,  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  194)  when  treating  of  the  Peirseeus, 
as  described  by  Pausanias.  Seat  No.  3  is  appropriated  to  the  all-holy 
herald  and  priest.  We  have  already  had  two  other  heralds,  viz.  the 
lepoKtjpv^  (K  5),  and  simply,  the  herald  (scattered  thrones,  No.  4).  The 
last  no  doubt  was  the  state,  or  political  herald,  and  the  hieroceryx,  the 
herald  of  the  mysteries,  or  of  the  mystae.^  But  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  this  last  the  Kripv^  iravayri^.  There  is  the  difference,  indeed, 
that  the  iravayr]^  is  also  characterized  as  a  priest,  which  the  i€poK^]pvS 
is  not ;  and  Pollux  ^  mentions  them  separately  from  K-qpyKe^  as  ministers 
in  the  mysteries,  but  he  does  not  explain  in  what  the  difi'erence  consisted. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general  of  the  seats  in  situ  on  the  left  or 
eastern  side  of  the  theatre,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were 
assigned  to  civil  magistrates,  as  the  thesmothetse,  polemarch,  &c., 
while  the  right  side  of  the  circle  was  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
hierarchy.  Let  us  observe  that  we  find  no  throne  of  the  eponymous 
archon,  unless  indeed  it  be  No.  10  among  those  not  remaining  in  situ 
(supra,  p.  322).  Even  the  thrones  of  the  priests  of  Augustus  and 
Hadrian,  on  the  left  side,  partake  as  much  of  a  political  as  of  a  religious 
character. 

Of  the  scattered  seats,  we  are  unable  to  explain  who  was  the 
Dio^-enes  mentioned  as  a  benefactor  in  the  inscription  No.  5.  May  he 
not  have  been  the  founder  of  the  gymnasium  called  Diogeneium,  to 
which  we  have  before  adverted  (supra,  p.  258)  ?  That  on  No.  7  relating 
to  a  priestess  of  Athena  is  also  perplexing.  What  is  the  genitive 
'A6r]viov?  Yischer^  translates  :  seat  of  the  priestess  Athena  Athenion, 
thinking  that  it  was  appropriated  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  this  particular 
lady  called  Athenion  ;  and  states  that  her  name  also  occurs,  as  priestess 
of  Athena,  on  the  base  of  a  statue  to  one  Claudius  Atticus.  But,  first, 
is  it  probable  that  a  seat  of  honour  would  be  assigned  to  a  particular 
individual,  and  not  to  the  holder  of  the  office  in  general  ?  There  is  no 
example  of  such  a  thing   among  the   sixty  thrones  which   we    have 


^  6  t5)V  Mva-rav  ^V^^.— Xenoph.  Hell, 
ii.  4,  20. 


^  lib.  i.  s.  35. 

•''  Ncues  Schwcitz.  Miis.  p.  GO. 
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examined.  That  the  names  of  the  priestesses  of  Athena  Polias  some- 
times appear  in  inscriptions  when  used  to  denote  an  epoch  we  know, 
as  in  the  following  found  upon  the  Acropolis  :  eVt  i€p6ia<;  'AXe^uvSpa<;  rf/? 
Aeoi/To?  EK  XoXkeiBcov.^  But  that  is  a  difi"erent  thing  from  putting  the 
name  of  an  individual  on  an  official  chair.  Again,  is  Athenion  really 
a  female  name  ?  and  if  it  is,  how  can  it  have  a  genitive  'Adrjviov  ?  It  is 
probably  a  blunder.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  seat  is  very  difi'erent 
from  the  rest,  being  adorned  with  Gorgons'  heads  and  snakes,  and 
Dr.  Vischer  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Kumanudes,  that  it  has  been 
brought  into  the  theatre  from  some  other  place.  The  Olympia  Nike 
(No.  8)  refers  probably  to  some  Victory  at  Olympia,  to  which  deity  there 
were  several  altars  there.  Thus,  she  had  an  altar  at  Olympia  in  con- 
junction with  Zeu?  KaOdpcTLo^,  or  the  purifier ;  another  erected  by  the 
Messenians  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  Spartans  at  Sphacteria, 
when  the  Athenians  also  erected  one  in  the  Acropolis  ;  and  one  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Nike  Apteros  at  Athens,  an  anathema  of  the  Mantineans.^  It 
may  probably  have  been  the  priest  of  one  of  these  two  last,  to  whom  the 
seat  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  was  assigned.  As  the  Olympic  contests 
were  open  to  all  Greece,  and  as  the  prizes  had  often  been  carried  off"  by 
Athenians,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  priest  of  Olympic  Victory 
should  have  been  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  Athenian  theatre. 
M.  Eousopoulos  thinks  ^  tliat  it  was  the  seat  of  the  priest  appointed  to 
receive  the  Olympic  visitors ;  but  it  should  be  shown  that  there  was 
such  an  office,  and  the  words  of  the  inscription  yield  no  such  meaning. 

With  respect  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  ordinary  seats  of  the  koTKov, 
we  need  only  say  a  few  words  respecting  that  of  the  jpriestess  of  the 
Sun.  AVe  are  not  aware  that  such  a  priestess  is  mentioned  anywhere 
else,  or  indeed  that  female  priests  were  attached  to  male  deities,  though 
we  hear  of  a  priest  of  Helios.  Harpocration  says  (voc.  crKipov)  that  in 
the  festival  called  aKipa,  the  priestess  of  Athena,  the  priest  of  Poseidon, 
and  the  priest  of  Helios,  walked  under  a  canopy  from  the  Acropolis  to 
a  place  called  Sciron,  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.*     The  canopy 


*  Ap.  Beule,  Acroi\  d'Atlienes,  t.  i.  p.  32-i. 

3  Pausan.  iv.  26,  1 ;  v.  14,  6,  and  26,  1  and  5. 


3  Ephemeris,  1862,  p.  100. 
*  Pausan.  i.  36,  3. 
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was  borne  by  the  Eteobutadse ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  priestess 
who  walked  under  it  was  the  priestess  of  Athena  Polias.  It  was  pro- 
bably to  this  priest  of  the  Sun  that  the  inscription  refers  ;  for  it  is 
written  in  indistinct  characters/  and  lepem  may  have  been  mistaken 

for  iepeia<i. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  in  Appendix  II.  that  the  dramatic 
contests  must  have  existed  at  least  till  the  times  of  the  Antonines,  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from  a  marble  base  inscribed  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  son  of  Antoninus/  found  on  the  western  side  of  the  theatre. 
Dr.  Wordsworth  ^  has  drawn  the  same  conclusion  from  some  inscriptions 
relating  to  choragic  victories,  cut  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  near  the  cave, 
the  characters  in  which  they  are  engraved  being  of  a  late  Koman  period. 
The  same  arrangement  of  the  theatre  which  we  see  at  present  must  have 
existed  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  Attic  paganism  must  have  still  continued  to 
flourish  in  full  vigour.  The  priest  of  Dionysus,  the  hierophant  and 
other  priests  connected  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  priest  of 
Poseidon  Erechtheus,  the  interpreters  appointed  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
the  ancient  priestly  families  of  the  Buzygae  and  Euneidae,  have  still 
their  appointed  seats,  attesting  the  existence  of  their  functions.  We 
may  infer,  also,  that  some  of  the  great  political  magistrates,  as  the 
archons,  the  thesmothetse,  &c.,  still  nominally  existed,  though  their  func- 
tions could  have  been  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  their  former  ones. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  kolXov,  or  audience  part  of  the 
theatre,  is  divided  into  thirteen  /cep/c/Se?  or  cunei,  each  of  which  appears 
to  have  had  a  statue  of  Hadrian.  On  a  pediment  in  the  centre  cuneus, 
which  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  these  statues,  there  is  no  record 
that  it  was  erected  by  a  tribe,  as  there  is  on  the  other  pediments,  and 
this  may  aff'ord  another  argument  that  the  theatre  was  laid  out  before 
the  thirteenth  tribe  was  created.  It  was  probably  in  this  central  place 
that  Hadrian,  having  finished  and  dedicated  the  Olympium,  celebrated, 

^   afivbpa  txova-i  ra  ypafifxara. — Ephe-  '  Ephemeris,  June  1863,  p.  271. 

meris,  1862,  p.  163.    I  did  not  observe  the  '  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  77  (od.  1869). 

inscription  myself. 
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in  Attic  attire,^  the  Dionysiac  festival,  and  beheld  the  dramatic  contests. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  previously  been  archon  at  Athens  in  a.u.c.  865 
(a.d.  112),  five  years  before  he  had  attained  the  imperial  dignity  (supra, 
p.  172),  and  that  he  now  again  took  the  office  of  archon  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  Dionysia.  On  this  subject  the  words  of  Dion  Cassius, 
or  his  epitomator,  are  ambiguous.^  Some  have  thought  that  Hadrian 
must  now  have  had  a  second  archonship,  because,  as  the  direction  of  the 
Dionysia  and  Thargelia  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  archon,  he 
would  otherwise  have  deprived  the  true  archon  of  the  honour  of  being 
agonothetes :  which  Spartianus  tells  us  Hadrian  was  on  this  occa- 
sion. Let  us  further  observe  that  this  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  confirms 
what  we  have  just  observed  respecting  the  at  least  nominal  continuance 
of  the  Athenian  constitution ;  and  indeed  Gallienus  was  archon  at  Athens 
more  than  a  century  afterwards.^  But  we  have  already  touched  upon 
this  subject,  and  only  revert  to  it  because  the  excavation  of  the  theatre 
has  brought  to  light  ocular  proofs  of  the  testimony  of  historians.^ 

The  seats  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  koIXov  are  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock;  the  others  were  made  of  Peiraic  limestone,  which 
accounts  for  their  disappearance.^  We  have  already  observed  (supra, 
p.  83)  that  the  men  were  seated  separately  from   the  women,  and  it 


^  iv  Tj]  ia-drJTi  t/J  fTrix^ptw-  — Dion 
Cassius,  Ixix.  16. 

^  TTjv  pLcyla-Trfv  Trap'  avTots  ap^fjv  ap^as. — 
Ibid.  Where  Casaubon  translates  apxrju 
ap^asy  *  cum  magistratum  cepisset ;'  Salma- 
sius,  '  cum  magistratum  gessisset.'  It  is 
said  that  an  ex-archonship  would  not  have 
given  him  the  right  to  be  agonothetes, 
and  that  Hadrian's  being  dressed  in  the 
national  costume  obviously  means  the 
archon's  dress.  See  Casaubon's  note  on 
Spartian.  Adrian,  o.  13,  Hist.  Aug.  t.  i. 
p.  122,  where  several  examples  are  ad- 
duced of  the  use  of  the  aorist  in  a  perfect- 
present  sense  for  dpxfjv  apxaV'  But  see 
also  there  the  note  of  Salmasius.  And 
it    must    be    confessed  that    Spartianus 


mentions  only  one  archonship — Athenis 
archon  fuit,  c.  19;  not,  lis  fuit.  And 
a  second  archonship  would  have  been  a 
greater  violation  of  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution than  Hadrian's  usurj)ing  the  func- 
tions of  the  archon  as  agonothetes.  This 
might  have  been  conceded  to  him  on  the 
strength  of  his  former  archonship;  and 
especially  the  imperial  power  would  not 
have  been  questioned,  and  the  assumption 
of  the  dress  would  only  have  been  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  temporary  re- 
sumption of  the  office. 

^  Treb.  PoUio,  Gallieni  duo,  c.  11. 

*  See  above,  p.  176. 

^  See  account  of  the  excavation  in 
Neues  Schweitzer.  Museum,  1863. 
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also  appears  that  the  female  citizens  sat  apart  from  the  Hetairae ;  not 
so  much,  however,  because  the  latter  were  regarded  with  abhorrence  on 
account  of  their  immorality-for  in  that  case  why  should  they  have  been 
admitted  to  the  theatre  at  all?— as  because  they  belonged  to  the  servile 
class.^    Foreigners,  or  at  all  events  female  foreigners,  appear  from  some 
lines  of  the  TwaiKOKpaTca  of  Alexis,^  to  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the 
end  or  side  cunei,  whence  of  course  there  would  not  have  been  so  good 
a  view  of  the  stage  as  from  the  centre.     Only  nineteen  rows  of  the 
lower  seats  can  now  be  traced,  and  those  are  imperfect.     The  height  of 
the  seats  is  about  1  ft.  2  in. ;  their  horizontal  breadth  about  2  ft.  8  in. 
In  this  breadth  is  an  excavation  or  depressed  place,  for  the  feet  of  those 
in  the  row  above.     The  two  lowest  rows  are  rather  broader  than  the 
others.    The  stairs  which  divide  the  seats  into  cunei  are  about  2  ft.  4  in. 
broad.     There  are  traces  of  only  one  broad  diazoma,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  ascent  towards  the  summit  of  the  theatre,  as  represented  in  the 
coin.     In  the  lower  part  of  the  koiXov,  rather  to  the  east  of  the  centre, 
was  found  the  inscription,  evidently  of  the  Byzantine  times,  AI0O- 
KwHwN   O,    i.e.    apparently   XiSoKOTrtov    6po^,   or    boundary   of    the 
quarriers.     Hence  this  eastern  side  of  the  theatre  would  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  a  stone  quarry ;  a  fact  which  would  account  for  its  having 
been  more  destroyed  than  the  western.     The  inference  is  strengthened 
by  the  discovery  of  a  limekiln  at  this  part. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  koIXov  belongs  to  the  original 
construction.  The  wall  which  bounds  it  on  the  west  is  still  preserved. 
The  upper  part  of  it,  above  the  diazoma,  trending  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  towards  the  grotto,  is  of  a  later  date.  Just  above  the  diazoma, 
a  little  to  the  west,  or  left,  of  the  centre,  are  bases  for  seats  formed  of 
large  bricks.  Similar  appearances  may  be  observed  at  the  west  wall, 
and  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  what  remains  of  the  east  wall.  Quite 
up  to  the  grotto  are  seats  or  steps  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  theatre,  not  however  exactly  in  its  centre,  as 


oiore  ras  yvvaiKas  Koi  tovs  avbpas  x^P^^ 
Kae^CfaOai  Kai  ras  haipas  x'^P'S  twi/ 
(\€v6epa)v.—^cho\.  ad  Aristoph.  Eccles.  22. 


2  'Evravda  irepl  ttjv  iaxaTrjv  8ei  KfpKiba 
vfias  Kadi^ovaas  Bfoipelv  cjs  $evas. 

Apud  Polluc.  ix.  44. 
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Leake  ^  and  other  topographers  have  described  it,  but  some  way  to  the 
east  of  it,  is  the  grotto  or  cavern  which  was  converted  into  the  choragic 
MONUMENT  OF  Thrasyllus.     It  is  alludcd  to  by  Pausanias  only  in  a  few 
passing  words.^     The  cavern  itself,  like  others  on  the  Acropolis,  is  pro- 
bably Pelasgic.     We  learn  from  Plutarch  that  Nicias  converted  it  into 
a  shrine  or  temple.^    At  a  later  period,  in  the  archonship  of  Ne^echmus, 
B.C.  320,  Thrasyllus  made  it  into  a  choragic  monument.     In  the  Byzan- 
tine times  it  was  converted  into  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  under  the  title 
of  Panaghia  Spilotissa,  or  Our  Lady  of  the  Grotto.    About  two  centuries 
ago,  when  Wheler  saw  it,  and  even  a  century  later,  when  visited  by 
Stuart,  the  facade  of  the  little  temple  appears  to  have  been  perfect; 
and  both  have  given  views  of  it.    It  consisted  of  a  plain  wall  with  three 
pilasters,  and  an  architrave  with  inscriptions.     We  may,  however,  note 
some  diiferences  in  the  views  of  it  as  given  by  those  travellers.    Wheler 
places  the  door  on  the  east  side  of  the  facade,  and  indicates  no  window ; 
which  indeed  it  is  just  possible  may  have  been  made  after  his  time ; 
whilst  Stuart  places  the  door  on  the  west  side,  and  adds  a  small  window 
over  it.     The  wall,  however,  and  consequently  the  door  and  window, 
appear  to  have  been  made  when  the  cavern  was  converted  into  a  church. 
In  ancient  times  the  front  seems  to  have  been  open,  but  the  pilasters 
and  architrave  were  there.     In  the  middle  of  the  architrave  were  three 
steps,  and  on  the  top  of  them  a  sitting  figure,  clothed,  according  to 
Stuart,  in  a  lion's  skin.*     The  figure  was  without  head  and  arms  in  the 
time  of  Wheler.     The  head  had  no  doubt  been  cut  ofi"  centuries  before 
probably  by  the  Christian  iconoclasts ;  who  perhaps  defaced  in  the  same 
barbarous  manner  the  figures  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon.     Wheler  ventures  no  opinion  about  the  figure,  and  does  not 
even  indicate  whether  it  is  male  or  female.    Stuart  called  it  a  female 
and  supplied  in  his  cut  a  female  head ;  taking  it  to  be  a  personification 
either  of  the  deme  Deceleia  or  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.     It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  and 
has  been  recognised  as  a  statue  of  Dionysus.     It  is  indeed  surprising 


'  vol.  i.  p.  188. 
'^  Alu)vc,  p.  308. 


^  Pint,  in  Nic.  3. 
*  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 
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that  Stuart  should  have  taken  it  to  represent  a  female,  for  there  are  not 
the  slightest  indications  of  the  female  bosom.  The  figure,  no  doubt,  is 
delicate  and  feminine,  and  the  dress  might  also  appear  to  be  that  of  a 
woman.  But  a  beautiful  and  somewhat  feminine  form  was  one  of  the 
attributes  of  Dionysus : 


a  n 


Til)i  cnim  inconsumpta  juventas ; 
Tu  puer  seterniis,  tu  formosissimus  alto 
Conspiceris  cselo  ;  tibi,  quum  sine  cornibus  adstas, 
Virgineum  caput  est."  ^ 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  Antinoiis  was  represented  as  Bacchus. 
The  lion's  skin,  says  Yisconti,  was  as  appropriate  to  Dionysus  as  that 
of  the  panther  or  the  roebuck,  for  they  were  all  comprehended  under 
the  common  name  of  Nelrides?  The  broad  belt  which  girdles  the  dress 
was  also  characteristic  of  Dionysus  : 

EiTO  b"  VTTtpdf  ve^prjs  XP«^o-fOi/  fcooT^po  ^aXtaBai 
Tra/i^ai/ocovra  Tre'pi^  arepvcov  (f)op€fiv  p-eya  aiip.ii? 

"  Then  o'er  the  fawn-skin  let  a  gold  belt  shine, 
Circling  his  hosom,  a  distinguished  sign."' 

In  the  lap  of  the  figure  appears  to  have  been  a  tripod,  the  choragic 
prize ;  and  there  are  still  holes  which  show  that  something  stood  there. 
This  must  have  been  the  tripod  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  who  speaks  of 
only  one ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  statue,  nor  advert  to  the  tripods 
on  the  neighbouring  columns,  which  we  shall  describe  further  on. 

The  architrave  had  three  inscriptions.  The  centre  one,  according 
to  the  translations  both  of  Wheler  and  Stuart,  records  that  Thrasyllus, 
son  of  Thrasyllus,  of  Deceleia,  dedicated  the  building,  having  gained 
the  prize,  as  choragus,  with  the  men  of  his  tribe,  Hippothoon ;  that 


»  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  16  sqq.  See  the  whole 
passage  for  the  history  and  attributes  of 
Bacchus.  Compare  the  beautiful  figure  of 
the  deity  given  by  Stuart  from  the  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  pi.  x. 

«  See  his  Memoir,  quoted  in  the  Libr.  of 
Entert.  Knowledge,  t.  ii.  p.  91  sq.     But  I 


find  no  authority  for  his  assertion  in  Sei-vius, 
whom  he  quotes.  Perhaps  it  is  a  panther's 
skin.  Dionysus  in  the  lion's  skin  is  an 
object  of  ridicule  in  the  '  Frogs.' 

'  Orphic   versos,  quoted  by  Macrobins, 
Sat.  i.  18. 
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Evius  of  Chalcis  was  the  musician ;  Neaechmus  was  archon ;  and  Car- 
chidamus,  son  of  Sotis,  composed  the  piece.     But  let  us  observe  that 
the  inscription  says  nothing  about  the  building.'     It  was  in  its  place 
when  Stuart  saw  it;  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  architrave,  con- 
sequently immediately  under  the  statue  with  the  tripod.     It  is  true 
that  Wheler  in  his  cut  does  not  place  this  inscription,  but  one  of  the 
others,  relating  not  to  Thrasyllus  as  choragus,  but  to  Thrasycles,  his 
son,  or  grandson,   as  agonothete,  in  the  centre.-      But,  first,  Wheler 
does  not,  like   Stuart,    give   all  three  inscriptions  in  his   cut   of  the 
building,  but  only  one,  so   that  it  is  evidently  more  carelessly  done ; 
secondly,   the  word  aveO-qKev  is  more  appropriate  to  a   statue   and  a 
tripod    than    to   a   building;^  thirdly,    as   the  inscription  relating  to 
Thrasyllus,  as  choragus,   was  many  years  older  than   the  other  two 
relating  to  Thrasycles,  as  agonothete,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  architrave,  and  the  two  later  ones, 
which  both  relate  to  the  same  epoch,  on  each  side  of  it.     This  being 
so,  the  centre  inscription,  we  think,  refers  not  to  the  dedication  of 
the  building,   but  to  the  dedication  of  the  choragic  prize,  that  is,  the 
statue  with  the  tripod,  which  stood  immediately  over  the  inscription. 
The  building,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  work  of  Nicias,  long  before  the 
time  of  Thrasyllus.     It  is  possible,  ho.wever,  as  Leake  suggests,"  that 
Thrasyllus  made  some  embellishments  in  the  architecture,  and  espe- 
cially he  may  have  altered  the  architrave  in  order  to  suit  his  anathema. 
The   other   two   inscriptions  relate,  as  we  have  said,   to  choragic 
contests  in  the  archonship  of  Pytharatus,  which  was  in  the  year  b.c.  271,^ 
and,  consequently,  forty-nine  years  later  than  the  monument  of  Thra- 
syllus.    In  both  these  latter  contests  the  people  supplied  the  chorus,  an 
office  which  it  appears  to  have  taken  upon  itself  in  the  interval  between 


^  It  runs  as  follows:  QpnavWo^  Opu- 
(TvWov  A(K(}\.evs  dv(&r]K€v  |  xoprjycou  I'lKrjans 
dvdpaaiv  ^iTnrodouiVTiBi  (f>v\>j  |  Evios  XoXki- 
devs  T]v\fl  Nfaixfxns  rjp^eu  \  Kapxibafxns 
SojTioj  edidaaKfv. 

-  See  Whelcr's  Journey,  p.  808 ;  Stuart's 
Athens,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  und  pi.  iii. 


^  KaOupod)  woukl  lie  more  ajjiu-opriato 
ti>  the  dedication  of  a  temple  than  dva- 
Tidrjfii,  though  the  latter  may  be  som(>times 
used  for  it. 

*  vol.  i.  p.  18(>. 

'■  (Uinton,  F.  H.  iii.  fl. 
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the   archonsliip   of  Ne^chmus   and   that  of  Pytharatns.     Thrasycles, 
instead  of  being  choragus  like  his  father  or  grandfather  Thrasyllns, 
was   merely   agonothete,   or   president.      The   right   hand   inscription 
records  the  victory  of  a  chorus  of  men  of  the  tribe  Pandionis ;  on  which 
occasion  Nicocles,  an  Ambracian,  played  the  flute,  and  Lysippus,  an 
Arcadian,  composed  the  piece.     The  left  hand  inscription^  purported 
that  the  boys  of  the  tribe  Hippotho5ntis  obtained  the  victory ;  that  the 
flute  was  played  by  Theon,  a  Theban,  and  that  Pronomos,  also  a  Theban, 
composed  the  piece.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  musicians  mentioned 
in  all  these  inscriptions  were  foreigners,  and  it  has  been  sometimes  said 
that  the  Athenians,  like  their  patron  goddess,  disdained  to  play  upon 
the  flute.    This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  hold  universally  good,  at  all 
events  in  the  later  times ;  for  a  choragic  inscription  found  at  Athens 
records  that  on  that  occasion  the  flute  was  played  by  an  Athenian.^ 
The  Thebans  were  distinguished  as  flute  players.    Pronomos,  a  Theban, 
had  been  the  music-master  of  Alcibiades;^  and  an  inscription  of  the 
time  of  the  archonship  of  Diotrephes,  b.c.  384,  records  that  his  son 
(Eniades  played  the  flute  in  a  choral  victory.*   The  Pronomos  mentioned 
in  the  third  inscription  over  the  grotto  may  not  improbably  have  been 
a  descendant  of  the  same  family. 

Pausanias,  as  we  have  already  said,  mentions  that  within  the  cavern 
was  a  group  of  statues  representing  Apollo  and  Artemis  slaying  the 
children  of  Niobe.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  connection  between  this 
story  and  a  choragic  victory ;  yet  we  may  probably  assume  that  this 
group  was  an  anathema  not  of  Thrasyllus,  but  of  his  predecessor  Nicias 
in  commemoration  of  the  many  victories  which  he  had  gained.  Pausanias 
takes  no  notice  of  the  two  Ionic  columns  with  tripods,  which  stand 
above  the  cavern.  Yet  they  must  have  been  there  in  his  time ;  for 
Plutarch,  who  flourished  about  a  century  earlier  than  he,  alludes  to 


1  This  inscription,  beautifully  cut  on  a 
block  of  grey  marble,  still  lies  with  the 
wrong  side  upwards  before  the  cavern, 
where  the  writer  saw  it.  Cf.  Boeckh,  C\ 
Ins.  Gr.  Nos.  224-220. 


ir)aibb)U    evUa  .    .  'A)0riua'ios  rjvXei.       See 
Eangab^,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  p.  703  (No.  983). 

3  A  then.  iv.  84. 

*  Kangahe,  ibid.  p.  700  (No.  972). 
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them  as  being  over  the  temple  of  Nicias.^  They  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  Eoman  times,  which  of  course  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
older  than  the  time  of  Plutarch.  The  taller  and  more  eastern  one  has 
an  imperfect  inscription  on  its  base,  which  is  given  in  the  Corpus 
Inscript.  Graec.  No.  227  b.  Tripods  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  theatre  without  pillars.  Thus  Aischrseos,  of  the  deme 
Anagyrsus,  placed  a  silver-plated  tripod  above  the  theatre,  having  been 
victorious  the  year  before  with  a  chorus  of  boys ;  while  he  inscribed 
his  victory  on  that  part  where  the  rock  is  cut  away.^  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  cavern,  and  level  with  its  roof,  are  the  remains  of  a  sun- 
dial. The  perpendicular  rock  under  it,  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  so  by  art,  is  full  of  inscriptions ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
this  was  the  part  called  Kararo/jirj  in  the  passage  just  cited  from  Harpo- 
cration,  and  by  other  ancient  writers.^  On  the  west  side  of  the  cavern 
are  two  niches,  probably  also  destined  for  choragic  anathemata. 

The  southern  front  of  the  theatre  appears  to  have  had  a  magnificent 
propylaeum,  or  screen.  Andocides  relates  the  statement  of  Dioclides, 
that  on  the  night  when  the  Hermse  were  mutilated,  it  being  a  full 
moon  and  having  mistaken  the  hour,  he  walked  about  till  he  found 
himself  at  the  propylaeum  of  the  theatre ;  when  perceiving  many  men 
descending  from  the  Odeium  into  the.  Orchestra,  he  was  alarmed,  and, 
entering  the  propylaeum,  sat  down  in  the  shade  between  the  column 
and  the  stele,  on  which  was  a  brazen  statue  of  a  strategus.*  This  part  of 
the  theatre  was  no  doubt  adorned  with  many  statues.  Fronting  the 
entrance  on  each  side  were  statues  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles,^  each 


*  Koi  6  To'is  xPp-qyiKois  TpiTToaiv  vTTOKei- 
fievos  iv  ^lovviTov  fecoj.  —  Nic.  3.  Ihe 
phrase  cV  Aiouvaov  does  not  here  mean  in 
the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  but  in  the  peribolus 
sacred  to  that  god.  Uhe  temple  was  not 
in  the  theatre  but  above  it.  The  theatre 
itself  is  sometimes  sicken  of  as  iv  Aiovvaov  : 
TO  iv  Aiovvaov  diarpov. — Eustath.ad  Odyss. 
iii.  350.  Sometimes  however  it  seems  to 
mean  the  theatre,  as  in  the  law  quoted  by 
Ueniosthenes  (in  Mid.  ]>.  517)  :  toi/j  npv- 


Tavfis  TTOulv  iKKKrjaiav  iv  Aiovvaov  rfj  vcm- 
pala  TOiv  Tlavbiuiv. 

^  eVi  Ttjv  KaTaTop.r]v  r/js  irirpaS'  Philo- 
chorus  ap.  Har^HJcr.  voc.  KUTaTop.!].  But 
the  woid  is  variously  applied.  See  Bekk. 
An.  Gr.  p.  270. 

^  See  M.  liusopulos  in  the  Ath.  Ephe- 
meris,  1862,  p.  293. 

*  Audoc.  l)e  Myster.  p.  19,  liciske. 

•''  Schol.  in  Avistid.  ap.  Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  G28. 
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attended  by  a  Persian  captive.     The  statues  of  ^scliylns,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  inside  the  theatre,  were  pro- 
bably, as  we  have  said,  those  which  Lycurgus  the  orator  had  caused  to 
be  executed  in  bronze.     Pausanias,  as  before  related  (p.  307),  tells  us 
that  among  some  statues  of  comic  poets  was  one  of  Menander.     The 
pedestal  of  this  still  exists,  and  is  inscribed,  besides  his  name,  with  the 
names  of  the  artists,  Cephisodotus  and  Timarchus.     These  were  the  sons 
of  Praxiteles,  and  the  statue  therefore  was  probably  erected  about  B.C.  300. 
The  basis  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  celebrated  statue  of  Menander, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  in  the  Vatican,  which  Yisconti  suspected  to  have 
come  from  the  theatre  at  Athens.^    Near  this  great  poet  was  placed  the 
statue  of  a  very  common  poet  indeed,  and  that   too  in  bronze."     His 
name  is  not  mentioned.     Pedestals  inscribed  to  Dionysius  and  Diomedes 
have  also  been  found ;  the  former  a  mediocre,  the  latter  an  utterly  un- 
known writer.     Besides  these  we  can  only  mention  a  slab  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Thespis.     A  decree  in  honour  of  the  comic  poet  Philip- 
pides,  found  not  in  the  theatre  but  at  S.  Demetrius,  is  interesting  for 
the  history  of  the  period.'* 

The  excavation  of  the  theatre  has  shown  that  Socrates  need  not  be 
accused  of  much  exaggeration  when  he  slily  taunts  the  tragic  poet 
Agathon  with  having  displayed  his  wisdom  before  30,000  spectators.'* 
The  peculiar  form  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  \\ie  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  curve  of  the  seats,  which  have  for  the  most  part 
perished,  make  it  hard  to  determine  the  precise  number  of  persons  that 
it  would  accommodate ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  would  have 
held  considerably  more  than  20,000.  Its  length  from  the  first  row  of 
seats  to  the  topmost  row  is  75  French  metres,  or  about  82  yards. 
Twenty  rows  of  seats  still  existing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  koIXov 


1  See  Mus.  Piu  Clement,  iii.  70  sq. ; 
Vischer,  N.  JSchweitz.  Mus.  1863,  p.  75. 

-  Dion  Chrys.  Oiat.  Ithod.  t.  i.  p.  384 
(Teubner). 

^  Kpheineris,  June,  18G2,  aiul  plate  xvii. 

^  rj  ye  at]  a-i)<f)ui  .  .  .  (K(f)avT]s  iyivtro 
Tr/iax/i/   tv  /x<j/)ri'(Ti    twi/     EAX»;i'a)i'   TrXeyi/    »/ 


Tpia-fivpiois. — Conviv.  p.  175,  extr.  (ii.  ii. 
p.  376,  Bekk.).'  Where  let  us  observe 
that  Socrates  speaks  not  of  Athenian 
citizens  alone,  often  computed  in  round 
numbers  at  30,000,  but  of  a  mixed  audience 
of  all  manner  of  Greeks  {^'EWrjvav). 
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occupy  15  metres ;  consequently  75  metres  would  contain  5  times  as 
many,  or  100.  But  from  these  must  be  deducted  the  space  occupied 
by  the  diazoma,  which  has  a  breadth  of  about  4  metres,  and  would 
therefore  contain  5  rows  of  seats ;  leaving  the  actual  number  of  rows 
at  95.  The  breadth  of  the  seats  is  about  2  ft.  7  or  8  in.  The  annexed 
plan,  reduced  from  Ziller's,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  arrangement  and  capacity  of  the  theatre. 


10 


L. 


METRES 
^OR   32 •7a    YARDS) 


I'LAX   OK    niOXYSIAC    TIIKATi;!:. 


Pausanias,  after  describing  the  Dionysiac  theatre — if  his  brief 
account  of  it  deserves  that  name — proceeds  on  his  route  westwards 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis  (ch.  21,  6).  In  order  to  do  this 
he  needed  not  to  have  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  theatre  and  taken 
the  road  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  indeed  he  would 
have  found  no  access  to  the  sanctuaries  lying  on  its  side.  After  visiting 
the  cavern  and  the  choragic  monument  of  Thrusyllus  he  would  have 
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left  the  theatre  at  the  diazoma,  at  which  height  there  was  a  road,  or 
path,  which  encircled  the  whole  hill,  and  which  appears  to  have  given 
access  to  all  the  shrines  and  sanctuaries  situated  viro  ttoXlv,  or  on  the 
sides  of  the  cliffs,  the  Anaceium,  Aglaurium,  &c.,  on  the  north  side  as 
well  as  those  on  the  south.  In  1862  was  discovered  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the  cliff  above  the  spot  where  the  Prytaneium 
is  commonly  placed,  an  imperfect  inscription  interpreted  to  mean  that 
this  encircling  road  measured  5  stades  and  18  feet,  or  about  3052  Eng- 
lish feet ;  which  measure  agrees  with  the  circumference  of  the  hill  at 
this  height.^  The  first  object  which  Pausanias  mentions  after  leaving 
the  theatre  is  the  tomb  of  Talus.^  He  does  not  say  on  which  hand  it 
lay;  but  it  must  have  been  close  to  the  cliff,  as  the  story  ran  that 
Dgedalus,  before  his  flight  from  Athens,  fearing  that  his  sister's  son, 
Talus,  would  excel  him  in  art,  precipitated  him  from  the  Acropolis.  The 
body  was  found ;  Daedalus  was  tried  for  the  murder  and  condemned  by 
the  Areiopagus ;  whereupon  he  fled  to  Crete.^  We  may  presume  that 
Talus  was  buried  at  the  spot  where  his  body  was  found,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Lucian,  when  he  makes  the  tomb  of  Talus  one  of  the 
points  from  which  the  philosophers  attempt  to  scale  the  Acropolis.* 

The  next  object  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  is  a  temple  of  Asclepius, 
worth  seeing,  he  observes,  for  several  statues  of  the  god  and  his  sons, 
and  for  some  pictures.^  In  it  is  a  fountain  at  which  Hallirrhotius,  son 
of  Poseidon,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Ares,  for  an  outrage  on 
his  daughter  Alcippe.^  This  was  the  subject  of  the  first  trial  for 
murder.  Here  also  was  a  Sarmatian  breastplate,  of  as  good  workman- 
ship as  any  Grecian.     Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  warlike 

correctly  Talos.  Cf.  Talaus  and  Kalaus  ap. 
schol.ad  Soph.  (Ed.  C<>1.  1320. 

3  Apollod.  iii.  15,  9. 

*  Piscator,  42. 

"  Leake  translates :  "  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion for  the  statues  of  I'acchus  and  his 
children  and  for  the  pictures  which  it 
contains." — vol.  i.  p.  141.  Where  Bacchus 
is  probably  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  Asclepius. 

**  Deniosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  041,  IJeiske. 


>  T]OYrEPirATO[Y 

TEPIOAOC 
]2f  rOAEC 

Ann 

i.e.  Tuv  TrfpiTTiiTov  TrepioSos  aTubui  TrtVre 
nddfs  oKTcoKalbeKa.  See  Ec^jj/li.  'Ap^- J^ne, 
1862,  p.  14G,  and  pi.  IH.  1. ;  cf.  Pervanoglii 
in  Philol.  B.  xxiv.  s.  400 ;  C.  Wachsmuth, 
in  Kh.  Mus.  1868,  s.  14,  25. 
'  Sometimes  written   Kalos,  but  more 
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equipment  of  the  Sarmatians,  and  mentions  that  the  breastplates  were 
made  of  horses'  hoofs.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  recent 
anathema,  the  produce  of  Trajan's  wars.  The  Sarmatian  armour  is 
shown  on  that  emperor's  column  at  Eome. 

Leake,  after  observing  that  the  fountain  in  this  temple  was  one  of 
the  few  sources  of  water  which  Athens  possessed,  says,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  drinkable,  and  therefore  identifies  it  with  a  stream  of  brack- 
ish water  which  rises  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Acropolis.    But 
there  are  several  reasons  why  the  temple  could  not  have  lain  so  far 
westward  as  he  places  it ;  viz.  between  the  summit  of  the  Odeium  of 
Kegilia  and  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.     For,  first,  there  would  not 
have  been  room  for  several  objects  which  Pausanias  mentions,  as  inter- 
vening between  the  temple  of  Asclepius  and  the  entrance  to  the  Acro- 
polis.    It  is  true  that  several  dedicatory  inscriptions  to  Asclepius  have 
been  found  near  the  south  side  of  the  Propylaea  ;^  but  these  were,  in  all 
probability,  moved  from  their  original  situation  in  the  course  of  the 
many  vicissitudes  which  Athens  has  undergone.     How  much  scattered 
they  have  been  appears  from  the  fact  that  several  have  been  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  one  again  far  away  to  the  eastward, 
near  the  Street  of  Tripods.^     But  more  recently,  during  the  excavations 
at  the  theatre,  there  was  found  near  its  western  wall  the  fragment  of 
an  epistyle  with  an  inscription  recording  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
by  the  priest  Diophanes.^     This  was  probably  at  or  near  the  spot  actu- 
ally occupied  by  the  temple.     From  the  length  of  this  fragment,  which 
from    its   bearing   the    inscription  must   have   been  the  centre-piece, 
M.  Pervanoglu  has  calculated   that   the   whole  breadth  of  this  little 
temple   was  5-25  metres,  or  rather  more  than  17  feet.^      And  with 
regard  to  the  spring,  it  appears  that  about  fourteen  paces  from  the 
western  wall  of  the  theatre,  and  fifty  from  the  cliff,  are  traces  of  a  well 
now  filled  up,  which  was  probably  the  spring  seen  by  Pausanias  in  the 
peribolus  of  the  temple.^      Most  recent  topographers,  Eoss,  Curtius, 


^  Sec  Pangabe's  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  Nos. 
1047-1049. 
2  Ibid.  Nos.  774,  1050,  1052,  1053. 


Koi  'Yyeia,  k.t.X. — Pervanoglu,  in  the  Pliilo- 
logus,  t.  xxiv.  p.  -162. 

*  Ibid.  464. 

'  Ibid.  459. 
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Bursian,  have  placed  the  temple  at  this  spot ;  whence  there  would  have 
been  a  view  towards  Epidaurus,  the  original  seat  of  the  god,  from 
which  place  his  worship  was  introduced  into  Attica. 

A  passage  in  Marinus'  life  of  Proclus  also  fixes  the  temple  near 
the  theatre.^  The  Asclepieium  was  perfect  in  the  time  of  Proclus,  who 
resided  at  Athens  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.^  In  those  days 
of  expiring  paganism,  he  secretly  offered  up  in  it  his  prayers  for  the 
daughter  of  a  friend.  But  towards  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  and 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  pupil  and  biographer  Marinus,  it  appears 
to  have  been  destroyed.  Marinus,  as  we  see,  also  alludes  to  the  Ascle- 
pieium as  having  been  rendered  famous  by  Sophocles  ;  apparently  by  a 
paean  which  he  composed  in  honour  of  the  god.^ 

After  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  Pausanias  proceeds  to  mention 
(c.  22,  1)  a  TEMPLE  OF  Themis,  having  before  it  a  monument  to  Hippo- 
lytus.  Poseidon  had  promised  Theseus  to  accomplish  three  of  his  vows ; 
and  the  Athenian  king,  suspecting  that  his  son  Hippolytus  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  his  wife  Phsedra,  employed  one  of  these  promises 
for  his  destruction ;  which  Aphrodite  thus  accomplished  : 

KoX  Tov  fiev  rj^iv  TToXe/xioi/  7re^UKor« 
KTfve'i  iraTTjp  dpai(riv,  as  6  ttovtios 
liva^  nocreiSoii'  (airatrfv  Qfjae'i  yepas, 
fjLTjbev  fidraiov  es  rpls  (v^aadai  deco  * 

"  a  paternal  curse 
Will  slay  mine  enemy,  Hippolytus  ; 
For  the  sea-king,  Poseidon,  proraisei  Theseus, 
That  thrice  he  would  accomplish  wliat  he  pray'd." 


Close  by  was  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  often  connected  with 
the  same  story.  Phaedra,  it  was  said,  had  first  become  enamoured  of 
Hippolytus,  when  he  came  from  Troezen  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of 


oiKr](riv  ,  .  .  ynTOva  p.ev  ovcrav  tov  otto 
2o(f)oK\€ovs  eTTKpavovs  'Ao-KXi/TTieiou,  koL  tov 
npos  TO)  ^earpCf)  ^iovvaiov. — sect.  29. 

■^  Kill  yap  T]VTV\eL  tovtov  f]  noXis  TOTf,  Kai 
flX'^v  eVl  dnopdrfTou  to  tov  a(t>TTJpos  lepov — 


i.e.  TO  'AaKXrjTTielop. — Ibid. 

^  See  Philostratus,  Vit.  AjJoUon.  Tyaa. 
iii.  17,  p.  109. 

*  Eurip.  }Iip{»ol.  43  s(i«]. 
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being  initiated  ;  and  on  his  departure  erected  on  this  spot,  in  the  name 
of  Hippolytus,  the  temple,  which  had  a  prospect  towards  the  land  of  her 
beloved : 

Ka\  -irpXv  fieu  iXdelu  Tf)v8e  y^v  TpoL(r)viav, 
irerpav  nap'  avTvjv  IlaXXuSo?  KaTuyjnov 
7^9  TTJabe  vaov  Kvirpidns  iynadiia-aTo^ 
€pu)(r   epcoT   eKBrjfiov  •  'InTroXvTw  S'  em 
TO  Xoiirou  o>v6p.a(ev  [hpiiaOai  Ofdv} 

"  Before  she  came  to  this  Troezeuian  shore, 
Phaedra,  enamoured  of  Hippolytus, 
Upon  the  rock  of  Pallas  raised  a  tem2)le 
Which  viewed  his  foreign  land,  and  did  oniuin  it 
Unto  the  Cyprian  goddess  consecrate 
For  ever,  in  the  name  of  him  she  loved." 

The  temple   was  also  sometimes  called   the  Hippolyteium.     Of  all 
the  Athenian  temples  of  which  there  are  no  remains,  the  site  of  none 
can  be  more  surely  fixed  than  this  ;  for  only  from  a  small  tract  about 
midway  between  the  theatre  and  the  Odeium  of  Regilla,  and  nearer  to 
the  former,  can  a  view  be  obtained  towards  Tra3zen,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  lines  just  quoted,  and  is  indicated  by  the  heights  of  Methone. 
Further  westward,  as  Leake  places  it,  the  view  is  intercepted  by  the 
Museium  Hill.     Here  also  was  found  an  inscription  relating  to  Aphro- 
dite.-'    Pausanias,  however,  adopts  quite  a  diff'erent  view  respecting  it, 
and  takes  it  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Theseus  to  Aphrodite  Pandemos 
when  he  united  the  Attic  demi.      This  is  a  more  probable  story  than 
that  a  temple   in  honour  of  Hippolytus  should  have  been  sufi*ered  to 
exist  close  to  the  monument  which  recorded  his  disgrace  and  destruction. 
Here  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite  and  another 
of  Peitho,    or   Suadela,   her   usual   attendant;    not   the  ancient  ones, 
indeed,  for  those  had  disappeared,  but  a  great  deal  finer  ones,  and  the 
work  of  no  common  artist. 

In  connexion  with  the  story  of  Phsedra  and  Hippolytus,  we  hear  also 
that  Theseus  set  up  statues  of  Hermes  yln6vpt,aT7]<i,  or  the  whisperer,  and 

'  Eurip.  Hippol.  29  sqq.     See  on  this      Att.  St.  i.  48 ;  C.  Wachsnmth,  ]{h.  Mus. 
temple  Boeckh,  C.  Inscr.  Gr.  i.  p.  470.  1868,  p.  20. 

-  See  Ross,  Theseium,  ]•.  39;  Curtius, 
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of  Eros  and  Aphrodite  under  the  same  appellation  ;  because  it  is  said 
Ph^dra  had  whispered  calumnies  against  Hippolytus.  Leake  appears 
to  assume  ^  that  these  statues  were  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  but  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  them ;  and 
in  the  AeJet^'PT/ropt/caP  they  are  merely  said  to  have  been  "at  Athens." 
The  Hermes  Psithyristes  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  ^  must,  as  Leake 
himself  observes,  have  stood  in  a  different  part  of  the  city  ;  yet  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  was  more  than  one  such  statue.  The  statues  of  Eros 
and  Aphrodite  to  which  the  same  epithet  (yfnOvpo^),  "  the  whispering," 
was  applied,*  no  doubt  formed  a  group  with  it.  The  origin  of  the  epithet 
was  evidently  lost  in  obscurity ;  for  in  the  Anecdota  it  is  said  that  the 
Hermes  got  the  name  because  the  passers-by  whispered  things  not  to  be 
spoken  aloud. 

The  only  other  temple  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Acropolis  before  arriving  at  the  Propylsea  is  a  joint  one  of  G^a, 
surnamed  KovpoTp6<^o<ij  or  the  nourisher  of  children,  and  of  Demeter 
Chloe  (XXot/,  i.e.  Verdure).  These  names  were  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  since  Pausanias,  as  is  his  custom  on  such 
occasions,  declines  to  explain  them,  and  refers  to  the  priests.  Demeter 
and  Gaea  were  often  considered  identical,^  and  indeed  the  name  of 
ArjfirJTrjp  is  equivalent  to  Ti]  /JLrjrrjp,  or  mother  earth,  yrj  being  called 
Bd  in  the  Doric  dialect.  Erichthonius  was  said  to  have  established  the 
worship  of  Gaea  Courotrophos  on  the  Acropolis,  where  he  erected  an 
altar  to  her  and  appointed  that  a  sacrifice  should  first  be  made  to  her 
when  other  sacrifices  were  performed.*^  "Women  alone  were  allowed  to 
sacrifice  to  her,  and  even  the  presence  of  men  was  forbidden.^ 

The  temple  of  Demeter  Chloe  at  the  Acropolis  is  also  indicated  in 
a  fragment  of  the  '  Marika '  of  Eupolis,  preserved  by  a  scholiast  on 
Sophocles :  * 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  142,  note  1. 

^  Bekk.  An.  Gra3c.  p.  317. 
^  con.  Nejer.  p.  1358,  Reiske. 

*  Harpocr.  in  yjndvpnTTrjs  'Epfirjs  \  Bekk. 
An.  Gr.  1.  c. 

°  Procluf'  in  Tim.  ap.  Meiins.  Ath.  Alt. 


u.  t. 

®  Siiidas,  in  KovpoTp6(f)os  Trj. 

''  See  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to 
Herodotus. 

»  Ad  a:d.  Col.  IGOO.  AnMTTjp  XKoij  is 
an  apjMjbition,  like  ^Adf}vtj  Ni'kij,  »!tc. 


: 


aXX  fvdv  TToXfeor  fip.i  •  6vaai  yap  /if  del 

KplOV  X\6t]  ArjfJLTJTpi. 

"  I  will  to  th'  Acropolis,  for  I  must 
Offer  a  ram  unto  Demeter  Chloe." 

Where  iroXt^  is  used  for  aKpoTzokiq,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case.  But 
the  scholiast  himself  seems  here  to  have  confounded  this  temple  of 
Demeter  Chloe  with  another  of  Demeter  ei{;^\oo?,  under  which  epithet  it 
is,  and  not  XXo?;,  that  Demeter  is  really  alluded  to  by  Sophocles ;  and 
the  opinion  of  Elmsley  and  Hermann  seems  a  probable  one,  that  he 
meant  a  sanctuary  near  Colonus.  Another  similar  name  of  Demeter  was 
'louXw,^  referring  to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  wheatsheaves. 

On  approaching  the  Propylsea  in  the  same  direction  as  Pausanias, 
two  niches  may  be  perceived  in  the  ancient  wall  under  the  temple  of 
Nike  Apteros.     They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  pillar,  and  are 
between  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  high,  but  vary  in  depth  and  breadth ;  the  first, 
or  southern  one,  being  about  4  ft.  4  in.  deep,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  broad ;  the 
northern  one  rather  smaller  both  ways.^     These  have  been  taken  for 
the  sanctuaries  of  Demeter  Chloe  and  Gaea  Courotrophos.     From  their 
smallness  they  can  have  contained  no  statues,  and,  indeed,  Pausanias 
mentions  none ;  they  would  have  sufficed  only  for  altars  ;  and  that  is  all 
Erichthonius  is  said  to  have  founded.     Myrrhine,  in  the  '  Lysistrata  ' 
of  Aristophanes  (v.  835),  spies  her  husband  Cinesias  coming  towards 
the  Acropolis,  where  she  and  the  other  women  are  assembled,  and  pass- 
ing the  sanctuary  of  Chloe.     M.  Beule  disputes  Leake's  view,  which  is 
also  held  by  Boss  and  others,  that  the  niches  in  question  were  the  sanc- 
tuaries mentioned  by  Pausanias.     He  argues  that  the  word  Upov  is  not 
appropriate  to  the  objects  in  question,  and  thinks  that  Pausanias  must 
be  alluding  to  a  large  temple  of  Gaea  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15), 
as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis.     But  lepov  is  a  word  of  universal 
application  to  any  sanctuary  or  holy  place.     The  object  mentioned  by 

^  Athen.  \\\\  10.     it  .sliould,  however,  clxkor).    See  Rangabe,  Ant.  Hellen.  t.  ii. 

be  mentioned  that  near  the  spot  indicated,  p.  1015,  No.  2370. 
under  the  temple  of  Victory,  a  marble  base         ^  See  Beule,  L'Acropole,  t.  i.  p.  2(57. 
was  found  witli  au  inscription  to  Demeter 
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Thucydides  was  sacred  not  to  Grfea  Courotroplios  but  to  Craea  Olympia ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  said/  it  may  even  be  doubtful  whether  there 
was  any  temple  there  at  all.  That  the  scholiast  on  that  passage  of 
Thucydides  identifies  Gaea  with  Demeter  is  of  no  importance.  We  will 
only  further  remark  about  these  sanctuaries  that  they  must  have  been 
remade  by  Cimon,  as  they  are  within  his  wall ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  original  ones  were  destroyed  in  its  construction. 

Pausanias  now  prepares  to  enter  the  Acropolis;  but  before  we 
accompany  him  thither,  we  must  advert  to  two  objects  which  he 
has  omitted  to  notice  in  his  walk  along  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
These  are  the  so-called  portico  of  Eumenes  and  the  Odeium  of  Herodes 
Atticus,  called  after  his  wife  Regilla. 

The  arches  which  still  remain  of  the  portico,  running  from  the 
Dionysiac  theatre  to  the  Odeium,  may  be  traced  in  the  frontispiece  to 
this  volume.  Those  nearest  the  Odeium  are  ruined.  The  portico  is 
attributed  to  Eumenes  II.,  son  of  Attains,  on  the  strength  of  the  Ibllow- 
ing  passage  in  Yitruvius :  "  Post  scenam  porticus  sunt  constituendae  .  . 
uti  sunt  porticus  Pompeianse,  itemque  Athenis  porticus  Eumenia, 
Patrisque  Liberi  fanum."^  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  definition 
"  post  scenam "  does  not  agree  very  well  with  the  position  of  these 
arches.  We  should  rather  expect,  on  the  authority  of  Yitruvius,  to  find 
the  portico  at  the  southern  front  of  the  theatre  than  at  its  side.  The 
remains  of  it,  too,  favour  an  opinion  advanced  by  M.  Breton,^  that  it 
must  at  all  events  have  been  rebuilt  at  the  time  when  the  Odeium  of 
Herodes  was  erected.  For  not  only  is  it  in  a  similar  style  of  architec- 
ture, but  the  materials  also  of  which  it  is  built  are  of  the  same  sort. 
M.  Pittakis,  in  his  'Antique  Athenes'  also  adverts  to  this  striking 
resemblance,  but  thinks  that  the  Odeium  was  an  imitation  of  the 
portico.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  portico  was  built  after  the 
Odeium,  or  at  the  same  time  with  it ;  since  Pausanias  omits  all  mention 
of  both.  Curtius  remarks,  in  the  Explanatory  Text  to  his  '  Seven  Maps 
of  Athens '  (p.  42),  that  no  certain  remains  of  the  portico  of  Eumenes 
have  yet  been  found. 


Pausanias  himself  accounts  for  his  silence  about  the  Odeium.  He 
says  in  his  Achaica  that  he  had  passed  it  over  in  his  Atthis,  because 
the  building  was  not  begun  before  he  had  finished  that  book/  In  the 
same  place  he  calls  it  the  finest  Odeium  in  Greece,  and  says  that  it  was 
built  by  Herodes  in  memory  of  his  departed  wife,  Eegilla,  whose  name 
it  commonly  bore.  Of  Herodes  and  his  works  at  Athens  we  have 
already  spoken.-  Philostratus,  in  his  life  of  Herodes,^  says  that  his 
Odeium  at  Athens  was  much  superior  to  the  roofed  theatre  which  he 
built  at  Corinth.  It  was  principally  the  roof,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
which  distinguished  an  Odeium  from  a  theatre.  The  roof  of  that  of 
Herodes  was  of  cedar,  beautifully  carved. 

From  the  time  of  Spon  and  Wheler  down  to  that  of  Cliandler,  the 
Odeium  of  Eegilla  was  thought  to  be  the  Dionysiac  theatre.     Even 
Stuart  and  Eevett  adopted  this  error.     The  opinions  of  earlier  topo- 
graphers were  still  more  absurd.     The  Anonymous  who  visited  it  in 
1460  called  it  the  palace  of  Leonidas  and  Miltiades,  and  the  school  of 
Aristotle.     Theodore  Zygomalas,  in  a  letter  to  Crusius   in  1575  also 
calls  it  the  school  of  Aristotle  and  Miltiades  ;  Babin  in  1605  took  it  for 
the  Areiopagus.     In  the  reign  of  Yalerian  it  had  been  converted  into  a 
fortress;*  and  when  excavated  in  1857,  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  Pittakis,  was  found  covered  with  rubbish  to  a  great  depth.     This 
debris,  among  which  was  a  mass  of  shells  whose  presence  it  is  diflicult  to 
account  for,  showed,  by  the  coins  found  in  it,  five  difi"erent  strata,  from  the 
Byzantine  times  down  to  the  Turkish.     It  contained  a  great  many  other 
remains,  such  as  vases,  and  other  earthenware,  sculptures,  rings,  &c.  •  ^ 
also  pieces  of  calcined  cedar,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  roof.     A 
bomb  still  full  of  powder  was  also  discovered,  probably  one  of  those 
discharged  by  Morosini  and  Konigsmark.     The  scene  must  have  ex- 
tended upwards  of  seventy  feet  to  the  south  of  what  is  still  seen    as 
indicated   by  several  large  stones,  which  must  have  belonged   to  the 
foundations  of  the  facade. 


*  Sec  above,  ji.  LaS. 


'^  lil..  V.  c.  !•. 


Athrnes,  ji.  'J^^a, 


'  See  lib.  vii.  20,  3. 

^  See  above,  p.  178. 

^  cap.  "). 

*  Zosimus,  i.  29;  Zunaras,  xii.  L'.;. 


*  See  M.  Christopulos'  IJeport  to  the 
King,  ap.  Breton,  Atheues,  p.  289.  In  1825 
(reneral  Fabvier  got  into  the  Acropolis 
tln-ongh  one  of  the  arches  of  tl,i.s  0,1,  ium. 
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The  Odeium  of  Kegilla  lies  under  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Acropolis ;  and  as  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
the  KoTXov,  or  audience  part,  leant  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  rock. 
It  was  separated  into  two  hemicycles  by  a  diazoma,  or  belt,  about 
7  ft.  6  in.  broad.  The  lower  hemicycle  was  divided  by  six  staircases 
into  five  /cep/ciSe?  or  cunei.  The  upper  hemicycle,  being  of  course  much 
larger,  had  eleven  staircases,  and  consequently  double  the  number  of 
cunei,  or  ten.  The  number  of  rows  of  seats  in  the  first  hemicycle  was 
eighteen  :  those  in  the  second  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but 
there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  more  than  half  that  number.  The  first 
rank  of  seats  round  the  orchestra  was,  as  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the 
place  of  honour.  Behind  it  was  a  passage  about  2  feet  wide  and  a  step 
about  16  inches  broad  and  8  high,  for  the  feet  of  the  next  row  of 
spectators.  A  gallery  ran  round  the  top  of  the  building,  enclosed  by  a 
thick  semicircular  wall,  on  which,  no  doubt,  the  roof  of  cedar-wood 
rested.  The  greatest  diameter  within  the  walls  is  only  240  feet,  and 
Leake  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  contained  more  than 
6000  spectators.^  M.  Pittakis,  however,  reckons  the  number  at  10,000.^ 
It  does  not  belong  to  our  plan  to  enter  any  further  intd  the  architec- 
tural details  of  a  monument  which,  after  all,  is  not  very  interesting  for 
Athenian  art  and  literature ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  observ- 
ing that  it  is  in  the  Eoman  style  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  that 
its  principal  feature  is  the  arch. 

*  vol.  i.  p.  189.     M.  Le  Roy  made  it  247  French  feet.      '^  L'anciennc  Athcnes. 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 

Sanctity  of  tlie  Acroix^lis-IU'cent  excavations— Beule's  Gate— Pyrrhic  dance— Pedestal 
of  Agrippa— False  inscriptions-Tlie  Propyla^a-Temple  of  Nike  Athena-Hermes 
Propyheus  and  the  Graces— Artemis  Epipyrgidia— Other  statues— Athena  Hygieia 
—Various  objects— Artemis  Brauronia— Trojan  horse-Statues- Athena  Ergaue— 
Ai6f  fijcfios-Zens  Soter  and  Athena  Soteira— Plutus— The  Parthenon- Pediments 
—Interior— Vicissitudes  of  the  Temple-Statue  of  Athena— Other  objects  in  Par- 
thenon—Statues outside— Erechtheium—Pandroseium— Athena  Polias— Original 
image-Lami>-Anathemata,  &c.— Olive  tree-Errephoroi-Snake— Cecropeiimi— 
Canephoroi— Vicissitudes  of  the  Erechtheium— Frieze-Lysimache-Sphairistra- 
Athena  Promachos— Bronze  Quadriga,  &c. 

We  have  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  Acropolis,  and  have  seen  that 
even  its  sides  contained  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  the 
Attic  sanctuaries;    as   the  temple  of  Aglaurus,  the  Eleusinium,  the 
temples  of  Dionysus,  of  Themis,  of  Asclepius,  and  others.     How  great, 
then,  the  veneration  with  which  the  sacred  enclosure  itself  must  have 
been  regarded  !     That  small  isolated  rock,  whose  plateau  is  about  1000 
feet  in  length,  and  450  in  its  greatest  breadth,  had  not  only  been  the 
cradle  of  Athens,  the  ancient  Cecropian  city,  but  had  also  obtained  so 
sacred  a  character  as  to  be  regarded  as  one  vast  temple,  or  temenos. 
In  the  eyes  of  its  most  fervent  admirers  it  appeared  to  be  the  very 
centre  of  the  world.      Thus,  Aristeides^  fancifully  compares  it  to  the 
innermost  circle  of  a  shield,  surrounded  by  four  others  ;  the  world  being 
the  outermost,  of  which  Greece  was  the  centre,  Attica  the  centre  of 
Greece,  Athens  the  centre  of  Attica,  and  the  Acropolis  the  centre  of 
Athens.     By  a  similar  metaphor,  Pindar,  as  usually  interpreted,  calls  it 
the  navel  of  the  city ;  for  it  was  almost  the  only  Greek  city  whose 
Acropolis  lay  in  the  centre  of  it :  '^ 


'  Or.  Panath.  t.  i.  p.  U!)  (JcbN). 


"  Leake,  vul.  i.  [>.  oOS,  note. 
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"iSfT   iv  xopov  'OXv/iTTtOt, 

eVi  T€  kKvtuu  7r€fi7r€T€  Xapiv,  Bfoi, 

■noKv^arov  oIt   aareos  o/Li^aXov  dvuevra 

(V  Tois  Upali  *Adf}vais 

olxvelre,  rrapbaidaXou  t  evKkta  dyopdv 


'..  1 


When  Pindar  here  calls  the  Acropolis  "  much  trodden  "  or  "  frequented," 
lie  must  either  mean  much  visited  by  the  gods,  or  by  mortals  for  pur- 
poses of  devotion ;  for,  with  regard  to  profane  uses,  we  find  the  exactly 
contrary  epithet  of  a/Sarc,  "  untrodden,"  or  "  not  to  be  trodden," 
applied  to  it.     Thus  Aristophanes : 

(»caTe'Xa/3oi/)  iepou  TtfJifvos. — Lysistr.  482. 

"  We  must  examine  v  herefore  tliey  have  seized 
1  his  sanctuary,  this  huge,  untrodden  rock, 
Th'  acroix)lis." 

Here  the  name  of  re/^ei/o?  is  applied  to  the  whole  rock.  In  the  same 
play,  one  of  the  women  assembled  on  the  Acropolis  pretends  to  be  taken 
in  labour,  as  a  pretext  for  leaving  it,  and  exclaims : 

w  TTOTVi  ElXdOvi,  iiricrxfs  roii  tokov 


f       * 
€0)4'  av 


els  oaiop  poXCi  'yo)  ^(iopioi/. — V.  742. 


"  0  honoured  Eilythuia,  check  the  b'rth 
Until  I  reach  some  proper  place  i)rofane.'' 


The  place  was  too  sacred  {Uphv)  for  a  profane  (oaiov)  act.^    In  the  same 


1  "  Look  at  our  chorus,  0  Olympic  gods, 
and  send  also  the  far-famed  Grace,  ye  who 
frequent  in  holy  Athens  the  much-trod 
navel  of  the  city,  redolent  of  sacrifice,  and 
the  glorious  Agora,  abounding  with  works 
^jf  art."— Fragm.  Dithyr.  iii.  ap.  Heyne, 
t.  iii.  p.  67.  8€iT  for  tber  is  the  reading 
of  Hudson  (Dion.  Hal.  Op.  t.  ii.  p.  41),  of 
Heyne,  and  of  Boeckh.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  all  or  most  codd.  have  iSer, 
which  is  adopted  by  Bergk  (Poet.  Lyr.  Gr. 
]),  22l5)i  '"1"^  it   i^  ui;j[od   that  Dionysius 


calls  the  first  word  a  verb  (Op.  ib.  42). 
tv  Dor.  for  es  or  ds.  For  otxvdre  conf. 
Soph.  Electr.  1(55,  avv^Kpevros  altu  olxvS)  : 
where  the  scholiast :  olxvoj  •  dvacrTpf(f)Ofiat, 
nepUpxoiMi-  (t.  ii.  p.  249,  ed.  Oxon.  1852). 
■^  So  the  scholiast  here  :  dvri  toD  (U 
^e^rjXov  KOI  fif)  lepov,  aXX'  oaiov  fls  TOKfTov. 
For  oa-ios,  often  misunderstood,  see  Taylor 
ad  ^Eschin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  48  sq.,  Eeiske ; 
Eekk.  An.  Grrcc.  p.  288  ;  Tima>i  Lex.  Plat, 
in  voc. 


manner  Demosthenes  calls  the  whole  Acropolis  "  sacred ;"  ■  and  Pausanias 
characterises  all  the  objects  upon  it  as  offerings  (avae^^^ara):-  Arist- 
eides,  in  the  oration  before  cited,  gives  the  same  appellation  to  the 
Acropolis  itself;  or  rather,  he  adds,  correcting  himself,  not  an  anathema, 
but  a  divine  image.^  Hence  probably  the  opinion  of  Petersen  (Zwolf- 
gottersystem,  p.  39)  is  preferable,  that  Pindar,  in  the  fragment  just 
quoted,  by  6f<.4,a\h,  does  not  mean  the  Acropolis,  but  the  altar  of  the 
Twelve  Gods  near  it,  from  which  all  Attic  distances  were  measured 
For  the  poet  summons  the  Olympic  gods  as  if  to  the  spot  consecrated 
to  them ;  and  the  epithets  Ou6e.ra  and  ^oXv^arc  are  more  appropriate 
to  an  altar  than  the  Acropolis. 

From  the  sacred  character  of  the  Acropolis  Leake's  opinion,"  that 
there  were  no  houses  upon  it,  seems  preferable  to  that  of  Chandler 
And  this  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Thucydides,  who 
says^  that  the  Acropolis,  the  Eleusinium,  and  one  or  two  other  places, 
were  the  only  ones  which  the  rural  population  were  not  permitted  to 
inhabit  when  they  took  refuge  at  Athens  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war;    though  they  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into 
most  of  the  temples,  and  even  into  the  Pelasgicum,  though  forbidden 
by  an  oracle.     This  sacred  character,  however,  should  be  restricted  to 
the  later  times  of  Athens ;  for,  when  the  Acropolis  formed  the  whole 
eity.  It  must  of  course  have  been  inhabited.     May  it  not  have  assumed 
the  character  of  a  temenos  after  the  Persian  wars  ?   In  the  '  Knights '  of 
Aristophanes  the  Propylaea  are  opened,  and  Demos  is  displayed  dwelling 
in  the  ancient  violet-crowned  Athens  (eV  Ta,V,.  !o^re<f>d.o,,  oUel  raU 
apxaiaimv  'Aftjmw)  in  the  same  costume  as  when  he  feasted  with  Aris- 
teides  and  Miltiades."    From  this  passage  we  see  that  the  gates  of  the 
Acropolis  were  kept  shut;  and,  indeed,  there  were  proper  officers  called 
thyrori  {0vpu,poi)  whose  office  it  was  to  open  and  close  them.     Thus, 
when  Proclus  first  visited  the  Acropolis,  he  found  the  thyroros  in  the 


okrjs  ova-rjs  Upas  tt^s  aKponoXfcos  rav- 
TTja-i—De  fals.  legat.  p.  428,  Reiske. 
"'  lib.  V.  21,  1. 
war  fLuai  ndaav  dvr  duadrjfxuTos,  /xaX- 
Xov  Sc  ciirr'  dydXfjLaTus.—t.  i.  p.  141),  Jebb. 


*  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

^  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

"  Eq.  1321  sqq.  May  not  a  statue  of 
Demos  have  been  set  up  in  the  Acropolis 
about  this  time  ? 

2  A  2 
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act  of  closing  them/  The  care  bestowed  upon  the  adornment  of  the 
Acropolis  after  the  Persian  wars  had  not  only  converted  it  into  a  holy 
precinct  but  also  into  a  sort  of  national  museum.  There  was  so  much 
to  be  seen  there  that,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Heliodorus  had 
devoted  fifteen  books  to  the  description  of  it,-  whilst  Polemo  wrote  four 
books  on  the  anathemata  it  contained.^  An  inventory  of  these  was 
made  out  in  the  archonship  of  Alcibiades.*  Probably,  however,  as  the 
commentator  on  this  passage  remarks,  this  was  done  in  every  archon- 
ship ;  and  the  list  of  Alcibiades  is  only  more  particularly  adverted  to 
because  it  contained  the  brazen  weights.  In  short,  so  much  was  there 
to  be  seen,  that  Strabo  fears  to  enter  into  any  description,  lest  he  should 
be  led  away  from  his  proper  subject,  and  we  learn  from  Horace  that 
some  poets  had  devoted  their  whole  labours  to  the  celebration  of  its 

treasures.^ 

For  many  a  century,  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine,  the  Frank 
and  the  Turk,  this  glorious  spot,  the  cradle  of  European  art  and  litera- 
ture, had  been  a  prey  to  the  accidents  of  war,  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
spoiler,  and  the  slower  but  no  less  certain  ravages  of  neglect  and  decay. 
At  length  the  establishment  of  Greek  independence  has  arrested,  for  a 
while  at  least,  the  progress  of  these  calamities,  and  even  in  some  degree 
repaired  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1833, 
the  Turks  evacuated  the  Acropolis,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  an 
excavation  was  begun  by  private  subscription  on  a  small  scale  under 
the  superintendence  of  M.  Pittakis,  who  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  several  inscriptions.*^  In 
the  following  year,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment ;  a  credit  of  72,000  drachms  (about  £2000)  was  opened  to  restore 
the  Parthenon,  so  far  as  might  be  practicable,  under  the  direction  of 


'  Marin.  Vit.  Procl.  c.  10. 

-  Atlieniuus,  vi.  IG  (Schweigh.). 

"  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  p.  3i)(3. 

*  rollux,  X.  s.  12G. 

•'•  "  Sunt  quibus  ununi  opus  est  intact:i3 

Palladis  arceni 
Cainiiiiepcrpt'tuoct'lcbraic." — Vd.  i.  7,5. 


^  The  following  sketch  of  the  excava- 
tions is  taken  from  the  Introduction  to 
M.  Kangabe's  '  Antiquites  Helleniqiies,' 
and  from  the  accounts  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Ross,  at  various  times,  in  the  Kunst- 
biatt,  and  collected  in  his  Archiiologische 
Aufsiitze,  r"  Sammlg.  S.  7l.'-142. 
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Geheimrath  Von  Klenze.     In  1835  the  superintendence  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  Professor  Ludwig  Eoss,  with  the  architects  Schaubert 
and  Hansen  as  coadjutors.    Their  first  care  was  to  break  up  the  modern 
fortifications  on  the  west  side  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  about  the  same 
time  an  excavation  was  begun   around   the  Parthenon.      It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  considered  necessary,  we  suppose  for  economical 
reasons,  to  shoot  the  rubbish  thus  turned  up  over  the  side  of  the  Acro- 
polis.    It  may  be  true,  as  Professor  Eoss  alleges,   that   no   actually 
existing  monument  was  overwhelmed  by  this  process ;  nevertheless,  it 
may  have  obliterated  the  sites  of  some,  such  as  the  temples  of  Asclepius 
or  Themis;    and  it  has  at  all  events  destroyed  the  original  contour 
of  the  rock.    During  these  operations,  the  greater  part  of  the  plateau  of 
the  Acropolis  was  excavated  as  deep  as,  and  even  below,  the  ancient 
level,  and  the  surface  of  the  primitive  rock  laid  bare.    In  these  researches 
many  interesting  objects  were  discovered,  such  as  fragments  of  statues 
and  sculptures,  pieces  of  coloured  terra-cotta,  belonging  to  the  frieze  or 
other  parts  of  the  old  Hecatompedon,  or  some  other  building;  and, 
especially,  before  the  east  side  of  the  Parthenon,  unfinished  drums  of 
columns  as  large  as  those  still  existing  at  that  temple,  which  appear  to 
have  been  rejected  by  the  architects  on  account  of  their  imperfections. 
On  the  south-west  side  of  the  building  the  substruction  was  found  to  bo 
no  less  than  5*50  metres,  or  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  English 
feet,  high.     On  the  opposite  side  the  primitive  rock  rises  to  a  much 
greater  height,  and  the  substruction  is  comparatively  low.     Before  the 
west  front  of  the  Parthenon,  at  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  the  ground 
was  filled  with  the  foundations  of  modern  houses.    It  may  be  seen  from 
Stuart's  view^  of  the  eastern  facade  that  there  were  also  houses  on  that 
side,  and  indeed  apparently  all  round  the  temple. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  in  the  course  of  these 
excavations  was  that  of  almost  all  the  parts  of  the  little  temple  of 
Nike  Athena,  commonly  called  Victory  without  wings,  by  which  the 
German  architects  were  enabled  to  reconstruct  it.  But  of  this  we 
shall  speak  further  on.  In  1836  Professor  Eoss  was  succeeded  as 
^  'J'he  Antiquities  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.  pi.  i. 
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superintendent  hy  M.  Pittakis,  who  discovered  the  Propylaea,  then 
entirely  masked  by  walls  and  batteries.  He  excavated  the  Pinacotheca, 
and  discovered  the  steps  of  the  Propylaea.  as  broad  as  that  building 
itself.  The  walls  and  columns  of  the  Erechtheium  were  now  repaired ; 
many  antiquities  were  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  many 
tombs  were  opened  in  the  Peir^eus.  After  the  exhaustion  of  the  sum 
assigned  by  the  government,  an  Archaeological  Society  was  instituted, 
under  whose  auspices  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  was  excavated,  at  that 
time  buried  up  to  the  middle  in  rubbish.  This  society  also  repaired 
the  so-called  Theseium  and  parts  of  the  Parthenon,  and  attempted 
the  excavation  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  which  however,  as  we  have 
said,  it  abandoned  in  despair.  Nor  did  it  confine  its  efforts  to  Athens, 
but  among  other  things  uncovered  the  lions  at  Mycenae. 

One  of  the  most  curious  discoveries  at  the  Acropolis  was  however 
reserved  for  a  Frenchman.     In  1852  M.  Beule,  a  member  of  the  French 
school  of  Archeology  and  Philology  at  Athens,  suspecting  that  there 
was  an  entrance  at  a  lower  level,  undertook  the  search  for  it,  being 
supplied  by  his  government  with  the  necessary  funds.^  ^  At  a  depth  of 
16  metres,  or  about  17^  yards,  below  the  Propylaea,  and  36  metres,  or 
about  39  yards  1  foot,  in  advance  of  them,  he  found  another  fajade 
parallel  with  the  grand  one  above,  and  rather  broader.     It  consisted  of 
a  marble  wall  of  Doric  architecture,  having  in  the  middle  of  it  a  gate 
exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  central  gate  of  the  Propylaea.     On  each  side 
were  two  square  towers  to  protect  it,  projecting  5-20  metres,  or  more 
than  6  yards,  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall.     The  length  of  the  wall 
between  the  towers  is   7-20   metres,   or   nearly   8   yards ;  its  height 
6-74  metres,  or  about  7  yards  1  foot.     The  gateway  is  3-87  metres,  or 
about  13  feet  high ;  1'89  metres,  or  upwards  of  6  feet,  broad  at  the  base  ; 
and,  being  of  the  Doric  order,  narrows  towards  the  top  to  1*63  metres, 
or  about  5  feet.     The  wall  is  composed  of  marbles  taken  from  various 
monuments.     The  entablature  appears  to  have  belonged  to  some  Doric 
edifice,  and  is  built  in  like  that  in  the  wall  of  Themistocles  on  the  north 
^  The  following  account  of  his  labours  is  taken  from  his  L'Acropole  d'Athenes,  t.  i. 
]).  09  sqq. 
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Side  of  the  Acropolis.  The  marble  cornice  does  not  correspond  with  it, 
and  has  been  taken  from  a  different  edifice.  The  metopes  are  of  white 
marble,  without  any  traces  either  of  sculpture  or  painting.  The  wall 
shows  marks  of  having  been  struck  with  cannon  balls,  so  that  it  must 
have  served  after  the  invention  of  fire-arms.  The  antique  frieze  might 
have  belonged  to  a  temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  while  the  archi- 
trave is  more  modern,  and  has  an  inscription  in  well  cut  letters 
recording  a  choragic  victory  of  boys  in  the  archonship  of  Neechmus, 
consequently  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Thrasyllus,  or  b.c.  316.^ 

M.  Beule  is  of  opinion  that  the  towers  may  be  coeval  with  the 
Propylaea,  and  the  work  of  Mnesicles ;  but  he  thinks  that  their  foun- 
dations have  been  restored  at  a  later  period,  and  perhaps  in  the  reign 
of  Valerian.     This,  he  says,'  would  not  be  the  only  example  of  foun- 
dations being  younger  than  the  superstructure  which  they  supported, 
and  adduces  several  instances  of  buildings  thus  underpinned.     After 
passing   the   gate   there  are  seven  rude  steps  of  a  late  construction 
leading  to  the  ancient  level  of  the  entrance,  whence  the  Propylaea  may 
be  seen  in  all  their  magnificence.     At  this  point  begins  a  staircase  of 
70  ft.  in  breadth,  and  consequently  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  front 
of  the  Propylaea.     The  base  of  it  is  45  ft.  lower  than  the  base  of  the 
Propylaea,  and  in  ascending  length  it  exceeds  100  ft.   The  side  walls  were 
lined  with  white  marble.   Towards  the  top  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa  breaks 
in  upon  it.     In  later  ages  this  part  had  been  turned  into  a  cemetery, 
and  in  it  were  discovered  heaps  of  bones.     We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  M.  Beule  that  this  is  the  staircase  represented  on  a  coin  in  the 
British  Museum.^     He  admits  that  there  was  an  ascent  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the  cave  of  Pan,  with  an  entrance  under  the 


*  M.  lieule  (p.  103)  seems  to  regard  this 
as  the  sole  choragic  monument  besides 
those  of  Lysicrates  and  Thrasyllus;  but 
there  are  at  all  events  several  other  inscrii> 
tions  belonging  to  such  monuments.  See 
Kangab^,  and  other  collections.  The  in- 
scription in  question  runs  as  follows : 
....  rjTov  [EuTTfrjaiajj'  dvtdrjKf  viKrjcras 
Xf>pr]yci)v  KeKpoTTibi  Traidcov  .   .  .  [a  •  acKov 


'2iKv<^v]{ios)  TjvXfi  aa-fia  'EXTTfjvap  Tifiodeov. 
^((ai)xnos^pXe.—ll»,ugahe,Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii. 
p.  704. 

2  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

^  See  cut  in  next  chapter  (Grotto  of 
Pan),  The  coin  is  thought  to  commemo- 
rate the  restoration  of  some  of  the  objects 
displayed,  and  to  be  later  than  the  time 
of  Hadrian. 
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Pinacotheca ;  and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  staircase  represented  on 
the  coin.  M.  Beule  allows  that,  if  it  was  intended  to  represent  his 
newly-discovered  staircase,  the  perspective  would  be  false ;  and  as  there 
was  another  flight,  which  it  truly  represented,  we  can  hardly  accept 
his  excuse  for  the  die-sinker,  that  the  necessity  of  so  small  a  space 
compelled  him  to  violate  the  laws  of  perspective. 

M.  Beule's  discovery  is  no  doubt  a  most  valuable  and  interesting 
one ;  but  we  can  hardly  agree  with  him  that  any  part  of  this  work 
belonged  to  the  design  of  Mnesicles.  Had  this  exterior  fortification 
existed  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  the  amusing  scene  between  Cine- 
sias  and  his  wife,  which  he  has  pictured  in  his  '  Ecclesiazusse,'  and  to 
which  we  shall  advert  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Pan's  grotto,  would, 
as  M.  Eangabe  has  pointed  out,  have  been  impossible.^  It  is  evident 
that  the  Propylaea  then  formed  the  first  and  only  entrance  to  the  Acro- 
polis ;  and,  indeed,  the  plan  and  construction  of  them  shows  that  sucli 
was  their  destination.  Nor,  when  the  walls  of  the  city  were  perfect, 
as  they  must  have  been  when  the  Propylaea  were  built,  would  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis  have  required  any  stronger  fortification. 
M.  Rangabe  infers,^  from  an  inscription  in  the  Acropolis,  that  the 
staircase  was  added  by  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  in  the  archonship  of 
Rhoematalces ;  and  that  the  statue  of  Agrippa  on  the  pedestal  was 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  work.  But  even  so,  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  Pausanias  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  this  staircase. 
It  is  evident  that  he  entered  the  Acropolis  at  once  and  immediately  by 
the  Propylaea.  With  regard  to  the  inscription,  M.  Beule  is  of  opinion  •' 
that  two  difi'erent  ones  have  been  confounded,  viz.  one  relating  to  the 
staircase,  and  the  other  to  the  archonship  of  Rhoematalces,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  Thracian  name ;  while  Ross  gives  to  the  word  avd^aaL^  in  the 
former  a  difi'erent  sense  from  staircase.*  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  must  have  been  as  late  as  the  time  of  Valerian  at  least. 


'  Nuove  mem.  dell'  Instituto,  1865,  p. 


2  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  p.  70. 
■■'  L'AcroiH.le,  i.  129. 


*  The  inscriptions  are  published  by  Koss, 
Deraen  von  Attika,  p.  35,  and  by  the 
Archasological  Society  of  Athens,  Inscrip- 
tions, 1852,  part  ii. 
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Bursian  is  of  opinion  that  the  gate  and  towers  may  have  been  of  the 
time  of  Justinian  (Geogr.  v.  Griechenland,  i.  p.  306). 

It  would  have  been  as  well  if  M.  Beule  had  not  thought  fit  to  record 
his  achievement,  and  that  of  France,  however  valuable,  by  a  somewhat 
vainglorious  inscription  inserted  at  the  side  of  the  new  entrance.^  The 
Germans  have  done  more  than  the  French  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  their  doings  will  not  be  the  less  remembered  because 
they  have  not  inscribed  their  names  among  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  little  outburst  of  national  and  personal 
vanity,  M.  Beule's  book  on  the  Acropolis  is  remarkable  not  only  for 
ingenuity  and  good  taste,  but  also  for  sobriety  of  judgment,  although 
he  has  not  gone  into  the  subject  in  the  exhaustive,  and  occasionally 
somewhat  tedious,  manner  of  the  Germans. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  we  may  mention  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  excavations  M.  Beule  found  in  the  bastion  which   masked   the 
Propylaea  on  the  west  a  bas-relief  commemorating,  as  appears  from  the 
inscription,-   some   victory  in  a  Pyrrhic   dance,  in  which   are   repre- 
sented eight  children  engaged  in  one.     M.  Rangabe  thinks,  from  the 
characters  of  the  inscription,  that  it  belonged  to  the  period  between 
tlie    120th  and    130th   Olympiad   (b.c.   300-360).     The  children  are 
naked,  except  that  they  have  a  helmet  and  a  buckler  fastened  with  a 
strap  to  the  left  arm,  which  is  extended.     The  dance  is  represented  by 
ancient  writers  as  an  armed  one.^     There  w^as  a  very  similar  bas-relief  in 
the  Museo  Pio  Clementino,  where  the  children,  though  in  a  somewhat 
difi'erent  position,  have  on   only  a   helmet   and   buckler.'*      From   an 
inscription  found  near  the  Parthenon  in  1889,  it  appears  that  children 
and  youths,  as  well  as  men,  gained  an  ox  for  a  victory  in  the  Pyrrhic 
dances.^    At  Sparta^  the  children  began  to  be  instructed  in  them  at  the 


'H  FaXXia  Tr]v  rrvXrfv  t^s  dxpoTrdXtcoj', 
Til   Tei\i],  Toiis  TTvpyovs   Kal   rfjv  dvd^aaiv 

-  nvppijxiarah  viKr](ra(T(iv)  "Arap^os. — 
Eangabe,  An.  H.  t.  ii.  p.  705.  A  cut  of 
the  bas-relief  will  be  found  there,  and  also 


at  the  end  of  M.  Beule''s  second  volume. 
^  Strabo,  x.  407 ;  Lucian,  De  Salt.  20. 
*  Visconti,  Mus.  Pio  Clem.  t.  iv.  9. 
"''  I^angabe,  ibid.  p.  GG8,  Iiiscr.  No.  960. 
"  Athcn.  xiv.  29. 
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age  of  five.  A  draped  figure  on  the  left  of  the  relief  appears  to  be 
their  teacher,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether  it  is  a  man  or 
woman.  These  two  reliefs  are,  we  believe,  the  only  existing  repre- 
sentations of  the  dance. 

Pausanias  does  not  notice  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa  standing  before 
the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylfea,  to  which  we  have  just  adverted. 
It  must,  of  course,  have  been  there  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  from 
its  size  it  could  not  have  escaped  his  observation;   but  it  would   be 
useless  to  inquire  after  the  reasons  for  his  silence.     He  passes   over 
many  still  more  remarkable  objects,  either  because  he  did  not  think 
them  of  much  value  as  works  of  art,  or  because  he  had  nothing  new  or 
interesting  to  say  about  them.     This  huge  pedestal  of  27  ft.  in  height 
and  12  ft.  square  does  not  stand  exactly  on  the  square  with  the  front 
of  the  Propyl^a,  but  faces   a  little  to  the, north;  and,  as  M.  Beule 
observes,  is  not  in  very  good  keeping  with  the  building  before  which  it 
stands.     We  do  not  think  that  Pausanias  makes  any  allusion  to  it  when 
he  speaks  of  two  equestrian  statues  at  the  entrance  to  the  Propylaea. 
We  a^ree  with  Eoss^  that  he  alludes  to  two  distinct  statues  on  each 
side  of  that  building.     They  could  hardly   have  stood,  as  some  have 
thought,  on  Agrippa's  pedestal,  the  inscription  on  which  excludes  such 
an  idea.     "  I  cannot  tell,"  says  Pausanias  (c.  22,  4),  "  whether  these 
statues  are  the  sons   of  Xenophon,  or  were   merely  placed  there  for 
ornament."      It   is   not   improbable,  as  Leake   says,^   that   they   did 
represent  Gryllus  and  Diodorus ;  and,  according  to  an  Athenian,  and 
indeed  Grecian,  practice,  had  been  converted  into  two  Romans ;  where- 
fore Pausanias  aff'ected  to  ignore  them,  or  ventured  merely  to  give  a 
hint  of  what  they  really  were.     M.  Beule  thinks  it  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Greek  statues  were  made  to  represent  Eomans,  and  that  from  many 
of  the  pedestals  whose  inscriptions  have  been  altered  the  statues  had 
been  carried  off,  and   the  pedestals  afterwards  used  for  new  statues. 
In  some  cases  this  may  perhaps  be  true ;  but  the  evidence  respecting 
the  conversion  of  the  statues  themselves  is  too  strong  to   be  lightly 

*  Nike  Apteros,  p.  7.    The  pedestal  is  in-      vlov,  rph  vttutov  tov  iavrov  ev(pyeTr]v. 
scribed:  6  Bij^-os  MipKov  'Aypimrav  XevKiov  ^  vol.  i.  p.  320. 
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rejected.  AVe  know  from  Plutarch^  that  colossal  statues  of  Attains 
and  Eumenes  had  been  inscribed  to  M.  Antony.  The  author  of  the 
lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  mentions  that  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue  of  the  mother  of  Isocrates  had  been  altered.^  Dion 
Chrysostom  denounces  the  practice  in  his  Rhodiac  oration,^  and  the 
custom  has  also  been  branded  by  Cicero.'^  A  statue  of  Orestes  at 
Mycenae  had  been  converted  into  one  of  Augustus  C^sar.^  A  marble 
found  near  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa  had  an  inscription  to  the  Roman 
proconsul  Cn.  Acerronius  Proclus,  below  which,  in  more  ancient  cha- 
racters, the  words  npaftreX?;?  eVota  proved  its  misappropriation."  It 
was  probably  from  disgust  at  this  practice  that  Pausanias  affected  to 
ignore  the  new  owners  of  the  statues  of  Poseidon  near  the  Peirai'c  Gate, 
and  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  at  the  Prytaneium. 

Pausanias  observes  (c.  22,  4)  that  in  his  time  nothing  surpassed  the 
Propyl^a  of  the  Acropolis,  whether  for  the  size  of  the  stones  or  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship.  They  were  the  greatest  achievement  of 
Pericles  and  his  architects,  and  attracted  more  admiration  even  than 
the  Parthenon.  The  works  of  the  ancients  abound  with  allusions  to 
them.  The  comic  poet,  Phoenicides,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Athenseus,'  mentions  among  the  four  most  celebrated  things  at  Athens, 
the  myrtles,  the  honey,  the  Propylaea,  and  the  figs.  Epaminondas 
wished  to  carry  the  Propylaea  to  Thebes,  and  place  them  before  the 
Cadmeia,  its  Acropolis.^  Cicero  enumerates  them  amongst  the  most 
glorious  buildings  of  Athens.^  The  idea  of  the  Propylaea  seems  to  be 
of  Egyptian  origin.  Amasis  had  erected  at  Sais  some  admirable  pro- 
pylaea in  honour  of  Athena ;  and  Herodotus  ^°  admired  in  them  the  size 


*  M.  Ant.  c.  60. 

^  Plutarch,  t.  ix.  p.  339,  Reiske. 

'  f  ira  tJjs  fiiv  npurepov  ova-rjs  entypacfirjs 
avaiptdfiarjs,  fTepov  S'  ovoparos  iy\iipa- 
^dtuTos,  TTfpas  €;(ft  to  ttjs  Tiprjs,  KoiXonrov 
TtTfvxe  TTJs  (Ikovos  6  bo^as  vplv  u^los,  k.t.X. 
—p.  312,  Mor.  (i.  346,  Teubner). 

*  "  Odi  falsas  inscriptioncs  statuarum 
alienarum." — Ad  Att.  vi.  1,  sub  fin.  Where 


he  is  talking  about  erecting  some  monu- 
ment of  himself  at  Athens. 

^  Pausan.  ii.  17,  3. 

"  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  329,  note. 

^  xiv.  67,  Meineke,  p.  1140. 

*  ^schin.  Tlapanp.  p.  277,  Peiske. 

»  De  Rep.  iii.  32,  44. 

'«  lib.  ii.  c.  175.  Many  of  the  older 
Egyptian  temples  had  propylaea. 
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and  quality  of  the  stones,  the  largest  being  brought  from  Elephantine, 
just  as  Pausanias  admired  those  at  Athens.  There  was  a  propylaeum 
before  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  which  may  perhaps  be  that 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  building,  or  at  all  events  designed,  by  Appius 
Claudius.  Cicero  had  entertained  the  idea  of  erecting  a  propylaeum  at 
the  Academy  by  way  of  an  Attic  monument  to  himself.^  Such  struc- 
tures, therefore,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  entrances  to  some  sacred 


VIKW    OF   TllK   I'UOl'VL^LA. 


precinct  than  fortifications,  as  Leake  "^  and  other  topographers  have 
thought.  As  M.  Beule  observes,  the  elegance  of  the  Athenian  structure, 
and  the  statuary  and  paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  show  that  it 
was  not  meant  for  such  a  purpose.  Projpijliea  differed  from  ^pijlm  {irvXaiy 
gates),  in  being  complex  buildings  and  having  j;?/?^  of  their  own.  In 
that  at  Athens  there  were  no  fewer  than  five  gates.     These,  though  not 


1  Epp.  ad  Attic,  vi.  1,  26. 


^  vol.  i.  p.  317. 
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intended  for  defence  against  foreign  enemies,  were  still  kept  strictly 
guarded  ;  for  they  not  only  gave  admission  to  the  most  sacred  precinct 
of  Athens,  but  also  locked  up  the  treasure  of  the  state  deposited  in  the 
Opisthodomos,  or  western  cell  of  the  Parthenon.  The  gates  appea^  to 
have  been  of  wood,  as  the  old  men  in  the  '  Lysistrate '  of  Aristophanes 
threaten  to  burn  them.^  The  keys  were  intrusted,  for  one  day  only, 
to  the  epistates,  one  of  the  ten  proedri,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
tempted  to  seize  the  state  treasure  and  make  himself  tyrant.*^  We 
have  before  adverted  to  the  building  of  the  Propylaea  (supra,  p.  132). 
We  may  here  mention  that  our  countryman,  Wheler,  was  the  first  to 
give  them  their  right  name.''  By  the  older  topographers,  as  Babin 
and  Guillet,  they  had  been  called  the  Arsenal  of  Lycurgus. 

Pausanias  particularly  adverts  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Propylaea.     In 
excavating  the  Turkish  battery  a  great  quantity  of  ornaments  were  found 
which  are  thought  to  have  belonged  to  this  ceiling;^  but  as  they  bear 
traces  of  colour,  blue,  green,  and  red,  this  fact  seems  rather  to  militate 
against  the  assumption,  since  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  roof  as  being  of 
white  stone  or  marble  {Xldov  XevKuv,  c.  22,  4).     Nor  does  it  correspond 
with  the  description  of  Wheler,  in  whose  time  the  roof  seems  to  have 
been  entire,  who  says  that  it  consisted  of  two  great  marble  beams 
covered  with  large  marble  planks.^     But  what  chiefly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Pausanias  was  the  picture  gallery,  or  pinacotheca  {oiKrj/jia 
exov  ypa(t)d^),  on  his  left  as  he  entered,  the  still  existing  contents  of 
w^iich  he  proceeds  to  describe  (c.  22,  6).     His  description  of  the  first 
picture  contains  a  somewhat  unusual,  though  not  unexampled,*'  con- 
struction of  the  particles  fM€P  and  Bi,  in  which  fieu  is  made   to  refer  to 
the  latter  of  two  antecedents  and  Be  to  the  former,  contrary  to  the  more 
general  practice,  which  is  the  reverse.     We  should  not  have  mentioned 
this,  had  it  not  led  Leake  into  a  curious  error,  who  translates  :  "  Those 
(pictures)  which  are  not  obliterated  by  time  represent  Diomedes  bringing 


^  Soe  V.  310. 

^  Soe  argument  to  the  six>ech  of  Demo- 
stlieiios  against  Audrotiou,  p.  5U0,  Koibke. 
'"^  Jouniey,  &c.  p.  359. 


*  Ross,  Arch.  Aiif.  i.  p.  97. 
^  Journey,  p.  359. 

^  See  the  examples  collected  by  Hoog- 
even  under  these  particles,  s.  li. 
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from  Lemnos  the  bow  of  Pliiloctetes,  and  Ulysses  carrying  off  the 
statue  of  Minerva  from  Troy."^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  facts  were  exactly  the  reverse,  that  Ulysses  carried  off 
the  bow  and  Diomedes  the  palladium. 

The  next  picture  represented  Orestes  slaying  ^gisthus,  and 
Pylades  despatching  the  sons  of  Nauplius,  who  had  come  to  his  aid. 
There  also  was  Polyxena  about  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles ; 
a  barbarous  act,  which,  says  Pausanias,  Homer  has  properly  omitted. 
In  fact,  however,  it  lay  beyond  his  subject.  Next,  two  pictures  by  Poly- 
gnotus :  one  of  the  taking  of  Scyros  by  Achilles,  where  also  Homer 
(II.  ix.  664:)  differs  from  other  poets  in  not  describing  his  life  there  with 
the  maidens.  The  other  represented  Odysseus  appearing  to  Nausicaa 
and  her  companions  at  the  river.  Also  a  picture  of  Alcibiades,  in  which 
his  equestrian  victory  at  Nemea  is  indicated.  This  picture  appears  to 
have  been  by  iVglaophon,  and  the  indication  of  the  victory  was  Nemea 
personified,  bearing  on  her  knees  Alcibiades,  who  had  a  face  of  more 
than  feminine  beauty.^  There  also  was  Perseus  at  Seriphus  bringing  the 
head  of  Medusa  to  Polydectes.  But,  continues  Pausanias,  I  will  say 
nothing  about  Medusa  in  this  book  upon  Attica  ;  reserving  the  subject 
as  more  proper  for  his  next  book,  where,  in  treating  about  Argos,  he  tells 
the  story .^  Passing  over  the  boy  carrying  the  hydrise,  and  the  wrestler 
painted  by  Timsenetus,  there  was  among  the  rest  a  picture  of  Musaeus. 
I  have  read  an  epic  poem,  says  Pausanias,  which  I  think  was  written  by 
Onomacritus,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Musaeus  was  endowed  by  Boreas 
with  the  faculty  of  flying.  Of  Musaeus  himself,  he  says,  we  have  nothing 
certain  but  a  hymn  to  Demeter,  composed  for  the  Lycomidae. 

There  are  at  present  no  traces  of  any  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
Pinacotheca,  or  of  nails  by  which  they  might  be  suspended ;  and  it  is 
a  subject  of  dispute  whether  they  were  done  on  the  walls  or  suspended 


^  vol.  i.  p.  143.  The  translation  in 
Siebolis'  edition,  who  has  no  note  on  the 
pasifage,  is  as  bad :  "  Diomedes  erat  e 
Lemno  Philocteta^  sagit'as  ri'portans,  et 
Ulysses  ex  llii  arce  ralhulium  surripicns." 
We  subjoin  I'aut^anius"  words :  onuaais  tt 


fif)  Ka6t(TTrjK(:U  6  xpovos  atrius  clcpavtaiu 
fiuai,  Aiofir)8T)s  rjv  Koi  'Odvaaevs,  6  ficv  iv 
\f]fjiv(a  TO  ^iXoktIjtov  tu^ov,  6  de  tj]v  'Adrj- 
vav  d(f>aif)ovfi€vos  (^  'iXi'ou. — c.  22,  G. 

'^  Athen.  xii.  47  (Schvveigh.). 

^  ii.  2I,<!. 
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in  wooden  tablets.  We  have  no  means  for  deciding  this  question,  and 
shall  only  add  that  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Boss  the  pictures  were 
done  on  the  wall.^ 

Leake  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  326)  that  Pausanias  "  confined  the  name 
PropylsBa  to  the  gates  opening  into  the  Acropolis  with  their  vestibules, 
although  in  truth  the  wings  were  contemporary  buildings  and  component 
parts  of  the  Propylsea,  and  he  omitted  all  notice  of  the  southern  wing 
of  the  Propylaea,  a  neglect  which,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  this 
author,  was  justified  by  the  inferior  importance  of  that  wing,  which 
seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  place  of  arms,"  &c.  But,  in  fact, 
Pausanias  mentions  neither  wing,  probably  because  he  did  not  consider 
that  there  was  anything  in  them  that  required  description ;  yet  that  he 
considered  them  to  be  parts  of  the  Propylaea  is  evident  from  his  saying 
that  the  Pinacotheca  is  on  the  left  of  the  Proinjlgea,  when  in  reality  it  is  on 
the  left  of  the  north  wing  of  that  building.^  He  comprehended,  therefore, 
under  the  name  of  Propylaea,  the  gateway  with  its  two  wings,  and  re- 
garded only  the  Pinacotheca  as  a  separate  and  distinct  building,  though 
by  other  authorities  this  also  has  been  included  in  the  Propylaea.^ 

The  following  description,  with  the  aid  of  the  annexed  plan  of  the 
Acropolis,  may  suffice  to  convey  to  the  general  reader  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  Propylaea.'^  The  breadth  of  the  western  ascent  to  the 
Acropolis  was  at  its  summit  160  feet,  and  this  space  Mnesicles,  the 
architect  of  Pericles,  filled  up  with  a  single  building,  consisting  of  a 
grand  hall,  or  megaron,  with  wings  on  each  side.  The  megaron  is  about 
60  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  Towards  its  eastern  end,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  36  or  37  feet  from  its  commencement,  it  is  crossed  by  a  wall 
having  five  doors.  On  each  side  of  the  megaron  are  Doric  hexastyle  por- 
ticoes.    Its  roof  is  supported  by  a  double  row  of  Ionic  columns,  flaukin"- 


^  Archaol.  Aufsiitze,  i.  119,  note;  cf. 
Beiile,  L'Acropole,  i.  211. 

coTt   6t  iv    apiarfpa   tcov  TrpoTTvXalwv 
otKqfia  €xov  ypa(f)ds. — i.  22,  G. 

^  Thus  the  title  of  one  of  Polemon's 
books  on  the  AcroiX)lis  was,  Ile/ji  tCov  iv 
Totf  irponvKaiois   nivuKoiv. — Har[iOLi'.    \uc. 


Aa/iTTuy. 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
measurements  of  all  the  monuments  on  the 
Acropolis  are  very  accurately  given  by 
Mr.  Penrose  in  his  '  Trinciplesof  Athenian 
Architecture,'  London,  1851. 
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eacli  side  of  the  road  which  runs  through  its  centre.  The  western 
portico,  which  projects  about  12  feet,  has  entrances  into  the  wings  on 
each  side.  The  north  wing  projects  about  20  feet  westward  of  the 
columns  of  the  portico,  while  the  south  wing  is  considerably  shorter — 
in  order  apparently,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  not  to  encroach  upon 
the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  Each  wing  was  fronted  with  three  Doric 
columns  of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  the  main  porticoes.  The 
modern  Frankish  tower  which  surmounts  the  south  wing  was  probably 
built  by  Neri  di  Acciajuoli,  first  Duke  of  Athens  (d.  1393),  who  erected 
many  sumptuous  edifices  at  Athens.^  The  breadth  of  the  wings  is 
about  27  feet,  though  the  southern  one  is  a  trifle  broader  than  the 
northern.  The  breadth  of  the  Pinacotheca  is  about  30  feet,  and  it  is  of 
the  same  length  as  the  northern  wing.  These  buildings,  therefore, 
allowance  being  also  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  completely 
filled  up  the  breadth  of  the  access  to  the  Acropolis.  The  Propylsea 
were  originally  crowned  with  a  pediment  called  aetoma  (aercoyua),  because 
it  resembled  in  form  an  eagle  with  moulted  wings.^  Of  this  there  are 
now  no  remains.  The  middle  gate  of  the  wall  of  the  megaron,  and  the 
intercolumniation  between  the  two  middle  columns  of  each  portico, 
which  correspond  with  it,  are  considerably  broader  than  the  rest  in 
order  to  admit  through  them  a  road  about  13  feet  broad,  intended  for 
the  passage  of  animals  and  chariots.  This  road  is  paved  with  slabs  of 
marble,  notched  or  roughed  in  order  to  prevent  the  animals  from  slip- 
ping. The  steps  leading  to  the  Propylaea  are  as  broad  as  the  megaron, 
and  the  roadway  in  question  cuts  them  in  the  middle  on  an  inclined 
plane.  Whether  the  whole  Panathenaic  procession  ascended  the  Acro- 
polis is  a  disputed  point,  which  we  shall  consider  further  on  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  Erechtheium.  The  victims  at  all  events  must 
have  ascended  by  this  road,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  chariots  also. 

Pausanias,  before  describing  the  Pinacotheca,  briefly  adverts  to  a 
temple  of  Victory  without  wings,  which  he  indicates  as  being  on  his 

*  Fanclli,  Aten.  Att.  iii.  s.  588 ;   Beule,       afrov    ^ififlrai    axrifia,    dnoTfTaKtWoi    tu 
i.  <iO.  TTTfpd. — 13ekk.  Aiiccd.  Grioc.  ol8,  3. 

*  f)  yu^)  tVt  Tols  iTfJOTrvXaiois  KaTaaKfvr) 
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ripht  before  entering  the  Propylsea.^  Hence,  he  says,  the  sea  may  be 
descried ;  and  it  was  from  this  place  that  ^geus  is  said  to  have  precipi- 
tated himself  when  he  beheld  his  son's  vessel  returning  with  the  black 
sail.  He  then  proceeds  to  sketch  that  well-known  story,  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted.'^ 

The  name  of  Victory  without  wings  seems  to  have  been  a  later  one 
for  the  deity  of  this  temple,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
dedicated  to  Nike  Athena.  Thus  Heliodorus,  in  his  first  hook,  and 
therefore,  we  may  presume,  in  describing  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,^ 
said  that  the  Athenians  had  an  image  of  Nike  Athena,  without  wings, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  pomegranate,  and  in  her  left  a  helmet. 
The  two  names  belong  only  to  one  goddess— Victory  and  Athena  in  one. 
Thus  Aristeides  remarks  that  Athena  is  not  eponymous  of  Victory,  but 
Iwmonymous}  And  under  this  homonym  we  find  her  invoked  by  Creiisa 
in  the  'Ion'  of  Euripides  : 

/la  Trjv  TTapaa-ni^ovaav  apfiacrlv  noTt 
NiKTiv  'Addvav  Zt]v\  yj/yej/fts  eiri. — v,  1528. 

"  I  swear  by  her  who  from  her  chariot  once 
Assisted  Zens  against  tlie  Titan-brood, 
Nike  Athena." 

We  have  other  examples  of  homonymous  deities  in  Poseidon  Erechtheus, 
&c.  In  this  character,  then.  Victory  appears  never  to  have  had  wings, 
which  were  a  later  attribute  of  her,  regarded  as  a  substantive  deity. 
And  thus  in  Ptolemy's  pageant  at  Alexandria  we  find  them  separated, 

^  To>»'  6e  7rpoTTv\aiQ)v  iv  be^la. — c.  22,  4. 
This  passage,  as  well  as  his  sjiecifying  that 
the  Pinacotheca  was  on  the  left  of  the 
building  (eV  dpicrTepa  twv  TrponvXaiav,  ib. 
6),  shows  that  Pausanias  used  the  words 
right  and  left  with  regard  to  his  own  po- 
sition. Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  324,  note)  has 
collected  many  instances  of  this,  and  can 
find  only  two  examples  to  the  contrary,  for 
which  he  accounts.  This  is  imiwrtant  for 
the  position  of  objects. 

^  See  above,  p.  01.      Leake  has   very 


satisfactorily  proved  the  site  of  the  temple- 
— vol.  i.  p.  322  sqq. 

^  Ap.  Harix)cr.  voc.  NUrj  'Adr)ud. 

*  f]  povT}  ptv  airdvTOiv  B((ov,  opoim  be 
Traa-av,  ovk  enoivvfios  rfjs  vUijs  itrriv,  dXKa 
opuivvfios. — Orat.  in  Min.  p.  10,  Jpbb.  He 
had  observed  just  before  (p.  13)  that  he 
could  say  nothing  greater  of  her  power 
than  that  she  always  conquered  ;  and  that 
Victory  was  not  mistress  of  Athena,  but 
Athena  of  Victor}^  (ou  ydp  ianv  'ABrjvds 
viKT}  Kvpia,  dXX'  W.drjvd  vIktjs  det). 
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on  which  occasion  on  one  hand  of  Alexander's  car  stood  a  Nike,  on  the 
other  an  Athena/  Hence  in  after-times  her  wingless  state  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  peculiarity,  and  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  cause  of 
it.  Wheler's  solution,  that  she  was  called  ainepo^  because  the  fame  of 
Theseus'  victory  arrived  not  at  Athens  before  Theseus  himself,  is  a  mere 
guess,  unsupported  by  any  authority.  Pausanias  (iii.  15,  5)  says  that  the 
Athenians  made  her  so  that  she  might  always  remain  with  them,  just  as 
the  Spartans,  with  the  same  view,  bound  Enyalius  in  chains.  We  know 
not  whether  there  is  an  instance  of  Victory,  as  a  substantive  goddess, 
without  wings.  That  they  were  a  comparatively  modern  addition  may 
be  inferred  from  a  scholium^  on  the  'Birds'  of  Aristophanes  : 

avTiKa  NiKT/  TTtTfTui  TTTepvyuiv  xpvo-alv. — v.  574. 
"  Now  Victory  flies  with  golden  wings." 

Here  avrUa  is  usually  rendered  '  for  example  ;'  but  the  scholiast  indi- 
cates a  recent  innovation  {yewrepLKov)  which  some  attributed  to  Archen- 
nus,  father  of  Bupalos  and  Athenis,  and  others  to  Aglaophon,  the  Thasian 
animal  painter.  As  the  '  Birds'  of  Aristophanes  were  represented  in  the 
year  B.C.  414,^  and  as  Aglaophon  the  Thasian  flourished  seventy  or 
eighty  years  before  that  time,  some  writers  *  have  thought  it  probable 
that  the  innovation  in  question  was  introduced  by  Aglaophon,  the  painter 
of  the  Nemean  victory  of  Alcibiades,  who,  according  to  Pliny,^  flourished 
about  the  90th  Olympiad  (b.c.  420-417),  and  who  may  have  been  the 
grandson  of  the  Thasian,  and  the  son  of  Aristophon,  to  whom  indeed 
the  picture  of  Alcibiades  is  attributed  by  Plutarch,®  though  no  doubt 
erroneously;  but  there  is  no  authority  to  establish  this  view.  The 
scholiast  is  very  precise  in  attributing  the  innovation  to  the  Thasian, 
and  his  alternative  of  Archennus,  or  Archeneus,  would  land  us  at  the 
same  or  a  rather  earlier  date.''     And  if  the  coin  figured  by  Stuart  at  the 


^  Athen.  v.  34  (Schweigh.). 

^  vecjTfpiKOV  TO  rrjv  Niktjv  Koi  T6i/*Epo)Ta 
€irT€pa)aBai. 

'  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell,  sub  an. 

*  See  the  life  of  Aglaophon  in  Smith's 
Dictionary. 


^  H.  N.  XXXV.  s.  60. 

«  Alcib.  c.  16. 

'  Or  Archermus,  Plin.  xxxvi.  11.  Gf. 
Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  i.  p.  38;  Sillig,  Catal. 
Artif. 
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head  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  second  volume  is,  as  has  been  thought, 
a  representation  of  the  Athena  of  Pheidias,  then,  since  she  holds  a 
winged  Victory  in  her  hand,  the  innovation  must  have  been  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Pericles.     Wherefore,  perhaps,  some  latitude  must 
be  allowed  to  the  words  of  the  scholiast.     The  original  image  of  Nike 
Athena  appears   to  have   been  a  rude   wooden  one   {^oavov)}      The 
Athenians  consecrated  a  bronze  image  of  Victory  in  the  Acropolis  after 
the  battle  of  Sphacteria,  b.c.  425,  and  this  was  probably  represented  in 
the  newer  fashion.^   Dr.  Wordsworth  is  not  quite  accurate  in  stating  on 
the  authority  of  this  passage  of  Pausanias,  that  the  temple  of  Victory 
without  wings  was  then  erected.^     The  bronze  image  in  question  may 
probably  be  that  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  in  the  passage  of  the 
'  Birds '  before  quoted,  as  having  golden  or  gilded  wings,  which  appear 
to  have  been  subsequently  stolen.*     Here  let  us  observe  that  artists,  as 
well  as  poets,  had  a  share  in  modifying  the  mythology  of  Greece ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  scholiast  on  the  '  Birds '  before  cited,  that  Eros  also 
was  first  furnished  with  wings  about  the  same  time  as  Nike.     Accord- 
ing to  Aristophon's  account,  Nike  was  furnished  with  the  wings  of 
which  Eros  had  been  deprived  when  he  was  expelled  from  heaven."* 
Sophocles  identifies  Athena  Nike  with  Athena  Polias : 

Epjx^s  0   6  TTepncav  86\ios  fiyrjaaiTO  vav 
NtK7  T  'Addva  HoXtas,  fj  rrw^ft  /i'  act'.— Philoct.  133. 

"  And  now  deceitful  Hermes  be  our  guide 
And  she  who  is  my  constant  guardian, 
Nike  Athena  Polias," 


KaXafus  8e  ovk  c^ovcrav  TTTcpa  Troifjaai 
Xtyerai,  ajropifiovpfvos  to  ^AdTjvrjtn  Ttjs 
ATTTfpov  KoXovfievrjs  ^ouvoi/.— Pausan.  v. 
26,5. 

^  Pausan.  iv.  36,  4.  As  Pausanias  here 
uses  merely  the  term  N1K17,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  a  winged  Victory ;  and 
at  all  events  certainly  not  a  Niktj  'Adrjva. 

"  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  90,  note  1. 

*  Dcmosth.  c.  Tiniocr.  p.  738,  Peiske. 


The  word  used  by  Demosthenes  is  oKpa- 
TT)pia,  which  the  scholiast  (t.  ii.  p.  183) 
explains  by  nrepd.  The  same  scholiast 
says  they  were  taken  from  the  image  of 
Nike  Athena;  in  which  he  can  hardly  be 
correct.  But  they  were  probably  taken 
out  of  her  temple,  when  this  new  image 
had  been  consecrated. 
*  Apud  Athen.  xiii.  14. 
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Which  invocation  seems  an  anomaly  in  the  mouth  of  Odysseus,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  uttered  in  Lemnos.  But  the  poet  doubtless  intended  a 
little  compliment  to  the  Athenians,  and  alluded  probably,  as  Dr.  Words- 
worth suggests,  to  a  custom  which  obtained  among  them  of  invoking 
her  aid  when  starting  on  any  dangerous  enterprize.  So  likewise  the 
chorus  of  old  men  in  the  'Lysistrate'  of  Aristophanes  appeal  to  her  for 
assistance  when  about  to  attack  the  women  in  the  Acropolis,  of  which 
she  seemed  from  her  position  to  guard  the  very  entrance. 

The  temple  of  Victory  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Wheler,  who 
describes  it  as  built  of  white  marble,  and  gives  its  dimensions  as  fifteen 
feet  in  length  and  eight  or  nine  in  breadth;^  which  are  pretty  nearly 
accurate,  but  rather  too  small.  It  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of 
Stuart,  who  took  the  Pinacotheca  for  it,  and  he  wrongly  accuses  Spon 
and  Wheler  of  error,  asserting  that  the  temple  which  they  took  for  that 
of  Nike  Apteros  was  in  fact  the  temple  of  Aglaurus.^  Professor  Boss  is 
of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  pulled  down  by  the  Turks  after  the 
date  of  Wheler's  visit  in  order  to  strengthen  their  fortifications,  which 
is  probable  enough.  But  his  conjecture  that  their  upper  battery  must 
have  been  in  existence  in  Wheler's  time,  because  he  does  not  mention 
the  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  seems  hardly  correct,  for  the  pedestal  was 
certainly  visible  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  who  mentions  it  and  its  inscrip- 
tion.^ The  late  Lord  Broughton  says  of  the  temple,  "  The  last  memo- 
rial of  its  existence  was  carried  away  by  Lord  Elgin."  *  This  was  part 
of  the  frieze,  which  had  been  built  into  a  wall,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  All  the  other  fragments  of  the  temple  were  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Ross  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  excavations  of  1835 ;  they  had  been 


^  Journey,  p.  358.  Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  320, 
note  2)  accuses  Wheler  of  error  in  these 
dimensions.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
not  alluding  to  the  stylobate  but  to  the 
cella ;  which  is  really  only  one  foot  longer 
than  the  measure  given  by  Wheler.  The 
latter  however  was  wrong  in  calling  the 
architecture  Doric,  and  in  assigning  the 
sculjjtures  to  the  architrave  instead  of  the 


frieze. 

^  See  his  plan  of  the  Acropolis  in  vol.  ii. 
Also  ch.  V.  p.  39  sq.,  and  the  plan  of  the 
Propyla?a,  pi.  ii. 

^  Ibid.  p.  38  sq.  See  Pioss,  Tempel  der 
Xikc  Apteros,  S.  2. 

*  Hobliouse's  Journey  through  Albania, 
&c.,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 
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built  into  a  Turkish  battery,  which  had  in  fact  preserved  them,  and  the 
temple  was  re-erected,  chiefly  under  the  superintendence  of  Herr  Laurent, 
an  architect  of  Dresden.^  At  a  later  period  were  discovered  some  bas- 
reliefs  which  evidently  belonged  to  the  temple,  having  been  found  in  its 
neighbourhood.  They  represented  winged  Victories ;  one,  in  which  the 
goddess  is  stooping  to  loose  her  sandal,  is  of  supreme  beauty.  The 
others  are  in  more  questionable  taste,  and  connoisseurs  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  all  of  them  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  temple  itself, 
and  probably  of  the  time  of  Lysippus.  As  they  are  too  large  to  have 
found  a  place  in  the  temple  itself.  Boss  is  of  opinion  that  they  pro- 
bably formed  a  sort  of  balustrade  around  it,  and  M.  Beule  coincides 
in  this  view.^ 

The  TEMPLE  OF  Nike  Apteros,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  stands  on 
the  western  abutment  of  the  Cimonian,  or  southern,  wall  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  a  gigantic  structure  of  poros  stone,  varying  in  thickness  from 
nearly  20  feet  to  more  than  30.  The  temple  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
technically  an  amphiprostylos  tetrastylos,  that  is,  having  a  portico  of 
four  columns  at  each  front.  It  is  approached  by  three  steps,  the  upper 
stylobate  being  27  ft.  2  in.  long,  and  18  ft.  3'  in.  broad.  The  height  of 
the  columns,  including  base  and  capital,  is  13  ft.  4  in. ;  the  intercolumnia- 
tion,  from  the  middle  of  the  columns,  5  ft.  2 ;  in. ;  the  length  of  the  cell, 
16  ft. ;  the  height  of  the  entablature  (architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice), 
3  ft.  8^  in.^  It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  little  Ionic 
temple  on  the  Ilissus  described  by  Stuart,  but  no  longer  existing,  to 
which  we  have  before  adverted.*  The  frieze  which  ran  round  the  temple 
is  1  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  but  so  mutilated  that  the  subjects  of  the  sculp- 
tures, which  are  in  high  relief,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 
The  part  of  the  frieze  already  alluded  to  as  carried  off  by  Lord  Elgin, 
had  been  previously  drawn  by  Pars,  and  is  engraved  in  Stuart's  work 
on  Athens.^     The  relief  on  the  eastern  faqade  must  have  contained  28 


^  Ross,  ibid.  S.  3.  For  the  architectural 
details  of  the  temple  the  reader  is  referred 
to  that  work. 

"  Ross,  ibid.  S.  17  ;  Beule,  L  Acropole, 


t.  i.  p.  20 1. 

=»  Ross,  Nike  Temix;l,  S.  11. 

*  Above,  p.  298. 

*  vol.  ii.  ch.  V.  pi.  xii.  and  xiii. 
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or  30  figures,  and  seems  to  represent  an  assembly  of  the  gods.  As  this 
is  mythological,  so  the  other  three  sides  appear  to  be  historical,  and  to 
represent  combats  between  foot  and  horse,  foot  and  foot,  Greeks  and 
Greeks,  and  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  last  have  by  some  writers  been 
taken  to  be  Amazons,  but  Koss  agrees  with  Leake  in  considering  the 
figures  on  horseback  to  be  Persians.  The  style  of  the  sculpture  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia.^ 

Close  to  the  temple  of  Nike  Athena  stood  a  statue  of  Artemis 
Epipyrgidia,  or  the  triple  Hecate ;  which  Pausanias  does  not  mention 
in  the  regular  course  of  his  itinerary,  but  casually  in  his  Corinthiaca 
(ii.  30,  2).  This  deity,  he  says,  was  principally  worshipped  by  the 
iEginetans ;  but  their  statue  of  her,  which  was  of  wood,  and  made  by 
Myron,  had  only  one  face  and  one  body.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
this  deity  when  describing  the  throne  of  her  priest.^  A  medal  on 
which  she  is  figured  with  three  heads  and  three  bodies  has  been 
engraved  by  Stuart  (vol.  ii.  ch.  5,  init.),  and  the  inscription  on  it, 
'A^7;m?  vLKTj^opov,  seems  to  indicate  her  proximity  to  the  temple. 

There  seems  also  to  have  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis, 
though  Pausanias  does  not  mention  it,  a  statue  of  Athena,  surnamed 
Cleidouchos,  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Keys.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes, in  the  following  verses  of  the  '  Thesmophoriazusae' : 

(llaXXas)  ^  TToXiv  fjfieTfpav  ex*** 

Koi  Kpdros  (fiavepov  fiovrj, 

K\rj8oVx6s  T€  KoXfiTai. — V.  1140  S(jq. 

"  'Tis  Pallas  keeps  our  city, 
Our  only  open  strength, 
The  key-holder  she's  called." 

It  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  Pheidias.^  But  Cleidouchos  might  per- 
haps be  a  sohriqitet  of  the  Lemnian  Athena,  of  which  statue,  standing 
near  the  Propylaea,  we  shall  have  to  speak  further  on. 

At  the  very  entrance  into  the  Acropolis,  says  Pausanias  (c.  22,  8), 


^  There  is  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
frieze  in  Ross,  Nike  Tempel,  4*"  Ab- 
schnitt. 


'^  Above,  p.  323. 

'  See  Preller  in  the  Hall.  A.  Enoycl. 
See  also  Leake,  vol.  i.  App.  xv.        p.  195. 
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stands  a  Hermes  Propylaeus  and  the  Graces.  It  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  words  of  Pausanias  here,^  but  also  from  what  follows,  that  he 
has  now  passed  the  gates  in  the  wall  of  the  megaron,  and  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  it.  We  mention  this  because  Meursius,  who  had  no 
local  knowledge  of  Athens,  places  these  statues  on  the  western  side,^ 
and  so  in  the  following  chapter  goes  on  to  describe  the  Temple  of 
Victory  and  the  Pinacotheca.  From  the  words  of  Pausanias  it  very 
clearly  appears  that  he  considered  Socrates  to  have  executed  the  Hermes 
Propylaeus  as  well  as  the  Graces  f  though  in  general  only  the  latter  are 
spoken  of  as  his  work.  It  is  true  that  when  he  reverts  to  this  group  in 
his  Boeotica,  in  the  passage  quoted  in  note  \  he  mentions  only  the 
Graces  ;  but  this  is  natural  enough,  as  he  is  there  speaking  particularly 
of  these  deities.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  mentions  only  the  Graces  as 
the  work  of  Socrates  ;*  and  no  doubt  they  formed  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  group ;  as,  according  to  the  ancient  fashion  they  were  clothed, 
whilst  in  more  modern  times  they  were  represented  naked.  Pausanias 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  this  innovation,  which  in  his  time  was 
universally  adopted.  Let  us  observe  that  Diogenes  Laertius  speaks 
with  no  certainty  of  this  group  being  the  work  of  Socrates ;  he  mentions 
it  only  as  a  partial  report.  That  Socrates  executed  some  such  group 
may  be  pretty  certainly  inferred  from  the  general  testimony  to  that 
efi*ect.  Aristophanes  appears  to  have  a  sly  allusion  to  it  when  he 
makes  Socrates  swear  by  the  Graces.^  But  according  to  the  scholia 
on  that  passage,  they  seem  to  have  been  sculptured  on  a  wall — there- 
fore a  bas-relief — behind  the  Parthenon.^  As  the  Graces  at  the  Pro- 
pylaea  were  clothed,  they  must  at  all  events  have  been  an  ancient  work. 


^  Kara  6e  ttjv  (<to8ov  avTrjv  ^drf  rfiv  (s 
uKponoXiv.  That  this  is  the  meaning  also 
appears  from  another  passage  where  he 
alludes  again  to  these  Graces,  and  mentions 
them  as  being  irpo  t^s  es  rrjv  aKpondXiv 
eaobov  (ix.  35,  2)  in  (ront  of  the  entrance 
to  the  acroix)lis,  that  is,  its  eastern  front. 

^  Cecropia,  cap.  7. 

''    Epfirjv,  uu  npoTrvXitiov   ui()p.u(ov(n,  ku] 


Xapcras  ^aKpariju  TToifja-ai  Xfyovtriv. — loc. 
cit. 

eiuai  re  avToii  koX  toj,"  ev  OKponoXfi 
XapiTos  evioi  (j>aaiv,  epbedvfievas  ova-ai. — 
Vit.  Socr.  ii.  19. 

^  Nubes,  773. 

^  oTTto-oJ    TTJs    Adrjvas   yXix^elo-ai    eV    roi 
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The  Athenians,  as  is  well  known,  repented  of  their  injustice  to  Socrates, 
and  erected  a  small  shrine  to  him  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Peiraic 
Gate  to  the  Acropolis.  It  seems  to  have  contained  a  pillar  with  a  hust 
of  the  philosopher.^  We  need  only  further  observe  that  the  Graces 
were  very  commonly  associated  with  some  other  divinity,  as  here  with 
Hermes,  and  especially  with  Aphrodite ;  and  not  only  the  unclothed  and 
more  wanton  Graces,  for  they  are  represented  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Aphrodite,  and  therefore  before  they  had  obtained  that  character,  as 
accompanying  the  goddess  of  love.^ 

The  next  object  to  the  Hermes  Propylseus  was  a  statue  of  a  lioness 
(Paus.  c.  23,  1).  It  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Athenians  in 
honour  of  a  courtezan  named  Leaena,  beloved  by  Aristogeiton,  as  we 
have  before  related,  and  that  Hippias  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
with  tortures  because  she  would  not  reveal  the  associates  of  that  con- 
spirator. By  the  side  of  the  lioness  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite, 
dedicated  by  Callias,  and  said  to  be  the  work  of  Calamis.  Near  the 
spot  indicated  by  Pausanias  has  been  found  the  base  of  a  statue  bearing 
the  name  of  Callias.  The  characters  of  the  inscription  belong  to  about 
the  85th  Olympiad.^  Pliny  attributes  the  statue  to  Amphicrates.* 
Plutarch  says  that  Leaena  was  represented  without  a  tongue,  to  denote 
her  taciturnity  ;^  whilst  according  to  Polyaenus,  she  had  bitten  it  off.*' 
He  describes  her  statue  as  being  in  the  Propylseum  (eV  ra>  TrpoirvXaim), 
whilst  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  in  the  gates  of  the  Acropolis  (eV  irvXai^i 
T%  aKpoTToXew^).  From  these  indications  we  may  infer  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  wall,  but  under  the  portico,  like  Hermes  and  the 
Graces ;  which  Pliny  also  describes  as  being  in  the  Propylaeum  (in 
Propyljeo  Atheniensium).^  Demochares^  mentioned  a  sanctuary  (Upbv) 
of  Leaena  Aphrodite  at  Athens,  and  Leake^  thinks  that  it  is  the  same 
here  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  But  the  Leaena  mentioned  in  Athenaeus 
was  a  concubine  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  besides,  the  objects  described 


^  Marin.  Vit.  rrocl.  c.  10. 
^  Hymn  to  Aphrodite. 
^  Eangabe,  Ant.    Hell.  t.   i.   Xo.   53; 
Ik'ule,  L'Acropole,  t.  i.  p.  280. 
*  H.  X.  xxxiv.  s.  72. 


^  De  Garrul.  t.  viii.  p.  13,  Reiske. 
*  Stratag.  viii.  45. 
'  Ibid,  xxxvi.  32. 
^  Ap.  Athen.  vi.  62. 
"  vol.  i.  p.  145,  note  2. 
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by  Pausanias  appear  to  have  been  only  statues,  without  any  sanctuary 
or  temple;  which,  indeed,  as  standing  under  the  porch,  they  could 
hardly  have  had. 

Close  to  Leaena  was  a  statue  of  Diitrephes,  pierced  with  arrows. 
Pausanias  here  tells  his  story,  which  is  also  related  by  Thucydides.^ 
Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  145,  note  4)  has  mentioned  the  discovery  of  the  basis  of 
this  statue,  bearing  the  inscription,  in  characters  of  the  5th  century,  b.c. 

HE^AOUYK  OK 

AH  A  K  XE.|y 

kite  r  I  VA^ 
Broe.xBV 

(i.e.  '^pixo\vKo<^  Atetrpe^ov?  airapxrjv — Kpr]aiXa<;  eTTOiTjaev)  ;  ^  showing 
that  the  statue  of  Diitrephes  was  dedicated  by  his  son  Hermolycus. 
Leake  gives  only  the  first  three  words ;  but  the  name  of  the  artist  was 
also  inscribed  in  equally  ancient  characters.  According  to  Eangabe,^ 
the  inscription  belongs  to  the  92nd  Olympiad ;  and  the  expedition  of 
Diitrephes,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  killed,  was  in  the  third 
year  of  the  preceding  Olympiad  (b.c.  414).  The  basis  in  question  was 
discovered  in  a  cistern  before  the  west  front  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
agrees  with  the  progress  of  Pausanias. 

Passing  over  some  statues  of  persons  of  small  note,  Pausanias  next 
mentions  one  of  Hygieia,  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Asclepius,  and 
another  of  Athena  Hygieia.  Of  the  latter  goddess  there  had  only  been 
an  altar  here  before  the  time  of  Pericles,  who  set  up  a  bronze  image  of 
her,  because,  it  is  said,  she  had  instructed  him  in  a  dream  how  to  cure  a 
workman  who  had  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the  Propylsea  when  that 
edifice  was  building.  The  remedy  is  said  to  have  been  an  herb  which 
grew  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  which  from  that  circumstance  obtained 
the  name  of  Parthenion.  During  the  siege  by  Sulla,  the  garrison  lived 
upon  it,  as  we  have  already  remarked  (above,  p.  164).''    Athena  was  also 


^  vii.  29. 

'^  lloss,  Areh.  Ants.  i.  1(18. 


3  Ant.  Hell.  t.  i.  Xo.  42. 

'  Pint.  Pericl.  13;  Sull.  13;  Plin.  N.  H.  xxii.  17,  44. 
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found  united  with  Hygieia  in  the  deme  of  Acharnae,  and  at  Oropus.^ 
We  have  already  seen  her  as  UatcovLa,  in  the  street  leading  from  the 
Peiraic  Gate  to  the  Cerameicus.^ 

According  to  Plutarch,  this  statue  was  the  work  of  Pheidias,  and  of 
gold  ;  but  it  was  more  likely  gilded,  for  just  before,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
says  it  was  of  bronze.  Unless,  indeed,  as  is  more  probable,  he  be 
speaking  of  two  different  statues ;  one  of  bronze  at  the  Propylaea,  and 
another  of  gold,  or  gilt,  in  another  part  of  the  Acropolis,  and  perhaps 
in  one  of  the  temples.  Of  the  latter  statue — if  it  was  a  separate  one — 
Plutarch  uses  the  word  e^o?,^  which  some  critics  have  interpreted  to 
mean  the  throne,  or  seat,  on  which  the  statue  was  seated.*  But  the 
absurdity  is  glaring  of  a  golden  pedestal  for  a  bronze  statue,  and  that 
too  made  by  Pheidias  for  the  statue  of  an  inferior  artist.  Wherefore 
we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  alluding  to  two  different 
statues.  The  term  eSo?  seems  originally  to  have  signified  a  seated 
statue.  Many  of  the  more  ancient  statues  of  Athena  were  in  that 
posture.  Thus  Strabo  says  that  the  statue  of  that  goddess  described  by 
Homer  as  seated,  had  in  his  time  been  exchanged  for  one  standing 
upright ;  and  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  many  seated  ones  of  ancient 
workmanship  (^oava)  in  Phocsea,  Massilia,  Eome,  Chios,  and  other  places.^ 
Such  statues  frequently  carried  something  in  their  laps,  and  it  was  a 
convenient  posture  for  receiving  the  supplications  of  worshippers. 
Hence  probably  the  term  'yowd^eadai,  '  to  clasp  the  knees,'  to  denote  the 
act  of  supplication ;  transferred  also  to  abject  entreaties  of  mortals. 
The  waxen  tablets  of  the  Eomans  were  placed  upon  the  knees  of  the 
gods,  thus  indicating  that  they  were  seated.^  But  eSo?  came  at  last  to 
denote  any  statue  of  a  god,  and  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  aydX/jua.'' 


>  Pansan.  i.  31,  3;  34,2. 

2  i.  2,  4.     Above,  p.  198. 

'  6  5«  4>ftStuff  (Ipyd^ero  fXfv  t^s  6fov  to 
)(pv(Toiiv  edos,  Koi  tovtov  8T]p.iovpy6s  iv  rfj 
OTTrjXr}  fLvai  yeypaTrrai. — Per.  13. 

■*  Thus  Sillig  in  his  Catalogiis  Artificum, 
voc.  Pheidias :  "  Pericles  aeneiun  Minervw 
Hygiae  sigmim,  et  aureum  ejus  solium,  hoc 
quidcin  a  Phcidia  faciendum  curavit.'' — 


See  Ross,  Arch.  Aufs.  i.  187. 

*  lib.  xiii.  p.  601. 

°  Propter  qntB  fas  est  genua  incerare 
deorum. — Juv.  x.  55. 

'  "eSos  •  avTo  ToayaXfia. — Bekk.  Anecd. 
Gr.  246,  3.  Thus  Isocrates :  to.  touv  dtiou 
fdrf  Koi  Tovs  veus  avXav  koi  KaraKoUiv. — 
Paneg.  74  b.  Where  cfij/  evidently  means 
datms.        Most     prolably    also    in    the 


Is  it  not  possible  that  by  'x^pvaovv  eSo?  Plutarch  meant  the  gold  and 
ivory  statue  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon  ?  Though  that  statue  was  an 
erect  one,  the  application  of  the  word  e5o9  to  it  would  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  incorrect ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  are  right,  Isocrates  employs  it  of 
this  very  statue.^  Plutarch  says  further  on,  that  he  has  mentioned 
this  statue  f  but  he  has  not  done  so,  unless  he  means  that  to  which  he 
has  alluded  in  conjunction  with  Athena  Hygieia.  In  that  case  he  has 
expressed  himself  very  obscurely ;  for  the  words  T17?  Oeov  would  naturally 
relate  to  some  statue  of  Athena  Hygieia,  which  that  in  the  Parthenon 
was  not.     But  to  return  to  the  statue  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 

Its  base  was  discovered  in  excavating  the  Acropolis  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  It  was  of  white  marble,^  rather  more  than  semi- 
circular, and  adjoined  the  last  column,  to  the  south,  of  the  eastern 
portico  of  the  Propylaea ;  the  exact  place  where,  following  the  footsteps 
of  Pausanias,  we  should  expect  to  find  it.  The  feet  of  the  statue  might  be 
traced  on  the  top  of  the  base,  and  from  the  marks  it  appeared  that  the 
right  foot  was  advanced.  It  was  about  13  inches  in  length,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  statue  rather  exceeded  the  size  of  life.  The 
inscription  on  the  base  recorded  that  it  had  been  erected  by  the 
Athenians  to  Athena  Hygieia,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  Pyrrhus,  the 
Athenian.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  tale  of  Plutarch,  that  it  was 
dedicated  by  Pericles.  Pliny  seems  to  have  heard  the  same  story ;  but 
Pausanias  says  nothing  about  it,  and  most  probably  it  was  an  idle  fiction. 
Professor  Koss  *  w^ould  conciliate  matters  by  supposing  that  Pericles 
may  have  vowed   it,  but  died  before  completing  it;  and  that  it  was 


Antidosis  :  ^(i8iav  top  to  t^s  ^Adrjvas  edos 
(pyaadpfvov  (310  b)  ;  for  though  Pheidias 
may  have  designed  the  Parthenon,  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  made  it,  as  he  did 
the  statue.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
of  ^neas  carrying  off  his  household  gods  : 
7rapaKa^u)p  koi  top  naTepa  kui  to  edr)  Tap 
BeSyp. — Ant.  Rom.  i.  47  fin.  And  Appian  : 
TO  TTJs  'AOrjuds  edos  o  TldKXddiop  KoXoiiai. — 
:Mithr.  p.  346,  Toll.  Cf.  also  Plut.  Arist. 
20.     It  also  meant  the  place  in  which  the 


image  was  erected :  'ESos  •  to  ayaXpa  •  Kat 
6  Ton  OS  ip  M  i8pvTai. — Tim.  Lex.  Plat. 
Answering  in  this  sense  to  the  Latin  word 
stdes. 

^  See  preceding  note. 

^  ^eidias  6  TrXtio-TJ/f  epyoXd^os  pep  rjv 
Tov  dyaXparos,  (txrrrep  tiprjTai. — Pericl.c.31. 

^  Another  proof  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  second  statue  alluded  to  by 
Plutarch. 

*  Arch.  Aufs.  i.  IDl. 
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finally  dedicated  by  the  Athenians.  But  if  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  perform  his  vow,  surely  they  would  have  recorded  his  name.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Pliny  alludes  to  the  same  statue,  when  he  says, 
"  Pyrrus  Hygiam  et  Minervam  (fecit)."  ^  The  characters  of  the 
inscription  belong  to  the  transition  period  of  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
between  Olympiad  86-94,  and  therefore  to  the  age  of  Pericles.^  From 
the  situation  of  the  pedestal,  it  must  have  been  erected  after  the 
finishing  of  the  Propylaea  in  b.c.  431. 

We  have  dwelt  perhaps  longer  on  this  statue  than  its  importance  may 
seem  to  demand,  because  together  with  others  which  Pausanias  mentions 
on  the  Acropolis,  it  not  only  confirms  his  general  accuracy,  but  also 
more  particularly,  because  from  its  well  ascertained  situation,  it  shows 
that  he  described  what  he  saw  in  a  regular  and  orderly  manner,  and 
thus  confirms  the  confidence  we  feel  in  the  rule  which  we  have  adopted, 
of  taking  the  order  of  his  narration  as  our  guide  for  placing  the  objects 
which  he  mentions. 

Close  to  this  pedestal  are  traces  of  two  others.  The  author  of  the 
'  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators '  says  at  the  end  of  that  of  Isocrates,^  that  a 
statue  of  the  mother  of  that  orator  stood  near  the  statue  of  Hygieia  in 
the  Acropolis,  but  that  the  inscription,  according  to  a  practice  we  have 
before  adverted  to,  had  been  altered.  This  may  probably  be  one  of 
those  which  Pausanias  passed  over,  and  may  have  stood  on  one  of  the 
bases  alluded  to.  A  square  marble  pedestal  was  also  found  near  this 
eastern  portico  of  the  Propylaea  inscribed  XEBASTHTrEIA,  "the 
august  Hygeia ;"  which  may  have  been  that  other  Hygieia  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  the  daughter  of  Asclepius;"  though  the  epithet  ae/SaaTT) 
seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  imperial  times. 


'■  N.  H.  xxxiv.  80.  Where  Ross  rightly 
l)roposes  to  omit  the  copula. 

^  The  inscription  will  be  found  in  Ran- 
gabe,  t.  i.  No.  43 ;  Ross,  Arch.  Aufs.  i. 
18'J ;  Rcule,  L'Acropole,  i.  284  ;  and  in 
Le  Bas,  Voyage  Arch.  i.  8,  4.  But  it  is 
given  differently  in  these  authorities ; 
l!angal»e,  for  instance,  having  the  aspirate 
H   l>  fore  'Yyifla,  which  is  not  found  in 


Ross.  The  latter  also  writes  the  6  and  o 
in  small  characters,  and  observes  that  this 
fashion  afterwards  went  out,  but  was  re- 
vived in  the  Macedonian  limes  (p.  191, 
note).     See  above,  p.  311. 

3  t.  ix.  p.  339,  Reiske's  Plutarch.  See 
above,  p.  3(32  sq. 

"*  Rangabe',  Ant.  llell.  i.  Xo.  45 ;  Ross, 
Aufs.  i.  190. 
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The  next  object  Pausanias  mentions  (c.  23,  6),  is  a  stone  of  no 
great  size,  such  as  a  small  man  might  sit  on,  to  which  w^as  attached  a 
legend  that  Silenus  reposed  on  it  when  Dionysus  first  came  into  Attica. 
He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  Satyrs  and  Sileni,  which  we  pass  over. 
We  may  observe  that  Pausanias  is  now  on  his  route  from  the  Propylaea 
to  the  Parthenon.  The  path  is  not  straight,  but  immediately  makes  a 
very  decided  curve  to  the  right,  along  the  difi'erent  enclosures  which 
occupied  the  south-west  part  of  the  Acropolis.  He  now^  meets  on  his 
right  the  statue  of  a  brazen  boy,  holding  a  vessel  of  lustral  water 
{irepLppavT-qpiov),  the  work  of  Lycius,  son  of  Myron;  and  close  by 
Perseus  slaying  Medusa,  executed  by  Myron  himself.^  The  lustral 
water,  as  M.  Beule  observes,  clearly  indicates  the  entrance  to  some 
temple,  or  sacred  precinct,  which  could  have  been  no  other  than  that  of 
Artemis  Brauronia,  which  Pausanias  proceeds  to  describe.  The  goddess 
derived  this  name  from  Brauron,  a  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
where  Iphigeneia  was  said  to  have  landed  when  flying  from  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  on  her  way  to  Athens  and  Argos,^  and  where  she  left  the 
image  of  Artemis  which  she  had  brought  wdth  her.  The  shrine 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron  was  visited  in  very  ancient  times  by  the 
Athenians.  The  Pelasgi,  after  they  had  been  driven  from  Attica,  and 
had  occupied  Lemnos,  knowing  that  the  Athenian  women  frequented 
Brauron  on  the  festival  of  the  goddess,  sailed  thither,  and  carried  off 
many  of  them  to  be  their  concubines.^  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
sanctuaries  on  the  coast  were  more  ancient  than  the  inland  ones.  Such 
were  that  of  Aphrodite  at  Cape  Colias,  of  Poseidon  at  Sunium  and 
Eleusis,  and  those  of  Artemis  at  Brauron  and  Munychia;  which  may 
probably  be  referred  to  a  period  before  the  migrations  of  the  12th  and 
11th  centuries  B.C.'*  A  statue  of  Athena  is  indicated  in  the  Iliad  (vi.  273). 
The  image  of  the  Tauric  Artemis  still  existed  at  Brauron  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias ;  but  the  statue  of  the  deity  in  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis, 
was  the  work  of  Praxiteles.     In  this  precinct,  many  small  statues  of 


^  This   statue   is  mentioned   by  Pliny, 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  57. 
^  Fans.  i.  33,  1  (supra,  p.  17). 


•■'  Herod,  vi.  138 ;  cf.  iv.  145. 

*  See  Mommsen,  Hcortol,  p.  19,  note. 
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animals  were  discovered.  M.  Beule  observes  ^  that  this  temple  is  a  proof 
that  provincial  deities  were  admitted  into  the  Acropolis.  We  have 
already  observed  that  their  priests  were  honoured  with  a  throne  in 
the  theatre. 

Near  this  temple  stood  the  bronze  horse  called  Doureios  {Bovp€Lo<i), 
an  imitation  of  the  Trojan  horse  made  by  Epeus.  Menestheus  and 
Teucer  were  represented  looking  out  from  it,  and  also  the  sons  of 
Theseus :  the  Athenians,  of  course,  wishing  to  see  their  own  heroes  in 
the  foremost  place,  though  without  any  warrant  from  Homer.  While 
the  Athenians  were  supposed  to  be  forging  Homer,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  national  vanity,  might  they  not  as  well  have  put  this  incident  into 
his  text  ?  The  very  subordinate  part  which  they  play  in  the  Iliad,  shows 
that  they  were  at  least  very  modest  forgers.     From  the  following  line 


of  Aristophanes 


iTTiruiu  \m6vT(j»v  fityedos  oaov  6  dovpios,^ 


■we  may  infer  that  the  horse  was  colossal.  According  to  the  scholiast  on 
this  passage,  there  was  an  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  stating  that  it  was 
the  anathema  of  Chseredemus  of  Coele,  son  of  Euangelos.  Early  in  1841, 
two  large  slabs  of  white  marble  were  found  to  the  right  of  the  path 
leading  from  the  Propylaea  to  the  Parthenon — and  therefore  about  the 
spot  indicated  by  Pausanias — having  upon  them  verbatim  the  inscrip- 
tion given  by  the  scholiast,  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  artist, 
*  Strongulion  made  it ; '    thus  clearly  showing  that  they  formed  part  of 


XA'FEA£AtOZ:£YAAA£V0 


-KKOlUEZAh/EOEKEN 
^rPOAAYMONEPOlEZEN    ^ 


the  base  of  the  Trojan  horse.  Eoss  is  of  opinion  that  the  characters 
show  the  inscription  to  have  been  later  than  the  86th  Olympiad ;  the 
sigma  having  the  form  $  instead  of  ^  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  some 


*  L'Acropole,  i.  298.  On  the  custom  of 
using  lustral  water  when  entering  a  temple 
see  Athen.  ix.  76 ;  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  v.  928 
sq. ;  Lysias,  c.  Andoc.  p.  255,  Reiskc. 

^  "  Drawn  by  horses  as  big  as  the  Dou- 


rian." — Aves,  1128.     The  penult  is  here 
short ;  but  long  in  Eurip.  Troad.  13 : 

boVpflOS  ITTTTOS,  KpVTTTOV  apTvi(T\a)V  bopV. 

'  i.e.    Xaipebrjpos  EvayyeXov  €K    KoiXrjs 
dvtdrjKev  •  SrpoyyvXi'o)!'  eVoiTjo-fj/. 


THE  TROJAN  HOUSE. 
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Olympiads  before  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  since  it  still  retains  the 
E  for  H,  the  A  for  F,  and  p  for  A.^  As  it  is  of  the  nature  of  comic 
poetry  to  allude  to  the  freshest  novelties,  the  line  quoted  from  the 
*  Birds '  of  Aristophanes  doubtless  alludes  to  this  horse,  then  recently 
erected ;  or  a  little  before  Olympiad  91.2  =  b.c.  414,  when  that  play 
was  brought  out  (Clinton  under  the  date).  And  this  epoch  agrees  with 
the  palaeography  of  the  inscription. 

We  know  from  another  passage  in  Pausanias,  that  Strongylion  was 
famed  for  making  oxen  and  horses.^  Professor  Eoss  thinks  that,  as 
Pausanias  uses  the  word  ii7]-)(av7)ixa  (c.  23,  10),  the  horse  in  question 
must  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  original  rude  wooden  machine.  But 
(jLij-^dvyfia  there  applies  only  to  the  Trojan  horse ;  and  Strongylion  in  his 
bronze  one  was  not  obliged  to  follow  the  original  model,  which  indeed 
existed  only  in  imagination.  And  when  Pausanias  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  bronze  horse  was  made  in  the  same  manner  (koI  Brj  rov  ')(^a\Kov  to 
(Tx^M'a  eVrt  Kara  ravrd),  (txw^  there  refers  to  the  words  that  imme- 
diately precede ;  viz.  that  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks  were  in  its  belly 
(XeyeraL  Be  e?  re  eKeivov  rov  lirirov,  o)?  r6)v  '^Wrivcov  evBov  €')(^ol  tov^ 
dpicTTov^) ;  and  he  means  that  the  bronze  horse  was  made  in  the  same 
fashion,  in  that  respect.  For  Strongylion  would  hardly  have  disfigured 
the  Acropolis  with  so  clumsy  an  animal  as  the  wooden  horse  must 
have  been,  or  have  lost  such  a  capital  opportunity  to  display  his  art 
conspicuously. 

We  will  only  further  observe,  that  in  these  days,  when  it  is  so  much 
the  fashion  to  depreciate  the  accuracy  of  the  ancient  writers,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  so  striking  and  ocular  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
Aristophanes,  of  his  scholiast,  and  of  Pausanias. 

Next  to  the  horse  was  a  statue  of  Epicharinus  practising  running  in 
armour,  the  work  of  Critias.  The  common  text  has  eVl  XapLvov  (though 
some  MSS.  have  'E7rt%apti/oy),  and  was  thought  to  mean  in  the  archon- 
ship of  Charinus,  B.C.  308.  This  senseless  reading  was  discarded  by 
Meursius,  who  adopted  that  of  'E-Tnxf^pfjLov,  found  in  one  or  two  MSS.^ 

^  Ther€  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  inscription      Ross,  Arch.  Aufs.  i.  11*4  sqq. 
in  Rangabe,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  i.  No.  41 ;  cf.  '■^  ix.  30,  1.  '  Cecropia,  c.  11. 
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The  basis  of  this  statue  also  has  been  found  in  excavating  the  Acro- 
polis, and  what  is  legible  of  the  name  in  the  first  line  as  deciphered 
by  M.  Pittakis,  is  the  letters  ETrt  apLvo,  which  most  probably  mean 
^^'m')(aplvo<;.  The  rest  of  this  line  is  too  obliterated  to  be  restored  with 
confidence ;  but  the  second  line  is  tolerably  perfect  and  from  it  Boss 
corrects  the  text  of  Pausanias  by  reading  Kpirto?  for  Kpirta?,  and  adds 
that  Nesiotes  assisted  him.^  The  name  of  Nesiotes  is  found,  in  another 
instance,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Critias ;  and  as  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  him  either  when  speaking  of  this  statue,  or  of  those  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton  (i.  8, 5),  which  were  also  their  joint  production, 
it  is  probable,  as  Koss  suggests  (p.  165),  that  Critias  was  really  the 
artist,  and  Nesiotes  merely  the  caster  or  founder  of  the  statues.  This 
view  will  not  be  invalidated  because  Lucian  couples  their  names  together 
as  the  makers  of  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  :  ^  as  we  see  that 
they  were  so  coupled  in  the  inscriptions.  A  graver  objection  is,  that 
the  statues  of  the  tyrannicides  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the  year 
B.C.  478 ;  and  we  can  hardly  place  the  anathema  of  Epicharinus  on 
the  Acropolis  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  B.C.  436,  when  the  Parthenon 
was  finished  and  the  Propylsea  begun.  This  would  make  their  joint 
labours  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  which  is  barely 
within  the  limits  of  probability. 

The  next  statue  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  interesting,  from  its 
being  of  some  historical  importance.  It  was  that  of  Oinobios,  who  pro- 
cured the  decree  for  the  return  of  Thucydides  from  exile.  According  to 
Pausanias,  the  great  historian^  was  treacherously  slain  after  he  had 


^  KRITIO^KAI^'E^IOTE^ErO  .... 
ATEy.  See  Koss,  Aiifs.  i.  164 ;  Eangabe, 
A.  H.  t.  i.  No,  25.  But  Pliny  also  must 
be  corrected,  who  wrote  Critias  before  Pau- 
sanias. (H.  N.  xxxiv.  49  and  85).  Vid. 
Sillig,  ad  loc.  1'he  characters  are  later  than 
the  75th  Olympiad.  See  two  other  inscrip- 
tions with  their  joint  names. — ibid.  Nos. 
23,  24.  In  the  first  the  name  of  Nesiotes 
is  found  alone ;  which  makes  against  the 
view  of  Ross,  that  he  was  merely  a  founder : 


if  the  same  Nesiotes  is  meant,  for  the  cha- 
racters seem  older.  See  Beule',  L'Acropole, 
t.  i.  p.  285. 

^  iv  ois  Koi  TO  KpiTiov  Tov  "NrjCKarov 
TrXatr/LiuTa  foTTjKfu,  ol  TvpavvoKTOvoi. — 
Philops.  c.  18.  "Where  no  doubt  we  should 
read  Koi  Nj^o-jcotou  for  tov  ;  though  some 
have  taken  Ntjo-icott;?  t<>  be  the  common 
noun,  islander. 

'  0)5  KUTT'id.  The  Attic  writers  use  tho 
word,  'to  go  down,''  of  going  to  Athens, 


: 
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returned,  and,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  there  was  a  monument  to 
him  before  the  Gate  Melitides.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
this  account  of  the  death  of  Thucydides  varies  from  that  of  other 
authorities. 

Pausanias  merely  gives  a  few  passing  words  to  the  statues  of  Hermo- 
lycus,  the  pancratiast,  and  Phormio,  son  of  Asopichus,  as  they  had 
been  described  by  others.  This  Hermolycus  is  of  course  a  very 
diff"erent  person  from  the  Hermolycus  son  of  Dieitrephes  before-men^ 
tioned ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  the  pancratiast 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,^  an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Euythynus,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  Of  Phormio,  son  of 
Asopichus,^  Pausanias  relates  that  being  in  debt,  and  having  been 
chosen  vavapxo<i,  or  admiral,  he  refused  to  serve,  alleging,  that  in  his 
situation,  he  should  not  have  the  spirit  to  command  his  men.  Where- 
upon the  Athenians  discharged  his  debts. 

Pausanias  next  mentions  (c.  24,  1)  a  statue  of  Athena  striking  the 
Silenus,  Marsyas,  for  picking  up  the  pipes  which  she  had  thrown  away. 
Further  on  was  Theseus  contending  with  the  Minotaur.  Then  Phrixus, 
son  of  Athamas,  sacrificing  the  ram  which  had  carried  him  to  Cholcis; 
Pausanias  knew  not  exactly  to  what  god,  but  thought  it  might  be  to 
him,  whom  the  Orchomenians  called  Laphystius.^     Having  cut  out  the 


when  in  general  to  approach  a  capital  is 
expressed  by  going  up.  But  especially  is 
it  used,  as  here,  of  the  return  of  exiles. 
This  remark  may  be  deemed  superfluous ; 
but  want  of  attention  to  this  point  has 
misled  Leake,  who,  translating  Kudohos 
by  departure,  instead  of  return,  draws 
from  it  a  WTong  historical  inference.  Thus 
he  represents  Philochorus  (ap.  Uionys. 
Hal.  in  Deinarch.  c.  3)  as  intcriireting  the 
portent  of  a  star  seen  from  the  sanctuary 
of  Polias  as  portending  "  a  departure  of 
exiles  (<f>vyddcov  Kadoduv)  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  revolution,  but  from  political 
considerations  (ovk  ck  /neraiSoX^s'  Trpayfid- 
Ttav,  aXX'  iv  rrj  KaBearaxTr}  rroXiTfia).      In 


fact,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  many 
citizens  expatriated  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  the  i^art  which  they  had  pre- 
viously taken."— vol.  i.  p.  579,  note  3. 
Where  "  from  political  considerations  "  is 
another  mistranslation  for  "  under  the  ex- 
isting government,  or  state  of  things." 

^  ix.  105. 

^  1'hucydides  and  the  scholiast  on  the 
'Pax'  of  Aristophanes,  v.  347,  call  him 
son  of  Asopius,  Thucyd.  i.  64  ;  cf.  Diod. 
Sic.  xxxvii.  47.  The  name  Asopichus 
occurs  in  Pindar,  01.  xiv.  25. 

^  See  Pans.  ix.  34,  4 ;  cf  Miillcr,  Orcho- 
menos,  s.  vii.  p.  156  sqq. 
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thighs,  according  to  the  Greek  custom,  he  was  seeing  them  burn.  The 
story  of  Athamas  and  Phrixus  is  connected  with  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Laphystius. 

Other  statues  followed,  and  among  them  one  of  Heracles,  strangling 
the  serpents  ;  of  Athena  issuing  from  the  head  of  Zeus  ;  also  a  hull,  an 
anathema  of  the  Areopagitic  Council ;  but  the  occasion  of  it  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  "  I  have  already  observed,"  says  Pausanias,  "  that 
the  Athenians  have  more  zeal  for  religion  than  any  other  people.  They 
were  the  first  who  gave  Athena  the  name  of  'Epydvrj  ('  operosa,'  '  the 
worker ')  and  who  represented  Hermes  without  limbs." 

The  surname  epydvrj  has  a  more  special  reference  to  the  female  arts 
of  spinning  and  weaving,  and  such  epya  'Mr^valrj^  are  frequently 
alluded  to  by  Homer.  Thus  she  spreads,  in  the  chamber  of  Zeus,  the 
peplus  which  she  had  made  with  her  own  hand,  and  she  had  also  worked 
the  robe  of  Hera.^  She  excelled  in  such  works  as  much  as  Aphrodite 
did  in  beauty.-  The  Phaidryntse  at  Pisa  sacrificed  to  her  before  cleans- 
ing the  statue  of  Zeus^  as  the  presiding  deity  of  the  fine  arts.  And 
not  only  these,  but  the  useful  ones  also,  being  the  inventress  of  the 
plough,  the  chariot,  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  &c.  '"  Mille  dea  est 
operum,"  says  Ovid;^  and  as  the  Athenian  Acropolis  was  dedicated  to 
her,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  there  be  commemorated  under  her 
principal  characteristics.  We  have  already  seen  her  as  Victory  and 
Health ;  we  now  behold  her  as  the  patroness  of  all  the  arts,  and  shall 
presently  see  her  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  city.  As  Ergane,  the 
cock  was  sacred  to  her.^ 

That  there  was  a  temple  to  her  here,  between  the  Propylaea  and  the 
Parthenon,  is  not  expressly  stated  by  Pausanias,  but  it  may  be  certainly 
inferred  from  his  words,*^  as  he  goes  on  to  say  that  there  was  in  the 
temple  an  image   of  the  daemon    Spoudaion,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the 


'  11.  V.  735;  xiv.  178. 
2  lb.  ix.  3110. 

•'  Tans.  V.  14,  5.     Sec  above,  p.  327. 
*  I'^ast.  iii.  833,  where  see  her  functions 
tlescribeti. 

"^  Pausan.  vi.  2<),  2. 


**  o/xov  8e  (r<pi(Tiv  ev  tco  ua^. — i,  24,  3. 
Some  critics  have  taken  ^irovbaicov  to  be  a 
common  noun,  and  have  translated,  '  the 
d.Tmon  of  industrious  men ;'  but  it  is 
better,  we  think,  to  take  it  as  a  proper 
name.     See  the  note  of  Sicbelis. 
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daemon  Strenuus.  We  sometimes  find  Ergane  herself  called  dwmon,  as 
by  iElian.^  The  existence  of  a  temple  at  this  spot  may  also  be  inferred 
from  various  objects  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  Thus, 
under  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Parthenon  was  discovered  a  fragment 
of  a  marble  statue  of  Athena,  consisting  of  the  breast  with  the  Gor- 
goneium;  also  four  dedicatory  inscriptions  to  Athena  Ergane,  the 
letters  of  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  fourth  century  ^  b.c.  And  at 
about  twenty-five  paces  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  a  good  deal  deeper  than  that  building,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  pavement  of  white  marble. 

The  objects  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Ergane  seem  to  have 
been  remarkable  rather  for  their  antiquity  than  their  beauty;  and 
therefore  Pausanias  recommends  to  those  who  preferred  the  latter 
quality,  the  following  objects :  a  man  with  a  helmet,  and  finger-nails 
of  silver,  the  work  of  Cleoitas,  and  an  image  of  Gaea,  imploring  rain 
from  Zeus.  Then  statues  of  Cimon  and  his  son  Timotheus ;  Procne  and 
Itys,  dedicated  by  Alcamenes ;  Athena  producing  the  olive,  and  Poseidon 
showing  the  sea ;  a  statue  of  Zeus,  by  Leochares,  and  another  of  Zeus 
Polieus. 

The  collocation  of  the  group  of  statues  mentioned  at  this  spot, 
showing  Athena  and  Poseidon  in  the  very  act  of  contention,  and  Zeus 
standing  by,  could  not  have  been  without  its  significance.  According 
to  one  version  of  the  legend,  the  contending  deities  chose  Zeus  for  their 
umpire,^  and  the  votes  of  the  Athenians  being  equal,  Athena  promised 
that  if  he  would  give  her  the  casting  vote,  she  would  make  to  him 
the  first  sacrifice  on  his  altar,  as  Polieus.*     The  spot  at  which  the 


^  'Epydurjs  dai^ovos. — V.  H.  i.  2. 

2  Rangabe,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  Nos.  1028, 
1030;  Ross,  Aufs.  i.  83;  Beule',  i.  315. 
Probably  the  oldest  inscription  to  Athena 
on  the  Acropolis  is  one  of  which  only  a  word 
or  two  (a-  ^A0T]vaia  \i  avi6\j)Kiv)  remain, 
written  from  right  to  left.  It  is  in  white 
marble,  and  the  incised  letters  had  been 
painted  red. — See  a  facsimile  in  Rangabe, 
t.  i.  p.  17 ;  and  cf.  Beule,  t.  i.  p.  333. 


'  "  Jovem  judicem  sumpserunt."  — 
Hygin.  fab.  164. 

*  Aios  BixKoi  KOI  TrefTiTOL  •  Tives  ypd(f)ov(Ti 
•\^7j^oi.  (fiaal  Se  eu  Ttj  rav  ^Adrjvaicov  diayj/rj- 
(fiiaei,  0T€  f)ii(fiia^T]Tei  'Adrjud  koI  Uoafidoiv, 
TTjV  ^A0i]vav  Aios  8er}6rjvai  vnep  avTTJs  ttjv 
ylrri(pou  evfyKelv  Kul  VTroerx* V^ai  dvTi  tovtov 
Tov  noXt€Ci}?  Upelov  TrpcoTou  Sveadai  eVi 
/Sco/ioi). — Hesych.  Another  version  says 
that  Zeus  left  the  decision  to  the  family  of 
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judgment  was  pronounced  was  called  Ai6<?  -v/r^Ji^o?  ;  ^  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  was  here.  Bergk  has  indeed  arbitrarily  transferred  it  to 
the  Pnyx  Hill ;  ^  in  which  view  he  has  been  followed  by  Curtius,  because 
it  favours  his  notion  about  the  Pnyx ;  although  he  allows  that  there 
is  no  authority  for  it.^  We,  however,  who  have  no  pet  theories 
to  support,  prefer  the  spot  for  which  there  is  some  authority ;  and 
entirely  agree  with  Otto  Jahn,  that  the  myth  of  Athena  and  Poseidon 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Acropolis/  And  from  the  legend,  as 
given  by  Hesychius,  we  perceive  the  reason  why  Zeus  Polieus,  or,  what 
is  the  same,  Zeus  Hypatos,  had  an  altar  before  the  Erechtheium,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on ;  namely,  on  account  of  the  promised  sacrifice,  and 
as  a  pledge  and  symbol  that  both  deities,  Zeu^  Polieus  and  Athena 
Polias,  were  guardians  of  the  city.  An  Athenian  coin  figured  by 
Stuart,  at  the  head  of  ch.  ii.  vol.  ii.,  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the 
group  in  question.  A  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  stem  of 
an  olive  tree  between  two  feet  (Elgin  Marbles,  ii.  pp.  27  and  31),  has 
by  some  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  group  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
It  could  hardly  have  belonged  to  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
as  Mr.  Cockerell  thought ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it  probably 
formed  part  of  the  western  pediment.  Sir  H.  Ellis  asserted  that  the 
marble  of  the  fragment  was  not  Pentelic ;  but  Michaelis  recently  affirms 
that  it  is.     (In  N.  Mem.  dell'  Inst.  1865,  p.  16,  note.) 

I  will  describe,  continues  Pausanias,  the  accustomed  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Polieus,  but  cannot  tell  the  cause  of  it.  Barley,  mixed  with  wheat, 
is  put  upon  his  altar,  and  left  unguarded.  The  ox  prepared  for 
sacrifice  approaches  the  altar  and  eats.  Then  the  priest  called  bou- 
phonos  (^ov(l>ovo<;)  throws  his  hatchet  that  way,  and  runs  off*,  for  so  it 
is  ordained  ;  and  the  assistants,  as  if  they  knew  not  the  man  who  did  it, 


Cecrops;  in  which  the  females  predomi- 
nated, and  thus  Athena  carried  the  day. — 
Schol.  ad  Aristid.  t.  iii.  p.  60,  Dind. 

'  6  yap  Tonos  iv  o)  iKpidrjaav,  Aios  \^^0os 
«caXf Irat. — Suid.  in  Ato?  \lrfi(f)os. 

^  Philologus,  V.  p.  579. 

Ohne  weitere  Begriinduni;,  aber,  wie 


3     (4 


ich    glaube,    mit    vollem    Recht." — Att. 
Studien,  1.  45. 

*  "  In  ogni  caso  il  mito  di  Minerva  e  di 
Nettuno  parmi  che  sia  dal  principio  e 
necessariamente  congiunto  coll'  acropoli." 
— N.  Mem.  dell'  Instituto,  1805,  p.  14, 
note  3. 
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subject  the  hatchet  to  a  trial,  which  is  acquitted.^  There  was  an 
ancient  law  forbidding  the  labour  ox  to  be  slain.^  The  sacrifice  in 
question  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
and  an  imitation  of  it  was  repeated  yearly  at  the  Diipolia,  called  also 
Bouphonia  (above,  p.  26). 

The  priest  called  here  bouphonos  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  the 
priest  of  Zeus  Polieus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  seat  in  the  theatre. 
He  was  of  the  race  of  Buzyges,  who,  as  the  founder  of  agriculture,  and 
consequently  of  civilization,  was  regarded  at  Athens  as  the  guardian 
and  promoter  of  humanity,  and  his  curse  {r]  fiov^vyto^  upa)  was  sup- 
posed to  rest  on  the  violators  of  it ;  on  those  who  refused  to  others  the 
use  of  fire  or  water ;  or  to  put  wanderers  in  the  right  way,  or  to  assist 
in  burying  a  neglected  corpse ;  in  short,  on  those  who  did  not  to  others 
as  they  would  be  done  by.^ 

Pausanias  seems  to  have  passed  over  a  temple  or  shrine  of  Zeus  and 
Athena,  in  their  character  of  saviours  (Zei/^  aodjyjp  koI  'AOrjva  acoTeipa) 
which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  stood  near  the  western  front  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Lycurgus  in  his  speech  against 
Leocrates.*  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Lycurgus  may  be  alludino-  to  a 
temple  of  those  deities  at  Peir£eeus.^  But  we  have  seen  that  the  priest 
of  such  a  temple  had  a  throne  in  the  theatre ;  and  though  the  priests  of 
provincial  sanctuaries  were  admitted  to  that  honour,  yet  their  locality 
was  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  on  their  seats ;  and  as  there  is  no  such 
record  in  that  on  the  throne  in  question,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
there  must  have  been  a  shrine  of  Zeus  and  Athena,  the  saviours, 
at  Athens,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  one  alluded  to  by 
Lycurgus.     There  is  also  reason  to  think  that  Plutus  may  have  had  an 


^  d(f)eidT]  Kpideis.  See  ch.  xxviii.  s.  11, 
where  he  adverts  to  this  sacrifice  again. 
But  ^Elian,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  it 
was  condemned. — V.  H.  viii.  3. 

^  Petit,  Legg.  Att.  lib.  v.  tit.  ii.  5 ;  cf. 
Plat.  De  Legg.  p.  782  c  (iii.  ii.  p.  471, 
Bekk.);  Varr.  R.  R.  xi.  5,  4. 

^  Schol.  Soph.  Ant.  255;  Clem.  Akx. 


Str.  ii.  p.  181 ;  ^El.  V.  H.  v.  14,  &c.  See 
0.  Jahn,  in  N.  Mem.  dell'  Instituto,  18G5, 
p.  6. 

*  ovT€  Trjv  aKpoTToXiv  Koi  TO  lepov  Tod 
Alos  tov  (TtoT^pos  Kol  Trjs  ' A6r)vai  Ttjs  crwrf  i- 
pas  a^opoyv  Koi  Trpodidovs  ((fto^i'jdr]. — p.  148, 
Reiske. 

^  Vischer,  in  Neues  Schwcit.  Mus.  18G3. 
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image  near  this  spot,  Aristophanes,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  intro- 
duces the  priest  of  Zeiis  Soter  complaining  that  since  Plutns  had  reco- 
vered his  sight,  and  all  had  grown  rich,  sacrifices  were  no  longer  made 
at  the  altar  of  his  divinity,  and  that  consequently  he  was  dying  of 
hunger.  Whereupon  Chremylus  comforts  him,  hy  promising  that 
Plutus  should  be  re-established  where  he  had  stood  before,  always 
guarding  the  opisthodomus  of  Athena.^  Meursius  ^  places  here  a  statue 
of  Plutus  by  induction  from  these  lines;  but  the  allusion  in  the 
'  Icones '  of  Philostratus,  which  he  also  quotes,  seems  to  be  rather  to 
the  Acropolis  of  the  Khodians. 

Pausanias  now  proceeds  to  the  Parthenon  (c.  24,  5) ;  but  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  he  says  little  or  nothing  about  the  building  itself, 
and  confines  his  scanty  notice  almost  entirely  to  the  objects  which  it 
contained.  His  route  hitherto  has  been  to  the  west  front ;  but  he 
evidently  enters  the  temple  at  the  east  front,  which  was  the  principal, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  only  entrance.^ 

The  arjKo^;,  or  cella,  confining  that  name  to  the  compartment  in  which 
was  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  which,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
was  more  specially  called  the  Parthenon,  was  98  ft.  7  in.  long.  The 
back  or  western  division  was  43  ft.  10  in.  long,  and  the  breadth  of  both 
chambers  was  the  same,  or  62  ft.  6  in.  The  back  compartment  was 
called  the  opisthodomus ;  literally  the  back  house  or  room,  and  was 
used  as  the  public  treasury.  The  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
technically  an  octastylos  peripteros ;  that  is,  it  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  portico,  which  at  the  fronts  had  eight  columns.  The  side 
columns  were  seventeen  in  number,  counting  the  corner  ones  of  the 
fronts  twice ;  thus  making  in  the  whole  forty-six  columns.  The 
diameter  of  them  was  6  ft.  2  in.  at  the  base,  and  their  height  was  34  ft. 
The  walls  of  the  building  were  prolonged  at  each  end,  between  17  ft. 
and  18  ft.,  thus  forming  two  prothyra,  or  vestibules,  having  before  them 


'  Phit.  V.  1173  sqq. 

^  Cecropia,  cap.  27 ;  cf.  Philostr.  lib.  ii. 
V.  27,  p.  853. 

■*  The  frtllowinp;  description  of  the  temple 


is  taken  from  Stuart,  Leake,  and  others. 
The  architectural  reader  will  find  a  more 
elaborate  one  in  the  recent  work  of  Adolph 
Michaclis  (Lcipsic). 


six  columns  of  5  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  There  was  the  same  distance 
between  these  columns  as  between  the  front  columns  of  the  portico. 
But  the  arrangement  of  the  building  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  its  plan  in  the  plan  of  the  Acropolis  (p.  367). 

Outside  and  along  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  building,  that  is,  of  the 
cella,  opisthodomus,  and  two  vestibules,  and  consequently  under  the 
outer  portico,  ran  a  frieze  3  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  on  which  were  sculp- 
tured figures  in  bas-relief  representing  the  Panathenaic  procession.  We 
shall  not  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  this  admirable  work. 


VIEW   OF    TIIK    PAUTIIENON — WKST   FRONT. 


The  variety  and  spirit  of  the  figures,  both  horses  and  men,  the  grace  of 
the  females,  the  majesty  of  the  gods  represented  in  it,  are  well  known 
to  the  public  from  the  originals  and  casts  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  from  the  engravings  in  Stuart's  and  other  works.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  frieze.  The  march  of  the  procession  was  directed  towards 
the  eastern,  or  principal,  front  of  the  temple.  In  the  middle  of  this 
side  of  the  frieze  were  seated  twelve  deities ;  not  the  Dii  Consentes, 
for  seven  of  them  arc  male  and  five  female.     In  the  state  of  dilapi- 
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dation  in  which  they  are,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them ;  but  we  may 
pretty  confidently  assume  that  Zeus,  Hera,  Demeter,  Dionysus,  Posei- 
don, and  Asclepius,  were  among  them ;  while  Ares  may  be  recognized 
by  the  fragments  of  a  spear,  and  Hermes  by  the  petasus  which  he  bore. 
These  gods  were  divided  by  five  intervening   figures   in  a  standing 
posture,  into  two  groups  of  six  ;  one  group  looking  towards  the  south, 
the  other  to  the  north.     The  intervening  figures,  which  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  frieze,  represented  the  priestess  of  the  temple,  taking 
from  two  Errephoroi  the  objects  which  they  had  brought   from  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens ;  and  next  to  the  priestess  a  male 
figure,  ai)parently  the  archon  basileus,  received  the  peplus  from  a  boy. 
On  each  side  of  the  gods  stood  six  magistrates  and  two  or  three  others 
somewhat  separated  from  them ;    and  then  appeared  the  heads  of  the 
procession,  opened  on  both  sides  by  females  bearing  difi'erent  objects. 
On  turning  the  corner  of  the  south-eastern  angle  appeared  the  oxen 
led  to  sacrifice,  followed  by  females  and  then  by  citizens  on  foot.    Next 
came  quadrigae  and  then  horsemen  in  various  costumes,  who  filled  up  the 
remainder  of  this  southern  side.     The  procession  on  the  north  side  was 
also  opened  by  victims,  followed  by  men  bearing  ofierings  of  bread, 
wine,  &c.,  and  by  four  flute-players,  leading  apparently  a  chorus.     The 
remainder  of  this  side,  as  on  the  south,  was  occupied  by  a  procession 
of  quadrig*  and  horsemen.     The  western  frieze  consisted  principally  of 
youths  preparing  to  mount  their  horses  and  join  the  train  proceeding 
along  the  north  side,  and  consequently  the  figures  faced  the  north. 

The  distance  from  the  side  walls  of  the  building  to  the  columns  of 
the  outer  peristyle,  without  including  their  diameter,  was  9  ft.  Eound 
the  outside  of  the  peristyle  ran  also  a  frieze,  consisting  of  the  triglyphs 
characteristic  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  metopsB  ^  between  them, 
on  which  were  sculptured  figures  in  high  relief.  Each  front  of  the 
peristyle  had  fourteen  metopse,  each  side  thirty-two ;  making  ninety- 
two  in  all.  In  Carrey's  time,  those  on  the  south  side  were  the  most 
perfect ;  having  been  spared  apparently  by  the  Christian  iconoclasts, 

^  oni]  was  a  hole  in  the  frieze  to  admit      with  the  triglyphs.     The  metopaj  were  the 
the  cuds  of  tlie  Ixums,  Avhich  were  adorned      square  spices  between  the  triglyphs. 
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because  they  were  less  exposed  to  view  than  those  on  the  other  sides. 
Twenty-three  out  of  the  thirty-two  metopse  on  this  side  appear  from 
the  drawings  of  Carrey  to  have  represented  combats  with  centaurs. 
Fifteen  of  these  have  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion  which  shattered 
the  centre  of  the  temple  after  Carrey's  visit;  the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  one  on  the  west,  have  been  carried  ofi" ;  fifteen 
to  London  and  one  to  Paris.  From  Carrey's  drawings,  who  paid  more 
attention  to  this  side  than  to  the  others,  it  appears  that  nine  of  its 
metopes  were  devoted  to  miscellaneous  subjects  of  Attic  mythology. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  twelve  metopes  only  remain  out 
of  the  thirty-two,  and  of  these  two  are  totally  obliterated.  Female 
figures  often  occurred  upon  them ;  whence  it  might  be  concluded  that 
the  war  with  the  Amazons  formed  on  this  side  a  sort  of  pendant  to  the 
combats  with  the  centaurs  on  the  other.  From  drawings,  however, 
discovered  by  M.  Brondsted  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  it  would 
appear  that  nine  metopes  on  this  side  also  represented  centaurs,  thus 
forming  the  same  number  of  exceptions  to  the  general  subject  as  were 
found  on  the  other  side.^  On  this  side  also  the  last  metope  on  the 
west  is  in  good  preservation  and  beautifully  executed. 

The  fourteen  metopes  of  the  west  front  are  still  in  place,  but 
several  of  them  are  quite  obliterated.  The  rest,  so  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  seem  to  represent  combats  between  horsemen  and  foot.  The 
actions  here  represented  were  probably  historical,  being  as  it  were  on 
the  profane  side  of  the  building,  or  that  devoted  to  secular  uses. 
The  metopes,  on  the  east  front,  on  the  contrary,  are  heroic  and  mytho- 
logical, and  seem  to  have  related  principally  to  the  deeds  of  Athena 
herself.  A  description  of  them  would  be  too  long  for  our  limits, 
and  we  may  refer  the  general  reader  to  the  works  of  Stuart  (vol.  ii.), 
of  Leake  (vol.  i.  App.  xvi.),  and  to  the  account  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  in 
the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

Under  each  metope  in  this  eastern  front,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  view 
of  it  given  by  Stuart,  are  holes  in  the  architrave,  which  were  evidently 
made  for  pegs  or  fastenings  on  which  shields  might  be  hung ;  for  the 
'  Uroudsted,  Voyages  et  Kecherches  dans  la  Grece,  ii.  273. 
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marble  which  surrounds  them  has  circular  patches  of  a  lighter  hue  than 
the  reddish  tint  which  time  has  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  building  : 
thus  showing  that  shields  there  suspended  had  screened  the  surface 
they  covered  from  the  effects  of  sun  and  weather.  From  the  contour 
of  these  marks  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  breadth  of  the  shields  must 
have  been  about  equal  to  that  of  the  triglyphs.  There  are  traces  of 
the  same  decoration  having  been  applied  to  the  other  front  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  temple.  The  shields  or  some  of  them  were  probably  of  gold 
or  gilt ;  for  of  such  material  were  those  suspended  by  the  Athenians, 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  at  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  by  the 
iEtolians,  at  the  same  sanctuary,  after  repulsing  the  Gauls.^  But  a 
more  direct  proof  is  the  anecdote  already  mentioned  (p.  155),  that 
Lachares,  when  he  fled  from  Athens,  carried  off  the  golden  shields  from 
the  Acropolis.  The  names  of  the  persons  who  dedicated  the  shields 
appear  to  have  been  inscribed  beneath  them.^  Some,  however,  were 
probably  of  less  costly  materials;  since,  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides 
preserved  in  Stobaeus,^  the  warrior  expresses  a  wish  to  grow  old  in 
peace,  having  crowned  his  grey  hairs  with  a  chaplet  and  hung  up  a 
Thracian  target  at  the  peristyle  of  Athena's  temple : 

6pr]iKiav  neXrav  npos  ^Adavas 
TrepiKiocTiv  dyKpffida-as  6aXdp.ois ' 

where,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  observes,  the  poet  must  be  alluding  to  the 
Parthenon,  the  eastern  front  of  which  would  be  visible  from  the  sta^^e 
of  the  theatre,  and  probably  suggested  the  allusion.  These  shields 
must  have  had  a  striking  effect  from  their  contrast  with  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  painted  architrave.  Under  the  triglyphs  on  the  south 
side  of  the  temple  are  also  marks  of  bronze  nails,  probably  for  festoons 
on  festival  days. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Parthenon  must  have  been  the  sculp- 
tures of  its  pediments.  These  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  the  only  means  we  have  of  forming  an  idea  of  their  grouping  and 
execution  is  afforded  by  some  rather  rude  drawings  made  by  the  French- 


^  rausan,  x.  10,  3. 


^  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  '  Attica  and  Atlicns,'  p.  98, 
^  ii.  p.  403,  Gaisford. 
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man  Carrey,  before  mentioned,  in  1674,  and  a  description  of  them  a 
little  afterwards  by  the  travellers  Wheler  and  Spon.  The  groups  of 
the  western  pediment  were  then  tolerably  perfect,  and  remained  so  till 
they  were  almost  utterly  destroyed  a  few  years  afterwards  in  a  clumsy 
attempt  of  the  Venetians  to  carry  them  off.  The  centre  group  of  the 
eastern  pediment  seems  to  have  been  ruined  many  centuries  before, 
probably  when  the  Parthenon  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church. 

Pausanias  is  the  only  ancient  author  who  adverts  to  these  sculptures ; 
but  unfortunately  his  account  of  them  is  a  most  meagre  one,  and 
consists  only  of  a  bare  indication  of  the  subjects.  In  his  time  there 
must  have  been  so  many  descriptions  of  them  extant,  that  he  probably 
considered  any  lengthened  notice  of  them  superfluous ;  and  thus  his 
omission  of  what  would  have  been  a  work  of  supererogation,  is  to  us  an 
irreparable  loss.  How  invaluable  would  have  been  even  so  slight  a 
description  as  he  has  given  of  the  statues  in  the  house  of  Polytion,  or 
of  the  pictures  in  the  Poecile !  It  is,  however,  a  great  point  to  know 
generally  the  subjects  of  the  groups,  and  these  he  has  indicated  with 
sufiicient  clearness.  In  the  pediment,  he  says,  at  the  side  by  which  we 
enter — that  is,  of  course,  at  the  eastern  front — all  the  sculptures  relate 
to  the  birth  of  Athena ;  while  those  on  the  back  front  represent  the 
contention  of  Poseidon  against  Athena  for  the  possession  of  Attica.' 
From  this  indication  of  the  subjects,  with  the  aid  of  Carrey's  drawings, 
and  of  the  few  fragments  that  remain,  several  ingenious  antiquaries — 
as  Yisconti,  Miiller,  Leake,  W.  Lloyd,  Welcker,  and  others — have  en- 
deavoured, with  more  or  less  success,  to  reconstruct  the  entire  groups. 
What  can  be  extracted  from  their  speculations  as  absolutely  certain 
forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  them. 

In  particular,  from  the  paucity  of  materials  for  reconstructing  the 
eastern  groups,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion 
should  have  prevailed  respecting  them.  In  the  time  of  Carrey  only 
seven  figures,  besides  the  horses'  heads,  remained  on  that  pediment ; 


^  C9  Se  Toi/  vaov  ov  UapOevayva  uvop,d^ov-  'Adrjvdi  cp^et  yeveaiv  •  to.  8e  uTriadev  f] 
(Tiv,  €s  TOVTOV  flaioiKriu,  oTroaa  iu  toIs  Ylocreibcovos  npos  'Adqvdu  ianv  epty  vnkp 
KoXov/ie'i/ois    fieToiy     Kfirai,    irdvTit     €$•    t^i/       t^s  -y^s. — i.  24,  5. 
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four  at  the  left  or  northern  angle,  and  three  at  the  southern.  Subse- 
quently a  fourth  figure  was  discovered  on  this  last  side,  which  had  been 
overthrown,  and  was  lying  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  pediment,  so  that  it 
escaped  the  observation  of  Carrey.  It  has  been  placed  with  the 
remainder  of  the  group  in  the  British  Museum.  The  accuracy  of 
Carrey's  drawing  of  the  western  pediment  may  be  tested  by  these 
remaining  figures  of  the  eastern  one ;  and  it  will  be  found,  we  think, 
that,  though  coarsely  executed,  they  present  a  tolerably  faithful  resem- 
blance.^ It  is  extraordinary  that  Wheler  ('  Journey,'  p.  361)  mentions 
only  a  horse's  head  in  this  pediment;  for  though  he  described  the 
sculpture  only  from  memory,  he  appears  to  have  seen  Carrey's  drawings 
in  the  possession  of  M.  de  Nointel,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  figures  must  have  been  there  when  he  saw  the  temple, 
as  they  remained  to  be  carried  off*  by  Lord  Elgin. 

It  is  a  necessary  preliminary  in  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  these 
groups  to  understand  rightly  and  follow  literally  the  words  of  Pau- 
sanias  just  quoted.  He  tells  us  that  the  eastern  pediment  represented, 
not  the  birth  of  Athena,  but  circumstances  connected  with  it.  The 
neglect  of  observing  this  has  led  to  some  singular  mistakes.  Thus 
Brondsted,  conceiving  that  the  actual  birth  was  represented,^  supposed 
that  Zeus  sat  enthroned  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  as  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  between  Day  and  Night,  surrounded  by  the  deities  who 
preside  over  nativities  and  others— as  the  three  Horse  or  Seasons,  the 
three  Fates,  Good  Fortune,  the  Celestial  Aphrodite,  Ileithyia,  He- 
phaestus, Prometheus,  Ares,  and  Hermes.  The  goddess  had  just  sprung 
from  her  father's  head,  and,  brilliant  in  her  golden  arms,  hovered  above 
him,  soaring  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  At  the  right  hand  angle  the 
three  Fates  were  turned  towards  the  car  of  Night,  whilst  at  the  opposite 
one  Cephalus  was  observing  the  ascent  of  the  enamoured  Aurora.  The 
three  figures  which  sat  behind  him  were,  he  thought,  the  Hor^.^ 

This  view  Leake  has  characterised  as  an  "  ingenious  hypothesis  the 


See  the  engravings  at  the  end  of  the 


and  by  Quatrenierc  dc  Quincy. 

'■"'^'^'^^;-  '  Voyages  et  Keclierches  en  Grece,  t.  ii. 

^  This  idea  was  also  adoi)ted  l)y  Gerhard       Pref.  ]>.  yi,  mde  o. 
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elegance  and  simplicity  of  which  cannot  be  denied."  ^  But  later  critics 
have  discovered  some  fatal  objections  to  it.  First,  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  Pausanias,  it  assumes  the  actual  birth  of  Athena.  Secondly, 
the  Moerae  and  other  genethliac  deities  attending  the  birth  of  mortals 
are  not  appropriate  to  that  of  a  goddess.^  A  third  and  still  more  fatal 
objection,  founded  upon  considerations  of  art,  and  indeed  of  technical 
art,  has  been  advanced  by  M.  Beule.^  The  principal  divinities  in  the 
middle  of  the  pediments,  as  we  see  by  the  drawing  of  the  western  one, 
were  larger  than  the  figures  at  the  sides ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
assign  to  Zeus  a  less  stature  than  11  or  12  feet,  like  the  figure  of 
Poseidon  in  the  western  pediment.*  It  is  admitted  that  Zeus  may  have 
been  seated  ;  but  persons  in  that  position  lose  only  a  third  of  their  height, 
and  something  must  be  allowed  for  the  throne  and  footstool.  The  space 
above  his  head,  therefore,  would  not  have  admitted  a  figure  above  three 
feet  long,  which  would  have  had  a  most  absurd  appearance  among  the 
surrounding  deities  of  colossal  size.  The  conception,  moreover,  is 
contrary  to  the  myth ;  for  Athena  had  no  childhood,  but  sprang  in 
complete  perfection  from  her  father's  head.  Add  the  technical  difficulty 
of  making  a  statue  hover  in  the  air  over  the  head  of  another.  Such  a 
thing  would  have  been  possible  only  in  a  bas-relief  or  a  painting. 

The  names  given  by  Brondsted  to  the  subordinate  figures  are  as 
fanciful  as  his  idea  of  the  main  group.  Diff'erent  appellations  have 
been  assigned  to  them  by  other  critics  and  antiquaries,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  probably  no  better  founded.  The  noble  recumbent  figure 
next  to  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  which  has  been  called  Theseus,  Pan,  and 
Bacchus,  was  designated  by  Visconti  the  elder  Heracles,  by  Brond- 
sted, Cephalus,  and  by  Welcker,  Cecrops.  The  three  female  figures 
that  follow  were  thought  by  Visconti  to  be  Proserpine,  Demeter,  and 
Iris,  while  Brondsted  took  them  to  be  the  Horse,  and  Welcker,  Thallo, 
Auxo,  and  Oreithyia.     At  the  opposite  angle  the  three  females  whom 


^  Topography,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  538. 
'^  See  Welcker,  in  the  Classical  Museum, 
vol.  ii.  p.  37C)  sqq. 

L'Acroj ole,  t.  ii.  p.  63  sq. 


*  The  extreme  height  oi"  the  ])ediments 
at  their  apex  ig  11  ft.  0  in.  See  Stuart's 
Athens,  vol.  ii.  ch.  1,  plate  3. 
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Visconti  and  Brondsted  agree  in  calling  the  Fates,  Welcker  styles 
Aglaurus,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus.  These  differences  amongst  the  ablest 
writers  show  the  diflficulty  of  attempting  to  reconstruct  from  our 
present  materials  the  conceptions  of  a  Pheidias.  One  might  as  well 
attempt  to  re-write,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  fragments,  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles.  The  myths  concerning  the  birth  of  Athena  are  many  and 
various,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  them  Pheidias  may  have 
selected.  The  only  objects  in  this  pediment  which  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  about  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  are  the 
horses  of  Helios  at  the  left  hand  corner,  and  those  of  Selene,  or  Night, 
at  the  right ;  the  first  rising  above  the  horizon,  the  second  just  sinking 
below  it.  They  may  suggest  three  hypotheses  :  1.  That  they  indicated 
what  may  be  called  the  geography  of  the  action.  2.  That  they  showed 
the  time  in  which  it  took  place ;  or,  the  space  of  a  day.  3.  That,  as 
Brondsted  supposed,  the  scene  was  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe.  Against  this  last  view  it  may  be  objected,  that  as 
Athena  was  so  peculiarly  an  Attic  deity,  the  subordinate  figures  of  the 
groups  may  have  had  some  reference  to  that  country,  but  in  what  way 
we  will  not  venture  to  determine. 

The  design  of  the  western  pediment,  though  fewer  of  its  sculptures 
have  come  down  to  us,  is  better  known  than  that  of  the  eastern  one, 
from  the  drawings  of  Carrey  and  the  description  by  Wheler.  This 
writer,  however,  mistook  the  western  front,  which  is  that  first  ap- 
proached from  the  Propylaea,  for  the  principal  one ;  and  thus,  with  an 
unaccountable  perversity,  which  nevertheless  found  many  followers, 
and  may  therefore  serve  as  a  caution  against  dogmatizing  in  such 
matters,  interpreted  the  groups  representing  the  contention  of  Poseidon 
and  Athena  as  showing  the  birth  of  that  goddess !  And,  though  the 
error  is  so  obvious  and  striking,  it  was  only  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  after  the  time  of  Stuart,  that  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy 
discovered  the  real  subject  of  this  composition.  Leake,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  '  Topography  of  Athens,'  still  considered  the  central  figure 
of  this  pediment  to  be  Zeus.  We  will  here  insert  Wheler's  descrip- 
tion, not  only  as  a  curious  specimen  of  misapplied  ingenuity,  but  also 
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as  containing  valuable  notices  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  condition  of 
the  sculptures  when  he  saw  them,  and  of  the  lively  though  erroneous 
impression  which  they  made  upon  him.  The  reader  can  compare  it 
with  the  copy  of  Carrey's  drawing. 

"  There  is  a  figure  that  stands  in  the  middle  of  it  (the  pediment), 
having  its  right  arm  broken,  which  probably  held  the  thunder.  Its 
legs  straddle  at  some  distance  from  each  other ;  where,  without  doubt, 
was  placed  the  Eagle.  For  its  beard,  and  the  majesty  which  the  sculp- 
ture hath  expressed  in  his  countenance,  although  those  other  characters 
be  wanting  here,  do  sufficiently  show  it  to  have  been  made  for  Jupiter. 
He  stands  naked,  for  so  he  was  usually  represented,  especially  by  the 
Greeks.  At  his  right  hand  is  another  figure,  with  its  hands  and  arms 
broken  off,  covered  halfway  down  the  leg,  in  a  posture  as  coming 
towards  JztpVer  ;  which  perhaps  was  a  Victory,  leading  the  horses  of 
the  triumphal  chariot  of  Minerva,  which  follows  it.  The  horses  are 
made  with  such  great  art,  that  the  sculptor  seems  to  have  outdone 
himself  by  giving  them  a  more  than  seeming  life ;  such  a  vigour  is 
expressed  in  each  posture  of  their  prancing  and  stamping,  natural  to 
generous  horses.  Minerva  is  next  represented  in  the  chariot,  rather  as 
the  goddess  of  learning  than  war,  without  helmet,  buckler,  or  a  Medusa's 
head  on  her  breast,  as  Pausanias  describes  her  image  within  the  temple. 
Next  behind  her  is  another  figure  of  a  woman  sitting,  with  her  head 
broken  off.  Who  it  was  is  not  certain.  But  my  companion  made  me 
observe  the  next  two  figures  sitting  in  the  corner  to  be  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  and  his  Empress  Salina ;  whom  I  easily  knew  to  be  so  by  the 
many  medals  and  statues  I  have  seen  of  them. 

"  At  the  left  hand  of  Jupiter  are  five  or  six  other  figures,  my  com- 
rade taketh  to  be  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  where  Jupiter  introduceth 
Minerva  and  owneth  her  for  his  daughter.  The  Fostich,  or  Kind  Front, 
was  adorned  with  figures  expressing  Minerva  s  contest  with  Nej^tune 
about  the  naming  of  the  city  of  Athens ;  but  now  all  of  them  are 
fallen  down,  only  part  of  a  Sea  Horse  excepted."  ^ 

Not  the  least  singular  of  the  misconceptions  of  Wheler  and  Spon 

1  Wheler's  '  Journey/  p.  360. 
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was  that  the  two  figures  near  the  left  angle  were  those  of  Hadrian  and 
Sabma.     They  were    too  well  informed   to  commit    so  gross  an  ana- 
chronism as  to  suppose  that  the  Parthenon  was  a  work  of  that  rei^^n  • 
but  they  conceived  that  Ictinus  only  built  the  cella  of  the  temple,  that 
the  portico  was   added   by  Attains,    and    that   Hadrian  repaired  the 
building  and  added  the  sculptures  in  both  pediments,  including  among 
them  a  statue  of  himself  and  of  his  empress !     Considering  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the 
works  of  Pheidias  and  his  school  could  have  been  executed  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  as  Stuart,  in  an  age  much  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
of  art,  held  it  possible  that  at  least  the  two  statues  in  question  might 
have  been  of  Hadrian's  time,  grounding  himself  upon  the  statue  of 
Antinoiis  at  Kome.^     He  also  considered  them  portraits  of  that  emperor 
and  his  wife,  but  suggested  that  the  heads  might  have  been  added  to 
ancient  statues. 

Ottfried  Miiller  attempted  a  restoration  of  this  pediment  at  the  end 
of  his  life  of  Pheidias ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  figure 
of  Athena,   in   representing   her   head  turned   away  from   Poseidon, 
whereas  the  position  of  the  figure,  and  the  fragment  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,   show   that   she   was 
looking  almost  straight  forwards,  but  with  a  slight  inclination  towards 
Poseidon.     He  has  also  mistaken  several  of  the  figures  in  Poseidon's 
train,  and  inserted  among  them  Artemis,  Latona,  Apollo,  and  Ceres.   It 
is  plain  that  the  principal  figures  on  this  side  are  all  connected  with 
the  sea,  as  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  has  well  pointed  out  in  a  paper  in  tlie 
'  Classical  Museum;'-  and  the  same  view  has  been  adopted,  with  more 
or  less  variation,  by  several  other  writers.     Not  only  does  the  subject 
represented  lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
unmistakable  character  of  several  of  the  figures.     Thus,  the   second 
figure  on  Poseidon's  left,  with  a  cetus  at  her  feet,  who,  like  the  corre- 
sponding one  on  the  opposite  side,  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  driving  a 

^  See  his  '  Antiquities  of  Athens,'  voh  ii.       here  find,  in  a  tabular  form,  a  synopsis  of 
p.  4,  and  plate  ix.  the   views   of    nine   different   antiquaries 

^  vol.  V.  p.  896  sq(|.     The  reader  \nll      respecting  this  iiediment. 
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chariot,  is  evidently  Amphitrite.  The  animals  attached  to  the  car  had 
disappeared  before  Carrey's  drawing  was  made.  They  were  probably 
hippocampi.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  respecting  the  nude  female 
figure  a  little  further  on.  It  is  evidently  Aphrodite,  reposing  in  the 
lap  of  her  mother  Dione,  and  having  her  son  Eros  by  her  side.  The 
remaining  figures  are  not  so  plain.  The  female  figure  which  stands 
between  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite  probably  represented  the  sea,  whose 
dominion  Poseidon  was  striving  to  introduce,  and  may  have  been  his 
granddaughter  Thetis,  for  whom  she  has  been  also  recognised  by 
Miiller  and  Leake.  Mr.  Lloyd  calls  her  Thalassa.  The  figures  on 
Amphitrite's  left  are  styled  Ino  and  Melicertes  both  by  Welcker  and 
Lloyd ;  and,  as  connected  witlf  the  sea,  these  seem  more  appropriate  to 
the  group  than  Leto  and  Artemis,  or  Ge  Kourotrophos,  as  they  have 
been  called  by  other  writers.  Welcker  takes  the  statue  next  to  Dione 
to  have  been  Peitho,  and  thus  connects  her  with  the  group  of  Aphrodite  ; 
but  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  solitary  figure.  Mr.  Lloyd  calls  it 
Tethys,  and  this  name  may  be  as  probable  as  any  other.  The  two  end 
figures  on  this  side  probably  serve  to  connect  the  story  with  Attica. 
Leake  and  Lloyd  take  them  to  be  Ilissus  and  Callirrhoe,  whilst  Welcker 
agrees  as  to  the  last,  but  names  the  male  figure  Theseus — an  evident 
anachronism.  It  may,  however,  possibly  have  been  ^geus,  who,  as  the 
father  of  Theseus,  was  sometimes  reputed  to  have  been  identical  with 
Poseidon,  and  who  would  thus  have  formed  an  approj^riate  link  to  con- 
nect the  central  group  of  the  gods  with  the  figures  symbolising  Attica. 
The  figures  in  the  train  of  Athena  are  not  so  easy  of  identification 
from  external  signs  as  those  on  the  other  side ;  but  if  it  has  been 
shown  that  Poseidon's  followers  were  connected  with  the  sea,  it  seems 
almost  a  necessary  inference  that  those  of  Athena  represented  the  land. 
We  have  already  observed  (p.  33)  that  the  basis  of  the  myth  was 
allegorical,  having  reference  to  the  choice  between  a  seafaring  life  and 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture ;  and  how  much  more  significance  must  this 
allegory  have  derived  from  the  strife  of  parties  and  the  policy  of 
Themistocles !  We  have  seen  (p.  75)  that  Peisistratus  and  the  aristo- 
cratic party  had  endeavoured  to  make   the  Athenians  agriculturists, 
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whilst  Themistocles  turned  them  into  sailors  ;  a  policy  which  resulted 
in  establishing  a  complete  democracy.  In  the  time  of  Pericles  and 
Pheidias  this  circumstance  must  have  lent  an  additional  interest  to  the 
group.  At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  original 
myth,  which  represented  Athena  as  victorious  ;  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  contention,  as  we  have  already  had  more  than  one  occasion  to 
observe,  had  been  removed,  and  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  by  the  union  of 
the  worship  of  Athena  and  Poseidon. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  the  deities  in  the  train  of  Athena  represented 
the  land,  then  it  can  hardly  be  possible  that  Demeter  should  be  absent. 
We  take  her  to  have  been  the  seated  female  figure,  the  fourth  from  the 
end;  whilst  the  naked  boy  on  her  leftVas  probably  lacchus,  and  the 
following  female  figure  Persephone.     This  is  also  the  interpretation  of 
De  Quincy,  Brondsted,  and  Welcker.     Amongst  the  figures  in  this  group 
must  surely  have  been  Cecrops,  who  was  either  a  judge  or  a  witness  of 
the  strife,  and  Erechtheus,    who  was   so  closely  connected  with    the 
worship  of  Athena.    Erechtheus  we  take  to  be  represented  by  the  figure 
next  to  the  last  one,  which  appears  to  be  seated  on  a  huge  snake.    From 
this  circumstance  Mr.  Lloyd  has  called  this  statue  Cecrops,^  and  the 
same  name  has  been  given  to  it  by  Miiller  and  others.     But  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  figure  is  too  quiescent  for  the  active  part  assigned  by  the 
myth  to  Cecrops ;  and  we  should  therefore  be  inclined  to  give  that  name 
to  the  figure  which  stands  immediately  behind  the  horses  of  Athena ; 
a  view  for  which  we  may  plead  the  authority  of  Visconti,  though  no 
other  antiquary  appears  to  have  adopted  it.     This  figure  is  evidently 
encouraging  the  female  in  the  car  in  her  onward  course ;  and  if  this 
figure  be  Nike,  as  almost  every  commentator  has  assumed,  the  group 
would  appropriately  typify  the  victory  of  Athena  as  assigned  to  her  by 
Cecrops.     If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  view,  it  would  serve  to  confirm 
the  appellation  of  Erechtheus  for  the  seated  figure  before  mentioned ; 
for  he  also  was  characterized  by  a  snake,  and  indeed  was  worshipped 
under  that  form  in  the  Erechtheium  (above,  p.  32).    It  naturally  fol- 
lows that  the  female  next  to  him  must  be  Pandrosus,  who  so  faithfully 

'  Class.  Mus.  vol  V.  p.  429. 
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preserved  Athena's  trust  with  regard  to  Erechtheus,  became  her  original 
priestess,  and,  along  with  Erechtheus,  shared  her  temple.^  We  have 
thus  accounted  for  all  the  figures  except  the  recumbent  one  in  the 
northern  angle.  It  is  evidently  a  river  god,  and  has  been  called  Ilissus 
by  Visconti,  De  Quincy,  Miiller,  Millingen,  and  Welcker.  But  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  in  calling  it  the  Cephisus,  as  we  have  placed  the  Ilissus 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pediment.  Our  reasons  are,  first :  that  to  a 
spectator  looking  at  this  western  front  the  Ilissus  would  really  be  on 
his  right  hand  and  the  Cephisus  on  his  left,  as  their  images  would  also 
appear  in  the  pediment :  secondly,  the  Cephisus,  being  near  Eleusis, 
would  naturally  be  represented  in  the  vicinity  of  Demeter  and  Core. 

Professor  Boss  saw  on  the  western  pediment  several  marble  frag- 
ments of  the  stem  of  the  olive-tree  which  Athena  was  reputed  to  have 
created.^  Welcker  had  denied  that  any  such  fragments  were  to  be 
found,^  and  Beule  observes  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  for 
the  tree.*  In  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  alluded  to  in  p.  388, 
the  stump  of  a  tree  is  also  seen  between  the  remains  of  two  feet  in  a 
striding  attitude;  but  this  stump,  as  Welcker  observes,^  must  have 
impinged  upon  the  leg,  and  obviously  only  served  as  a  support.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  feet  in  question 
belonged  to  the  statue  near  the  horses,  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
Cecrops.  They  are  too  small  to  have  belonged  to  Poseidon,  but  would 
have  suited  a  statue  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  which  would  have  been 
about  the  height  of  one  in  that  part  of  the  pediment ;  and  their  position 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  attitude  of  the  figure  as  represented  in 
Carrey's  drawing.  We  shall  only  further  remark  about  the  pediments 
that  the  ground  of  them  appears  to  have  been  painted  blue. 

Such  was  the  exterior  of  the  temple.  With  regard  to  the  interior, 
we  have  already  remarked  that  it  was  divided  into  two  unequal  portions. 


^  These  two  figures  are  the  only  ones 
still  remaining  on  the  pediment,  but  they 
liave  now  lost  their  heads.  Might  not  this 
snpport  the  inference  that  they  were  not 
the  original  heads,  but  put  on  by  Hadrian  ? 
He  was  quite  barbarian  enough  to  do  it. 


There  are   casts    of    the   figures    in   the 
Pritish  Museum. 

2  Aufsiitze,  B.  ii.  S.  282. 

^  Alte  Denkmaler,  p.  Ill,  119. 

*  L'AcroiX)le,  t.  ii.  p.  83, 

^  Class.  Mus.  vol.  ii.  p.  890. 
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the  eastern  and  largest  of  which  formed  properly  the  cella  of  the  god- 
dess, or   the   Parthenon    strictly   so  called ;    whilst  the   western    and 
smaller  one  was  the  opisthodomus.    The  cella  had  at  all  events  a  partial 
roof ;  hilt  as  to  the  number  of  columns  which  supported  it,  authorities 
differ,  for  the  traces  of  them  are  not  very  plain.    Leake  says  ^  that  there 
were  sixteen  ;  yet  in  his  plan  he  gives  twenty-one,  without  counting  the 
two  corner  ones  at  the  western  end.     It  seems  to  be  now  pretty  gene- 
rally agreed  that  there  were  ten  columns  on   each  side,  forming  as  it 
were  two  aisles,  and  three  at  the  western  extremity.^     It  has  also  been 
disputed  of  what  order  were  the  interior  columns.    This  question  appears 
to  have  been  settled  by  M.  Paccard,  who  discovered  that  they  were  Doric 
from  traces  of  flutings  on  the  slabs  on  which  they  rested.^     These  are 
said  to  have  been  produced  as  follows :  The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to 
flute  their  columns  till  all  the  drums  had  been  put  together,  and  the 
column  stood  erect  in  its  place.    In  the  operation,  the  marks  of  the  chisel 
had  been  left  upon  the  pavement,  thus  describing  the  contour  of  the 
column  and  its  flutings.     It   is   believed  that  this   lower  order  was 
surmounted  by  another  of  smaller  columns.    Thus  Wheler  describes  the 
cella  as  having  a  gallery  formed  by  two  ranks  of  columns,  twenty-two 
below  and  twenty-three  above."*     A  Corinthian  capital  was  found  in  it, 
and  as  the  Corinthian  order  was  invented  about  the  time  of  its  erection^ 
the  upper  columns  may  have  been  of  that  order.     At  the  west  end  of 
the  cella,  the  place  where  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  goddess 
stood  is  marked  by  an  oblong  pavement  of  poros  stone  or  tufa ;  which 
was  required  to  preserve   a   certain    degree   of  moisture  through  its 
porosity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ivory  from  cracking.     Pausanias  tells 
us^  that,  from  the  dryness  of  the  Acropolis,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
water  instead  of  oil  for  cleansing  the  statue,  and  that  it  wanted  moist 
exhalations.      This  pavement  in  a  direction  across  the  cella  is  21  ft. 
long,  with  a  width  of  about  8  ft.     But  the  pedestal  itself  was  still 
larger,  as  there  are  traces  in  the  marble  floor  of  the  iron  cramps  which 


'  vol.  i.  p.  :\?i.\. 

-  Ste  Dcule,  t.  ii.  ]>.  .■).■!. 

■'  ll.i<l.  p.  82. 


"*  Journey,  p.  'M\\\. 
^  Leake,  i.  \\  334. 
'^  V.  11,.-). 
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secured  it  between  two  and  three  feet  in  advance  of  the  pavement.  This 
breadth  of  base  was  necessary  because  the  goddess  had  on  one  side  her 
shield,  and  on  the  other  the  serpent  Erechtheus. 

The  roof  of  the  opisthodomus  was  supported  by  four  columns  between 
four  and  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  apparently  of  the  Ionic  order.  Har- 
pocration  (in  voc.)  calls  it  an  oIko^,  whence  Ross  infers  that  it  was  a 
covered  building.  It  was  separated  from  the  Parthenon  by  a  thick  wall, 
which  according  to  some  wTiters  was  without  a  door.^  Professor 
Botticher,  on  the  contrary,  affirms^  that  he  found  traces  of  two  folding- 
doors  opening  outwards  from  the  cella  towards  the  opisthodomus,  each 
five  feet  wide.  The  first  door  opened  into  the  wall,  which  is  six  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  while  the  second  door  opened  into  the  opisthodomus. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  scholia  to  the  'Plutus'  of  Aristophanes 
(v.  1194),  of  which  Botticher  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  but 
which  confirms  his  view  in  a  remarkable  manner.^  The  wall  is  here 
called  a  double  one  having  a  door ;  of  which,  however,  there  may  have 
been  two  if  the  wall  was  very  thick.  The  scholiast  has  indeed  con- 
founded the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon  with  Athena  Polias,  which,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  is  not  unusual  with  the  later  writers  ;  but  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  Parthenon  is  evident  from  his  mentioning  the 
opisthodomus  as  a  treasury.  And  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
there  was  no  communication  between  the  two  chambers.  In  the  time 
of  Demosthenes  the  opisthodomus  caught  fire,  and  the  Hellenotamiae 
were  accused  of  having  fired  it."* 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Parthenon  was  a  hypaethral 
temple— i.e.  open  to  the  air— or  had  a  roof.  This  question  we  must 
leave  to  the  decision  of  architects.  All  that  we  know  respecting  hyp- 
icthral  temples  is  derived  from  Vitruvius  (iii.  2,  8) ;  and  he  mentions  as 
the  only  example  of  them  an  octastyle  temple  at  Athens,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Parthenon.     At  all  events,  it 


*  Ross,  Archaol.  Aiifs.  ii.  288. 
^  In  Gerhard's  Arcliiiologischer  Anzeiger, 
April,  18G2,  p.  322. 

'*  oTTtVo)  ToG  Via  TT]<i  KaXovfxfuqs  lloXiaoos 


"AOrjvas  binXovs  toIxos  iX(ov  6vpav,  unov  fjv 
6r]aavpo<j)v\dKiov. 

<  contra  Timucr.  p.  71o,  l!ciske. 
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can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  statue  of  such  valuable  materials  as 
the  Athena  of  Pheidias  should  have  been  left  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Wordsworth  suggests  the  employment  of 
a  velarium,  an  idea  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  passage  in  the  '  Ion '  of 
Euripides.^ 

.The  Parthenon  owes  its  chief  defacement  to  the  Byzantine  Chris- 
tians.    When  the  temple  was   converted   into  a  church  the  pronaos 
became  the  apsis,  and  in  order  to  admit  light  through  windows  of 
transparent  stone,  the  roof  of  the  eastern  portico  and  the  centre  of  the 
pediment  were  thrown  down.     Nine  or  ten  statues,  the  chief  ones  of 
the  group,  now  disappeared ;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  when 
Carrey  made  his  drawing  only  seven  remained.     According  to  Leake  ^ 
and  others  it  was  first  dedicated  as  a  church  under  the  name  of  St. 
Sophia;  but  A.  Mommsen^  contests  this,  and  contends  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally consecrated  to  the  Virgin.     It  was  probably  also  the  Byzantines 
who,  from  religious  scruples,  defaced  the  metopes  of  the  frieze ;  for 
those  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  fronts  bear  evident  marks  of  having 
been  mutilated  with  the  hammer.*     We  have  already  remarked,  that 
those  of  the  south  side,  which  were  less  seen,  escaped  better.     The 
Byzantines  also  adorned  the  interior  with  paintings,  traces  of  which 
still  remain.     The  Turks  added  a  minaret  at  the  western  front.     The 
western  pediment  seems  to  have  sufi"ered  principally  from  the  various 
sieges  which  Athens   has  undergone   since   the   time  of  Wheler  and 
Carrey.     The  most  destructive  of  these  sieges  was  that  by  the  Vene- 
tians under  Morosini   and   Konigsmarck,   in    1687.     The   Turks  had 
stowed  away  their  ammunition  in  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon,  and  an 
unlucky  shell  falling  upon  it  caused  an  explosion,  which  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  centre  of  the  building.     Eight  columns  of  the  peri- 
style on   the  northern  side  were  thrown  down  or  damaged,  to^-ether 

^  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  101 ;  cf.  Enrip.  require  a  fuller  notice  of  it  than  suits  the 

Ion,  V.  1141  sqq.    An  elaborate  account  of  object  and  limits  of  this  work, 

the    Parthenon,   illustrated    with    plates,  ^  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

has  recently  been  published,  as  we  have  »  Athenfe  Christiana^  cai).  vi. 

said,  by  Adolph  Michaelis  at  Leipzig,  tu  *  Beule,  ii.  p.  112. 
which  those  readers  are  referred  who  mav 
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with  their  entablature  ;  and  on  the  southern,  six.  Only  one  column  of 
the  eastern  pronaos  was  now  left  standing,  though  it  is  probable  that 
two  of  the  six  may  have  been  previously  removed  by  the  Byzantines  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  altar  when  the  Parthenon  was  converted 
into  a  church.  The  opisthodomus  and  both  pediments  were  but  little 
injured,  only  two  or  three  of  the  statues  having  been  thrown  down. 

Although  Morosini,  the  Venetian  commander-in-chief,  was  not  alto- 
gether a  barbarian,  and  as  a  fellow-countryman  of  Titian  could  appre- 
ciate works  of  art,  so  that  he  had  expressed  his  repugnance  at  the 
destruction  of  this  beautiful  temple,^  yet  as  a  monument  of  his  achieve- 
ment, and  to  grace  his  triumphal  entry  into  Venice,  he  had  resolved  to 
carry  off  the  car  of  Victory,  with  its  admirable  horses,  which  adorned 
the  western  pediment ;  but  in  the  act  of  lowering,  it  was  let  fall  by 
the  awkwardness  of  his  engineers  and  dashed  to  pieces.^  It  is  probable 
that  the  other  central  figures  of  this  pediment  were  destroyed  at  this 
time,  either  during  or  after  the  siege,  but  we  have  no  account  of  their 
fate.  The  torso  of  the  second  figure  in  the  southern  angle,  called  by 
Leake  Ilissus,  was  found  in  the  excavations  of  1835  almost  under  the 
place  which  it  must  have  occupied.  Other  fragments  of  the  sculptures 
on  this  pediment  were  also  found,^  especially  pieces  of  a  horse's  head  and 
parts  of  the  chariot.  The  west  fafade  suffered  severely  in  the  siege  of 
the  Acropolis  by  the  Turks  (1826-7),  who  bombarded  it  from  the  Philo- 
pappus.  Large  pieces  of  the  columns  were  then  chipped  off.  To  answer 
the  Turkish  fire  the  Greeks  had  erected  a  rampart  before  the  front  of 

the  temple.* 

But  though  the  Parthenon  has  suffered  terribly  from  the  ravages  of 


1  See  the  letter  quoted  in  Broudsted, 
Voyage,  &c.,  ii.  p.  282. 

2  For  an  account  of  this  siege,  and  its 
consequences,  see  Fanelli,  Atene  Attica, 
4to,  Venezia,  1707 ;  Graziani,  F.  Mauro- 
ceni  Gesta,  4to,  Patav.  1698  ;  Arrighi,  De 
Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  F.  Mauroccni,  4to,  ib. 
1749 ;  Letter  of  a  Venetian  captain  engaged 
in  the  siege,  in  Antonio  Bulifon's  Lettere 


Memorabili,  Napoli,  1697,  t.  ii.  p.  86 ;  A 
Journal  of  the  Venetian  Campaigne,  ad. 
1687,  translated  from  the  origuial  Italian, 
sent  from  Venice,  and  printed  by  the  most 
Serene  Eei»ublic,  1687  (in  the  King's  Li- 
brary, British  Museum).  Cf.  Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  80  sqq. 

3  Eoss,  Aufs.  i.  84. 

*  lb.  i.  83. 
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war,  it  has  been  hardly  less  defaced  in  a  peaceful  manner  and  under  the 
apology  of  a  love  of  art.     Early  in  the  present  century  Lord  Elgin, 
when  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  procured  a  firman  from  the 
Sultan,  which  authorized  him  to  take  casts  of  the  sculptures  on  the 
Parthenon,  and  to  remove  any  pieces  of  stone  having  inscriptions  or 
figures;^    which  seems  to  mean,  any  pieces  that  had  fallen.      That 
Lord  Elgin   exceeded   his  powers,  appears   to  be  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  reluctance  with  which  he  was  at  last  induced,  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  agent,  Lusieri,  "  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  whole 
pieces   of  sculpture."  ^     Not   only   were   the   statues    of  the   eastern 
pediment  removed,  but  also  many  of  the  metopes  and  portions  of  the 
frieze.     And  this  was  done  in  so  reckless  a  manner  by  Lord  Elgin's 
workmen  as  to  damage  the  building  itself;  for,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
metopes  on  the  south  side,  the  cornice  also  was  damaged.     Nor  were 
Lord  Elgin's  scientific  ravages  confined  to  the  Parthenon.     From  the 
Erechtheium  were  carried  off"  a  column  of  the  eastern  portico,  and  one 
of  the  canephoroi  of  the  southern   portico,  the  place  of  which  was 
supplied  by  a  rude  pillar.  .  From  the  theatre  was  taken  the  statue  of 
Bacchus.     The  abstraction  of  the   four  pieces   of  the   frieze   of  the 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  which  had  been  built  into  a  Turkish  house, 
was  perhaps  more  excusable ;  but  we  hardly  see  what  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  the   other   depredations.     The  example  of  the   French  is 
pleaded,  who  had  carried  off"  one  of  the  metopes,  and,  it  was  feared, 
would  possess  themselves  of  more.     The  apprehension  of  this,  and  the 
danger  to  which  the  sculptures  were  constantly  exposed  through  the 
rapacity  of  travellers,  the  accidents  of  war  or  weather,  and  the  careless- 
ness and  brutality  of  the  Turks,  form  perhaps  the  best  excuse  for  Lord 
Elgin's  proceedings,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee,  at  the  time  when  these  acts  were  committed,  that  the  day  would 
come  when  Athens  should  be  placed  under  a  civilized  government,  and 
the  ravages  of  violence  and  decay  in  its  beautiful  monuments  be  not 
merely  arrested,  but  repaired.     It  may  be  added  that  the  removal  of 


1  ( 


Elgin  Mar])le«,'  vol.  i.  p.  2 ;  ci:  Kangabe,  Aiit.  IJell.  t.  i.  Pref.  p.  G. 

^  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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these  sculptures  seems  to  have  been  recommended  by  Mr.  William 
Hamilton.  They  were  no  doubt  regarded  as  doomed  irrevocably  to 
perdition ;  and  we  may  at  all  events  congratulate  ourselves  that  such 
numerous  and  beautiful  specimens  of  them  should  have  been  secured  in 
our  own  metropolis  from  the  chance  of  further  harm. 

Having  thus  described  the  structure  of  the  temple  and  its  exterior 
ornaments,  and  briefly  sketched  the  vicissitudes  it  has  sufi'ered,  we  will 
now  accompany  Pausanias  in  his  description  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
interior.  The  principal  object  was,  of  course,  Pheidias'  chryselephan- 
tine statue  of  Athena,  called  by  the  Athenians  97  Hap^ez^o?,  or  the 
Virgin,^  whence  her  cella  obtained  the  name  of  o  JJapOevcov,  or  the 
Abode  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  top  of  her  helmet,  says  Pausanias  (i.  24,  5), 
is  the  image  of  a  sphinx,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  engravings  of 
griffins.^  Griffins  were  beasts  like  lions,  but  with  the  wings  and  beak  - 
of  an  eagle.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  he  proceeds,  is  erect,  and  she 
wears  a  chiton  reaching  to  her  feet.  On  her  breast  is  a  head  of 
Medusa  worked  in  ivory,  and  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  statue  of  Victory 
four  cubits  high,  and  in  the  other  hand  a  spear.  We  should  here 
observe  that,  from  the  text  of  Pausanias,  it  would  seem  that  the  Victory 
also  was  carved  upon  her  breast.^  But  we  know  from  other  sources* 
that  she  held  the  Victory  in  her  hand,  and  in  the  text  of  Pausanias 
something  is  probably  omitted.  At  her  feet,  he  continues,  rests  a  shield, 
and  near  the  spear  a  serpent,  which  may  perhaps  be  Erichthonius.  The 
birth  of  Pandora  is  sculptured  in  relief  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue. 
Hesiod  ^  and  others  have  related  how  she  was  the  first  woman. 


^  Pausan.  lib.  x.  34,  fin. 

'^  ypvnes  (i(riu  eTTftpyaa-nevoi.  Leake  has 
iwinted  out  (vol.  i.  p.  109,  note)  that 
Pausanias  employs  the  word  iirepyd^ofiai, 
or  €^€7r€pyd(opai,  when  speaking  of  works 
in  relief:  cTrfipyaorat  6e  tw  ;(aXKa)  TroXXa 
p.ev  To)v  aOXoiv  'UpuKXeovs. — iii.  17,  3.  And 
sometimes  with  tvttos  :  i-nfipyacrpivoi  Be 
CTTt  Tviratv  TTpo  T^s  eto"o8ov  Tji  pev  "Apre/ity, 
TTJ  §€  'Ao-kXt^ttios  ((TTi  Kol  'Yyieio. — viii. 
31,  1.     So  eVt  Tvnov. — ix.  11,  2. 


^  Kai  oi  Kara  to  orcpvov  tj  K€<f)a\rj  Me- 
dov(TT]s  i\€<f>auTus  icrriv  epTrfTroiTjpevr],  Kai 
NiKj/  T€  oarop  Teaadpav  tp^xwj/  •  ev  8e  Ttj 
Xeipt  Bopv  €x^i. — c.  24,  7.  See  Leake, 
vol.  i.  p.  149,  note  3. 

'^  Epictctus  in  Arrian,  ii.  8,  20.  And  she 
is  so  represented  by  Hesiod,  Scut.  Here. 
339 ;  and  on  an  Athenian  coin,  engraved 
by  Stuart  (vol.  ii.  ch.  1,  frontispiece). 

s  See  Theogon.  570;  Oi).  et  D.  GO  sq«i. 
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So  far  Pausanias,  whose  description  even  of  this  celebrated  statue  is 
very  imperfect.  For  he  says  nothing  here  of  the  sculptures  on  the 
shield  and  the  slippers,  though  he  had  indeed  mentioned  before  (c.  17,  2) 
that  on  the  shield  was  represented  the  battle  with  the  Amazons.  We 
must  therefore  supply  his  deficiencies  from  other  sources.  Pliny,  who 
describes  the  statue  in  greater  detail,^  says  that  the  battle  with  the 
Amazons  was  carved  round  the  projecting  border  of  the  shield,  and  that 
in  the  concave  part  of  it  was  represented  the  battle  of  the  gods  and 
giants.  The  statue,  he  says,  which  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  was 
twenty-six  cubits  high,  or  about  thirty-nine  English  feet.  On  the 
slippers  were  carved  the  combats  of  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs.  The 
sculpture  on  the  base  represented  the  birth  of  Pandora,  at  which  twenty 
deities  were  assisting.^ 

The  slippers,  or  sandals,  here  mentioned  were  of  the  kind  called 
Tyrrhenian,  having  gold  thongs,  and  a  wooden  sole  four  dactyls  or 
nearly  three  inches  thick.^  It  was  most  probably  on  this  sole  that  the 
combats  of  the  Centaurs  and  LapithaB  were  carved,  a  circumstance 
calculated  to  create  astonishment  at  the  versatile  genius  of  Pheidias, 
who  could  conceive  and  execute  so  gigantic  a  statue,  and  yet  condescend 
to  adorn  it  with  such  minute  specimens  of  the  toreutic  art. 

Pheidias  inserted  in  the  shield  a  portrait  of  Pericles  engaged  in 
combat  with  an  Amazon ;  his  face  was  partly  hidden  by  the  spear  he 
was  hurling,  but  not  so  that  he  could  not  be  recognised.  Accordin^^  to 
Dion  Chrysostom  it  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  Pericles.* 
Pheidias  had  also  inserted  a  portrait  of  himself,  as  a  bald-headed  man 
lifting  a  stone.  This  formed  one  of  the  charges  against  him,  for  which 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.^ 


^  N.  H.  xxxvi.  s.  18. 

^  The  text  of  Pliny  is  almost  hopelessly 
corrupt :  In  basi  autem  quod  caelatum  est 
Pandoras  genesin  appellant;  di  sunt  nas- 
centes  xx  nuniero.  Bottiger's  emendation 
among  the  many  proposed  appears  to  be 
the  best :  di  adsunt  nascenti  (Andeutun- 
gen,  p.  1)0).  Panofka's  (Annal.  Inst. 
Archa^ol.  ii.   108),    though    to   the   same 


purpose,  is  rather  more  violent :  nascenti 
adstantes.  The  next  sentence  also  seems 
to  be  irretrievably  corrupt,  but  as  it  offers 
no  new  feature,  we  pass  it  over. 

^  TO   KaTTVfia  ^vKivov,   T€Tpa8aKTv\ov. — 

Pollux,  vii.  s,  92. 

*  Orat.  xii.  De  Dei  cognitionc,  j).  195, 
Mor.  (i.  214,  Tcubner). 

'  Pint.  Pcricl.  ;J1. 
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We  learn  from  Plato  that  the  parts  made  of  ivory  were  the  eyes, 
face,  feet,  and  hands ;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  of  stone,^  probably 
of  some  grey  colour.  The  gold  on  the  statue,  which  might  be  removed, 
was  reckoned  by  Pericles  among  the  disposable  property  of  the  state, 
and  weighed  forty  talents.^  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  theft  of 
it  by  Lachares.  The  breast-plate,  or  r^opyoveiov,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  of  ivory,  was  also  stolen  by  Philorgus.^  But  this,  as  well  as 
the  gold,  appears  to  have  been  recovered  or  otherwise  supplied,  for 
Pausanias  does  not  notice  the  absence  of  either.  That  author  does  not 
mention  an  owl  that  stood  near  the  statue,  also  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Pheidias.* 

The  scholiast  on  the  'Pax'  of  Aristophanes^  tells  us  that  the  statue 
was  finished  in  the  archonship  of  Theodoras  (b.c.  438),  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  dedicated  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Propylaea. 
It  was  still  the  object  of  veneration  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  aera,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens ; 
for  Nestorius,  who  was  hierophant  at  that  time,  as  admonished  in  a 
dream,  consecrated  a  small  statue  of  Achilles,  and  placed  it  under  the 
image.^  And,  indeed,  it  existed  about  a  century  longer,  for  Proclus, 
who  died  a.d.  485,  saw  and  lamented  its  removal,  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Leo  I.,  and  of  Anthemius  on  the  western  throne,  when  paganism 
received  its  final  blow.^  It  must  therefore  have  been  in  existence 
upwards  of  nine  centuries. 

The  only  portrait  statues  in  the  Parthenon  which  Pausanias  recog- 
nised were  one  of  Hadrian,  and,  near  the  entrance,  one  of  Iphicrates. 
Pliny  says  ^  that  Protogenes,  the  painter,  had  adorned  the  propylaeum 


1  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  290 (ii.  iii.  p.  428,  Bekk.). 

2  Thucyd.  ii.  13.  Diodor.  Sic.  xii.  40, 
says  fifty  talents  ;  but  Plutarch,  De  vitand. 
aere  al.  (t.  ix.  p.  292,  Reiske)  agrees  with 
Thucydides,  if  indeed  the  great  historian 
wants  confirmation.  The  scholiast  on  the 
'  Pax '  of  Aristophanes,  v.  604,  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  Philochorus,  44  (/x6')  talents. 

2  Isocrat.  in  Callim.  p.  382  (547,  Oxon. 
1822). 


*  Dion.  Chrys.  loc.  cit. 

'  loc.  cit. 

^  Zosimus,  lib.  v. 

^  OTTcos  5e  ai/Tos  koI  avrTj  ttj  ^iXo(r6(/)a) 
^€fi)  Trpo(T(})i\r]s  eyiVfTO  .  .  .  (ra(f)a>s  Ka\ 
avrfj  f]  Beos  edfjXaxrfv,  fjvUa  to  ayaXpa  avTrjs 
TO  €V  Ilapdeviovi  recoy  IbpvfXivov  vno  rav  Kat 

Til  UKlVtJTa  KLVOVVTOiV  p(T€(f)€peTO. MariuUK, 

Vit.  Prodi,  s.  30,  p.  24,  Boissonnadc. 
^  H.  N.  XXXV.  101. 
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of  the  temple,  by  wliich  he  must  mean  the  east  portico,  with  pictures 
of  the  triremes  Paralus  and  Ammonias,  and  had  added,  in  what 
the  painters  call  the  parerga  or  by-works,  some  small  ships  of  war,  in 
order  to  show  from  what  paltry  beginnings  the  Athenians  had  arrived 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  ostentation  in  this  matter.  The  Paralus  and 
Ammonias  were  meant  for  state  occasions,  like  the  Venetian  Bucentaur 
or  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge.  There  appears  to  have  been  five  such  ships 
— the  Paralus  and  Salaminia,  which  date  from  the  classic  times  of 
Athens;  and  the  Antigonis,  Demetrias,  and  Ammonias,^  which  were 
instituted  at  later  periods,  and  the  last  probably  at  the  Macedonian 
epoch.  It  carried  the  victims  sent  by  the  Athenians  for  the  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter  Ammon.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  sometimes  called  Nau- 
sicaa.  Sillig's  argument  (ad  Plin.  1.  c),  founded  partly  upon  this,  and 
partly  upon  grammatical  grounds,  that  the  Paralus  and  Ammonias 
mentioned  by  Pliny  were  not  represented  as  ships,  but  as  personifica- 
tions of  them  under  the  form  of  a  man  and  woman,  seems  quite  unten- 
able ;  for  in  that  case,  how  could  any  contrast  have  been  shown,  as 
Pliny  says  there  was,  between  the  primitive  trireme  and  these  superb 
specimens  of  naval  architecture  ?  When  Cicero  alludes  to  the  picture  of 
Paralus  as  one  of  the  notable  works  of  art  at  Athens,^  he  appears  to 
mean  a  man ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  connected  with 
this  vessel. 

Pausanias  also  passes  over  the  silver-footed  throne  of  Xerxes,  from 
which  the  Persian  monarch  beheld  the  battle  of  Salamis,  which  under 
the  name  of  6  at^jLtaXwro?,  or  '  the  captive,'  ^  formed  one  of  the  anathe- 
mata  in  the  Parthenon.  It  had,  indeed,  been  stolen  by  Glaucetes, 
when  he  was  treasurer  in  the  Acropolis,  together  with  the  acinaces,  or 
scimitar,  of  Mardonius,  worth  300  darics,  or  near  £330  ;  *  which,  how- 
ever, appears  from  Pausanias  to  have  been  one  of  the  apLarela  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  The  throne,  indeed,  may  never  have  been 
recovered,  and  so  mentioned  by  Harpocration  only  from  tradition ;  but 
the  scimitar  certainly  was,  since,  besides  Pausanias,  it  is  mentioned  by 


*   rilot.  Lex.  VOC.  IlapuXof. 

'■^  In  Vcrr.  iv.  GO,  s.  135. 


^  llaii>ucr.  in  afyyvpoirovs  fii'^/joy. 

*  Dcnioisth.  c.  Tinioci".  p.  741,  Kciskc. 
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Dion  Chrysostom'  among  the  anathemata  at  Athens,  together  with  the 
Spartan  shields  taken  at  Pylos.  Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  battle 
at  the  Granicus,  sent  300  suits  of  Persian  armour  to  the  Parthenon.^ 

After  quitting  the  temple,  Pausanias  proceeds  to  mention  various 
objects  on  the  Acropolis  (cap.  24,  8 ;  c.  25).  Over  against  the  Par- 
thenon was  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Uapvo-mo^,  or  the 
expeller  of  locusts,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Pheidias.  Among 
other  statues  were  Xanthippus,  father  of  Pericles,  who  engaged  the 
Medes  in  the  naval  action  offMycale;^  and  Pericles  himself;  not,  how- 
ever, near  his  father,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  temple,  near  the 
colossal  statue  of  Athena  Promachos,  and  the  quadriga.*  Near  Xanth- 
ippus was  a  statue  of  Anacreon  the  Teian,  the  first,  after  the  Lesbian 
Sappho,  who  composed  chiefly  amatory  poems.  He  was  represented  in 
the  posture  of  a  drunken  man,  singing.  The  female  statues  near  him, 
the  work  of  Deinomenes,  were  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  Callisto, 
daughter  of  Lycaon.  Both  have  a  similar  history ;  the  love  of  Zeus, 
the  hatred  of  Hera,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  lo  into  a  heifer,  and  of 

Callisto  into  a  bear. 

At  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis  were  represented,  in  statues 
of  about  2  cubits  or  3  feet,  in  height,  the  legendary  war  of  the  giants, 
who  at  one  time  occupied  Thrace  and  the  isthmus  of  Pallene ;  the  war 
of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons ;  the  battle  of  Marathon  against 
the  Persians,  and  the  rout  of  the  Gauls  in  Mysia ;  the  whole  of  them 
being  the  anathemata  of  King  Attains.  The  bases  of  these  diminutive 
statues  appear  to  have  overtopped  the  parapet  wall ;  which  explains 
how  that  which  represented  Dionysus,  in  the  war  with  the  giants, 
could  have  been  overthrown  by  a  storm  so  as  to  fall  into  the  theatre.^ 
From  this  account,  it  follows  that  the  group  of  the  Gigantomachia 
must  have  stood  immediately  over  the  theatre ;  whereas  Leake,  in  his 
plan  of  the  Acropolis,  has  placed  it  too  much  to  the  east,  while  Beule, 


1  Orat.  ii.  Do  rri^no,  p.  2G,  Mor.  (t.  i. 
p.  27,  Tcubner). 

^  Ariian,  Exp,  Alex.  i.  10. 

=*  Herod,  viii.  131  ;  ix.  81)sq.|. ;  Pimsan. 


viii.  52. 


■»  Pausan.  i.  28,  2. 

^  Botticher,  Bericbt,  S.  G8  sq.  ;  Plutarch, 
Vir.  M.  Anton,  c  GO. 
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on  the  contrary,  puts  it  in  his  plan  too  much  to  the  west.  The  same 
storm  overthrew  the  colossal  statues  of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  which 
probably  stood  near  the  same  spot,  though  they  are  not  mentioned 
by  Pausanias ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  never  restored. 
After  the  Koman  fashion,  they  had  been  reinscribed  to  M.  Antony ; 
who  also  affected  the  name  of  Dionysus  Junior,  as  Antinoiis  did  after 
him.^  Here  also  was  a  statue  of  Olympiodorus,  illustrious  by  his  deeds, 
and  especially  by  his  courage  in  adversity,  when  others  were  cast  down. 
He  was  especially  famous  for  having  liberated  Athens  from  the  Mace- 
donians, and  recaptured  the  Museium.  Pausanias  gives  his  history  at 
length ;  but  we  need  say  no  more  about  him  here,  as  we  have  already 
spoken  of  him  (above,  p.  156). 

Near  the  statue  of  Olympiodorus  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Artemis 
Leucophryne,  or  Leucophryene,^  an  anathema  of  the  sons  of  Themi- 
stocles.  Artemis  Leucophryne  was  worshipped  by  the  Magnesians,  of 
whom  Themistocles  had  been  made  governor  by  the  Persian  king ;  she 
had  a  famous  temple  at  Leucophrys,  on  the  Maeander ;  which,  though 
not  so  large  as  that  at  Ephesus,  nor  enriched  with  so  many  anathemata, 
was  nevertheless  considered  to  be  the  handsomer  of  the  two.^ 

There  was  also  an  image  of  Athena  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  an  in- 
scription, recording  that  it  was  the  work  of  Endoeus,  and  consecrated  by 
Callias.  This  statue  must  have  been  more  ancient  than  the  Persian  wars ; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  age  of  Enda3us,  and  also  from  its  posture. 
But  when  Pausanias  says  that  Endceus  was  a  pupil  of  Daedalus,  and  fled 
with  him  to  Crete  after  the  death  of  Talos,  or  Kalos,  the  assertion  seems 
to  be  founded  on  an  inference  from  the  antique  style  of  the  art.  The 
dedicator  may  possibly  have  been  the  Callias  who  opposed  Peisistratus.^ 
Pausanias  now  approaches  the  Erechtheium.  We  have  already  given 
some  account  of  the  rebuilding  or  restoring  of  this  temple  (supra,  p.  138 
sqq.),  from  which  it  will  have  been  seen  that  its  history  is  somewhat 

^  Pint.  Vit.  M.  Anton,  c.  60.  3  gee  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  19  ;  Stralx), 

*  Tausanias  in  this  place  (c.  26,  4)  and  Inc.  cit. 

in  anotlier  book  (iii.  18,  6),  calls  her  Leuco-  ■•  See  Ilerod.  vi.  c.  121  «q. ;  cf.  Tiiicrsch, 

phryne;  while  Strabo  (lib.  xiv.  p.  647)  Epochen,  <fec.  p.  121  sq. 
writes  Leucophryene. 
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obscure.  Its  internal  arrangements  are  hardly  less  so,  and  we  will  there- 
fore preface  Pausanias'  account  with  a  short  description,  which  will  be 
aided  by  a  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  building.  (See  plan  of  Acropolis, 
p.  367.)  It  is  a  quadrangular  building  of  oblong  form,  being  in  length, 
from  east  to  west,  about  seventy  feet,  including  the  portico,  and  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  feet  in  breadth  within  the  walls.  This  space  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  three  by  partition  walls,  forming  two  chambers  of 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  building,  each  about  twenty-four  feet  in  length, 


VIEW   OF   THE   ERECHTHEIUM,    FUOM   IvOUTH-W  EST. 

and  a  third  at  its  western  extremity,  only  about  ten  feet  broad.  But 
the  building  has  undergone  such  singular  transformations  in  later  times, 
having  been  first  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  and  then  into  a 
Turkish  harem,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  wall  which  separates  this 
last  compartment  from  the  central  chamber  be  not  of  modern  construc- 
tion, and  therefore,  whether  originally  there  were  but  two  chambers,  the 
western  one,  consequently,  being  considerably  longer  than  the  other. 
And  indeed,  this  would  agree  with  Pausanias'  description  of  the  building 
as  a  donhle  one.  Moreover,  we  hear  of  its  having  formed  only  two  shrines 
or  sanctuaries,  those,  namely,  of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Pandrosus.     It  is, 
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however,  probable  that  the  most  westerly  compartment  was  only  a  sort 
of  corridor,  connecting  the  two  porticoes  at  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  building.  On  the  eastern  and  principal  fafade  it  has  also  an  Ionic 
portico  of  six  columns.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  porticoes  at  the  sides 
which  distinguish  this  temple  from  other  Grecian  ones.  That  on  the 
north  side  extends  several  feet  beyond  the  western  wall  of  the  building, 
and  also  projects  considerably ;  so  that  of  its  six  columns,  two  are  at 
the  sides  and  four  in  front.  The  smaller  prostasis,  or  portico,  on  the 
south  side,  and  opposite  to  it,  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner ;  only 
for  the  columns  six  female  figures  are  substituted,  four  in  front  and  two 
at  the  sides.  The  west  front  had  no  portico,  but  consisted  of  a  wall 
with  four  Ionic  engaged  columns,  having  three  windows  between  them. 
It  should  be  added,  that  the  eastern  chamber  is  about  eight  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 

We  shall  now  be  in  a  position  to  follow  the  description  of  Pausanias 
(c.  26,  6).  There  is,  he  says,  a  building  {oUrj/jLa)  called  Erechtheium. 
Before  it  is  an  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatos,  or  the  Most  High,  on  which  no 
living  thing  is  sacrificed ;  cakes  only  are  ofi'ered,  and  no  wine. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  this  worship  in  our  second 
chapter.  We  must  of  course  suppose  that  this  altar  of  Zeus  stood 
outside  the  temple.  He  was  not  associated  with  the  worship  of  the 
deities  within,  Athena,  Poseidon,  Erechtheus,  Pandrosus,  and  others, 
who  had  a  story  in  common ;  but  he  was  associated  with  Athena  as 
guardian  of  the  city,  in  which  capacity  she  had  promised  the  first  sacri- 
fice to  him,  as  we  have  explained  above.^  And  hence,  perhaps,  we  may 
presume  that  every  sacrifice  to  Athena  Polias  was  preceded  by  one  to 
Zeus  Polieus,  whose  altar  stood  before  her  door ;  for,  as  we  have  shown, 
Zeus  Polieus  and  Zeus  Hypatos  were  the  same. 

On  entering  the  Erechtheium,  Pausanias  continues,  three  altars  are 
seen.  One  is  that  of  Poseidon,  on  which,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle, 
sacrifices  are  also  made  to  Erechtheus.  The  second  altar  is  that  of  the 
hero  Butes,  and  the  third  is  dedicated  to  Hephaestus.  On  the  walls 
are  pictures  of  the  race  of  the  Butadae.     He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
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there  is  in  anr .  -  part  of  the  building  some  sea  water,  and  makes 
a  short  digre  respecting  it ;  to  which  he  has  been  led,  apparently, 

by  the  mentM.Mi  of  Poseidon,  Erechtheus,  and  their  priests  the  Butadae, 
with  wl.or..  its  history  was  connected  ;  although  he  had  not  yet  finished 
hip  de-^^ription  of  the  eastern  chamber,  which  was  the  temple  of  Athena 
PoJi.Hb.  But  as  this  fact  does  not  appear  very  clearly  from  the  words  of 
I'ausanias,  we  must  supplement  his  account  with  proofs  drawn  from 
other  sources,  and  from  his  own  context. 

First,  then,  we  have  seen  that  he  mentions  altars  of  Poseidon  and 
Erechtheus,  and  adverts  to  the  Butadae.  Now  we  know  that  Poseidon 
shared  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias ;  that  Poseidon  and  Erechtheus  were 
identified  by  the  Athenians ;  and  that  the  ButadsB  were  the  priests  not 
only  of  those  united  deities,  but  also  at  the  same  time  of  Athena  Polias, 
in  connexion  with  them.  On  the  first  of  these  points  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Plutarch;  who  says  that  at  Athens'  Poseidon  possessed  a 
temple  in  conjunction  with  Athena.  That  Poseidon  and  Erechtheus 
were  identified  by  the  Athenians  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
from  Hesychius.2  r^j^^y  ^-^^^^  formed  a  concrete  divinity,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Athena  Nike.  The  same  fact  appears  from  Lycurgus  the 
orator,  himself  one  of  the  Eteobutadao,  establishing,  or  rather  perhaps 
regulating,  their  joint  priesthood.^  For,  according  to  Apollodorus,  the 
priesthood  had  been  established  in  the  very  earliest  times  of  Athens  in 
the  family  of  Butes,  and  included  also  the  service  of  Athena'  with  that 
of  Poseidon-Erechtheus.  This  union  of  worship  is  also  displayed  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Athenians  granted  to  the  Epidaurians  portions  of 
the  sacred  olive,  to  make  an  image,  on  condition  of  their  bringing  a 

^  ivraiQa  -yoC.  Ka\  veco  KO,va>vel  fxera  r^s  '  S^era^aro  be  rf}u  'up<oa<>urju  rov  Uoa^c 

'AOnva,,   iv  4  Kal   ^co;.o.   earc  rf,,   M)6r^^  6^,.os^'Ep6x^^'o>r.-Vit.    X.  Orat.  t.  ix.  p. 

Ifipv/ifVof.— Sympos.  ix.   Q.  vi  (t.  viii.  ]).  '"53,  Kciske. 

955,   Eciske)!     Where  ri).    Ai^^rjr   is  the  '  Ka\  r^v  ^aaCk.lav  'Epexe^vs  Xap^au.c, 

certain    correction   of  Xylander   for    the  riju  be  Upa^avvrju  r^i  Werjms  Kal  rod  Uoaei- 

scnseless  reading  iXr^d^s.                            ■  ^^^^^  '"^^  'Eptx^ov/ov  Bo,^rr?9.-Biblioth.  iii. 

2  ^Epexeev,  •    noaubiov   iv  Wdnuai,.^  15,  1.     Where   wc   have   a   not   unusual 

Hesych.  in  voc.     They  are  also  identified  confusion   between   Erechtheus  and   Eri- 

in  an  ancient  inscription  found  near  the  chthonius. 

Erechtheium.   Eansjabe,  Ant.  Hell.  t.i.  p. 38. 
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yearly  sacrifice  to  Athena  Polias  and  Erechtheiis.^  But,  as  a  separate 
deity,  Athena  Polias  was  served  by  a  female,^  and  Pandrosus  appears  to 
have  been  her  first  priestess.  "^ 

Again,  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  turned  to  the  east ;  for  Dion 
Cassius  relates  a  prodigy  that  happened  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
it  is  said  to  have  turned  suddenly  towards  the  west,  and  to  have  enat 
blood.^  It  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  eastern  chamber,  for  that 
alone  has  an  aspect  towards  the  east.  Nor  can  Dion  mean  either  the 
statue  in  the  Parthenon  or  the  Athena  Promachos ;  for  all  such  allusions 
must  be  to  the  more  ancient  and  venerable  one,  unless  the  contrary  be 
specified,*  and  the  Promachos  always  looked  to  the  west.  The  adjoining, 
or  western  chamber,  that  of  Pandrosus,  was  entered  from  the  north ;  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  and  the  Pandroseium, 
which  two  temples  occupied  the  whole  building,  may  be  shown  from 
Pausanias  himself.  For  in  his  next  chapter  he  describes  the  temple  of 
Pandrosus  as  adjoining  that  of  Athena ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  latter 
must  have  been  the  eastern  and  the  former  the  western  chamber.  For 
Pausanias  would  of  course  have  visited  the  principal  temple,  which  was 
that  of  Polias,  first ;  and  we  know  that  the  altars  and  pictures  which  he 
mentions  were  in  it,  and  not  in  that  of  Pandrosus,  to  which  he  adverts 
afterwards.  The  situation  of  the  Pandroseium  is  further  proved  from 
Chandler's  inscription,^  which  specifies  the  wall  with  the  four  engaged 
columns,  that  is,  the  western  wall  depicted  by  Stuart,  in  whose  time  it 
appears  to  have  been  perfect,  as  being  near  it.^  Botticher,  indeed, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  building  was  divided  into  three  cellae,  of  which 
the  easternmost  was  that  of  Polias,  the  westernmost  that  of  Pandrosus, 
and  the  middle  one  a  chapel  of  the  Butadae,  containing  Poseidon,  Ere- 
chtheus,  Hephaestus,  and  Butes."  But  this  collocation  seems  at  variance 
with  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  expressly  states  that  the  temple 

^  Herod,  v.  82.  ■'  t5)v  kiovcdv  twj/  tVi  tov  toIxov  |  tov  irpos 

^  Ibid.  c.  72.  TOV  nai/8po(rfiov\\\\  Keififvav. — line 44  sqq. 

'  (to  ayaXixa)  irpos  avarokoiv  l8pvp€vov  See  Rose,  Inscr.  Gr.  p.  189,  note  \ 
TTpos   T€  Tctf  dvapas   p€T((rTpu(f)T]   Kai  alpia  ^  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  pi.  ii. 

diTinrva-eu, — liv.  7.  ^  Eericht,  p.  11)3. 

■*  See  Meursius,  Cecrop.  c.  20. 
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of  Pandrosus  was  next  to  that  of  Athena ;  ^  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
altars  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  Hephaestus,  &c.,  were  at  the  eastern 
entrance,  w^hich  was  that  of  the  temple  of  Polias.^ 

Having  thus  determined  the  relative  sites  of  the  temples  of  Athena 
Polias  and  of  Pandrosus,  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  the  description 
of  Pausanias,  off'er  a  few  remarks  on  what  he  has  already  said.  We 
have  seen  that  he  calls  the  building  an  oiKrj/jLa ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Plato,  in  a  passage  already  cited,^  uses  the  same  word  of  it ;  not, 
however,  as  the  joint  temple  of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  but  of  Athena 
and  Hephaestus,  which  deities  seem  also  to  have  been  united  at  Tyre,* 
as  we  have  already  seen  that  they  also  were  in  the  Athenian  Hephae- 
steium.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  quite  certain  that  Plato,  in  that  passage 
of  the  '  Protagoras,'  is  alluding  to  the  Erechtheium  ;  but  he  certainly 
does  so  in  his  '  Critias,'  where  he  says  that  the  warrior  race  dwelt 
around  the  temple  of  Athena  and  Hephaestus,  on  the  Acropolis,^  In  this 
view  the  temple  would  commemorate  not  so  much  the  contention  of  Athena 
and  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  Attica,  as  the  more  domestic  story  of 
the  passion  of  Hephaestus  for  Athena,  the  birth  of  Erechtheus,  the  guar- 
dianship of  him  by  Agraulus,  Pandrosus,  and  Herse,  and  the  fate  which 
they  thereby  incur.red ;  thus  connecting  with  the  sacred  spot  a  larger 
number  of  persons  and  legends,  and  regarding  that  of  Athena  and  Posei- 
don as  local  and  subordinate,  or  rather,  ignoring  it  altogether.  For  Plato 
holds  that  the  gods  obtained  the  regions  which  they  govern  by  choosing 
with  mutual  consent  what  was  fittest  for  them ;  and  rejects,  as  quite 
unworthy  of  them,  the  notion  that  they  disputed  for  their  presidencies.*' 
A  view  which  of  course  excludes  the  myth  respecting  the  contention  of 
Poseidon  and  Athena.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pausanias  did  not  view 
the  matter  in  this  light,  but  considered  the  building  to  derive  its  chief 
importance  from  the  strife  of  the  god  and  goddess,  or  rather,  perhaps. 


'  rc5  vaM  be  rJjy  'AOrjvas  Jlavbpoaov  vaas 
(TVVfXrjS  €(TTl. — i.  27,  3. 

2  Ibid.  26,  6. 

2  Protag.  TO  Tris  \\6r]vas  Koi  'Hc^atorov 
oiK)j/ia  TO  (coti/oi/.— p.  321.  See  above,  p.  32. 


^  €vff  "H(f)aiiTTos  €X^^  X°''P^'  yXavKcoTTiu 

'Adl]vr)v.—Ac}n\l  Tat.  ii.  14, 
«  p.  112  (iii.  ii.  156,  Bekk.). 
6  Ibid.  p.  109(150,  Bekk.). 
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their  subsequent  reconciliation.  And  we  may  perluq  s  feel  satisfied 
that  this  was  the  more  general  view,  when  we  reflect  that  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  city  would  be  more  appropriately  honoured  by  the  record 
of  a  victory  by  which  she  gained  her  presidency  than  that  of  a  legend 
which  could  have  been  only  distasteful  to  her.  And  this  view  is 
strengthened  by  two  altars  in  the  temple,  which  Pausanias  has  omitted 
to  mention,  but  which  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  contention.  One 
of  these  was  the  altar  of  Oblivion,  whose  existence  in  the  temple  is 
attested  by  Plutarch,  in  a  passage  cited  a  little  before,^  and  which 
appears  to  be  typical  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  deities.  The  other  was 
an  altar  of  Dione,  several  times  mentioned  in  the  inscription  published 
by  Rangabe  as  situated  at  the  eastern  portico.^  That  this  marine  deity 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  ruling  legend  of  the  temple  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  but  we  are  unable  to  point  out  in  what  manner. 

Pausanias  appears  also  to  have  omitted  a  sixth  altar,  that  of  the 
OvT]xoo<i,  or  sacrificer,  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  both  by 
('handler's  inscription  and  that  of  Rangabe.  On  this  subject  Leake 
says  :  "In  each  of  the  two  great  porticos  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
altar  for  fumigation,  styled  6  /3«/u,0'?  rod  Ovy-^ov;^^  drawing  his  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  two  altars  from  the  circumstance  that  such  an  altar 
is  twice  mentioned  in  the  former  inscription  (lines  79  and  ISS)."^  But 
he  has  altogether  mistaken  its  character.  It  was  not  intended  for 
fumigation,  but  was  the  altar  of  the  chief  sacrificer,  6  ^ut^^^oo?  (kut 
e^ox^^),  who  must  have  been  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  hierarchy, 
since,  as  we  have  seen,"*  he  had  a  seat  in  the  theatre  next  but  one  to  the 
priest  of  Dionysus.  He  was  no  doubt  the  priest  who  performed  the 
great  public  sacrifices,  for  which  only  one  altar  would  have  been  required. 
In  the  first  passage  cited  by  Leake  the  inspectors  found  in  the  prostasis 
towards  the  entrance  {dvpcD/jia)  that  the  altar  of  the  sacrificer  was  not 
set  up;^  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  are  speaking  of  the 


'  Above,  p.  417,  note  \ 

'■^  pa^8b)CTf(os  Tcov  Kiuvcav  Twu  Trpos  ecu  • 
Tov  Kara  tov  jfivsyLov  tuv  rpiTov  diro  tov  ^cifiov 
Tqs  Aioivtjs. — No.  57  A,  line  35  sq.  Cf. 
1.  05,  and  B.  1.  49,  G4. 


^  vol.  i.  App.  xvii.  p.  584. 
*  Above,  p.  319. 


^  ev  Tji  wpoa-Taa-fi  rfj  npus  tov  dvpoifinrns 

TUV  8(i)UUU  TOV  dvri\OV  udfTOV. 
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northern  prostrsis,  as  Leake  asserts  (p.  581,  cf.  p.  577).  In  the  second 
passage,  immediately  after  speaking  of  the  hyperthyrum,  or  cornice  over 
the  lintel,  at  the  eastern  entrance  (rw  Trpo?  ew),  they  proceed  to  say  that 
there  are  stones  of  such  and  such  dimensions  for  the  altar  of  the 
Ovrjxoo^ ;  ^  which  accords  very  well  with  the  notice  in  the  first  passage, 
tkat  the  altar  had  not  been  put  together,  and  leads  to  the  inference, 
therefore,  that  by  Ovpwfia,  in  the  first  passage,  was  meant  the  eastern 
entrance.  The  allusion  to  the  altar  of  the  dvr^xoo^  "^  Rangabe's  inscrip- 
tion (No.  57  A,  line  62)  also  shows  it  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  portico, 
since  the  whole  passage,  both  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  relates  to 
the  fluting  of  the  pillars  of  that  portico. 

We  have  already  explained  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  reason  why 
Pausanias,  before  he  has  finished  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Polias, 
flies  off  at  a  tangent  to  speak  of  the  sea  water  which  was  found  in  a 
different  part  of  the  building ;  viz.  that  he  was  led  to  do  so  rather  by 
the  connection  of  the  subject,  than  by  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  the 
building.  M.  Beule  explains  his  somewhat  eccentric  method  in  a  rather 
different,  and  perhaps  more  ingenious,  Avay,  but  substantially  to  the 
same  effect ;  and  makes  him  actually  pay  a  visit  to  the  objects  which 
have  attracted  his  attention.  He  supposes  that  Pausanias,  after  arriv- 
ing under  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Athena,  mentions  the  altars 
which  decorated  the  facade  and  the  pictures  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
pronaos,  but  does  not  yet  enter  the  temple.  He  alludes  first  of  all  to 
the  well  of  sea  water  and  to  the  marks  of  the  trident.  These  two 
marvels  were  calculated  more  than  anything  else  to  interest  the  credu- 
lous piety  of  Pausanias ;  his  first  question  to  his  guide  was  probably 
respecting  them.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hexastyle  portico  was  a 
small  staircase,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  visible.  By  this  he  descends 
to  the  northern  portico,  where  he  is  shown  the  rock  pierced  by  Poseidon. 
At  the  same  time  this  second  portico  naturally  suggests  to  him  the  idea 
of  a  second  temple ;  and  in  the  words  "  the  edifice  is  double,"  I  think, 
says  M.  Beule,  that  I  recognize  the  answer  of  his  cicerone.     He  does 

'   .   .   ous  TW  V7r(p6vp(0  Tw  TT/Jos-  cte  tjpiepyov  •  tm  ^w/xu)  tw  tov  Ovrjxov  Xt'dot  UiVTtXfi- 

Ko\  pijKOS  TeTpUTTO^fS,  K.T.X.       IkUiSC,   p.   200. 
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not  enter  tlie  Pandroseium,  because  the  passage  leading  from  it  to  the 
cave  of  Poseidon  was  a  secret  one ;  but  after  surveying  the  revered  mark 
of  the  trident  through  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  portico,  he  reascends 
by  the  same  staircase,  and  again  finds  himself  in  the  pronaos  of  Athena 

Polias.^ 

Pausanias  proceeds  to  describe  the  phenomenon  as  follows  :  "  The  sea 
water  in  the  well  is  no  great  wonder,  as  it  occurs  in  other  inland  places ; 
but  it  is  worth  recording  that  when  the  south  wind  blows  there  is  a 
sound  of  waves  in  the  well.  There  is  also  in  the  rock  the  form  of  a 
trident ;  which,  with  the  well,  are  said  to  be  evidences  of  the  contention 
of  Poseidon  for  the  country."  This  sound  of  waves  is  not  altogether 
improbable,  as  there  might  have  been,  perhaps,  some  subterraneous 
passage  through  which  the  south  wind  penetrated  and  caused  an  agita- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  well ;  unless  indeed,  as  M.  Beule  suggests,  the 
priests  superseded  the  efforts  of  Nature,  and  produced  the  sound  by 
some  artificial  contrivance. 

M.  Tetaz,  a  French  architect,  who  made  the  Erechtheium  his  especial 
study,  and  wrote  a  paper  on  it  which  has  been  published  in  the  '  Eevue 
Archeologique,'  1851,  claims  to  have  discovered  this  cave  of  Poseidon ; 
and  the  supposed  marks  of  the  trident  at  the  bottom  of  it  may,  accord- 
ing to  him,  still  be  seen.  They  consist  of  two  irregular  holes  joined  by 
a  sort  of  fissure,  which  he  thinks  were  probably  a  lusus  naturae.  A 
trident  should  have  made  three ;  but  ancient  credulity  did  not  criticise 
so  closely,  and  implicitly  believed  the  words  of  the  priest.  In  the  same 
cavern,  now  partly  filled  by  a  ruined  cistern,  was,  it  is  supposed,  the  sea 
water,  or  ddXaaa-a  'Epex^v'i^,  alluded  to  by  Pausanias.^ 

The  view  of  Tetaz  was  adopted  by  Thiersch,  and  also  by  the  Athenian 
savans.  Botticher,  however,  who  examined  the  spot  with  great  care,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  chasm  was  made  with  great  violence,  in  the  Turkish 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  powder  magazine  ;  after  which  the 
spaces  between  the  columns  were  built  up.  The  apartment  thus  made 
was  subse(|uently  converted  into  a  harem  of  the  aga ;  the  powder  maga- 
zine was  then  removed,  and  the  place  which  it  occupied  turned  into  a 
*  Beule,  L'Acrupole,  t.  ii.  p.  239  sq.  "  Breton,  Athenes,  p.  164  sq. 
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takes.     The  Supposed  trident  marks,  or  two  deep  holes,  connected  by  a 
fissure,  are  sti,ll  visible  in  the  rock.^ 

Whethe^^this  excursus  of  Pausanias  was  an  actual  or  only  a  mental 
one,  we  will  now  accompany  him  back  to  the  pronaos  of  Athena  Pohas. 
We  learn  from  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators'  that  the  picture  of  the 
BTitadse,  which  he  there  indicates,  was  painted  by  Ismenias  of  Chalcis, 
and  that  there  were  also  wooden  images  of  Lycurgus,  and  of  his  sons 
Habron,  Lycurgus,  and  Lycophron,  which  Pausanias  omits  to  mention. 
They  were  done  by  Timarchus  and  Cephisodotus,  sons  of  Praxiteles. 
The  picture  was  dedicated  by  Habron,  who,  being  the  eldest,  succeeded 
to  the  priesthood,  but  ceded  it  to  his  brother  Lycophron.  Wherefore 
Habron  was  represented  as  handing  him  the  trident,  which  hence 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  insignia  of  the  priest  of  Poseidon- 

Erechtheus. 

After  his  digression  about  the  sea  water,  Pausanias  appears  to  enter 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  (c.  26,  7).  This  fact,  however,  can  only 
be  inferred  from  his  short  dissertation  upon  the  superior  holiness  of 
this  Athena,  and  from  his  mentioning  the  lamp  which  burnt  in  her 
honour  ;  and  which  we  must  conclude  was  within  the  building,  as  it  was 
so  constructed  as  to  carry  off  the  smoke  through  the  roof.  But  the 
temple  itself  he  does  not  name  till  the  commencement  of  the  following 
chapter.  We  know,  however,  from  the  express  testimony  of  Strabo,^ 
that  this  lamp  was  in  the  temple  of  Polias. 

The  whole  city  of  Athens,  says  Pausanias,  besides  the  Acropolis,  nay, 
the  whole  of  Attica,  is  sacred  to  Athena ;  and  though  other  gods  may 
be  worshipped  in  the  various  demi,  that  does  not  diminish  their  venera- 
tion for  her.  And  the  most  holy  image  of  her,  common  to  them  all 
before  they  were  collected  together  into  one  state,  is  that  now  in  the 
Acropolis,  which  was  then  called  ttoXl^,  or  'the  city.'  And  this 
supplies  us  with  the  reason  for  her  surname  of  Polias.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition connected  with  the  image,  continues  Pausanias,  that  it  fell  from 
heaven  ;  but  he  prudently  declines  to  inquire  whether  this  was  so  or 

1  Botticher,  Berieht,  p.  101  sq.  '  Reiskc's  Plutarch,  t.  ix.  p.  355. 

^  In  a  i>assage  before  cited,  lib.  ix.  p.  300. 
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not.  It  may  be  added  that  the  image  was  made  of  olivo  voi  d  ;  ^  and  it 
was  for  this,  and  not  for  Pheidias'  splendid  statue  in  the  Parthenon,  that 
the  pephis  was  woven.  Callimachus  made  the  golden  lamp  ^or  ih.'  god- 
dess. It  was  replenished  with  oil  on  a  certain  day  in  every  y  iv,  wli'.ch 
sufficed  till  the  same  day  recurred,  though  the  lamp  was  kept  bii''ing 
day  and  night.  It  had  a  wick  of  Carpasian  flax,  which  is  the  only  fori 
that  fire  does  not  consume.  The  smoke  was  carried  off  through  a 
bronze  palm-tree  over  the  lamp,  which  reached  to  the  roof.  This  shows 
that  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  was  a  covered  one,  while  that  of  Pan- 
drosus,  as  we  shall  see,  appears  to  have  been  hyprothral. 

Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  relate  (c.  27,  1)  that  there  was  in  the 
temple  of  Polias,  which  he  now  names  for  the  first  time,  a  wooden 
Hermes,  said  to  have  been  an  anathema  of  Cecrops.  It  could  not  be 
seen  at  the  first  glance,  for  the  myrtle  boughs  round  about  it.^  It  was 
customary  to  deck  the  images  of  the  gods  with  boughs,  hair,  garlands, 
&c.  •,^  and  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Hermes  as  a  x'^qvlo^  6e6^,  or  infernal 
deity.  AVe  cannot  explain  why  he  should  have  been  placed  in  this 
temple,  except  that  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  deities 
of  the  Cecropia,  unless  indeed  he  be  here  as  conductor  of  the  dead.  For 
the  whole  building  appears  to  have  had  a  funereal  character,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on.^  We  may  mention  that  near  the  Erechtheium  is  still 
seen  a  very  archaic  Hermes,  bearing  a  calf  on  his  shoulders.  The  ori- 
ginal gods  of  Cecropia  {uKpaloi  6eo\)  appear  to  have  been  Zeus,  Hermes, 
and  Poseidon  ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  Athena  and  Hephaestus. 
Apollo  Avas  a  still  later  addition,  and  had  no  shrine  on  the  Acropolis 
itself,  but  in  the  grotto  under  it  ('XttoWwv  viraKpalo^).^  It  seems  probable 
that  there  was  also  a  statue  of  Erechtheus  in  the  temple,  though  Pau- 
sanias does  not  here  mention  it.  For  in  another  place  he  says  that  there 
was  such  a  statue  at  Athens,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  Myron.^ 


*  f^  cXaias.— Demosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  134, 
IJeiskc,  and  scholia,  ]}.  597. 

*  Tlio  vulgate  has  evavvonTov,  which 
makes  no  convenient  sense ;  and  we  must 
therefore  read,  with  Facius,  ov  lor  ev. 


^  Seeraus.ii.ll,6;iii.2G,l;viii.39,lin. 
*  See  Siebelis,  ad  loc.  and   Mommsen, 
Heortologic,  p.  15,  note. 
^  IJutticher,  in  IMiilologus,  B.  xxii.  IS.  iio. 
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Among  the  nncient  anathemata  in  the  temple  worth  mentioning, 
continues  Pausanias,  was  a  folding  chair,  the  work  of  Daedalus.  Such 
chairs  appofti  to  have  been  common  enough  among  the  Athenians,^  and 
therefore  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  remarkable  only  for  its  anti- 
quity and  some  peculiarity  of  workmanship.  From  the  Persian  spoils 
\^as  the  breastplate  of  Masistius,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  at 
Plataea,  and  a  scimitar  said  to  have  belonged  to  Mardonius.  Pausanias, 
however,  appears  to  have  entertained  some  doubts  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  scimitar.  Masistius,  he  observes,  was  killed,  I  know, 
by  Athenian  knights ;  but  as  Mardonius  was  opposed  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  killed  by  a  Spartan,^  the  Athenians  could  hardly  have 
obtained  the  scimitar,  nor  would  the  Lacedaemonians  have  allowed 
them  to  carry  it  off.  AVe  have  before  adverted  to  this  scimitar  as 
stolen  by  Glaucetes,^  and  at  all  events,  therefore,  that  seen  by  Pau- 
sanias may  have  been  an  imitation.  Leake  is  of  opinion"^  that  the 
BL(f)po^  apyvpoTTov?,  or  silver-footed  throne  of  Xerxes,  was  also  in  the 
temple  of  Polias,  referring  to  Demosthenes  (in  Timoc.  p.  741,  Eeiske), 
and  the  scholia  on  the  third  Olynthiac  (p.  35,  rather  39).  But  Demo- 
sthenes only  says  that  these  objects  were  taken  "  from  the  Acropolis," 
which  might  embrace  either  temple,  and  the  scholiast  mentions  no 
place  whatever.  These  authorities  therefore  cannot  invalidate  the 
direct  testimony  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas,  that  the  throne  was  in 
the  Parthenon ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  later  grammarians 
not  unfrequently  confound  the  two  goddesses. 

Pausanias  next  adverts  to  the  sacred  olive  tree,  which  is  a  sign  that 
he  is  approaching  the  temple  of  Pandrosus,  though  he  has  not  yet 
entered  it.  All  they  tell  us  concerning  it,  he  observes,  is,  that  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  goddess's  contention  for  the  country.  They  also  say  that 
when  the  Medes  fired  the  city,  the  olive  too  was  burnt ;  but  that  it 
sprouted  two  cubits  on  the  same  day ;  which  is  an  illustration  of  the 
old  maxim  that  a  story  loses  nothing  by  the  repeating  of  it.  For  in 
the  account  of  Herodotus  it  sprouts  only  one  cubit,  and  that  on  the 


»  See  .Elian,  V.  II.  iv.  22. 

^  By  Aeinmestus,  Herod,  ix.  G4. 


^  Above,  p.  U2. 

*  vol.  i.  p.  15-1,  note  o. 
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second  day.^  The  olive  appears  to  have  been  called  aa-rri,  or  '  the  citizen,' 
perhaps  as  an  endearing  appellation  ;  also  irdyKvcpof;,  or  '  the  crooked,' 
from  its  dwarfed  shape.^ 

Pausanias  now  appears  to  enter  the   temple,  for   he  pr-^^-^ds  to 
describe  its  situation  (27,  3).     The  temple  of  Pandrosus,  he  say?<  najoins 
that  of  Athena ;  but  that  is  all  the  information  he  gives  us  abont  it, 
for  he  again  flies  off  to  the  legend  of  Pandrosus  and  her  sisters.     Ho 
probably  entered  the  Pandroseium  by  means  of  an  internal  communi- 
cation which  it  had  with  that  of  Polias.     That  there  existed  such 
a  communication  we  know  from  a  prodigy  related  by  Philochorus ;  that  a 
dog  having  entered  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  and  penetrated  (or 
descended)  into  that  of   Pandrosus,  jumped   upon  the  altar  of   Zeus 
Herceius,  which  lay  under  the  sacred  olive,  though  it  is  an  ancient 
custom  among  the  Athenians  to  exclude  all  dogs  from  the  Acropolis.^ 
From  which  few  words  we  learn  three  things  :  that  there  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  communication  between  the  two  temples;  that  the  olive 
was  in  the  Pandroseium;    and  that  under  it  was  an  altar  of  Zeus 
Herceius.     This  last  circumstance   corroborates  the   inference   which 
mif'ht  have  been  drawn  from  the  presence  of  the  olive  alone,  that  the 
temple   was   hypsethral,  for  in  such  open  places  the   altar   of   Zeus 
Herceius  seems  always  to  have  stood.*     The  Pandroseium  probably  also 
contained  a    shrine  of  Thallo,  one  of   the  Horse;    for   Pausanias,   in 
another  place,  informs  us  that  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  in 
conjunction  with  Pandrosus.^ 

We  will  conclude  Pausanias'  account  of  the  Erechtheium  by  quoting 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  Arrephoroi  or  Errephoroi,  in  connection  with 


*  lib.  viii.  55. 

■^  fXfyov  oZv  olov  ^ABr)vaioi  .  .  .  Kai  darfju 
fXaiav,  TT]V  (Kf'idfv  Kai  /xaXiora  tt]v  t^ 
aKpoTToXeoDf  Kai  tepai/.— Eustath.  ad  Otlyss. 
a\  p.  1383;  cf.  Hesych.  voc.  aor^  and 
TrdyKv(f)os. 

^    KVCiV  (Is    TOP  T^f    rioXtaSoS  Vett)U    (l(Tt\- 

doiaa,  Ka\  bvaa  els  to  Ilavbpocriou,  fnl  tuv 
fiufiou  dvafidaa  tov  'EpKciou  Aius,  tuu  i'Ttu 


T?i  (Kaia,  KareKfiTO  •  Trdrpiov  8'  earn  toIs 
^ Adqvalois,  Kvva  p.r]  dva^aivfiv  els  dKponoXiv. 
— Ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Diuarcho,  iii.  (Rhet. 
et  Critic,  p.  181,  cd.  Oxon.  1704). 

*  "Ofjirjpos  8e  Tr}v  avXfju  del  Tdrrei  eTrlrwu 
inraidpoDV  tottcov,  evda  rjv  6  tov  EpKelov 
Zrjvos  /3o)/xor. — Atlien.  v.  1 5, 

^  lib.  ix.  35.  ]. 
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it.  He  adverts  to  it  as  a  subject  not  generally  known,  and  which 
excited  hi'  >v.rpji.3e.  Not  far  from  the  temple  of  Polias  dwelt  two 
young  viigins.  whom  the  Athenians  called  Arrephoroi.  These  remain 
with  the  I'^oddess  some  time — that  is,  from  one  Arrephoriato  another — 
aijii  w'  .  the  festival  has  arrived,  they  do  as  follows: — They  put  on 
their  heads  during  the  night  what  the  priestess  of  Athena  gives  them 
to  carry,  neither  she  nor  they  knowing  what  it  is.  The  girls  descend 
into  an  enclosure  within  the  city,^  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 
in  the  Gardens,  .which  has  a  natural  subterraneous  passage  through  it. 
Here  they  leave  what  they  had  brought,  and  carry  away  instead  a  well 
wrapped-up  parcel.  After  this,  these  virgins  are  dismissed,  and  others 
are  brought  into  the  Acropolis  in  their  place  (c.  27,  4). 

Moeris  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  about  the  Attic  name  for  these 
damsels,  and  distinctly  states  that  the  Athenians  called  them  'E/3p7;(^opot, 
as  bearing  the  dew  to  Herse.^  Ludwig  Boss  denies  that  the  etymology 
of  the  word  is  connected  with  Herse;^  and  the  aspirate  in  the  latter 
seems  to  favour  this  opinion.  But,  in  early  times,  this  was  very  fluc- 
tuating ;  and  in  Homer  we  always  find  it  written  with  the  lenis  {ieparj)* 
The  substitution  of  the  p  for  the  a  need  not  detain  us ;  epprj  and  eparj 
are  the  same  word.  The  method  in  which  the  girls  executed  their 
mission  seems  to  bear  out  the  etymology  of  Moeris.  Could  there  be  a 
more  striking  indication  of  its  nature  than  that  they  should  set  out 
before  the  sun  was  risen,  and  while  the  dew  was  falling,  to  gather  it 
up  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  thus  carrying  out  the  allegory  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  Athena  Polias?  We  may  perhaps 
therefore  translate  the  word  by  '  the  dew-bearers.'  Boss  admits^  that 
€pp7j(j)6poc  is  the  form  used  in  Attic  inscriptions,  and  in  support  of 
dppr]<l)6poL  only  states  that  it  appears  to  be  the  form  commonly  used 


^  We  have  already  remarked  (above, 
p.  281)  that  the  walls  on  this  side  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  there- 
fore he  calls  the  temple  of  Vtnus  in  the 
gardens,  cV  t/}  TrdXei. 

*  eppT](f)6poi  'Attikoi,  ai  Tr)v  8p6aov  (f)i' 


povcrai  rjf  "Epo"/;,  Jjrtf  ^lia  rjv  rdv  KeKpoTri- 
8a)v. — Moeris  in  voc. 

^  Archiiol.  Aufs.  i.  86. 

*  n.  xxiii.  598;  Od.  xiii.  245,  &c. 

''  loc.  cit.  note  4. 
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by  writers.  But  what  is  the  force  of  such  a  plea  against  the  testi- 
mony of  Moeris  and  the  practice  of  inscriptions  ?  And  the  word  couhl 
hardly  have  been  a  compound  from  apptxo^,  as  he  and  others  have 

supposed. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  writers  on  Athenian  antiquities  that  there 
were  four  Errephoroi,  and  that  two  of  them  were  employed  in  super- 
intending the  weaving  of  the  peplus  of  Athena,  whilst  the  other  two 
performed  the  office  just  described.^     But  we  have  seen  that  Pausanias 
mentions  only  two;  and  this  number  is  confirmed  by  Hflrpocrat^on  and 
the  Etymologicum.     It  appears  from  these  authorities  that  four  Erre- 
phoroi were  chosen  by  the  people  on  account  of  their  noble  birth,  but 
of  these  only  two  were  selected ;  and  it  was  these  same  two  who  were 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  manner  described  by  Pausanias. 
If  there  had  been  four,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  then  we   have  no 
account  how  two  of  them  were  employed,  or  in  what  manner  they  were 
dismissed.     But  as  this  is  a  new  view,  we  must  here  state  the  grounds 
for  our  opinion.     First,  then,  Pausanias  says  positively  that  only  two 
virgins  dwelt  near  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  speaks  only  of  two  being 
dismissed ;  whereas  if  there  had  been  four,  he  would  surely  have  given 
some  account  of  the  other  two  whilst  describing  a  custom  that  was  quite 
new  to  him.     Again,  the  article  in  the  Etym.  M.,  which  is  the  fullest 
on   the   subject,  runs  as  follows :    Wppvcjiopelv,  to  xP^^'>  G-  ^^^^V^) 
eaeyra  cj^opelv,  fcal  xpv<^^^ '  reaaape^  3e  iralhe^  ex^iporovovvro  Kar  evye- 
vetav,  apprjchSpoi,  dirb   erCov  eirra   fiexp^^  evheKa '   roOroyv  Be  Bvo  SceKpl- 
I'OVTO,  at  [Bio]  t;-)?  v(l>i)^   Tov  Upov  ire-rrXov  ypxovro  (1.  ypxov)  ical  jihv 
aXX(ov  roiv  irepX  avTov  XevK^v  Be  eae?]ra  e<i>opovv  kuI  %pi^o-i'a. 

The  Etymologist  is  here  explaining  the  word  appt)(^opelv,  which 
seems  to  have  derived  a  secondary  meaning  of  wearing  white  garments 
with  gold  ornaments,  no  doubt  from  this  being  the  ordinary  attire  of 
the  Errephoroi.  But  this  dress  was  only  worn  by  two,  who  super- 
intended the  peplus ;  and  these  must  have  been  the  same  two  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  as  carrying  the  parcel,  for  he  calls  them  appTj^Spoi. 
Had  there  been  four  actually  employed,  the  Etymologist  also  leaves  the 
^  t5C'o  PrelliT,  Greek  Jklyth.  i.  107  ;  uit.  Airephoria  in  Smith's  Diet,  ul'  Ant.  &c. 
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functions  of   ^'  ,   other  two  unexplained.     The  people  returned  four 
candidates,  iwo  of  whom  were  selected  for  actual  service. 

The  i'oirer'tiuns  in  the  above  article,  and  the  consequent  suppres- 
sion f  t]'-'  ^.reposition  Bud,  are  taken  from  the  article  of  Harpocration, 
wJiicLi  18  much  to  the  same  purpose,  only  he  does  not  state  the  age  of 
the  ^irls,  and  adds  that  the  gold  ornaments  worn  became  sacred  to  the 
goddess.  From  an  article  in  Bekker's  '  Anecdota '  {'Appr](f)opeLv,  p.  202) 
we  also  learn  that  the  Errephoroi  served  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
eleven ;  that  is,  the  four  years  which  intervened  between  each  great 
Panathena'ic  festival.  The  women,  or  girls,  who  actually  wove  the 
peplus  were  called  Ergastinse  {ipyaarLvai)}  The  web  appears  to 
have  been  begun  at  the  festival  of  Hephaestus,  called  Chalceia.^  One 
of  the  women  in  the  '  Lysistrata '  of  Aristophanes  (v.  041  sqq.)  says 
that  she  was  an  Errephoros  as  early  as  the  age  of  seven,  that  she  was 
Aletris,  or  preparer  of  the  cakes  for  Diana,  at  ten,  and  still  a  handsome 
young  maiden  when  canephoros.  The  Errephoroi  appear  to  have  used 
a  sort  of  cake,  or  bread,  called  avdararo^.^  We  need  only  add  that 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  playground  near  the  temple,*  in  which  was  a 
statue  of  the  orator  Isocrates  represented  as  a  youth  on  a  race-horse ; 
his  tomb,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  at  the  Cynosarges.  A  sort 
of  terrace  of  considerable  size,  recently  discovered,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Erechtheium,  extending  towards  the  Parthenon,  and  formed  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  limestone,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sphaeristra, 
or  playground,  of  the  Errephoroi,  mentioned  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators.^  The  Errephoroi  seem  to  have  been  regarded  with  distin- 
guished honour,  and  the  statue  of  one  named  Apollodora  appears  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  the  senate  and  people  to  Athena  Polias.'' 

Pausanias  says  nothing  of  the  snake,  which,  as  we  learn  from  other 
authorities,  was  kept  in  the  temple.     At  the  time  of  the  Persian  war 

^  Hesych.  in  voc.     Meursius  (Att,  Loct.  *  eV  t^  (r^aipia-Tpa  twv  'Apprjcjiuiioov. — 

ii.  12)  seems  to  be  wroni;  in  saying  that  Yit.  X.  Or.  t.  ix.  p.  338,  lieiske.     Bnt  the 

tlie  Errephoroi  wove  it.     They  only  super-  whole  passage  is  doubtful, 

intended  the  work.  °  Eottichcr,  Bcricht,  p.  20G  sqq. 

^  Etym.  M.  voc.  x^Xiceia.  '  Bocckh,  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  431. 

^  Athen. iii.  80 ;  Suidas,  voc.  \\vi'i(rTaTos. 
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it  deserted  the  cella,  as  appeared  from  the  food  .^ot  being  touched, 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  offered  to  it  every  day.  Themistocles, 
in  one  of  his  orations  to  induce  the  people  to  take  to  their  ships,  affirmed 
from  this  omen  that  Athena  had  left  the  city  and  was  leading  them  to 
the  sea.^  Herodotus  relates  the  story  rather  differently,  and  as  if  he 
doubted  whether  the  snake  were  anything  but  a  fiction.  They  offej-ed 
it  food,  he  says,  consisting  of  honey  cakes,  once  a  month,  as  if  it  really 
existed.^  But  its  reality  is  testified  by  several  authorities.  One  of 
the  women  in  the  '  Lysistrata '  says  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  sleep 
in  the  Acropolis  since  she  saw  the  snake : 

nXX'  ov  hvvayMi  'ycoy'  ovhi  KoiyiuaOai  iv  iroKti 

i^  ov  Tov  6(})iv  eldov  rbv  oiKOvpov  Trore. — v.  758  sq. 

"  I  have  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep  up  here 
After  I  saw  the  snake  that  guards  the  place." 

Where  the  scholiast  observes  that  this  was  the  holy  snake  which 
guarded  the  temple  of  Athena.  Demosthenes,  when  driven  into  exile, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  0  Polias,  my  mistress,  how  canst  thou 
delight  in  three  such  horrible  beasts,  the  owl,  the  snake,  and  the 
people !  "^     And  Philostratus  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  his  time." 

The  singular  arrangement  of  the  Erechtheium,  comprehending  two 
temples  under  one  roof,  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  the  unusual 
style  of  the  southern  prostasis,  or  portico,  with  the  canephoroi  sub- 
stituted  for  pillars,  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  drawn  a  word 
or  two  of  observation  from  Pausanias  ;  but  he  passes  by  with  his  usual 
reticence  on  architectural  subjects,  although  the  antiquity  of  the 
building,  and  especially  the  portico  just  named,  might  surely  have 
afforded  him  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  some  of  those  anecdotes  in  which 
he  delighted.  It  appears  from  the  inscriptions  before  cited  recording 
the  progress  of  the  building,  that  the  prostasis,  or  portico,  in  question 
was  called  the  Cecropeium.  Thus  in  Chandler's  inscription  we  find  it 
stated  that  the  south  wall  remained  unpolished,  except  the  portion  of  it 
in  the  prostasis  at  the  Cecropeium.     Now,  as  there  is  only  one  prostasis 

1  Vit.  Them.  c.  10.  '  lib.  viii.  41.  ^  Vit.  X.  Or. 

*  Icon.  ii.  xvii.  p.  837  ;  cf.  Etym.  M.  voc.  SpciicavXos. 
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on  the  south  side,  this  indication  alone  would  suffice  to  fix  the  site  of 
the  CecropeiuiT! ;  but,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  stated 
furthe'-  on  (aat  at  the  prostasis  at  the  Cecropeium  the  roofing  stones 
above  thi.'  corae  wanted  finishing :  thus  showing  that  the  canephoroi, 
■'  h'm  the  inscription  are  called  simply  corae,  belonged  to  the  Cecro- 
rra.  This  part  of  the  building,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  also 
x:**.'ned  in  Rangabe's  inscription.^  It  was  entered  by  a  flight  of 
Hte\)H  from  the  western  corridor.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  at  this 
spot  was  the  traditionary  tomb  of  Cecrops,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
several  authorities,  was  buried  near  the  shrine  of  Athena.^  Erechtheus, 
or  Erichthonius,  was  also  said  to  have  been  interred  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  temple,^  and  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  hall 
of  the  corse  was  his  tomb.*  But  then  what  are  we  to  call  the  Cecro- 
peium mentioned  in  the  inscription  ?  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  Erechtheium  was  originally  the  palace  of  the  Cecropidae.  In  the 
ancient  times  of  Athens  it  was  customary  to  inter  the  master  of  the 
house  near  his  own  door,  and,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
there  are  still  traces  of  this  custom  among  the  remains  of  private 
houses  which  cover  the  western  hills  of  Athens.  The  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  family  communicated  to  the  spot  a  sacred  character ; 
Erechtheus  and  his  sisters  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  divinities,  and 
at  last  the  building  {piKTjfia)  was  converted  into  a  temple,  including 
the  shrine  of  Athena,  a  goddess  so  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  race. 

The  substructure  of  the  Cecropeium  rises  to  a  height  of  about  6  feet, 


TOU    TOIJ^OV    TOV  TrpOS    VOTOV  OVeflOV  UKa- 

Ta^fCTTOv,  ttXtjv  tov  ivTii  Trpo(TTacr€i  ttj  rrpos 
TO)  KeKpoTTi'o).  —  Chandler's    Inscr.  line   56 

Sqq,       fVl  TTf  TTpOCTTda-fl  Tji  Trpos  T<a  KfKpO- 

TTio)  edei  Tovs  XiOovs  6po(f)uiLOvs  tovs  fnl 
Ta>v  Kopciv  eirepydaaa-dai  avoidev. — Ibid.  83. 
sqq.  KfKpoinov  —  Kf  (cpoTriKa,  Rangabe's 
Inscr.  No.  56,  line  24  sq.  B. 

^  Koi  yap  ^Adqvrjcrtv,  ws  ^Avtlo)(os  fv  ttj 
fwdrj]  y(ypa(f)€v  ioTopia  nvdt  y€  iv  ttj  cLKpo- 
TToXft  KeKpoTTOf  iaTi  T«(^os,  rrapa  ttjv  Un- 


Xiovxov  avTT]v. — Tlieodoret.  Therap.  viii. 
iv.  "In  historiarum  nono  Athenis  in 
Minervio  niemorat  Cecropem  esse  manda- 
tum  terra3." — Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  vi.  p.  66. 

^  'EpixOoviov  de  UTrodavovTOS,  Ktii  Ta<f)(v 
Tos  iv  rw  Tfpivii  t^s  ^Adrjvas. — Apollod.  iii. 
14,  7.  Tt  bai,  ^ 'Epi)(66vios  ov\i  tV  t<5  vfa> 
Trjs  IIoXkjSos  K(Kri8(VTai. — Clcni.  Prutropt. 
p.  13. 

■*  Monimsen,  Heortologie,  p.  15,  note. 
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and  is  about  25  feet  long  and  12  deep.  Upon  this  basis  six  corae,  or  young 
women,  four  in  front  and  one  at  each  side,  supported  an  entablature  about 
3  feet  in  height,  composed  only  of  an  architrave  and  cornice ;  the  frieze 
having  been  omitted,  probably  because  it  would  appear  too  heavy  for 
the  supporting  figures ;  hence  they  have  the  appearance  of  carrying  a 
da'is.     These  figures,  which  are  fine  specimens  of  sculpture,  were  long 
called  caryatides,  but  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  them  canephoroi,  as; 
supposed  to  be  representations  of  the  maidens  who  figured  in  the  Pan- 
athenaic  procession.    The  inscriptions,  as  we  have  seen,  simply  call  them 
K6pai,  or  '  the  maidens.'     At  the  time  of  Stuart's  visit,  five  of  these 
figures  were  still  in  their  places ;'  the  sixth  was  long  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  ofi"  by  the  Venetians,  and  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
Vatican.     One  of  the  remaining  five  was  carried  off  by  Lord  Elgin, 
together  with  a  column  of  the  eastern  portico,  and  these  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  another  was  overthrown  in  the  Turkish  bombardment 
of  the  Acropolis,  in  1827,  and  the  head  lost.    This,  however,  was  subse- 
quently found,  and  the  figure  re-erected  by  M.  Pittakys.    The  shattered 
remains  of  the  figure  supposed  to  be  in  the  Vatican  were  also  discovered 
during  the  excavations.     The  torso  was  tolerably  perfect,  but  the  lower 
limbs  were  so  mutilated  that  they  had  to  be  remade  before  the  statue 
could  be  set  up  in  its  place.     It  had  probably  been  knocked  over  in 
the  Venetian  bombardment.     The  figure  carried  off  by  Lord  Elgin  was 
for  some  time  replaced  by  a  terracotta  one  sent  from  England ;  for 
which  a  marble  statue,  executed  by  a  Greek  artist,  has  since  been  sub- 
stituted.-    The  subjoined  diagram  represents  the  relative  positions  of 


the  figures : 


a 


f 


where  the  figures  a,  b,  e,  are  in  their  original  places ;  c  is  in  England ; 
il  is  the  one  overthrown  in  the  Turkish  bombardment ;  and  /  the  one 
missin*^  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  but  since  found  in  fragments  and  restored. 


»  Ant.  of  Atlieus,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  18. 

3  Koss,  Arduiol.  Aufs.  i.  122. 


'^  Breton,  p.  174. 
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The   general  appearance  of  the  Cecropeium  will  be  familiar   to  the 
Londoner  from  the  imitation  of  it  at  the  new  St.  Pancras  Church. 

Other  portions  of  the  Erechtheium  also  suffered  severely  during  the 
siege  by  the  Turks  in  1827.  On  this  occasion  three  columns  of  the 
northern  portico,  with  their  entablature,  were  overthrown,  together 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  western  wall,  and  three  of  the  engaged 
columns.  But  this  damage  has  been  made  good  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  M.  Pittakys.^  When  we  consider  the  vicissitudes  which  the 
building  has  undergone,  it  is  almost  surprising  that  so  much  of  it  should 
remain.  It  has  been  thought  to  have  been  converted  by  the  Byzantines 
into  a  church  ;  but  it  is  objected  to  this  view  that,  during  the 
Frankish  domination,  the  Duke  appears  to  have  lived  in  it.-  In  the 
time  of  Spon  and  Wheler  it  was  a  Turkish  seraglio ;  the  travellers, 
therefore,  were  not  admitted  into  the  interior,  and  Wheler  could  only 
conjecture  that  here  might  have  been  the  temples  of  Minerva  Polias 
and  Pandrosus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  notion  that  they  were 
included  in  the  Erechtheium.  At  that  time  the  Cecropeium  seems  to 
have  been  converted  into  a  chamber,  into  the  wall  of  which  the  cane- 
phoroi were  built,  and  Spon  conjectured  that  they  might  be  the  Graces 
of  Socrates.^  About  a  century  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Stuart, 
it  had  been  converted  into  a  military  magazine.  He  describes  it  as 
follows  :  "  These  temples  are  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Those  of 
Erechtheus  and  Minerva  have  at  present  no  roof  or  covering  of  any 
kind.  The  wall  which  separated  them,  and  that  by  which  the  pronaos, 
or  passage  to  the  Pandroseium  (Cecropeium),  was  parted  off  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  are  so  demolished  that  hardly  any  traces  of  them 
remain,  except  where  they  joined  the  side  walls.  The  pavements  are 
so  encumbered  with  large  blocks  of  marble  and  variety  of  rubbish  as  to 
render  the  inside  almost  impassable,  and  a  more  particular  disquisition 
there  fruitless.  The  Pandroseium,  though  it  has  suffered  least,  is  filled 
up  to  a  great  height  in  the  same  manner,  and  one  of  the  caryatides  is 
wanting.     We  found  the  portico  of  Minerva  Polias  (by  which  he  means 


'  IJangabe,  Ant.  Hell.  2>ref. 

'■*  Moninisen,  Atlien.  Christ,  c.  vi.  No.  37  ; 


Laborde,  Athenes,  p.  6. 

^  Wheler'iJ  '  Journey,'  p.  304  sq. 
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the  northern  portico)  walled  np,  and  heing  a  magazine  of  military  stores, 
all  entrance  into  it  was  denied  us."^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  Stuart  took  the  temples  of 
Erechtheus  and  Athena  Polias  to  be  separate  buildings,  and  was  conse- 
quently led  to  place  the  Pandroseium  where  the  Cecropeium  is  now  held 
to  have  been.     In  one  respect  he  saw  the  building  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  than  Wheler,  since  the  Cecropeium,  as  shown  in  his 
view,  had  been  restored  to  its  original  state,  by  the  pulling  down  of  the 
wall  into  which  the  canephoroi  had  been  built.      The  roofless  state  of 
the  Pandroseium,  which  he  calls  the  temple  of  Minerva,  might  not  have 
been  the  effect  of  dilapidation,  if  it  was  originally  hypsethral.     On  the 
whole  he  appears  to  have  seen  the  building,  as  to  the  exterior  at  least, 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  to  judge  from  his  view  of  it,  and  the  restora- 
tion which  he  has  given.     From  this  last  (pi.  iv.)  it  will  be  seen,  that 
though  the  two  temples  were  on  a  different  level  this  was  compensated, 
so  far  as  the  porticos  were  concerned,  by  the  superior  tallness  of  the 
columns  of  the  northern  portico,  so  that  the  roof  of  the  building  was 
throughout  of   the  same  height.      Consequently  the    frieze  of   black 
Eleusiniac  marble  was  also  carried  round  the  building  at  the  same  level. 
The  remainder  of  the  building  is  of  Pentelic  marble.     On  the  black 
frieze  were  fixed,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  small  figures 
of  Parian  marble.     Some  of  these  are  described  in  Ptangabe's  inscription 
before  cited ;  in  which  we  find  mentioned,  a  young  man  near  a  breast- 
plate, two  horses,  one  with  its  back  turned  and  kicking,  a  chariot,  a 
youth,  and  two  horses  harnessing,  a  man  beating  a  horse,  a  man  near 
an  altar  leaning  upon  a  staft',  a  girl  prostrate  before  a  woman,  &G.''   The 
holes  in  the  frieze  by  means  of  which  the  figures  were  fixed  are  still 
visible;  and  in  the  recent  excavations  round  the  Erechtheium  many 
fra^^ments  of  the  figures  themselves  have  been  discovered.     They  are 
1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  corresponding  with  the  height  of  the  frieze, 
sculptured  in  bas-relief  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  flat,  to  allow  of 
their  being  fixed  on  the  frieze.^     From  the  custom  of  adorning  a  frieze 


*  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  18. 


-  Ant.  Hell.  vol.  i.  No.  57,  lines  1—22. 
3  Beule,  L'Acropole,  ii.  283  sq. 
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with  such  figures  (ftSa)  it  obtained  the  name  of  i^w^opo^.  M.  Beule 
remarks  that  the  frieze  would  have  presented  a  sombre  aspect  unless 
the  figures  had  been  coloured.  But  this  effect  would  only  be  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  some  writers  respecting  the  funereal 
character  of  the  building.  We  find,  however,  a  white  KprjjrU  to  a  wall 
of  black  marble  in  the  temple  at  Olympia.^  That  the  upper  members  at 
least  of  the  architecture  were  coloured  and  gilded  appears  from  the  same 
inscription.  Thus  we  find  charges  for  painting  the  ceiling,  the  cornice 
of  the  architrave,  for  gilding  the  shells,  the  eyes  of  the  volutes,  &c.^ 

We  will  now  accompany  Pausanias  in  his  further  walk.  There  is, 
says  ho,  at  the  temple  of  Athena  a  statue  of  an  old  woman  named  Eueris, 
calling  herself,  in  the  inscription,  deaconess  {huiKovo^;)  to  Lysimache, 
about  a  cubit  in  height  (c.  27,  4).  This  statue  and  the  following  ones 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  temenos  which  extended  for  a  considerable 
distance  before  the  west  front  of  the  temple.  The  Lysimache  here 
mentioned  is  probably  she  who  was  priestess  of  Athena  sixty-four  years.'' 
From  the  same  passage  of  Pliny  the  statue  of  Eueris  appears  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Demetrius,  whose  portraits  are  said  to  have  been 
more  faithful  than  flattering.*  The  priestesses  of  Athena  Polias,  like 
the  priests  of  Erechtheus,  were  of  the  race  of  the  Eteobutadse.^  They 
appear  to  have  been  entitled  to  certain  offerings ;  as  a  measure  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  an  obol,  on  the  occasion  of  deaths  and  births.^  By  a 
somewhat  singular  law,  they  were  forbidden  to  eat  new  cheese,  unless 
it  were  of  home  growth.^  There  were  also  two  statues  of  men  standing 
up  as  if  to  fight,  and  the  ciceroni  called  one  of  them  Erechtheus  and  the 
other  Eumolpus;  and  yet,  continues  Pausanias,  nobody  acquainted 
with  Athenian  antiquities  is  ignorant  that  it  was  Immaradus,  son  of 
Eumolpus,  whom  Erechtheus  killed.  But,  as  Leake  observes,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Apollodorus,^  it  was  Eumolpus  himself. 


^  Pausan.  v.  11,  5. 

'^  Rangabe,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  i.  Nos.  56,  57. 

^  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  s.  70 ;  riutarch,  t. 
viii.  p.  114,  Peiske.  The  text  of  Pausanias 
varies.     We  have  followed  Dekker. 


*  Quint,  xii.  10,  s.  9. 

^  .^schin.  De  falsa  Leg.  p.  313,  Reiske. 

*  Aiistot.  Qilcon.  ii.  2,  4. 
^  Strabo,  p.  394. 

^  Biblioth.  iii.  15,  4. 
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At  the  threshold  were  other  statues  ;^  namely,  Tolmides,  a  great 
Athenian  captain,  and  the  soothsayer  who  prophesied  to  him.  Here 
also  were  some  ancient  images  of  Athena,  which  were  burnt  when  the 
Persians  captured  the  Acropolis ;  they  must  have  been  of  bronze,  as 
Pausanias  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  fire  had  not  melted  anything 
away  from  them,  but  had  only  rendered  them  of  a  darker  colour  and 
less  able  to  bear  a  blow.  Here  also  was  a  boar  hunt,  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  Calydonian  boar ;  the  combat  of  Heracles  and 
Cycnos,  whom  Heracles  slew  near  the  river  Peneus ;  Theseus  removing 
the  rock  and  carrying  off  the  slippers  and  sword  of  his  father  ^geus, 
the  whole  in  bronze  except  the  rock.  Also  another  group,  dedicated  by 
the  Marathonians,  of  Theseus  sacrificing  to  Athena  the  bull  of  which 

he  had  delivered  their  country. 

Pausanias  could  not  tell  why  the  Athenians  should  have  set  up  here 
a  statue  of  Cylon,  who  aimed  at  being  their  tyrant,  unless  it  were  on 
account  of  his  beauty  and  the  Olympic  victory  which  he  gained  in 
the  Biaulos,  or  from  his  having  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes, 
tyrant  of  Megara  (c.  28,  1).'  But  might  it  not  rather  have  been  by 
way  of  expiation  for  the  outrage  committed  on  the  goddess  by  the 
murder  of  Cylon,  or  at  all  events  some  of  his  followers,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  her  altar  ?  Pausanias  himself  relates  further  on  how  not 
only  the  murderers,  but  also  their  posterity,  became  accursed  in  the 
sight  of  the  goddess  {evayel^:  t^?  ^eou).^  Epimenides  being  sent  for 
from  Crete,  among  other  methods  of  expiation,  advised  the  erection 
of  altars  to  Contumely  and  Impudence.*    The  spot  where  they  stood 


*  Siebelis  in  his  note  on  this  probably 
cormpt  passage,  thinks  that  Tolmides  and 
the  soothsayer  were  carved  in  bas-relief  on 
the  base  of  the  preceding  group ;  but  the 
term  avbpidvrfs  seems  hardly  applicable  to 
a  bas-relief.  Leake  (i.  157)  represents 
them  as  statues  standing  on  this  base; 
which  would  have  presented  a  rather  ludi- 
crous appearance.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  words  eVi  Se  tov  ^aBpov  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  group  previously  mentioned,  but 


to  the  threshold,  or  perhaps  stylobate,  of 
the  temple. 

2  For  the  affair  of  Cylon  see  above,  p. 
71  sq.  ^  lih.  vii.  25,  1. 

*  "  Nam  illud  vitiosum  Athenis,  quod, 
Cylonio  scelere  expiato,  Epimenide  Crete 
suadentt',  fecerunt  Contumeliaj  ftiniim  et 
Impudentire." -Cic.  De  Leg.  ii.  11,  28. 
They  seem  to  have  been  typical  of  the 
deed :  Phot.  Lex.  in  Ofo?  t]  'Avnideia ; 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  110. 
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appears  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  Cyloneium,  from  its  havin 
been  the  scene  of  the  murder.^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Erech- 
theium,  several  sculptures,  bases,  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered, 
which  however  in  general  present  nothing  very  interesting.  One  of 
the  inscriptions  bears  the  name  of  Sophocles,  and  seems  to  relate  to 
some  military  achievement.^ 

Besides  the  objects  already  mentioned,  there  were  also  two  other 
famous  works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis,  made  from  the  tithes  of  spoils 
taken  in  war  (c.  28,  2).  One  of  these,  from  the  booty  captured  at 
Marathon,  was  the  bronze  Athena,  the  work  of  Pheidias.  The  battle  of 
the  Lapithse  and  Centaurs  was  engraved  on  the  shield  by  Mys;  but  the 
designs  for  this  and  for  the  other  ornaments  of  the  shield  were  sketched 
by  Parrhasius,  the  son  of  Euenor.  The  point  of  the  spear  and  the  crest 
of  the  helmet  of  this  Athena  might  be  seen  at  sea  on  approaching 
Athens  from  Cape  Sunium. 

Many  of  the  interpreters  of  Pausanias  make  him  say  that  these 
objects  could  actually  be  seen  from  Sunium ;  but  Leake  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Acropolis  does  not  come  into  sight  till  Cape  Zoster  is  passed ; 
and  even  from  there  it  would  require  good  eyes  to  discern  such  small 
objects.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Pausanias  only  means  that  they 
were  visible  when  sailing  up  from  Sunium.  Leake  also  shows  that  in 
order  to  be  seen  over  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon,  the  statue  must  have 
been  at  least  75  ft.  high ;  the  roof  of  that  temple  being  70  ft.  higher 
than  the  platform  of  the  statue.^  These  colossal  proportions  are  alluded 
to  by  Demosthenes,  who  calls  the  statue  the  great  bronze  Athena.  But 
he  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  about  the  funds  from  which  the  expenses 
of  it  were  defrayed,  and  says  it  was  by  contributions  of  the  Greeks.''   The 


1  ov  {'H(Tvx"v)  Tu  lepou  eori  Trapa  to 
Kvbiauiov,  (KTos  ToiV  ivvea  ttvXwv. — Polemu, 
ap.  schol.  Soph.  (Edip.  Col.  v.  481).  For 
KvScovioi/,  0.  Miiller  aptly  reads  KvXoyvaov 
in  Rieniicke's  German  trauslatiou  of  Leake's 
work,  p.  155. 

=  !Sce  Beule,  L'Acropole,  ii.  p.  209  sqq. 

3  Topograi»hy  of  Atlious,  vol.  i.  pp.  351 


and  6ol. 

■*  TavTii  TU  ypapfiara  .  .  .  7r«/ja  t,)v 
Xii^KTjv  Tr]u  p(yd\t]v  '\6rivav  kv  ^e^ia  €(Ttt]- 
Kfv '  rjv  dpiarelov  t]  noXis  tov  irpos  tovs 
l^apjidpovs  TToXepov,  dovT'ov  riov  'KXXrjvayu 
TCI  ^pt'ipaTii  TiiiiTa,  uvtdifKe. — Uu  ials.  leg. 
p.  428,  lieiske. 
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colossal  size  of  the  statue  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  traces  of  the 
pedestal  which  still  remains  on  the  pavement.  These  are  between 
22  ft.  and  23  ft.  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  15  ft.  in  breadth.' 
They  are  situated  about  midway  between  the  Erechtheium  on  the  east, 
and  the  Propylsea  on  the  west,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  120  ft.  from 
the  latter.  The  pedestal,  however,  did  not  lie  exactly  parallel  with  the 
line  of  the  Propylaea,  but  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  south,  so  that  the 
statue  would  have  regarded  the  entrance  in  a  slightly  oblique  direction. 


ATHENA    I'KOMACHUS.      COIN    FROM    LEAKE. 

This  statue  was  called  Athena  Promachus,  as  we  learn  from  the 
scholiast  on  Demosthenes'  speech  against  Androtion  ;^  who  enumerates 
the  three  statues  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis ;  and  says  that  that  of 
Polias,  the  most  ancient  one,  was  made  of  olive  wood ;  the  second  one, 
about  which  we  are  now  concerned,  he  calls  Promachus,  and  says  that  it 
was  made  from  the  spoils  captured  at  Marathon;  the  third,  named 
Parthenos,  of  which  the  materials  were  gold  and  ivory,  was  executed 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when  the  Athenians  had  grown  richer.  The 
situation  of  the  statue  near  the  Propyl^a,  with  the  Parthenon  in  the 
background,  is  shown  by  the  annexed  engraving  from  a  coin  in  the 
public  library  at  Paris,  which  will  also  convey  an  idea  of  its  colossal 
size.  Ovid  has  alluded  both  to  this  statue  and  that  of  the  Parthenos, 
as  the  work  of  Pheidias  : 

*'  Arcis  ut  Actaw  vcl  cburna  vel  .-unca  custos 
Bellica  lliidiara  stat  tlea  facta  inanu."^ 

Zosimus  is  sometimes  cited  to  show  that  the  Promachus  still  con- 
tinued in  existence  in  the  time  of  Alaric ;  who  is  said  to  have  seen 


'  Ik  ale,  L'AcruF'le,  ii.  p.  307. 


^  p.  507,  Keibke. 


3  Ex  Tout.  iv.  1,  32. 
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Athena,  as  represented  by  the  statue,  walking  round  and  inspecting 
the  fortifications.  The  words  will  hardly  justify  such  an  inference,' 
though  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  statue,  since  the  gold  and  ivory  one  lasted  longer.  Dr.  Words- 
worth has  pointed  out  that  Aristophanes,  in  the  '  Knights,'  alludes  to 
these  three  Athena?  by  their  different  characteristics — the  ivory  hand, 
the  spear  and  shield,  and  the  pe2)lus.  The  Promachus  is  there  called 
nuXat/Lta;^;©?,  and  her  shield  and  spear  are  ludicrously  converted  into  a 
porridge  pot  and  ladle  : 


KA. 


AAA. 


f'yo)  8'  ervos  ye  ttIcivov  ev\paiv  Kai  Kiikuv  ' 

o)  Arjfi,  (vafjyibs  f]  6e6s  cr  enicrKonel, 

Kill  vvv  VTTfpiXfi  o'ov  \vrpav  ^u>ixov  irXtau. — v.  117-  !S(['|. 


Ci.EON.      "  And  1  peas-porridge  well  complexioiied,  rich, 
Tounded  by  Pallas  the  Pyhumaclms. 
^^'^[    ()  Demos,  clear  it  is  our  cjoddess  guards  thee — 

•R      I  Ob 


Sausage 

HELLER 


She  wiel'is  a  bowl  above  thee,  filled  with  soup. 


The  same  writer  observes  that  a  following:  line  which  alludes  to 


Athena  Polias : 


Ka\u)s  y  €Trolr](T€  tou  TrtirXov  fxeixvrjfjiiVTj. — 1180, 


is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  peplus  was  dedicated  to  her,  and  not 
to  any  other  Athena.  In  the  name  JlvXaifiaxo^,  for  Upofidxo^, 
M.  Beule  thinks  that,  as  it  is  Cleon  who  speaks,  there  may  be  some 
allusion  to  Pylos.^ 

The  other  anathema  from  warlike  spoils  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  was 
a  bronze  chariot  erected  after  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
Boeotians  and  Chalcidenses  in  Euboea.  It  was  on  the  same  occasion,  as 
we  learn  from  Herodotus,*  that  the  chains  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted  (supra,  p.  132)  were  hung  up  before  the  ancient  Propylaea. 
According  to  Herodotus  this  anathema,  which  was  a  quadriga  of  bronze, 
stood  on  the  left  hand  side  after  entering  the  Propyla^a.     On  the  basis 


*  CTTio)!/  'AAu/jt;(os.-  TTUvcrTpaTLa  ttj  TrdXet, 
TO  p.iv  Tftxns  ia>pa  irfpivocrToixTav  ttjp  II/jo- 
luixov  *A.dr]mv,  6)s  (oriv  avrrjv  opav  iv  rois 


ayd\p.acnv. — Zosiiu.  lib.  v. 
'''  Athens  and  Attica,  cli,  10. 
2  L'AcroiK)le,  ii.  307.         *  v 
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was  an  inscription  in  verse,  alluding  both  to  the  chains  and  to  the 
quadriga,  which  was  dedicated  by  way  of  tithe  to  Pallas.  As  the 
victory  over  the  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians  was  several  years  previous  to 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Persians,  this  anathema  must  have 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  barbarian  fires. 

Pausanias  mentions  two  other  anathemata  on  the  Acropolis :  a  statue 
(avBpLa^;)  of  Pericles,  and  an  image  {ayaXfia)  of  Athena ;  the  latter  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Pheidias,  and  called  the  Lemnian,  because  it  was 
dedicated  by  the  people  of  Lemnos.  The  statue  of  Pericles  seems  to  be 
the  same  that  he  has  already  mentioned  in  connexion  with  that  of  his 
father  Xanthippus  (c.  25,  1) ;  but  as  it  stood  separate  from  it,  and  on 
the  other  side  {hepwOu),  that  is,  on  his  left  hand  as  he  entered,  while  he 
was  then  only  describing  the  objects  on  his  right,  this  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  he  mentions  it  again  on  leaving  the  Acropolis,  when  it 
would  have  stood,  with  the  bronze  chariot  and  other  objects,  on  his 
right.  And  this  may  afi*ord  an  additional  proof  of  the  methodical  order 
of  his  descriptions.  The  Lemnian  Athena  was  probably  that  to  which 
Pliny  alludes  ^  as  being  of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  to  receive  its  name 
from  it ;  viz.  as  Leake  suggests,  Ka\Xi/j.op^o<;.  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
terms  of  admiration  by  Lucian,  who  adds  that  Pheidias  deigned  to  put 
his  name  to  it,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  this  was  not  a  common 
practice  with  him.^  We  have  already  remarked  (supra,  p.  374),  that  this 
may  perhaps  be  the  statue  to  which  Aristophanes  gives  the  name  of 
K\r]Bovxo<>,  or  '  keeper  of  the  keys.' 


^  H.  N.  xxxiv.  5-1. 


^  Imagines,  4  &  6. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Grotto  of  AjwUo  and  Pan — Clepsydra— Votive  offerings  on  north  cliff — The  Pelasgicuiii 
— Arciopagus— Temple  of  the  Eumenides — Athenian  Courts  of  Justice — Panathc- 
naic  Ship — Objects  omitted — Musa^um  Hill — Philopappus— The  Pnyx — Nymphs' 
Hill — Athenian  customs — Public  processions. 

Pausanias  now  quits  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis ;  he  does  not  how- 
ever descend  into  the  city,  but  describes  some  objects  on  the  side  of  the 
rock.  Immediately  under  the  Propylsea  was  a  spring  of  water,  and  near 
it  in  a  cavern  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Pan  (c.  28,  4).  Here  it  was 
that  Apollo  was  supposed  to  have  been  intimate  with  Creiisa,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  according  to  a  passage  of  Euripides  already  cited. -^  We 
learn  from  the  same  passage  that  this  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis 
was  called  /xuKpal  ireTpai,  or  '  the  high  rocks.'  The  sanctuary  of  Pan  was 
of  much  more  modern  date,  namely,  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Philippides,  the  Athenian  messenger  despatched  to  solicit  help  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  returned  with  an  answer  that  they  would  come  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  according  to  their  custom ;  but  he  related  how  Pan 
met  him  at  Mount  Parthenium,  told  him  that  he  loved  the  Athenians, 
and  that  he  would  come  to  their  aid  at  Marathon.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  he  was  worshipped.  The  story  is  also  told  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  105),  who  calls  the  messenger  Pheidippides.  He  adds  that  the 
Athenians   instituted   an   annual   festival   to   Pan,  with   a  torch-race 

(Xa/jLTrdBi). 

Lucian  also  frequently  alludes  to  the  abode  of  Pan  in  this  cavern, 
with  which  he  represents  him  but  ill  content,  as  being  nothing  more 
than  a  metic,  or  domiciled  stranger.   In  the  '  Bis  Accusatus,'  or '  Double 


'  lun,  10  tq. ;  see  altio  below,  j-.  l-lu. 
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Accusation,'  lie  makes  him  utter  the  following  complaint,  which  we 
quote  as  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  mode  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in 
his  grotto :  "  On  the  whole  I  do  not  live  among  the  Athenians  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  me ;  but  much  beneath  my  expectations ;  and  this 
after  delivering  them  from  that  terrible  invasion  of  the  barbarians. 
They  come  up  indeed  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  sacrifice  a  he-goat 
that  smells  terribly  strong,  and  then  banquet  on  the  flesh,  making  me 
a  witness  of  their  joviality,  and  honouring  me  with  a  little  cold  applause. 
Nevertheless  I  find  their  jokes  and  laughter  tolerably  agreeable."^ 

The  spring  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  this  chapter  was  the  Cle- 
psydra. Aristophanes,  in  some  lines  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
alludes  to  this  spring  and  its  vicinity  to  the  cave  of  Pan.^  The  scholiast 
on  that  passage  says  that  the  original  name  of  the  spring  was  Empedo, 
and  that  it  was  called  Clepsydra,  that  is,  embezzling  or  concealing  its 
waters,  because  though  they  sometimes  overflowed,  at  other  times  they 
were  deficient.^  According  to  Istros,  quoted  by  a  scholiast  on  the  '  Birds ' 
of  Aristophanes,  the  former  phenomenon  occurred  w^hen  the  Etesian  wdnds 
blew ;  and  when  they  subsided,  the  spring  became  dry.*  We  learn  from 
the  same  scholiasts  that  the  water  ran  under  ground  into  the  Phaleric 
Bay,  as  was  proved  by  a  bloody  phial,  which  had  fallen  into  the  spring, 
being  found  in  the  sea  there.  But  the  name  of  the  spring  was  derived 
not  from  this  subterraneous  passage,  but  from  its  waters  being  some- 
times deficient,  or,  as  it  were,  embezzled ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Words- 
w^orth  seems  hardly  to  be  correct  when  he  remarks  (loc.  cit.)  that  the 


*  Dis  Ace.  c.  10. 

^  MYP TToO  yap  av  ris  koj,  ToKav, 

dpdarfif    Tovff ;     KIN.    ottov    to 
Tov  riai/os,  KoXov  • 
MYP.  KUi  TTWS  tff  ayvTj  8t)T  av  cX^oi/a' 

€S  iToXiu ; 

KIN.  KaXXiara    bqirov,    \ovaafifVT]    tij 

KKfylrvdpa. — Lys.  v.  910. 

'  tv  Tij  aKpoTToKfi,  TJu  KprjvTj  f}  KXf\lrv8pa, 

TTp('>T(pop  'E/i7r€6w  XeyofievT)  •  wvofidaOr}  8e 

KXfylrv^ipa,    dia    to   ttotc    p.ev    Tr\i]p p-vpelv, 

noT(  di  (vbdu  •   e\(i  be  ras  pixrus  viro  yrji^. 


(f)fpovaa  els  tov  (pXeypecjbr}  Xeifiava.  The 
last  words  are  evidently  corrupt,  aud  Dr. 
Wordswortli  corrects  C' Athens  and  Attica,' 
p.  09,  note  3),  els  Ta>v  ^ahr)p(u>v  \iptva. 

*  KprjVT]  iv  'AKpoTToXei  rj  KXeyj/v^pa,  i)S 
"la-Tpos  fv  Til  ifi  p.ep.vr]Tat  ....  oi/ro)?  fie 
tovofiaorai,  eireibr]  dpxopevuv  tu)v  ('rqaitov 
TTXrjpoiiTai,  Travopevav  8e  Xfjyei  ....  els 
Tavrqv  be  <f)r]a-iv  iipaT(i>p.evT]v  <piuXr]v  Ttetrov- 
crav  d(f)6rivai  iv  tu)  *aX;;piK«5. — ad  Av.  v. 
1693. 


THE  CLEPSYDRA. 
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Clepsydra  was  "  so  termed  from  its  being  supposed  to  secrete  some  of 
its  waters  in  the  summer  months  of  the  year,  to  be  conveyed  by  a  sub- 
terranean vein  into  the  Athenian  harbour  Phalerum."  For,  on  the 
contrary,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  period,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
testimony  of  Istros,  when  the  spring  was  abundant,  probably  owing  to 
the  action  cf  the  Etesian  wind  on  the  sea.  The  deficiency  of  water 
observed  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  during  the  siege  of  the 
Acropolis  in  1826,  must  consequently  have  been  an  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  nature  of  the  spring  may  have 
become  entirely  changed  in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries ;  if,  indeed, 
the  Clepsydra,  and  the  spring  now  existing  on  the  Acropolis,  be  the 
same  thing,  which  w^e  very  much  doubt.  The  water-clock  at  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds  was  supplied,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  from  the  Cle- 
psydra. Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  the  following  account  of  the  spring  on 
the  Acropolis : 

"  The  only  access  to  this  fountain  is  from  the  enclosed  platform  of 
the  Acropolis  above  it,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  at  the  north  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  Propylaea.  Here  we  begin  to  descend  a  flight  of 
forty-seven  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  but  partially  cased  with  slabs  of 
marble.  The  descent  is  arched  over  with  brick,^  and  opens  out  into  a 
small  subterranean  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Apostles,  with  niches 
cut  in  its  sides ;  here  is  a  well  surrounded  with  a  peristomium  of  marble : 
below  which  is  the  water,  now  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  feet. 

''  The  Clepsydra  in  ancient  times  was,  as  now,  accessible  from  the 
citadel.  This  will  explain  why  in  the  'Lysistrata'  of  Aristophanes 
(v.  377)  the  particular  mode  of  defence  is  selected,  which  is  there 
adopted  by  the  besieged  women  in  the  Acropolis.  The  local  objects 
suggested  it.  It  was  this  fountain  which  supplied  the  women  with  its 
water  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  drench  the  persons  of  their  veteran 
besiegers  beneath  the  wall.  The  same  fountain  has  since  served  to 
supply  a  Greek  water-clock  and  a  Turkish  mosque.'"^ 

J  This  brickwork  seems  to  he  compara-      coin,  the  steps  lie  open  to  the  view,  and 
tively  modern,  for,  as  represented  on  the      most  likely  were  not  those  here  mentioned. 

2  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  09  sq. 
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Herr  Botticher  says  that  the  water  here  still  wells  out  and  flows 
away,  and  that  it  has  no  salt  or  mineral  taste,  but  is  perfectly  pure  and 
fresh.^  But  the  water  of  the  Clepsydra  appears  to  have  been  brackish ; 
and  indeed  it  is  expressly  so  characterized  by  the  scholiast  on  the 
*  Birds.' ^  Hence  it  seems  to  us  that  this  spring  can  hardly  have  been 
the  Clepsydra;  but  it  may  have  been  the  vein  which  supplied  the 
Enneacrunus ;  which  fountain,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  lay  in 
this  neighbourhood  (see  above,  p.  222).  Botticher  describes  the  well  as 
quadrangular  and  constructed  of  large  slabs  of  marble ;  and  says  it  can 
be  proved  that  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  water 
had  an  issue  in  the  rock,  under  the  grotto  of  Apollo,  and  that  the 
leaden  pipes  which  conducted  it  were  shut  with  cocks.  In  ancient 
times  it  may  have  trickled  down  the  rock  into  the  agora,  and  hence 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Callirrhoe,  till  Peisistratus  collected  its 
waters  in  a  basin  and  converted  it  into  the  fountain  Enneacrunus.  In 
this  view  the  Clepsydra  would  have  been  a  neighbouring  but  distinct 
source.  At  all  events,  the  testimony  of  Botticher  proves  the  possibility 
of  an  ancient  spring  of  fresh  water  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  there- 
fore an  additional  argument  for  the  Enneacrunus  having  been  here. 
There  could  have  been  no  access  to  this  spring  from  the  platform  of  the 
Acropolis  in  ancient  times ;  for  the  drinking  water  on  it  was  then  pre- 
served in  cisterns.  Thus  Cylon,  when  besieged  there,  was  obliged  to 
make  his  escape  for  want  of  water  ;^  and  the  same  cause  compelled  the 
surrender  of  Aristion.'*  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  opening  and 
descent  to  the  spring,  and  the  construction  of  the  marble  well,  was  a 
plan  adopted  later,  probably  in  the  Byzantine  times,  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience ;  on  which  occasion  the  water  that  supplied  the  Ennea- 
crunus may  have  been  cut  oflf,  and  thus  have  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  a  fountain  that  had  been  rendered  useless. 

For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  coincide  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  view, 
that  this  spring  was  the  Clepsydra,  and  was  always  accessible  from  the 


'  Bcricht,  &c.  p.  1^21,  and  Thilolugus, 
xxii.  To. 

^  <^av\  be  uvTTjv  dnc^javrov  ^d6os  e\eiv. 


TO  be  v8<jip  dXfxvpov. — loc.  cit. 
'  Thucyd.  i.  126. 
*  riut.  SuU.  M.     See  above,  p.  IGi. 


TriE  ENNEAOnUNUS. 
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Acropolis.  Being  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  it  could  not  have  been 
accessible  in  the  time  of  Cylon  and  Aristion,  for  in  that  case  they  might 
have  endured  a  siege.  Had  it  been  the  Clepsydra,  that  is,  a  brackish 
spring,  it  would  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  make  a  well  for 
it.  With  regard  to  the  scene  in  the  '  Lysistrata,'  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  woman  procured  her  pitcher  of  water  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Acropolis.  On  the  contrary,  she  appears  to  have  got  it  outside, 
probably  at  the  Enneacrunus.  For  she  says  that  she  procured  it  at 
early  dawn  (KV€(f)aLa,  v.  327),  that  is,  we  may  infer,  before  she  entered 
the  Acropolis,  and  that  in  doing  so  she  was  pushed  about  by  a  crowd  of 
female  slaves  with  their  jugs.  Consequently  she  must  mean  a  public 
fountain  of  fresh  water,  and  outside  the  Acropolis,  for  such  a  scene  could 
hardly  have  occurred  within  it.  That  the  Clepsydra  was  also  outside, 
is  plain  from  v.  913,  quoted  above ;  where  Cinesias  tells  his  wife  that 
she  may  re-enter  the  Acropolis  in  a  state  of  purity  by  washing  herself 
in  it.  The  spring  was  re-discovered  in  1822,  when  General  Odysseus 
enclosed  it  in  the  fortifications,  by  erecting  a  new  bastion. 

We  need  only  add  about  the  Clepsydra,  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  sacred ;  for  when  Mark  Antony  left  Athens  to  take  the 
field,  he  provided  himself  with  a  chaplet  from  the  sacred  olive,  and 
a  vessel  of  water  from  this  spring.^ 

According  to  ancient  descriptions,  Apollo  and  Pan  had  their  shrines 
in  one  and  the  same  grotto.  Thus  Euripides,  in  his  '  Ion,'  alludes  to  the 
cave  of  Pan  as  the  same  in  which  Creiisa  became  a  mother  by  Apollo : 

orap  avXfiois  crvpi^rjs, 

2)  TUdv,  Tolai  oo7s  iv  aurpois, 

iva  TCKovad  ris 

napdevos,  S)  /zeXf a,  ^p€(l)os  *oi/3a),  k.tX. 


V.  500  sqq. 


"  When  thou,  0  Pan, 
Pipest  in  thy  lofty  cave, 
Where  once  a  maid, 
Unfortunate  !  a  child  to  Phcohus  2;ave.''* 


1  p 


Phit.  Ant.  34. 
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And  so  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  only  one  cave.  But  some  modern 
investigators  assert  that  there  are  two  distinct  grottoes,  and  that 
one  faced  the  west,  the  other  the  north/  There  may  have  been  altera- 
tions in  later  times,  and  this  cavern,  like  others,  seems  to  have  been 
made  into  a  Christian  chapel.  M.  Breton  says  that  it  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  S.  Athanasius  ;^  which  seems  to  rest  only  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Pittakys.^  Botticher  says  that  the  floor  of  the  cave  had  been 
terribly  mutilated  by  force,  so  that  every  vestige  of  the  site  of  the  altar 
had  vanished.*  Traces  of  mortar  along  one  half  of  the  front  showed 
that  it  had  once  been  partially  closed.  On  the  rock  inside  the  grotto, 
Gottling  found  traces  of  the  name  of  Apollo.^  He  had  here  the  sur- 
name of  Hypacrseos  {viraKpalo'i),  that  is,  '  under  the  height,'  or  '  under 
the  Acropolis : '  for  the  gods  on  the  summit  of  it  were  called  aKpaloi.^' 
AVe  borrow  from  Dr.  Wordsworth  the  following  description  of  the 
grotto : 

"  Here  probably  was  an  imitative  grove.  Here  Pan's  statue  was 
enshrined.  It  was  perhaps  that  which  was  dedicated  by  Miltiades,  and 
for  which  Simonides  wrote  the  inscription,^  and  that  now  stands  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  What  an  unex- 
pected migration !  How  many  thoughts  does  it  suggest !  The  cave 
measures  about  six  yards  in  length,  ten  in  height,  and  five  in  depth. 
Niches  are  cut  in  its  rocky  interior  for  the  reception  of  statues  and 
votive  tablets,  which  have  now  disappeared,  but  have  left  their  hollow 
sockets  in  the  rock."^ 


»  Wachsmutli,  in  Rh.  Mus.  1868,  p.  27  ; 
Bolticher,  in  Philol.  xxii.  p.  69.  The 
latter  appeals  to  Eiirip.  Ion,  493,  to  show- 
that  Apollo's  grot  neighboured  on  that  of 
Pan  (TTupavki^nva-a).  But  the  allusion  is 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  cave  of  Pan  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Agraulus. 

^  Athenes,  p.  186. 

3  Ancienne  Athenes,  p.  153 ;  cf.  Momm- 
sen,  Athenai  Christianae,  p.  41. 

■*  Bericht,  p.  222.  He  here  speaks  of 
only  one  grotto,  that  of  Pan. 


^  Philol.  ib.  p.  70,  note. 

*  Pollux,  ix.  40.  According  to  Le  Bas, 
the  following  inscription  was  found  in  the 
grotto  :  liokv^ios — TroXfiiapxr'ja-as — 'AttoX- 
\Z)Vi  vnaKpulca  dveOrjKev. — Attiq.  sect.  i. 
No.  114,  p.  16. 

''  Which  ran  as  follows : 
Tov    Tpayimovv    epe  Ilava,   tov  'ApKaba, 
TOP  Kara  Mrjdoiv, 
TOV  p(T  'AOrjvaioiv  arfjo-aTo  Mi\Tia8r]s. 
Anthol.  i.  p.  131,  Brunck. 

*  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  69. 


GBOTTO  OF  APOLLO  AND  PAN. 
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These  niches  are  not  confined  to  the  grotto,  but  extend  over  the 
whole  northern  cliffs  of  the  Acropolis.  Botticher  counted  eighty  of 
them,  without  including  those  in  the  grotto ;  while  he  could  discover 
none  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  Acropolis.^  He  attributes  the 
superior  veneration  in  which  these  northern  cliffs  appear  to  have  been 
held  to  the  Pelasgicum ;  but  hardly,  perhaps,  with  adequate  reason  ; 
though  that  place  was  no  doubt  regarded  with  a  peculiar  veneration. 
And  as  its  site  and  purpose  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  controversy, 
we  will  here  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

When  Pausanias  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Acropolis,  he  remarks 
(c.  28,  3)  that  the  Pelasgi,  who  at  one  time  dwelt  under  the  Acropolis, 
were  said  to  have  built  the  whole  wall  round  about  it  except  the  part 
erected  by  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades;  and  the  builders  of  it  were 
reported  to  be  Agrolas  and  Hyperbios.  But  when  Pausanias  inquired 
about  them,  he  could  learn  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  of  Sicilian 
origin  ;  whence  they  migrated  to  Acarnania. 

We  have  here,  then,  only  a  very  vague  report,  and  moreover  one 
evidently  false ;  for  the  northern  wall,  in  which  are  found  columns  and 
other  architectural  members,  as  well  as  stones  with  inscriptions  upon 
them,  was  evidently  not  the  work  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  is  with  much 
better  reason  attributed  to  Themistocles.  Yet  that  there  were  remains 
of  some  Pelasgic  structure  at  the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Propylsea,  cannot  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt ;  and  it  was  the  sight  of 
them,  apparently,  that  suggested  to  Pausanias  as  he  went  forth  from 
tRe  Propylaea,  the  inquiries  respecting  the  Pelasgi  and  their  doings.  We 
have  seen  before  (supra,  pp.  71  and  436),  that  Cylon,  or  some  of  his  con- 
federates, was  stoned  to  death  outside  the  Enneapylum,  or  Nine  Gates, 
at  a  place  called  the  Cyloneium,  which  lay  between  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Areiopagus.  At  that  time,  therefore,  which  was 
before  the  Persian  wars,  the  Pelasgic  fortification  appears  to  have  been 
perfect ;  and  at  this  side,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  rock,  must 
always  have  been  the  sole  entrance,  there  were  nine  gateways ;  but  how 
they  were  arranged,  whether  they  were  single  ones  or  treble,  there  is 

^  Bericht,  p.  21J). 
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nothing  to  show.  Being  at  the  most  assailable  point,  they  seem  to  have 
formed  a  kind  of  fort,  which  Wachsmuth  compares  to  the  Hexapylum  at 
Syracuse.^  The  Enneapylum  could  not  have  been  an  extended  wall,  for 
in  that  case  the  site  of  the  Cyloneium  and  the  shrine  of  Hesychus 
could  not  have  been  indicated  by  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Wachsmuth,  that  the  whole  Pelasgic 
fortification  was  confined  to  this  western  side  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
testimonies  of  ancient  authors  to  the  fact  that  the  Pelasgic  wall  ran  all 
round  the  Acropolis  are  too  numerous  and  too  distinct  to  be  explained 
away.  Thus  Hecataeus,  quoted  by  Herodotus,  says  that  the  Athenians 
assigned  to  the  Pelasgi  a  tract  under  Hymettus  as  a  reward  for  the 
wall  which  they  had  built  around  the  Acropolis.^  Cleidemus,  Myrsilus, 
and  lastly,  Pausanias  in  the  passage  we  are  considering,  all  give  evidence 
to  the  same  eff*ect.^  We  cannot  escape  the  proof  thus  off'ered  that  the 
wall  encircled  the  whole  rock. 

Let  us  observe,  however,  that  the  Enneapylum,  as  being  near  the 
Cyloneium,  and  the  shrine  of  Hesychus,  must  have  stood  on  the  saddle, 
or  neck,  which  connects  the  Areiopagus  with  the  Acropolis,  and  there- 
fore considerably  below  the  Propylaea  afterwards  built  by  Pericles.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  was  on  a  different  level  from 
the  wall ;  and  this  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  latter  was  neither 
carried  round  the  summit,  nor  yet  quite  at  the  base  of  the  cliff",  but 
somewhere  on  the  ascent.  And  this  agrees  with  Lucian's  description  of 
the  cave  of  Pan,  already  quoted  (supra,  p.  442),  where  it  is  said  to  be 
only  "  a  little  above "  the  Pelasgicum ;  that  is,  substituting,  with 
Leake,  virkp  for  utto,  as  the  sense  undoubtedly  requires.*     The  existence 


^  In  Ehein.  Mus.  xxiv.  47  sqq. 
^  HKtBov  tov  reix^os  tov  ntpi  Trjv  oKpo- 
TToXiV  KOT€  (Xr)\aiJi€vov. — Herod,  vi.  137. 

be  ivvfcvjTvKov  to  TliKapyiKOV. — Kleid.  ap. 
Miiller,  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  i.  363.  Ka\  toIs 
^Adrjvaiois  to  Tfixos  to  irepl  tjjv  OKpoTToXiv, 
TO  IlfXapyiKou  KoKovpfvov,  tovtovs  ivfpifia- 
Xfi:/. — Myrsilus,  ap.  Dion.  Halic.  A.  I?.i,2J^. 


Tp  8e  d/cpoTToXct,  'n\r]v  ocrov  Kipcov  cJkoSo- 
prjcrev  avT^s  6  MiXtioSou,  irepi^aXflv  to 
XoiTTov  Xeytrat.  tov  Tfixovs  UeXacryovs  oIkt]- 
(TavTas  TTOTC  Itto  rfjv  oKpoTroXiv. — Pans.  i. 
28,  3. 

■*  oiKft  piKpov  vnep  tov  neXaayiKov. — Bis 
Ace.  19 ;  Leake,  i.  315.  To  Leake's  ob- 
servations it  may  be  added  that  one  codex 
lias  virep.     Siebelis  ad  Pans.  i.  28,  4. 
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of  such  a  wall  might  help  us  to  understand  the  account  of  Herodotus,' 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  those  Athenians  who  misunder- 
stood the  oracle  about  the  wooden  wall,  placed  stakes  and  planking 
round  the  Acropolis ;  that  is,  round  the  summit  of  it ;  which  would 
have  been  absurd,  if  not  impracticable,  if  the  wall  ran  round  the  top. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Pelasgic  wall  was  probably  destroyed  after  the 
capture  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Persians  had  shown  that  it  was  useless 
for  defence,  and  the  wall  round  the  summit  erected  in  its  stead.  It 
may  indeed  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians  themselves,  if  we  should 
be  disposed  to  construe  literally  the  words  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  Mardonius  should  have  undertaken  so  vast  and 
useless  a  labour  concerning  an  obstacle  he  had  so  easily  overcome ;  and 
probably  the  passage  conveys  only  that  vague  and  general  meaning  of 
terrible  destruction,  which  we  so  often  find  in  descriptions  of  this 
nature.^  The  foundations  of  the  wall  would  then  have  served  to  make 
that  road,  or  path,  round  the  sides  of  the  Acropolis  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded ;  just  as  in  modern  times  ramparts  are  turned  into 
boulevards.  But  we  offer  these  only  as  conjectures,  and  for  what  they 
may  be  worth  in  helping  to  solve  a  very  diflficult  problem  in  Athenian 
topography.  One  thing  at  least  appears  certain,  that  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure was  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of  the  Pelasgicum  (to 
Ylekaa'yLKov).  Lucian  alludes  to  it  not  only  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
but  also  in  another  in  the  dialogue  of  the  '  Fisherman,'  where  Parrhesi- 
ades  is  represented  as  perched  on  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  fishing 
for  philosophers  by  letting  down  his  line  into  the  Pelasgicum.^ 

We  may  observe,  that  we  find  the  Pelasgic  fortification  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors  under  two  distinct  appellations ;  namely,  as  the  Pelasgic 
wall,  or  rather  fortress  (to  TYeKacr'^LKov  relxos:),  and  simply  as  the  Pelas- 
gicum {to  IleXaa-yLKov).  But  the  former  name  appears  to  be  used  only 
in  passages  relating  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Persian  wars,  while 
the  latter  refers  to  a  subsequent  time.     Thus,  Herodotus  relates  how 


'  lib.  viii.  51. 
(p7rpT]a-as  tc  tqv  'A^ryi/as,  Km  et  kov  tl 


opBo 


OV  TfV  TtOV  TflXf<OU  i]  TOiU  OlKTJpUTCiU  T)  TtOV 


ipav,   navTu    Kara^aXciiv    koi   trvyxoxras. 
lib.  ix.  13. 

^  Pisca'or,  c.  47. 
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Cleomenes  besieged  the  Peisistratidae  in  "  the  Pelasgic  fortress."^  The 
Parian  Marble  uses  the  same  expression  concerning  the  same  event.^ 
We  agree  with  Wachsmuth  (he.  cit)  in  thinking  that  these  passages 
refer  to  the  whole  Acropolis,  as  fortified  by  the  Pelasgians.  In  this  view 
it  is  equivalent  to  '  Acropolis ; '  but  it  further  indicates  the  Acropolis 
in  its  ancient  state,  as  fortified  by  the  Pelasgi.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
term  '  Pelasgicum  '  denotes  either  a  part  of  this  fortification,  preserved 
after  the  remainder  had  been  destroyed,  or  a  tract  of  enclosed  ground 
which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi. 
The  former,  perhaps,  is  the  more  probable  of  these  two  hypotheses ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place  so  called, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  under  Pan's  grotto,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Acropolis,  as  we  see  it  very  exactly  indicated 
in  the  passage  before  quoted  from  Lucian's  *  Bis  Accusatus '  (p.  448). 
Strabo  says,  that  part  of  the  city,  or  rather  of  the  Acropolis  {rri^;  iroXem), 
was  called  Pelasgicum  after  the  Pelasgi  ;^  and  Thucydides  adverts  to  it 
in  a  passage  which  shows  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  it  was  regarded 
as  sacred  ground.*  Aristophanes  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  line, 
under  the  form  Pelargicum  : 

Ti's  8a\  KaOe^ei  rrjs  TTuXecos  to  HeXapyiKou  f 

The  form  ireXapyLKo's  seems  to  have  been  current  among  the  Athenians, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  because  the  wanderings  of  the  Pelasgi 
resembled  those  of  the  crane  (TreXapyos:).^  It  was  not,  therefore,  alto- 
gether a  comic  invention  of  Aristophanes,  but  was  naturally  employed 
by  him  in  a  play  whose  subject  was  the  birds. 

After  adverting  to  the   cave  of  Pan,  Pausanias  proceeds   to   the 

TTjs  TToXeas  HeXaayiKov. — lib.  ix.  401. 

*  TO  T€  UfXacryiKou  KuXovfiepov  to  xmb 
TTjv  aKpchroXiv,  o  Koi  inapaTov  t(  tjv  fif) 
olKflv  Kai  TX  KOI  HvBiKov  fiavTfiov  OKpOTf- 
XfvTiov  Toioube  StfKtoXvf,  Xeyov  a>s  to 
IleXacryiKou  dpybv  ap,fivov. — il.  17. 

^  "  Who  will  occupy  the  Pelargicum  of 
the  Acropolis  ?  " — Aves,  v.  833. 

^  Strabo,  v.  221  ;  Myrsilus  ap.  Dion. 
Hal.  loc.  cit. 


^  Kkfofiivqs  .  .  .  fVoXtopKfe  TovsTvpdvvovs 
drrfpyp-fvovs  (vt<u  IlfXaayiica  Tei;(et. — v.  64. 

^  t^avfCTT'^Tjaav]  tovs  nei(riOTpaTi5af  «« 
[tov  nf]Xao-[7t]Koi;  Tfixovs. — ep.  114.  And 
so  Aristotle,  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on 
the '  Lysistrata '  of  Aristophanes,  v.  1 1 55  : 
K.X(on(vr]S  ....  flsfiXdev  els  rffv  ^Attikiju 
Koi  TOV  'iTTTriau  (TvvfKXeKrev  ety  to  UeXap- 

yiKOV  T€lXOJ. 

'  d<f    uv  (TlfXa(ry(ov)   iKXfjBri  fitpos    tI 


II 


Areiopagus,  or  Hill  of  Ares.  It  was  so  called,  he  says,  because  Ares 
was  the  first  who  was  arraigned  upon  it  for  killing  Halirrhotius,  to 
which  myth  we  have  already  adverted  (supra,  p.  39).  Orestes  was 
afterwards  tried  there  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  dedicated,  on 
his  acquittal,  an  altar  to  Athena  Areia.  We  may  remark,  that  in  this 
case  the  surname  of  the  goddess  may  have  been  derived  from  her  altar 
being  on  the  Areiopagus;  but  ' Xpela  was  also  a  general  epithet  of 
Athena,  as  sharing  the  warlike  attributes  of  Ares,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  she  is  often  named.  The  Platgeans  had  a  sanctuary  to  her  under 
that  appellation.^  Pausanias  concludes  his  account  of  the  Areiopagus 
by  saying  that  there  were  on  it  two  rude  stones — one  called  the  stone 
of  Contumely  (i/yS/aea)?),  the  other  the  stone  of  Impudence  (avaiheia^) ; 
and  in  trials  the  accuser  stood  on  one  of  them,  and  the  accused  on  the 
other.  These  seem  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  altars  of  those 
deities  (if  such  they  may  be  called)  at  the  Cyloneium,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  altars  may  have  given 
occasion  to  the  names. 

Most  authors  agi^e  with  Pausanias  in  attributing  the  name  of  the 
hill  to  Ares  having  been  arraigned  upon  it  for  the  murder  of  Halir- 
rhotius before  a  council  of  the  gods  (supra,  p.  39) : 

eoTij/  6'  "Apfcjs  Tis  oxOos,  ov  irputTov  OioX 
t^ovT  eVi  ■^T}(f)oiat,v  atparos  rrepi, 
^AXippodiov  OT    €KTaV    ci)fl6(f)p(i>V     Apj/ff.^ 

"  There  is  a  Hill  of  Mars,  where  first  the  gods 
In  council  sat  and  voted  about  blood 
When  cruel  Mars  slew  Halirrhotius." 

But  -^schylus  derives  the  name  from  the  Amazons,  who  were  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  when  they  were  besieging  Athens,  having  taken 
possession  of  the  hill,  and  off'ered  sacrifice  upon  it  to  Ares : 

"Apei  8'  edvov,  ivdfu  cor'  eTTwvvfios 
TT^Tpa,  irdyos  t  'Apeios.^ 

"  They  sacrificed  to  Mars,  from  which  that  rock 
Derived  its  name  of  Areiopagus ;" — 


*  Pausan.  ix.  4,  1. 


'■*  Eurip.  Elcctr.  1258. 


'  Eum.  692. 
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in  which  he  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  M.  (in  voc), 
and  by  Eustathius  in  his  commentary  on  Dionysius  Alexandrinus.     We 
have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  also  occupied  by  the  Persians  when 
besieging  the  Acropolis.     In  the  early  times,  at  least,  the  Council  of 
the  Areiopagus  appears  to  have  assembled  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence 
it  was  called  77  avw  ^ovXrj,  or  the  Council  above/     Like  other  tribunals 
for  the  trial  of  homicides,  its  sittings  were  held  in  the  open  air ;  the 
reason  for  which,  according  to  Antiphon,  was  partly  that  the  judges 
might  not  be  in  the  same  place  with  those  whose  hands  were  impure, 
and  partly  that  the  prosecutor  might  not  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  perpetrator.^      The   Areiopagites   assembled   on   the   eastern   and 
highest  portion  of  the  hill,  where  there  still  remain  vestiges  of  an 
artificial  platform,  with  seats  cut  in  the  rock.     It  may  still  be  ascended 
from  the  south  by  a  flight  of  sixteen  rude  steps.     Yitruvius  speaks  of 
its  having  had  a  roof  of  clay,  which  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Greek  authorities,  that  their  judgments  were  given  in  the  open  air. 
Leake  observes  on  this  point :  "  As  the  Areopagitse  formed  a  council 
(^ovXrj),  as  well   as  a  court  (hLKaarripiov),  the  btilding  described  by 
Yitruvius  may  have  served  for  their  use  in  the  latter  capacity  "  (p.  356), 
where  latter  seems  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  former.     They  appear 
also  to  have  met  in  the  night,  in  order  that  they  might  not  see  those 
who  were  pleading  before  them,  but  only  hear  what  they  had  to  say ; 
and  thus  also  the  faces,  and  even  the  number,  of  the  judges  remained 
unknown.^     It  is,  however,  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  their  functions, 
at  all  events  after  the  time  of  Solon,  were  not  confined  to  the  trial  of 
murderers.     Among  these  functions  was  the  cognizance  of  innovations 
in  religion ;  and  if  St.  Paul  was  actually  brought  before  the  Council,  it 
must  have  been  on  this  account ;  but  more  probably  it  was  only  an 
assembly  of  philosophers  and  others  on  the  hill. 

The  Areiopagitic  Council  would  of  itself  have  sufficed  to  throw  an 
air  of  solemn  awe  over  the  hill  on  which  it  assembled ;  and  this  must 

'  Plut.   Solon.   19 ;    Heliodor.  ^Ethiop.      Herodis,  p.  709,  Reiske. 
\[\y  i,  ^  Luciaii,   Hermot.   c.  64 ;   De  Domo, 

Poll.  Oivoii.  viii.  10;  Antiph.  «lc  cTcle      c.  18;  Clearchus,  ap.  Athen.  vi.  68. 
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have  been  immeasurably  increased  by  the  temple  of  the  Semnae,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  court.  "Near  it,"  says  Pausanias 
(28,  6),  "  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddesses  whom  the  Athenians  call 
Semnae;  but  whom  Hesiod,  in  his  '  Theogony,'  styles  Erinnyes.  -^schylus 
first  represented  them  with  snakes  in  their  hair ;  but  the  images  of 
them  have  nothing  horrible,  nor  have  those  of  the  other  subterranean 
deities  which  stand  here— namely,  Pluto,  Hermes,  and  Gaea.  Those 
who  are  acquitted  by  the  Court  of  Areiopagus  sacrifice  in  this  temple ; 
and  not  only  these,  but  others  indiscriminately,  both  citizens  and 
strangers.  Within  the  peribolus  there  is  a  monument  of  (Edipus  ;  and 
I  found,  after  much  inquiry,  that  his  bones  had  been  brought  hither 
from  Thebes.  For,  what  Sophocles  feigns  respecting  the  death  of 
(Edipus,  Homer  prevents  me  from  believing,  who  relates  that  Mecisteus 
went  to  Thebes  and  contended  in  the  funeral  games  at  his  tomb." 

In  this  passage  Pausanias  says  that  the  Attic  name  for  the  Furies 
was  only  Semnae;  and  in  his  next  book^  he  reiterates  this  assertion  by 
saying  that  the  goddesses  whom  the  Athenians  called  Semnae,  the 
Sicyonians  named  Eumenides ;  by  which,  as  Siebelis  observes,  he  seems 
only  to  mean  that  this  was  the  name  for  them  publicly  recognized  in 
those  countries  respectively,  and  inscribed  on  their  temples  and  altars ; 
for  that  they  were  also  called  Eumenides  at  Athens  is  sufficiently 
certain,^  though  iEschylus  does  not  use  that  name.  (See  Sophocles, 
(Ed.  Col.  V.  42,  &c.)  According  to  some  authorities,  they  obtained  it 
when  Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the  Court  of  Areiopagus  of  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  because  they  had  become  lenient  (evfieveU)  towards  him ; 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Philemon,  the  comic  poet,  considered 
the  Semnae  to  be  different  deities  from  the  Eumenides.^ 

A  deep  chasm  in  the  cliff's  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  Areiopagus, 
containing  a  spring  of  dark-coloured  water,  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  adytum  of  the  subterranean  sanctuary  of  the  Semn^,  as  well  as  an 
entrance   to  Hades.     According    to   a   certain   Argive   writer   named 


^  Corinthiaca,  11,  4. 

'■^  On  this  subject  see  Miillor's 


Eume- 


nides,' sect.  87. 

»  Scbol.  ad  Soph.  lEd.  Col.  42. 
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Lobon,  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  112),  the  temple  of  the  SemnaB, 
or  Furies,  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  by  the  Cretan  Epi- 
menides,  whose  name,  as  we  have  seen,  is  connected  with  other  legends 
respecting  the  Areiopagus.  This  account,  however,  is  at  variance  with 
the  history  of  Cylon,  to  which  we  have  before  referred  (p.  71).  As 
Cylon  was  slain  at  the  altar  of  the  Semnae,  their  sanctuary  must  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Epimenides,  who  was  invited  to  Athens  in 
order  to  devise  some  proper  expiation  of  that  deed.  According  to  the 
poets,  who  followed  perhaps  an  ancient  tradition,  the  Semnae  were 
installed  on  the  acquittal  of  Orestes.  ^Eschylus,  in  the  splendid 
passage  which  concludes  his  '  Eumenides,'  represents  Athena,  who  had 
given  her  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  accused,  as  conducting  them 
from  the  tribunal  to  their  new  abode  with  the  light  of  torches ;  where 
we  have  another  proof  that  trials  of  this  kind  were  conducted  by 
night.     Euripides  has  also  touched  upon  the  same  story  in  two  of  his 

dramas.^ 

According  to  Phylarchus,^  the  Eumenides  were  only  two  in  number, 
and  consequently  had  only  two  statues  at  Athens ;  but  Polemo  made 
them  three,  which  agrees  with  Pausanias  and  the  more  commonly 
received  account.  One  of  their  statues  was  the  work  of  Calos,  or 
perhaps,  according  to  the  reading  of  Osann,  Calamis  ;  the  other  two 
were  done  by  Scopas.^  Whether  this  circumstance  occasioned  the 
difference  between  Polemo  and  Phylarchus  respecting  the  number  of  the 
Semn£e,  as  assumed  by  Miiller,'*  seems  very  problematical.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  there  was  at  Colonus  another  temple  of  the  Eumenides.^ 
The  peribolus  of  that  at  Athens  must  have  extended  towards  the 
Acropolis,  since  Valerius  Maximus  indicates  the  monument  of  (Edipus 
as  lying  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Areiopagus.^     Near  the  same 

^  See  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  38  sqq. 

^  *'  (Ediix)dis  ossa  inter  ipsum  Areopa- 


^  Electra,   1258  sqq. ;   Iphig.  in  Taur. 
961  sqq. 

2  Ap.  schol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  39. 

3  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  30 ;  cf.  Annal. 
deir  Instit.  1830. 

*  Eumenides,  p.  207,  Engl,  traiit;!. 


gum  et  excelsam  pra^sidis  Minervjvs  arccm 
honore  ane  dccorata  quasi  sacrosancta 
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spot  and  the  Cyloneium  already  mentioned  was  an  heroum  of  Hesychus, 
the  fabled  ancestor  of  the  Hesychidae,  or  priestesses  who  performed  the 
sacred  offices  to  the  Semnae.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  as  Miiller 
has  observed,^  the  name  was  derived  from  the  stillness  and  silence 
(i5o-v%ta)  which  characterised  the  worship.^  The  ceremonies  were  begun 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  to  Hesychus.^ 

From  the  mention  of  the  Court  of  Areiopagus,  Pausanias  takes 
occasion  to  enumerate  the  other  Athenian  courts  of  judicature  (c.  28, 
8.  8  to  end).  Among  these  were  the  Parabystum  and  the  Trigonum ;  the 
former  so  called  from  its  being  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  and  from 
the  trifling  nature  of  the  causes  pleaded  in  it ;  whilst  the  latter  derived 
its  name  from  its  shape.  The  courts  called  Batrachium  and  Phoenicium 
were  so  named  from  the  colours  of  them — grass  green  and  scarlet — and 
have  continued  to  be  so,  he  remarks,  to  the  present  day.  The  Attic 
courts,  we  may  observe,  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  colours, 
as  well  as  by  letters,  and  the  judges  received  a  staff  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  court,  to  prevent  their  going  to  the  wrong  one.'*  Leake  has 
pointed  out  (i.  359)  that  the  names  Batrachium  and  Phoenicium  are  not 
found  in  any  other  author,  and  therefore  he  considers  these  courts  to  be 
the  Epilycum^  and  Metichium  mentioned  by  Pollux  (viii.  121),  which 
are  not  found  in  Pausanias,  and  which  complete  the  number  of  ten, 
designated  by  the  letters  a  to  k  ;  and  thus,  leaving  out  the  Ardettus, 
named  by  Pollux  as  an  eleventh  court,  but  which  had  long  ceased  to  be 
one,  the  enumerations  of  Pausanias  and  Pollux  agree. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  frequented  court  of  all,  continues  Pau- 
sanias, is  the  Heliaea.  Amongst  other  courts  for  the  trial  of  homicide 
is  that  at  the  Palladium  for  cases  of  involuntary  manslaughter ;  and 
all  agree  that  the  Athenian  king  Demophon  was  first  tried  here,  but 
there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  cause.  According  to  some,  Diomedes, 
when  returning  from  Troy,  mistook  his  course  in  the  night  and  came 
to  Phalerum ;   when   the  Argives  who   were   with   him   invaded   the 

'  Eumenides,  p.  207,  Engl,  transl.  ^  Bekk.  An.  Gi-crc.  voc.  ^aKzrjpla,  p.  220 ; 

2  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  V.  130  sqq.  and  scholia      schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  278 ;  ^'esp.  1105. 
on  V.  489.  ^  ll^i^l*  ^  ^^^'  I'^tlicr,  to  tirl  Ai'ko). 
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country,  thinking  it  to  be  a  hostile  one,  and  not  Attica.  Demophon,  in 
ignorance  that  it  was  an  Argive  fleet,  attacked  and  killed  some  of  the 
ravagers,  and  seized  and  carried  off"  the  Palladium,  on  which  occasion 
his  horse  ran  over  and  killed  an  Athenian  in  the  darkness.  Some  say- 
that  he  was  arraigned  by  the  relatives  of  the  man,  others  by  the  Argive 
state.  We  may  perhaps  infer,  that  this  story  was  invented  to  explain 
how  there  came  to  be  a  Palladium  at  Athens. 

As  this  court  was  appropriated  to  cases  of  accidental  homicide,  so 
that  called  the  Delphinium  tried  causes  of  justifiable  homicide ;  and 
here,  says  Pausanius,  Theseus  was  acquitted  after  he  had  put  to  death 
Pallas  and  his  sons,  who  had  risen  against  him.  Before  this  acquittal, 
everybody  who  had  committed  homicide  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country, 
on  pain  of  capital  punishment  if  he  remained.  At  the  Prytaneium, 
swords  and  other  instruments  of  murder  were  subjected  to  trial;  a 
custom  which  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  slaughter  of  the  ox  at  the 
altar  of  Zeus  Polieus,  as  already  related ;  a  trial  that  was  repeated 
every  year.  Anything  occasioning  an  accidental  death,  as  a  piece  of 
stone,  wood,  or  iron,  was  also  subjected  to  trial.^  Another  court  of 
this  kind  was  the  Phreattys  in  the  Peirseeus.  Here  those  who  had  fled 
for  homicide,  if  another  accusation  was  brought  against  them  during 
their  absence,  and  they  attempted  to  return,  had  to  plead  their  cause 
from  the  ship  before  they  landed,  while  their  judges  sat  on  the  shore. 
The  first  instance  of  this  kind  is  said  to  have  been  the  defence  of  Teucer, 
before  Telamon,  of  any  participation  in  the  death  of  Ajax. 

The  situation  of  most  of  the  more  famous  of  these  courts  has  been 
already  indicated;  respecting  that  of  the  inferior  ones  we  need  not 
inquire.  Only  we  must  remark  that  the  site  of  the  Heliasa,  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  all  after  the  Areiopagus,  cannot  be  identified.  It  probably 
derived  its  name,  as  suggested  by  the  scholiasts  on  Aristophanes,^  from 
its  assembling  in  the  open  air,  and  being  thus  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Leake  (i.  301)  selects  for  it  a  site  in  the  valley  to  the  south 
of  the  Areiopagus,  which  is  a  probable  one  enough,  < 
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have  been  found  for  it  on  the  northern  side,  or  that  of  the  Agora.  But 
his  argument  for  the  same  site  drawn  from  its  being  the  lower  court  in 
contradistinction  to  the  higher  one  of  the  Areiopagus  (77  dvo)  /SovXi]),  is 
hardly  satisfactory;  as  the  contrast  seems  rather  to  be  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Areiopagus,  as  a  council,  than  between  two  dicasteria. 

Pausanias  finishes  his  account  of  the  interior  of  the  city  by  saying 
that  there  was  near  the  Areiopagus — apparently  in  the  temenos  of 
Apollo  Patrotis — a  ship  made  to  be  used  in  the  Panathenaic  procession. 
It  was  of  no  great  magnitude,  and  in  this  respect  not  at  all  comparable  to 
the  trireme  at  Delos,  which  had  nine  banks  of  oars  (c.  29,  1).  Pausanias 
then  proceeds  to  describe  objects  which  lay  without  the  city ;  but  before 
following  him  thither,  we  must  advert  to  a  few  objects  in  the  interior 
which  he  has  omitted. 

Of  many  of  these  objects  we  know  only  the  names,  and  nothing  of 
their  site  and  history.  Thus  we  read  of  a  temple  of  the  Hours,  with 
a  statue  in  it  of  Dionysus  'Opd6<;  (the  upright,  not  reeling)  and  near  it  a 
temple  of  the  Nymphs.^  Sophocles  is  sai4  to  have  erected  a  temple  to 
Heracles  MrjvvrTjf;,  the  informer  or  indicator,  because  he  had  pointed  out 
to  the  poet  in  a  dream  the  house  where  either  a  golden  crown  or  patera 
was  hidden  which  had  been  stolen  from  one  of  his  sanctuaries.^  So  also 
we  hear  of  a  temple,  or  rather  perhaps  a  statue,  of  Hermes  '  Hy e/xovio^y 
or  leader  of  the  blind,^  another  of  Artemis  Ava-i^com^,*  &c.  But  it  would 
be  useless  to  pursue  a  bare  catalogue  of  names ;  and  we  will  therefore 
turn  to  a  few  objects  of  more  importance,  and  which  can  be  better 
identified. 

We  may  observe,  that  Pausanias  does  not  perambulate  that  range  of 
hills  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Athens — viz.  the  Museeum,  the  Pnyx, 
and  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs — nor  the  district  which  extends  beyond 
them,  still  so  thickly  covered  with  the  vestiges  of  ancient  dwellings. 
He  does  indeed  mention  the  Musseum  and  the  monument  on  the  top  of 
it  (c.  25,  6),  but  only  parenthetically,  and  in  explanation  of  his  account 
of  the  actions  of  Demetrius.    He  mentions  a  tradition  that  Musaeus  had 


Cf.  Dcmosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  645,  Reiskc ;  J-lschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  Oo(j. 
'  Eq.  255  ;  Nub.  8U0  ;  Vcsp.  S8,  700. 


'  Philochoms,  ap.  Atheii.  ii.  7. 

=  Schol.  in  Vit.  Soph. ;  Cic.  Div.  i.  25,  54. 


^  Schol.  ad  Aristuph.  Pint.  11(J0. 
*  ISchol.  ad  AiMjlkm.  lUiod.  i.  288. 
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died  at  Athens  at  an  advanced  age  and  been  buried  on  the  hill  on  which 
he  had  sung ;  and  that  afterwards  a  monument  had  been  erected  there 
to  a  certain  Syrian.  A  little  below  the  summit  of  the  Musseum  hill,  on 
its  eastern  side,  is  an  entrance  to  a  very  ancient  tomb,  which  tradition 
asserts  to  be  that  of  Museeus ;  but  the  means  of  verification  are  of  course 
wanting.  Diogenes  Laertius,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  Musgeus  died 
and  was  buried  at  Phalerum,  and  gives  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb.^  The 
Syrian  alluded  to  was  Philopappus,  grandson  of  Antiochus  IV.,  last  king 
of  Commagene.  Epiphanes,  one  of  the  sons  of  Antiochus,  appears  to 
have  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  became  the  father  of  Philopappus.  The 
monument  is  still  extant,  though  very  much  dilapidated ;  but  though 
remarkable,  from  its  elevated  position,  it  has  from  its  subject  but  little 
interest  for  the  student  of  Athenian  antiquities.  When  perfect  it  con- 
sisted of  a  curved,  or  slightly  concave  front,  or  wall,  between  32  and  33 
feet  in  height,  and  about  30  in  breadth,  along  the  chord  of  the  curve, 
forming  the  facade  of  a  quadrangular  mausoleum,  of  which  traces  may 
still  be  discerned  behind  it.  It  had  what  may  be  called  two  stories, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  cornice ;  the  lower  one  or  basement  being 
about  10  feet  high ;  while  the  upper  one  occupied  the  remaining  height 
of  the  building.  Each  of  these  stories  was  divided  perpendicularly 
into  three  compartments,  separated  in  the  upper  one  by  pilasters  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  the  middle  compartment  being  considerably  broader 
than  the  side  ones.  In  each  of  these  compartments  was  a  niche  for  a 
statue ;  the  middle  and  larger  one  having  a  semicircular  top,  while  the 
other  two  were  square.  In  the  central  niche  was  a  seated  statue,  below 
which  a  Greek  inscription  showed  that  it  represented  Philopappus,  son 
of  Epiphanes,  of  the  Attic  demus  Besa.  In  the  square  niche  on  his 
right  was  another  seated  statue,  purporting,  from  the  inscription,  to  be 
that  of  King  Antiochus,  son  of  King  Antiochus.  These  statues  are  still 
in  situ,  but  much  mutilated  and  headless.  All  the  western  side  of  the 
building,  with  its  niche  and  statue,  is  completely  demolished,  and  was 
so  when  Wheler  was  at  Athens ;  but  in  the  time  of  Ciriaco  d'  Ancona, 
who  visited  Athens  about  two  centuries  earlier,  it  still  existed. 
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On  the  basement,  under  the  central  statue,  is  sculptured  in  high 
relief  the  quadriga  of  a  triumphal  general,  bearing  much  resemblance 
to  that  in  the  interior  of  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome.  Behind  the  car, 
beneath  the  pilaster  on  the  left  of  the  central  statue,  stands  a  single 
figure  having  the  appearance  of  a  barbarian  prisoner.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  other  figures  to  the  west  of  this,  which  have  vanished  with  this 
part  of  the  building  itself.  They  probably  represented,  as  M.  Breton 
conjectures,  other  prisoners  following  the  car  of  the  victor.  On  the 
other  or  eastern  side,  as  appears  from  Stuart's  engraving,  which  repre- 
sents the  monument  in  a  considerably  more  perfect  state  than  at  present, 
is  a  person  leading  the  horses,  while  another,  under  the  east  pilaster, 
precedes  the  car  on  foot,  and  forms  a  pendant  to  the  prisoner  under  the 
western  pilaster.  In  the  eastern  compartment  of  the  basement,  under 
the  statue  of  Antiochus,  are  five  more  figures  which  face  the  sj^ectator, 
and  seem  intended  for  persons  viewing  the  triumph.  It  should  be 
added  that  at  the  top  of  the  still  extant  pilaster  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  statue  of  Philopappus  of  Besa  is  the .  following  Latin  inscription : 
C(aius)  Julius  C(aii)  F(ilius)  Fab  .  Antiochus  .  Philopappus  .  Cos. 
Frater  .  Arvalis  .  Electus  .  Inter  .  Pr^torios  .  ab  .  Imp  .  C.esare  .  Nerva  . 
Trajano  .  Optumo  .  Germanico  .  Dacico.  And  on  the  left  one,  in  the  time 
of  Ciriaco,^  the  following  one  in  Greek :  Bao-tXei)?  ^Kvtlo-^o^  ^l^i\67ra7nro<i, 
BacTiXeo)?  'ETTi^ai^of?,  tov  ^Avtlo')(OV. 

We  take  from  Leake's  work  on  the  '  Topography  of  Athens '  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  monument  (App.  viii.):  "We  learn  from 
Josephus  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  Yespasian  (a.d.  72)  Samosata,  the 
capital  of  Commagene,  was  taken  by  Paetus,  whom  Vespasian  had  left 
in  the  government  of  Syria.  Antiochus,  the  King  of  Commagene, 
retired  to  Cilicia  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  his  two  sons,  Epiphanes 
and  Callinicus,  held  out  for  a  short  time  in  arms,  and  even  engaged 
successfully  in  action  with  the  Romans,  but  at  length,  having  been 
deserted  by  their  soldiers,  they  crossed  the  Euphrates  into  the  territory 
of  Vologeses,  King  of  Parthia.  Vespasian  showed  no  resentment  against 
them,  but  permitted  both  the  father  and  sons  to  proceed  to  Rome, 


'  ;«|).  Leake,  vul.  i.  \\  4JJ4. 
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where  he  treated  them  with  distinction.  We  may  infer  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Philopappus  of  Besa  and  King  Antiochus  Philopappus  were 
sons  of  Epiphanes,  and  had  assumed  the  name  of  Philopappus  from 
respect  to  the  grandfather,  the  last  de  facto  king  of  their  family.  The 
name  was  similar  to  many  adjuncts  of  those  days,  such  as  Philometor 
and  Philoromaeus.  While  one  of  the  brothers  affected  the  republican 
simplicity  of  an  Attic  citizen,  the  other  still  adhered  to  the  empty  title 
of  king,  which  of  course  he  bestowed  also  on  his  father  Epiphanes.  As 
to  the  Latin  inscription,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Stuart  that  it 
was  intended  for  a  son  of  Callinicus ;  he  could  not  have  been  a  brother 
of  the  titular  King  Antiochus  Philopappus,  their  two  Greek  names 
having  been  the  same ;  but  for  that  very  reason  he  was  likely  to  have 
been  a  first  cousin.  The  Caii  Filius  show  that  his  father  was  a  citizen 
of  Rome  as  well  as  himself,  and  it  appears  that  they  were  enrolled  in  the 
Fabian  tribe  and  Julian  family." 

From  the  Latin  inscription  we  learn  nearly  the  date  of  the  monu- 
ment. Trajan  is  styled  Dacicus,  but  not  Parthicus,  which  title,  if  the 
Senate  had  then  bestowed  it  upon  him,  would  not  have  been  omitted, 
especially  as  there  was  sufficient  space  for  it  on  the  pilaster.  The 
monument,  therefore,  was  erected  between  the  years  101  and  108  of  the 
Christian  era.^  As  Epiphanes  is  stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been  young 
in  the  year  72,  his  son  Philopappus  must  have  died  at  a  middle  age ; 
and  the  monument  was  probably  erected  by  his  surviving  brother  and 
cousin,  who  may  have  intended  to  explain  this  fact  by  their  own  statues 
having  been  erect  while  the  two  others  were  seated.  The  treatise  of 
Plutarch  on  '  How  to  distinguish  a  Flatterer  from  a  Friend '  is  addressed 
to  Antiochus  Philopappus,  and  in  another  place  he  mentions  a  Bao-tXeu? 
(t>t\o7ra7r7ro?  as  having  executed  with  great  munificence  the  office  of 
agonothetes,  and  that  of  choregus  for  all  the  tribes  on  some  particular 
occasion  (Quaest.  Symp.  i.  10).     The  title  and  the  two  names  are  suited 

'  If  we  refer  the  titles  Dacicus  and  Par-  though  seldom  found  on  monuments  till 

thicus  to  the  two  triumphs  of  Trajan,  the  near  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  Philopappus 

years  will  be  105  and  115,  instead  of  101  would  probably  be  early  in  doing  honour 

and  108.     The  title  of  C)ptunms  was  Ix;-  to  his  patron, 
stowed  upon  Trajan  as  early  as  the  year  Ul», 
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to  the  person  whose  statue  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  Philopappus  of 
Besa.  But  it  is  possible  that  Plutarch  may  have  referred  to  two  persons, 
and  that  one  of  them  may  have  been  Philopappus  of  Besa,  who,  residing 
among  the  Athenians,  may  have  been  known  as  King  Philopappus, 
although  an  Attic  citizen ;  for  it  was  probably  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  he  filled  the  offices  mentioned  by  Plutarch.  The  magnificence  of 
the  monument,  and  its  position  within  the  city  in  one  of  the  most 
honourable  and  conspicuous  situations,  show  it  to  have  been  that  of 
some  person  who  had  obtained  the  special  favour  of  the  Athenians. 

With  regard  to  the  Latin  inscription,  we  feel  rather  inclined  to 
agree  with  M.  Breton,^  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  mausoleum.  It  must  surely  have  been  erected 
in  honour  of  the  person  represented  by  the  central  and  most  con- 
spicuous statue,  viz.  Philopappus  of  Besa,  and  not  of  a  person  who  had 
no  statue,  but  only  an  inscription,  and  that  relegated  to  the  top  of  the 
pilaster.  For  we  also  agree  with  M.  Breton,  that  there  could  have  been 
no  statues  on  the  top  of  these  pilasters,  as  Stuart  supposed,  there  being 
no  place  to  hold  them ;  and  even  if  there  had  been,  statues  in  such  a 
position  must  have  been  subordinate  in  dignity  to  the  middle  one. 
M.  Breton  is  of  opinion  that  the  bas-r'elief  relates  not  to  any  triumph 
of  Trajan,  but  that  of  Titus  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
Antiochus  IV.  assisted.  Hence  he  thinks  that  the  building  might  have 
been  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  perhaps  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian  or  Nerva ;  and  that  the  Latin  inscription  was  added  after- 
wards, on  the  burial  there  of  another  member  of  the  family. 

The  next  hill  to  the  Musaeum  on  the  north-west,  commonly  called 
the  Pnyx  Hill,  contains  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins 
in  Athens ;  yet,  as  Pausanias  has  left  it  unnoticed,  its  destination 
appears  to  be  still  capable  of  question.  The  greater  part  of  this  ruin, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  formed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the 
remainder  was  completed  by  a  huge  wall  of  Cyclopean  character.  The 
whole  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  terrace.  The  former,  near  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  about  60  metres,  or  65  yds.  1  ft.  6  in.  in  length, 

'  Athencs,  p.  331  sq. 
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and  40  metres,  or  43  yds.  2  ft.  3  in.  in  breadth,  at  its  broadest  part.     It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  a  sort  of  cliff  or  wall,  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  high  at  its  highest  point.     A  few  steps  in  this  wall 
lead  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  has  a  rapid  descent  towards  the 
south.     The  floor  of  this  terrace  is  levelled  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
smoothed  with  the  chisel.     In  the  wall  or  cliff  is  an  arched  niche,  and 
in  the  floor  before  it  three  round  holes  of  no  great   size   at   equal 
distances  from  one  another,  in  which  apparently  poles  may  have  been 
inserted,  to  form  a  temporary  partition.     There  are  also  vestiges  of  the 
foundations  of  small  quadrangular  buildings  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
area.     On  the  opposite  side  stands,  quite  detached,  a  cubic  mass  resem- 
bling a  large  altar,  the  top  of  which  has  evidently  been  mutilated  with 
violence.     It  is  not  built  of  masonry,  but  is  part  of  i\ie  rock,  left  stand- 
ing when  the  floor  of  the  terrace  was  hewn  out.    It  is  partly  surrounded 
by  a  low  step,  and  a  gutter  runs  round  it,  having  at  its  north-west 
angle  a  round  hole.     This   seems   intended  to  receive   the   blood  of 
victos,  and  marks  the  object  as  an  altar.     That  it  could  have  been  a 
bema,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  some  other  writers  have  imagined,  appears 
to   us   quite  untenable,  and,  besides  its  resemblance  to  an  altar,  for 
these  reasons :  first,  it  is  not  ^o  situated  that  an  orator  could  have 
addressed  from  it  an  audience  in  the  lower  terrace  ;  secondly,  the  upper 
terrace  is  not  large  enough  to  have  contained  an  assembly  of  the  people ; 
thirdly,  there  are  no  steps  by  which  to  ascend  this  object. 

Such  is  the  upper  terrace  ;  the  lower  one  is  considerably  larger.  It 
is  separated  from  the  upper  one  by  a  wall  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  like 
that  just  described,  but  longer  and  higher;  being  in  length  about  115 
metres,  or  nearly  126  yards,  and  in  height  where  highest,  namely,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  bema,  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  above  the  present 
level.  This  wall  is  not  perfectly  straight,  but  inclines  slightly  inwards 
towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  there  a  very  obtuse  angle.  Here  there 
is  a  large  projecting  cubic  object  cut  out  of  the  rock,  like  the  altar 
before  mentioned,  from  which  however  it  differs  materially.  It  is  much 
larger,  being  11  ft.  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  5ft.  in  height;  and 
instead  of  standing  isolated,  it  projects  from  the  cliff  or  wall.     It  is 
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mutilated  on  the  top,  like  the  altar.  The  above  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  cube  alone ;  but  it  stands  upon  a  base,  also  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  dimensions.  This  base,  or  platform,  consists  of 
three  steps,  together  nearly  5  ft.  in  height.  The  lowest  of  them  is 
more  than  30  ft.  in  length,  and  20  ft.  in  breadth.  The  third  step  leads 
to  a  broad  landing  place,  or  platform,  from  which  rise  steps  on  each 
side  of  the  cubic  block,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  it;  and  these, 
which  would  be  useless  for  an  altar,  indubitably  mark  it  for  the  bema, 
or  the  XiOo^i  iv  ry  irvKvi^  the  command  of  which  gave  the  favourite 
orator  as  much  power  as  the  prime  minister  of  England.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  terraces  and  bema  will  be  better  understood  by 
referring  to  the  plan  in  the  Appendix. 

The  wall  of  the  lower  terrace  just  described  formed  the  chord  of  a 
vast  semicircular  space,  stretching  before  it  northwards,  the  enclosure 
of  its  arc  being  a  huge  Cyclopean  sort  of  wall  of  masonry.  The  radius 
of  the  semicircle  measures  about  70  metres  (between  76  and  77  yards) 
from  the  bema  just  described  to  the  centre  of  this  wall.  At  the  part 
opposite  the  bema,  the  Cyclopean  wall  is  still  well  preserved  for  a 
length  of  about  20  ft.,  and  a  height  of  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  In  the 
middle  of  it,  at  the  lower  part,  is  a  large  square  hole,  apparently  an 
emissary  for  drainage.  The  wall  consists  of  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
pretty  accurately  squared  and  fitted  together,  and  lying  at  one  part  in 
two  courses,  at  another  in  three.  The  semicircular  line  it  described 
may  still  be  traced,  especially  on  the  western  side,  till  it  joined  each 
end  of  the  cliff  wall.  That  it  was  originally  much  loftier  is  allowed  on 
all  hands,  the  upper  courses  having  been  removed,  probably  for  building 
purposes ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  perfect  it  equalled 
in  height  the  cliff  wall.  Gottling  allows  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  has  fallen.^  And  Pittakys  holds  that  anciently  it  rose  not  merely 
to  the  level  of  the  cliff  wall,  but  8  ft.  above  it,  as  one  of  the  huge  stones 
still  remains  on  the  cliff  where  the  wall  joined  it  on  the  west.^  Wheler, 


'    OOTtP    KpaTfl    VVV    TOV 


V  \l6ov  TOV   V  rfj 
TtvKvi — Aristoph.  Pax,  680. 

'^  L'anc.  Athenes,  p.  457. 


^  Das  Pelasgikon  in  Athen  (Gesanim. 
Abhandl.  p.  80). 
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in  a  cut  of  the  Pnyx/  which,  however,  he  misnames  the  Odeium,  repre- 
sents the  circular  wall  as  complete,  but  unfortunately  does  not  say 
whether  it  then  existed  in  that  state,  or  whether  the  sketch  is  a  fanciful 
restoration.  At  all  events,  enough  of  it  must  have  then  remained  to 
indicate  its  line  with  certainty.  The  whole  place,  therefore,  must  have 
had,  and  indeed  still  preserves,  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  theatre ; 
so  that  Wheler  suspected  it  might  have  been  the  Odeium  of  Pericles, 
while  Stuart  took  it  for  that  of  Kegilla.^  Of  the  number  of  spectators 
that  such  an  area  could  accommodate,  different  writers  have  given 
surprisingly  various  estimates.  Leake  says  that  the  area  of  the  platform 
was  capable  of  containing  between  7000  and  8000  persons,  allowing  a 
square  yard  to  each.^  Dr.  Wordsworth  says  that  the  area  of  the  Pnyx 
covers  more  than  12,000  square  yards,*  in  which  estimate  he  probably 
included  both  terraces ;  but  even  then  it  seems  a  good  deal  too  high. 
Curtius  makes  the  contents  only  2586  square  metres,^  which  is  not  a 
very  great  deal  less  than  the  same  number  of  square  yards  (about  2828) ; 
but  this  measure  is  absurdly  below  the  mark,  and  one  can  hardly  help 
suspecting  that  it  was  adopted  to  favour  the  author's  theory  that  this 
structure  could  not  have  been  the  Pnyx,  because  these  dimensions  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  hold  the  citizens  assembled  in  ecclesia.  The  true 
area  seems  to  be  6230  square  yards,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  an 
eminent  architect  for  saying  that  such  an  area  would  accommodate 
about  11,000  persons  seated.  A  square  yard,  therefore  (Leake's  allow- 
ance), is  a  great  deal  too  liberal  for  one  person.  We  do  not  find  in 
ancient  authors®  notices  of  more  than  from  5000  or  6000  persons  having 


^  Journey,  &c.  p.  382. 

^  Athens,  vol.  iii.  ch.  8. 

'  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  518. 

"*  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  58. 

^^  Attische  Studien,  No.  i,  p.  32. 

"  l'hucydides(viii.72)  says  that,  through 
absence  in  war,  &c.,  so  many  as  5000  had 
never  met ;  yet  a  public  debtor  could  not 
be  discharged,  nor  a  stranger  admitted  to 
Athenian  citizenship,  by  fewer  votes  than 
6000  (Demnsth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  715,  Reiske; 


c.  Ne*r.  p.  1375).  But  the  occasions  on 
which  either  of  these  things  was  done 
were  probably  rare ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  might  have  been  some  alteration 
respecting  the  numbers  after  the  time  of 
Eucleides  ( Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  42,  Reiske). 
If  6000  actually  voted  on  any  such  occasion 
we  may  suppose  that  there  must  have  been 
more  than  that  number  actually  present ; 
but  probably  not  a  great  many  more ;  as 
such  motions  would  not  be  brought  fnr- 
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been  assembled  in  ecclesia  at  one  time ;  and  therefore,  on  the  score  of 
its  capacity,  all  objections  vanish  as  to  this  place  having  been  the 
Pnyx.  Dr.  Chandler  first  identified  it  as  such,  and  everything  con- 
spires to  show  that  his  view  was  correct.  For,  first,  it  answers  to  the 
description  of  Pollux,  who  says  that  it  was  a  ]place  (not  a  building)  near 
the  Acropolis  arranged  in  the  simple,  ancient  fashion,  and  not  with  the 
elaborateness  of  a  theatre.^  From  the  last  words  it  is  plain  that  it 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  rude  theatre,  as  we  have  shown  above,  and  the 
allusion .  to  its  ancient  simplicity  evidently  means  the  construction  of 
it  out  of  the  living  rock. 

Secondly,  the  Pnyx,  like  the  place  in  question,  was  on  a  hill,  as  is 
directly  testified  by  the  scholiast  on  ^schines.^  Hence  the  people 
were  said  to  "  go  up  to  it;"^  when  they  were  assembled  in  it  to  "  sit 
up  above;"*  and  when  leaving  it,  to  "descend."^  And  hence  in  the 
*  Knights '  of  Aristophanes,  Cleon  is  represented  as  looking  out  from  it 
after  the  tributes  like  a  fisherman  on  a  height  after  the  tunnies : 

Kano  Ttov  TTfTptav  avuiBtv  tovs  cfiopnvs  dvvvQiTKniroiv. — v.  313. 
" and  from  the  rocks  above 


Spying  for  tributes,  just  as  tl  ey  were  tuiiuics." 

Where  we  see  that  the  'rocks,'  or  in  the  singular,  'the  rock,'*"'  was  a 
name  for  it,  no  doubt  from  the  nature  of  the  place,  as  having  been  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.     So  Euripides  calls  the  Acropolis  the  Cecropian  rock 


wards  except  there  was  a  tolerable  certaiut}'' 
of  their  being  carried. 

^  evfKKXrjaia^ou  Sc  TraXat  fiev  ev  t;i  TTVicvt  • 

TTVV^  8i  TJV  ^(UploV   TTpOS  Tjj    UKpOTToXfl,  KOTf- 

(TKfvaapi€vov  Kara  ttjv  irakaiav  tiTrXoTijTa,  ovk 
(Is  Bfcirpov  TToXvTTpaypotTvvTjv. — viii.  132. 

^  ^u  §€  Trdyos  v'^rjXus,  X6(f)os  KoXovpevos 
TTvv^.—JEsch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  24,  Dind. 
(Oxon.  1852),  See  the  authorities  col- 
lected by  Ross,  Die  Pnyx  u.  das  Pelasgikon, 
p.  1. 

^  fli  Tiis  (KK\r](rias  iiva^aivovaiv. — •Diiu. 


c.  Aristog.  p.  772,  cf.  775,  Eeiske. 

*  iras  6  8^pos  uva>  koBtito. — Id.  de  Cor. 
p.  285,  cf.  Plut.  Nic.  7. 

*  Kara^ds. — Dem.  c.  Aristog.  p.  782. 

*"'  'I'bus  in  the  same  play  :  orav  S'  fVl  rav- 
TTjal  KadrjTai  ttjs  ntTpas  (v.  754)  ;  and,  tiri 
raiai  nfrpais  ov  (^povTi^a  aKXrjpcos  ae 
Ka6r}p€uov  ovTa>s  (v.  783).  Where  some 
commentators  have  thought  that  the  allu- 
sion is  to  stone  benches ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  the  case  with  the  example  in 
the  singular  (t^?  TrtVpaj ). 
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(KeKpoTTLa  irerpa. — Ion,  936).  And  the  Pnyx  was  notoriously  a  stony 
place.^  There  were  no  doubt  stone  seats  hewn  out  of  the  terrace  wall, 
for  they  may  still  be  traced  on  each  side  of  the  bema  ;  but  in  the  pit,  or 
amphitheatre,  before  the  bema,  the  benches  were  more  probably  of  wood. 
At  all  events  they  are  so  called  in  the  following  passage  of  the  '  Achar- 
nenses  :' 

eira  5'  cjoTiovvrai  irds  boKfls 
eKdovres  a\\T]\oiai  rrepl  rrpoiTOV  ^v\ov. — v.  24. 

"  And  then  just  fancy  how  they  shove  about, 
Each  man  contending  for  a  foremost  seat." 

though  it  must  be  allowed  that  ^u\ov  is  sometimes  used  of  any  bench. 

Thirdly,  it  was  in  a  deserted  place,  surrounded  with  Xukkol,  or 
underground  cellars,  and  the  ruined  foundations  of  buildings  (oLKOTreha),' 
which  description  remains  true  to  the  present  day.  Hence  it  was 
occupied  by  the  persons  who  retired,  or  absconded,  under  the  rule  of 


the  Thirty 


(u  rot?  cfivyais  ^kto.  ravSpos  uKija  fv  nvKvi.^ 
*' During  the  flight  we  dwelt, 


I  and  my  husband,  i'  the  Pnyx." 


And,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  contents  of  iEschines'  speech  against 
Timarchus  just  alluded  to,  it  seems  also,  from  its  solitariness,  to  have 
been  used  for  purposes  of  low  and  cheap  debauchery. 

Fourthly,  we  know  that  the  Pnyx  was  in  the  quarter  called  Melite,* 
which,  as  we  have  shown  when  speaking  of  the  regions  of  the  city, 
may  have  comprehended  the  Pnyx  Hill,  but  could  hardly  have  included 
the  Museium  also,  where  some  would  place  the  ecclesia.  To  the  proof 
of  site  may  be  added  some  inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Gottling  af&rms^  that  he  saw  and  pointed  out  to  Preller  and  Pittakys, 
on  a  rock  on  the  side  of  the  Pnyx  Hill,  between  the  Cyclopean  wall 
and  the  road  leading  under  the  Nymphs'  Hill,  and  about  forty-five  paces 
from  the  latter,  the  inscription  rY?NI,  which,  from  the  use  of  the 


'  TTvi)^  fie  7rerpo)S»;s  eVri  tottos. — Schol. 
ad  .Esch.  1.  c. 

-  Msch.  c.  Timarch.  \\  106,  Reiskc. 


'  Aristoph.  Eccl.  243  et  ibi  schol. 

*  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  A  v.  098. 

•'  Das  Pelasgikon  u.  die  Pnyx,  p.  20. 
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koppa,  for  kappa,  must  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  at  Athens.  That 
letter  is  found  on  old  coins  of  Croton  and  Syracuse,  but  some  have 
questioned  whether  it  was  ever  used  at  Athens.^  Such  boundary  in- 
scriptions are  not  unfrequently  found  on  the  Athenian  hills.  The  site 
of  this  one  very  satisfactorily  defines  the  place  of  the  Pnyx.  Cur  tins 
indeed  asserts  ^  that  only  the  first  two  letters  are  certain  ;  but  even  if 
this  be  so,  considering  the  place  where  the  inscription  was  found,  it  is 
a  good  deal.  Another  inscription  in  ancient  characters,  6po<;  Hvkvo^;,  on 
a  piece  of  marble,  was  found  in  the  hole  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  rock-altar  on  the  upper  terrace ; 
but  its  original  position  was  ten  metres  south  of  this  altar,  where 
another  hole  contained  a  little  tufa  pedestal,  part  of  which  still  adhered 
to  the  inscribed  marble.^  The  latter  is  now  preserved  in  the  Acropolis. 
But  here  also  Curtius  contests  the  spot  at  which  it  was  discovered.* 
Another  inscription  found,  according  to  M.  Pittakys,  on  a  block  of 
marble  in  a  hole  on  the  horizontal  rock  of  the  Pnyx,  had  the  words 
AaKKiaBcbv  rpLTTvo^;.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  people  were 
divided  into  trittyes,  and  this  boundary-stone  seems  to  have  marked 
out  the  place  in  the  assembly  of  the  trittys  of  the  Lacciadae.^ 

Fifthly,  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Pnyx  may  also  be  established 
from  descriptions  of  the  objects  which  might  be  seen  from  it.  That  it 
had  a  view  into  the  agora  may  be  inferred  from  the  '  Acharnenses '  of 
Aristophanes  (v.  20-40),  where  Dicseopolis  sees  the  people  in  it ;  and 
this  would  have  been  possible  from  no  other  height  than  the  Pnyx 
Hill,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  Areiopagus  Hill,  and  the  valley  which 
lies  between  it  and  the  Nymphs'  Hill.^  The  Propylaea  could  be  seen 
from  it,  as  we  learn  from  several  allusions  in  the  orators,  where  they 
bid  the  people  look  at  them ;  ^  and  this  will  not  so  well  suit  any  other 
locality  that  can  be  named  for  the  Pnyx.     Harpocration  observes,  that 


^  Ross,  Pnyx  u.  Pelasgikon,  p.  28. 
^  Att.  Studien,  i.  56,  note. 
3  Rangabe,   Ant.    Hell.    t.    ii.    p.   r,75) ; 
Philologus,  ix.  642. 
■•  llnd.  p.  55. 
'"  Panp^abe,  ibid.  p.  586. 


"  See  Ross,  Das  Thcseion,  p.  60. 
avKTrajifvui  ol  prjTopis  diTo(i\fTr(iv  (Is 

TO.      TTpOTTvXaia      T^S      aKpOTToXtiOS      €KtX(VOV 

r]p.ai. — iEsch.  dc  f.  Leg.  p.  253,  Reiske; 
Dcmosth.  ('.  Androt.  p.  617,  nprnrvXaia 
ravra. 
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such  allusions  may  be  made  because  the  Propylaea  were  visible  from  the 
Pnyx,  which  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  though  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  the  passages  (TrpoirvXaLa  rama)  may  be 
also  used  concerning  well-known  things,  though  not  actually  present/ 
Nor  will  this  last  explanation  suit  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from 
^schines,  where  the  word  a-Tro/SXeTreiv  proves  actual  view.  Another 
proof  of  the  locality  may  be  found  in  Lucian's  '  Bis  Accusatus '  (c.  9), 
where  Mercury  bids  Justice  sit  down  on  the  Areiopagus  and  look  at 
the  Pnyx  which  lies  over  against  it.  M.  Eangabe,  a  resident  of  Athens, 
declares  that  he  has  searched  all  round  the  Acropolis  to  discover 
whether  there  is  any  other  place  capable  of  holding  a  numerous 
assembly,  from  which  can  be  seen  the  Areiopagus,  the  Propylaea,  and 
the  sea  (Plut.  Them.  19) — to  which  he  might  have  added  a  view  into 
the  agora — and  he  positively  declares  that  there  is  none  ;  ^  an  affirma- 
tion which  we  can  confirm  from  local  observation.  The  only  place 
that  might  afford  the  smallest  chance  is  the  Musaeum  Hill ;  but  this 
M.  Kangabe  particularly  examined,  and  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  it :  "  I  have  traversed,  step  by  step,  all  the  western  side  of  the  hill. 
Before  arriving  at  the  double  tomb  of  Zosimus,  on  the  north,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  space  at  all  level,  and  the  sea  is  completely  masked.^ 
Above  the  tomb  there  are  some  points  from  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
same  time  the  Areiopagus,  the  Propylaea,  and  the  sea ;  but  at  these  the 
orator  would  have  his  audience  either  a  great  deal  above  his  head  or 
below  his  feet,  and  the  ground  is  so  broken  that  it  could  not  accom- 
modate more  than  a  few  hundred  persons.  On  the  other  side,  and  to 
the  south  of  the  tomb,  neither  the  Propylaea  nor  the  Areiopagus  are 
visible." 

So  striking  is  the  identity  of  the  place  we  have  described  with  all 
that  we  know  about  the  Pnyx,  that  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  enter  into  even  this  brief  discussion  of  its  site  had  not 

•  Harpocr.  (in  npon.  ravTo)  dvvaTai  fitv  ^  The  view  of  the  sea  is,  we  think,  un- 
beiKTiKcos  XtyfaBai  are  6pa>n(vu>v  tcop  trpo-  necessarily  imported  into  the  argument, 
TTvKaiinv  dno  ttjs  ttvkvos,  k.t.X.  from  the  fanciful  reason  given  by  Plutarch 

*  Antiquites  Helleniques,  t.  ii.  p.  oSO  (Them.  19)  for  altering  the  direction  of  the 
tn[.  bema.    See  Api)endix  iii. 
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a  section  of  German  scholars  recently  attempted  to  controvert  it.  The 
idea  that  the  bema,  which  we  have  described,  was  an  altar  of  Zeus, 
seems  to  have  first  occurred  to  Ulrichs  about  the  year  1842,  but  he 
never  developed  it  to  any  extent,  and  he  died  in  the  following  year. 
Welcker,  however,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  it,  brought  it  for- 
ward about  ten  years  afterwards  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences.^  It  will  be  seen  from  the  title-page  that  he  also  identified 
the  place  with  the  Pelasgicum,  that  is,  the  Pelasgic  fortification  (to 
UeXaayiKov  7€L)(os;),  which  he  took  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  thing 
from  the  Pelasgicum  at  the  Acropolis ;  but  as  this  extravagant  view 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  adopted  even  by  any  of  his  country- 
men, except  Gottling,  we  may  be  excused  from  discussing  it.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  Gottling's  theory,^  which  differs,  however,  considerably 
from  Welcker 's,  inasmuch  as,  though  he  thought  that  the  place  in 
question  was  the  Pelasgic  fortification  in  which  the  Peisistratidae  were 
besieged,  yet  he  allows  that  it  was  subsequently  converted  into  the 
Pnyx.  But  this  theory  does  not  appear  to  have  found  much  favour 
even  in  Germany.  Thus,  according  to  Welcker's  view,  the  place  was 
at  once  the  Pelasgic  fortification,  and  a  temenos  of  Zeus ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Gottling,  the  fortress  first  and  the  Pnyx  afterwards.  The 
substance  of  Welcker's  paper  is:  that  the  building  with  the  bema, 
taken  since  Chandler's  time  for  the  Pnyx,  was  a  temenos  and  rock- 
altar  of  Zeus  Hypsistos,  also  called  Pelasgicum ;  that  the  site  of  the 
Pnyx  cannot  be  determined  from  ancient  testimony,  and  that  its  con- 
struction was  incompatible  with  the  present  remains.  It  must  be 
sought  in  some  other  part  of  the  town,  and  probably  at  the  Museium. 
The  vie\"  of  the-  bema  having  been  an  altar  of  Zeus  is  derived  from 
some  votive  tablets  found  near  it,  which  are  evidently  of  a  late  Koman 
period;^  and  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Pelasgi  is 


'  Der  Felsaltar  des  hochsten  Zeus  und 
das  Pelasgikon  zu  Athen,  bisher  genannt 
die  Pnyx.  Eine  in  der  kgl.  Akademie 
der  Wissenschafieu  zu  Ik'rlin  gelesene 
Abhandlung  von  F.  G.  Welcker.  Berlin, 
1852  (75  pp.  in  4to). 


'^  See  his  '  Pelaisgikon  in  Athen,'  in 
llhein.  Mus.  1846,  iv.  321 ;  and  his  pam- 
phlet, *  Das  Pelasgikon  und  die  Pnyx,' 
Jena,  1853. 

^  Some  of  these  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  have  been  described  in  the 
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inferred  from  the  sort  of  Cyclopean  wall  before  alluded  to,  which,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  not  Pelasgic,  but  of  a  much  later  date.  The  stones 
are  in  general  not  polygonal,  but  carefully  squared  and  fixed.  If,  as  we 
contend,  it  belongs  to  the  Pnyx,  it  could  hardly  have  been  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
ecclesia.^  Curtius  himself  admits  that  it  has  not  so  very  antique  a 
character.  Thus  he  says  in  his  '  Attische  Studien '  (No.  i.  p.  43  sq.) : 
"  The  wall  itself  is  not  of  such  a  kind  that  it  need  be  ascribed  to  the 
oldest  period  of  Attic  constructions.  For,  notwithstanding  the  huge- 
ness of  the  stones,  it  bears  evident  marks  of  a  certain  elegance,  as 
shown  by  the  parallel  lines  which  the  ancient  masons  have  drawn  round 
the  edges  of  the  separate  pieces.  Sir  Wm.  Gell  has  very  clearly 
shown  this  refinement  in  his  specimens  of  town  walls  of  ancient 
Greece." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pnyx,  from  the  time  of  its  esta- 
blishment, was  dedicated  to  Zeus  Agorseus,  just  as  the  senate  house  was 
to  Zeus  Boulseus,  and  that  the  ecclesia  was  opened  with  sacrifice  to 
that  deity.  Cleon,  in  the  '  Knights '  of  Aristophanes,  by  way  of 
imprecation  on  himself  if  he  should  be  outdone  in  impudence,  wishes 
that  he  may  never  again  be  present,  in  that  case,  at  the  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Agoraeus,  where,  as  became  a  demagogue,  and  one  of  the  "  masters 
of  the  stone,"  he  swears  by  the  presiding  deity  of  the  popular  assembly.^ 
The  scholiast  on  that  passage  remarks  that  there  was  an  image  of  Zeus 
Agoraeus  both  in  the  agora  and  in  the  ecclesia.^  This  sacrifice  is  also 
alluded  to  by  the  orators,  and  iEschines  quotes  the  law  by  which  it  was 
ordained  that  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  speak  before  the  lustration 
(to  KaddpaLov)  had  been  carried  round  and  the  herald  had  pronounced 
the  customary  prayers.*     The  lustration  consisted  of  the  blood  of  suck- 


little  work  on  the  Elgin  marbles,  published      he  strangles  his  own  argument. 


in  the   'Library  of  Entertaining   Know- 
ledge,' vol.  ii.  p.  103  sqq. 

^  Ross  (Die  Pnyx,  &c.  p.  6)  assigns  it 
to  a  period  long  before  Solon;  whereby, 
as  GottUng  observes  (Pelasgikon,  &c.  p.  7) 


^  fj  fii)  iroT    dyopaiov  Aios  cnfKay^voicn 

napayevoifirjv. — v,  410. 
^  'Ayopalos  Ztvs  idpvrai  eu  Tjj  dyopa  Koi 
(V  Trj  fKKXrjaiq. 

"*  fTTfidau  TO  Kuddpaiov   ir(pi(ue\6r},    koI 
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ing  pigs,  which  were  called  peristia  {irepLcma)  ;  and  the  priest  who  per- 
formed the  sacrifice  (TrepLcrTiapxos;)  sprinkled  the  blood  over  the  seats. ' 
A  passage  in  the  '  Thesmophoriazusse '  (v.  295  sqq.)  is  doubtless, 
mutatis  mutandis,  a  close  parody  of  the  preliminary  ceremonies  in  the 

ecclesia. 

The  fashion  of  the  place  of  which  we  are  speaking  answers  admi- 
rably for  all  the  requirements  of  the  ecclesia.  The  altar  which  we  have 
described  on  the  upper  terrace  was  doubtless  that  at  which  the  purify- 
ing sacrifice  was  performed.  It  would  have  been  in  the  sight  of  the 
people  assembled  in  the  lower  terrace,  whilst  round  about  it  on  this 
higher  platform  we  may  suppose  that  the  chief  magistrates  were 
grouped.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  higher  terrace  a  broad  flight 
of  steps  leads  down  to  the  lower  one,  by  which  the  peristiarchus  may 
have  descended  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  the  seats  with  the  lustral 
blood.  By  the  same  steps,  likewise,  the  people  may  have  ascended  to 
give  their  votes  by  ballot,  when  the  question  was  not  one  to  be  decided 
by  a  show  of  hands.  The  voting  pebbles  were  not  distributed  to 
the  people  as  they  sat  in  their  places,  but  were  given  to  them  by 
the  Prytanes  as  they  advanced  to  vote  {Trpoatovn  tm  Btj/jlo)),  no  doubt 
at  the  top  of  these  stairs.^  The  Prytanes  had  previously  arranged  the 
ballot  boxes,  which  were  probably  placed  in  some  of  those  buildings  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  higher  terrace,  to  whose  foundations,  as  being 
still  visible,  we  have  already  adverted.  Thus,  having  entered  the 
upper  terrace  on  the  western  side,  they  would  have  left  it  on  thie 
eastern ;  where  there  are  still  numerous  traces  in  the  rock  of  steps 
leading  down  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  that  road  which  we  have  before 
mentioned  as  leading  from  the  agora  to  the  Pnyx,  between  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Areiopagus.^ 


6  Krjpv^  Tas  naTplovs  (vx^s  ev^r^rai  .  .  . 
pfTCL  ravra  eirfpara  6  Krjpv^,  tIs  dyopeveiv 
^ovXfTai,  K  T.X.— ^^sch.  c.  Tiniarch.  p.  48  ; 
cf.  Demosth.  De  fals.  Leg.  p.  363;  c. 
Timocr.  p.  706. 

*  fSuid.    voc.    Trepia-TLapxos;    scliol.    ad 
Aristoph.  Ach.  44 ;  Poll.  viii.  s.  104. 


^  Tovs  §€  TrpvTavfis  KfXevei  riOevai  tovs 
KabiaKovs  6  v6p.os,  koi  tjJv  ^^(f>ov  8ib6vai 
npoaiovTi  TO)  b^pco,  k  r.X  —  Demosth.  c. 
NeaT.  p.  1375,  Keiske. 

^  These  steps  were  remarked  also  by 
Burnouf :  "  Le  Pnyx  est  egalement  remar- 
quable   ])ar   ses  escalicrs  pre«que  effaces ; 
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The  Pnyx  having  been  consecrated  to  Zeus  Agoraeus,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how,  after  it  had  become  deserted  by  the  course  of  political  events,  it 
may  still  have  been  regarded  with  a  sort  of  religious  awe ;  and  as  its 
clift'  walls  offered  opportunities  for  making  niches  and  depositing  ana- 
themata,  a  favourite  superstition  among  the  Athenians,  and  practised 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  along  the  northern  cliff  of  the  Acropolis,  as  well 
as  at  the  rock  on  which  stands  the  chapel  of  Agios  Athanasios,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  they  should  have  been  appropriated  to  such  a  use. 
Only  the  name  of  the  deity  would  of  course  have  been  changed.  That 
of  Agoraeus  would  have  been  no  longer  applicable,  and  it  would  have 
been  natural  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  Hypsistus,  as  one  not  defined 
by  any  particular  locality,  or  any  minor  and  peculiar  attribute,  but  a 
general  one  denoting  his  highest  and  universal  power.  That  the  little 
arched  niche  near  the  bema  could  have  held  a  statue  of  the  god  with 
which  the  ancient  Athenians  would  have  been  satisfied,  or  which  could 
have  held  its  place  through  the  classic  times  of  Athens,  is  too  ridiculous 
a  supposition  to  merit  a  serious  thought.  Such  a  statue  must  evidently 
have  been  the  work  of  the  declining  days  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
votive  offerings  found  on  this  spot,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
If  the  place  which  we  are  discussing,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  was 
the  Pnyx,  had  really  been  a  huge  temenos  dedicated  to  Zeus,  as  Welcker, 
and  after  him,  Curtius,  have  supposed,  it  is  utterly  impossible  but  that 
some  allusion  must  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  classic  writers ;  but 
Curtius  admits  that  there  is  none.^  This  fact  alone,  to  any  mind  not 
preoccupied  by  an  hypothesis,  is  quite  decisive.  But  as  Curtius  has 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  number  of  his  '  Attische  Studien  '  to  the 
proof  of  such  a  view,  we  have  thought  it  due  to  a  writer  of  eminence  to 
examine  his  arguments  in  an  Appendix  (No.  iii.),  where  also  will  be 
found  an  account  of  his  excavations  at  the  place  in  question. 


vers  son  angle  sud-est  le  rocher  en  est  tout 
convert,  et  ceux-lii  doivent  etre  fort  ancicns, 
car  ils  paraissent  avoir  etc  destines  k  la  foule 
qui  s'ecoulait  du  vieux  Pynx.*' — Archives 
des  missions  litteraires,  &c.,  t.  v.  p.  82. 


1    u 


Die  erstere  Stiitte  [that  in  question] 
hat  sich  in  alterthiiiulichcr  Einfacliheit 
erhalten,  ist  al)er  von  den  alten  Sclnift- 
stcllern  uirgends  erwahnt."— Erliiuternder 
Text  to  his  maps  of  Athens,  p.  10. 
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The  hill  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  north-west  of  the 
Pnyx,  on  which  is  the  modern  Observatory,  was  called  by  the  earlier 
topographers  Lycabettus ;  but  that  appellation  has  now  been  rightly 
transferred  to  the  lofty  Hill  of  St.  George,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Athens,  and  that  in  question  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Nymphs' 
Hill.  It  rests,  however,  only  on  the  authority  of  an  inscription  on  the 
rock,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  classical 
author,  nor  by  Pausanias.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  small  importance, 
and  we  need  only  remark  upon  it,  .that  it  has,  like  the  Pnyx  Hill, 
vestiges  of  the  foundations  of  very  ancient  dwellings. 

As  Pausanias,  for  some  reason  or  another,  passes  over  all  this 
quarter  of  Melite,  so  we  look  in  vain  for  an  account  of  two  temples  of 
some  renown  which  stood  in  it.  One  of  these  was  a  temple  of  Heracles 
Alexicacus,  or  the  averter  of  evil.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
story  of  Heracles  having  been  initiated  in  Melite ;  a  temple  appears  to 
have  been  erected  to  him  in  this  quarter  in  the  time  of  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  the  cessation  of  which  was  attributed  to  him.  The  statue  in 
it  was  the  work  of  Geladas,  or  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Pheidias.^  In 
Melite  also  was  the  house  of  Themistocles,  and  near  it  the  temple 
which  he  erected  to  Artemis  Aristoboule.^ 

Before  quitting  the  city,  we  must  note  a  few  particulars  respecting 
its  more  ordinary  and  domestic  life.  Athens  was  of  course  provided 
with  baths  {^aXavela).  In  ancient  times  warm  baths  were  not  allowed 
within  the  walls,  as  they  were  considered  to  be  injurious ;  but  with  the 
progress  of  luxury  they  came  to  be  introduced  even  into  private  houses.^ 
Isaeus  alludes  to  one  outside  the  Thracian  Gate,  or  Dipylum,  near  the 
statue  of  Anthemocritus  ;  *  which  must,  therefore,  have  been  one  of  the 
more  ancient  ones,  if  indeed  they  were  already  admitted  within  the  city 
in  his  time.  An  institution  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  was  the  lesche 
(\eaxv),  a  sort  of  public  place  in  which  fires  were  lighted  in  the  winter, 


FfXciSou  Tov   'Apyeiov  fiev  rjv  fiadrjrtjs 

Tuu    €v    MfXtV//     'ArrtK/^s     nXiiiTuvros 
'HpuKXia.  —  Tzvtz.   Chil.   viii.    1U2 


(325)  ;  cf.  schol.  ad  Aristoph.  IJau.  v.  o04. 
'  Plut.  Them.  22. 
^  Athcn.  i.  32. 
*  Apud  HariHJcr.  vuc.  'Af^fiovuTov. 
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and  were  therefore  frequented  by  the  poor  and  those  out  of  work.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  at  Athens  no  fewer  than  360  of  these  places,  which 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  vast  proletarian  population.  They  were  under 
certain  laws  and  regulations  intended  to  make  them  something  better  than 
merely  places  of  idle  resort ;  but  in  what  these  regulations  consisted  we 
are  not  informed.^  In  the  cold  weather  the  poor  resorted  in  the  night 
to  the  smiths'  forges,  and  other  workshops  where  fires  were  lighted.^ 

Having  now  described  all  the  principal  objects  within  the  walls  of 
Athens,  we  are  in  a  position  to  'give  some  account  of  the  processions 
which  on  certain  solemn  festivals  paraded  the  streets.  Of  these,  the 
principal  were  the  Panathenaic  processions,  the  Greater  and  the  Less ; 
both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  month  Hecatom- 
baeon ;  but  the  Greater  recurred  only  once  in  every  Olympiad,  and  were 
celebrated  during  several  days,  while  the  latter  took  place  every  year, 
and  lasted  only  two  days.  It  is  only  of  the  route  of  the  Great  Pan- 
athenaic procession  that  we  have  any  particular  account ;  but  the  autho- 
rities are  somewhat  divergent  and  contradictory,  so  that  we  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  usages  at  the  two  festivals, 
chiefly,  as  Leake  suggests,^  from  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word 
jpejplus  (7r€7rXo?). 

The  adorning  of  the  image  of  Athena  with  a  robe,  or  shawl,  called 
pej)Ius,  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  is  described  in  the  Iliad  (v.  286 
sqq.),  where  Hecuba,  accompanied  by  the  Trojan  matrons,  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  from  her  chamber  her  best  and  newest  Sidonian  shawl, 
and  laying  it  on  the  knees  of  the  goddess  in  the  Trojan  Acropolis ; 
whence  we  may  infer  that  the  statue  was  in  a  sitting  posture  (cf.  v.  92). 
The  same  ceremony  was,  no  doubt,  practised  at  Athens  in  very  early 
times,  when  the  festival  in  which  it  was  done  seems  to  have  been  called 
Athenma  {ra  'Kdrjvaia))^  but  after  the  synoicismos  effected  by  Theseus, 

*  Schol.  ap.  Uesiod.  Oper.  et  Dies,  v.  491.  Aristoph.  Eq.  v.  563!    Meursius  (Panath  . 

2  Ibid.  cap.  17)  condemns  it  as  erroneous,  quoting 

^  Topography  of  Athens,  app.  xvi.  against  it  Plato,  Euthyphron,  Plaut.  Merc. 

•*  The    only   express    testimony   for    a  act  i.  so.  1 ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  same 

yearly  peplus,  and  therefore  in  the  Lesser  author,  quoted  by  k^ervius,  ad  <^n.  i.  v.  480; 

Panathemca,  appears  to  be  the  scholiast  on  Virgil's  Ciris;  Harpocr.  in  voc.  and  a  pas- 
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it  obtained  the  name  of  Panathenasa,  as  being  participated  by  all  the 
people  of  Attica.  At  a  still  later  period,  about  which  we  have  no  precise 
accounts,  but  probably  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  another  and  more 
splendid  festival  of  the  same  kind  appears  to  have  been  instituted,  which 
was  celebrated  every  four  years,  and  obtained,  from  its  more  elaborate 
magnificence,  the  name  of  the  Great  Panathensea.  It  was  afterwards 
made  still  more  splendid  by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  who,  besides  other 
vessels  for  the  procession,  presented  some  golden  Victories  and  orna- 
ments for  a  hundred  maidens,  or  canephoroi.^  For  this  festival  a  larger 
and  richer  peplus  was  woven  under  the  superintendence  of  the  two 
young  maidens,  called  Errephoroi,  as  before  described  (supra,  p.  427). 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  peplus  alluded  to  by  one  of  the  scholiasts  on 
the  '  Knights '  of  Aristophanes,  who  says  that  it  formed  the  sail  of 
the  Panathenaic  ship,  which  the  Athenians  rigged  out  for  Athena 
every  four  years.^  Another  scholiast  on  the  same  passage,  however, 
refers  the  word  to  a  garment  prepared  every  year,  and  also  carried  in 
procession  in  the  Panathenaea ;  that  is,  of  course,  the  lesser  Panathenaea.^ 
Now,  the  question  is,  which  peplus  did  Aristophanes  mean  ?  The  line 
which  is  the  subject  of  these  comments,  runs  as  follows : 

avdpfs  TJa-av  T^crde  T^f  yqs  a^ioi  kuI  tov  TreVXou. 
"  For  they  were  worthy  of  the  land  and  also  of  the  peplus." 

where  Aristophanes  doubtless  alludes  to  a  custom  noticed  by  a  third 
scholiast  of  weaving  into  the  peplus  portraits  of  distinguished  warriors.'' 


sage  of  Moschopulus.  But  in  these  passages 
the  more  splendid  peplus  only  is  alluded  to 
seemingly />ar  ea;ce?/e>ice,  and  without  neces- 
sarily excluding  another.  Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  a  custoin  dating  at  least  from 
the  Homeric  times  should  only  have  been 
adopted  at  Athens  when  the  Greater  Pan- 
athenaia  were  instituted.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  only  a  more  splendid  one  was 
used  on  that  occasion. 

»  Pausan.  c  29,  16. 

^  nenXos,  to  npfievou  rrjs  YlavaOr^vdiKris 
vfas,    fjv   oi   'k6r)valoi    KaTaaKtvcl^ovai    tjj 


6t(o  bia  T€TpafTr)pi8os. — v.  563.  Cf,  rf/  8e 
^Adrjua  rjyovTO  (to  piyaXa  TlavaOrjuaia)  8ia. 
iT€VTe  €Ta)V,  ore  koi  f)  vavs  fVi  yrjs  irXeei 
Trap'  avTols. — Schol.  ad  Pac.  417. 

^  iireaKivd^fTO  ovv  6  TriirXos  KaG'  (Kaarov 
eviavTov,  koi  erropneveTO  iv  toIs  Havadrj- 
valois. — Ibid. 

*  viKriaavres  TrenXov  iTroirjaav  ry  ^Adrjva 
Koi  evedevTO  Toiis  dplcTOvs  iv  ai/r^. — Ibid. 
Suidas,  voc.  TrcTrXo?,  has  the  same,  except 
that  he  writes  eveypayjrau  for  iviOfvro, 
which  might  mean  that  their  names  were 
inscribed. 
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Plato,  in  his  '  Euthyphro,'^  mentions  a  peplus  adorned  with  representa- 
tions of  the  wars  of  the  gods,  being  carried  in  procession  to  the  Acro- 
polis in  the  Great  Panathenaea ;  but  though  he  does  not  advert  here  to 
portraits  of  men,  this  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  idea  that  there 
may  have  been  such,  or  at  least  occasionally.  Both  the  more  ancient 
and  the  more  modern  peplus  appear  to  have  contained  the  wars  of  the 
gods,  as  described  by  Euripides,^  and  particularly  the  figure  of  Ence- 
ladus ;  but  the  insertion  of  portraits  was  doubtless  peculiar  to  the  later 
one.  Of  those  who  had  obtained  this  honour,  a  biographical  account 
appears  to  have  been  written,  with  the  title  of '  Peplos,'  by  one  of  the 
numerous  authors  named  Aristoteles.^  Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  568)  thinks  that 
the  later  peplus  was  used  as  a  curtain  before  the  statue  of  Athena 
in  the  Parthenon,  referring  to  Pausanias'  description  of  a  similar 
curtain  in  the  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia  ;  but,  had  such  been  the  case, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  Pausanias  to  say  so  when  describing  the 
Parthenon.  We  can  only  certainly  conclude  that  there  were  two 
distinct  pepli ;  but  the  destination  of  the  larger  one  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  positive  evidence.  Arguing  from  the  account  given 
by  Pollux,*  we  might  conclude  that  the  smaller  was  merely  an  embroi- 
dered chiton,  or  ordinary  article  of  dress  ;  whilst  the  larger  one,  which 
he  characterizes  as  an  e7r//5X7;/ia,  or  covering,  may  have  been  intended 
to  throw  over  and  conceal  the  statue  when  it  was  stripped  in  order  to 
be  cleaned  during  the  Plynteria.  For  we  know  from  Xenophon  and 
Plutarch  that  it  was  covered  up  on  that  occasion ;  and  it  was  considered 
a  bad  omen  for  Alcibiades  that  he  should  have  returned  to  Athens 
while  the  goddess  was  in  that  condition.^     At  all  events,  as  the  whole 


'  p.  i.  t.  i.  p.  3G3,  Bekker.  Cf.  scbol. 
in  Hemp.  init. 

'^  Hecuba,  v.  460  si^q.  We  have  already 
seen  from  Homer  that  tlie  peplus  of  Athena 
was  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  queen. 

^  Eustath.  ad  ]1.  ii.  557.  The  author 
of  the  jxwm  called  *Ciris,'  attributed  to 
Virgil,  alludes  to  the  custom  of  carrying  the 
peplus  in  the  Great  ranatheniCii,  v.  21  sqij. 


Kat  on  /Liei/  ini^Xr^fid  eari  (6  TreVXof) 
TfKfiripaiT  au  tis  €*c  tuv  ttjs  ^Adi]uds  TreVXa)!/. 
oTi  5e  KOI  xtTwv,  K.T.X. — Poll,  vii,  50. 

W^P9i  II  UXvvrrjpia  ^yev  t)  noXis,  tov 
f8ovs  KaTaKfKoXvfifitvov  Trjs  ^Adrfvds.  — 
Xenoph.  Uellen.  i.  4,  12.  Where  tbos  is 
of  course  the  ancient  image.  Cf.  Plut. 
Alcib.  34. 


THE  PEPLUS  AS  A  SAIL. 
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festival  was  in  honour  of  Athena  Polias,  we  do  not  think  tliat  this 
splendid  peplus  could  have  been  appropriately  used  except  in  the 
Erechtheium. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Aristophanes,  in  the  passage  cited  from  the 
'  Knights,'  was  really  alluding  to  the  Great  Panathenaea,  and  the  larger 
and  more  splendid  peplus.  If  the  first  scholiast  is  right,  then  this  was 
displayed  as  the  sail  of  a  ship  as  early  at  least  as  the  date  of  that  play. 
And  evidence  is  not  altogether  wanting  that  this  was  the  case.  Strattis, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  though  younger,  says  in  a 
fragment  of  his  '  Macedones,*  preserved  by  Harpocration  :  ^ 

TOV  neirXov  8e  tovtov 
eXKOvcr  ovevoures  roTreioty  uvdpes  dvapidfir^Tot 
(Is  uKpov,  coairfp  lariov,  tup  'kftov. 

"  Innumerable  men 
With  ropes  and  pullies  to  the  top  o'  the  mast 
Haul  up  this  peplus,  as  it  were  a  sail." 

We  have  another  confirmation  of  that  custom  though  at  a  period  of 
nearly  a  century  later.  From  an  inscription  discovered  in  the  Diony- 
siac  theatre  at  Athens,  in  May,  1862,  it  appears  that  the  comic  poet 
Philippides  obtained  from  the  Thracian  king  Lysimachus,  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Euctemon  (b.c.  299),  a  mast  and  yard-arm  for  hoisting  the  peplus.^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peplus  rent  by  a  storm  while  passing 
through  the  Cerameicus  seven  or  eight  years  before  this — an  accident 
attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  because  the  likenesses  of  Deme- 
trius and  Antigonus  had  been  woven  into  it  together  with  those  of  Zeus 
and  Athena  ^ — was  also  carried  on  a  mast,  though  Plutarch  does  not  say 
so.  Hence  Photius  remarks,  that  the  apparatus  of  a  mast  and  yard-arm 
to  which  the  peplus  was  often  attached  resembled  the  letter  Tau  (T).* 


^  voc.  TOTTflov.  We  have  printed  the  pas- 
sage as  given  byMeineke,Frag.Com.Gnec. 
p.  432.  ovevovTfs,  haidiiKj  up.  Why  count- 
less numbers  shoidd  aid  in  haulin;!,  was, 
perhaps,  because  the  doing  so  was  thought 
to  procure  the  goodwill  of  the  goddess. 

^  htc\(\Bt)  8(  (6  *tXXt7r7riSr;s)  khI  virtp 


Kfpaiui  Koi  IcTTov,  017(09  av  8o6fj   Tij  6((a  els 
TO  HavaBi'juaui  tgJ  TreVXo),  a   fKop.ia6r)  (n 
KvKTf}p.ovos  apxpvTos.      '\pxaLo\.     E(/);;/ie- 
pls,  June,  18G2,  p.  IIG.     The  article  de- 
scribing it  is  by  M.  Rousopoulcs. 

3  Plut.  Demetr.  12. 

*  Lex.  voc.  to. Of  Km  Kfpaia. 
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The  ship  was,  no  doubt,  an  emblem  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the 
Athenians,  achieved  under  the  protection  of  Athena,  and  therefore 
may  have  figured  in  the  procession  any  time  after  Themistocles,  but 
before  that  it  was  probably  carried  as  a  banner.  An  anathema,  con- 
sisting of  a  bronze  model  of  such  a  vessel,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
was  found  in  the  Erechtheium,  in  February,  1862.^  Sailing  or 
rowing  matches  formed  part  of  the  contests  with  which  the  Great 
Panathenaea  were  celebrated.  An  inscription  relating  to  these  games 
and  contests  found  near  the  Parthenon  in  1839,  and  published  by 
Kangabe,  adverts  to  these  matches,^  which  are  also  mentioned  in  a 
passage  of  the  comic  poet  Plato,^  from  which  we  also  see  that  they  took 
place  at  Peiraeeus,  as  they  might  be  viewed  from  the  tomb  of  Themi- 
stocles there  (supra,  p.  121).  Another  proof  that  the  naval  glory  of 
Athens  was  connected  at  an  early  period  with  the  Great  Panathenaic 
festival.  The  custom  of  carrying  the  peplus  as  a  sail  was  continued 
many  centuries  later,  and  the  fullest^  description  of  the  procession  which 
we  possess  will  be  found  in  Philostratus'  '  Lives  of  the  Sophists.'  It  is 
there  said  in  the  life  of  Herodes  Atticus,  that  in  the  same  Panathensea 
in  which  the  stadium  he  had  so  magnificently  adorned  was  opened  to 
the  public,  ho  exhibited  the  sail  of  a  ship,  swelling  with  the  wind, 
beautifully  adorned  with  pictures;  and  that  the  vessel  to  which  it 
belonged  was  not  drawn  by  cattle,  but  gently  impelled  by  machinery 
beneath  it.  It  seemed  to  have  a  thousand  oars,  and  starting  from  the 
Cerameicus  it  proceeded  to  the  Eleusinium,  made  the  tour  of  that 
temple,  and  then  coasting  along  the  Pelasgicum,  arrived  at  the 
Pythium.* 

Those  who  have  followed  our  description  of  the  Athenian  agora  and 
its  neighbourhood  will  have  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  route  here 
laid  down.  Two  things  only  might  occasion  some  difficulty,  the  starting 
point  and  the  goal,  the  Cerameicus  and  the  Pythium.     We  have  already 

*  Ephem.  May,  1862,  p.  91  sq. ;  with  a  corrected  his  reading.     De  laser,  ranatli. 

cut.  p.  10  sq. 

VAnt.  Hell.  t.  ii.  No.  960,  1.  28:  vikt)-         3  Preserved  in  Plut.  Them.  32. 
TTipia  vibiv  hjx'iWr)^.     The  editor,  however,  ••  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  2,  s.  5. 

misunderstood  it,  and  wrote  viotv.    Saupjie 
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seen  that,  in  the  practice  of  later  writers,  the  Cerameicus  means  the 
agora ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  such  writers  it  always  does 
so,  unless  qualified  by  the  addition  of  inner  or  outer.     In  the  earliest 
account  which  we  have  of  the  Panathenaea,  namely,  that  of  Thucydides 
(vi.  56),  respecting  the  procession  in  the  time  of  Hippias  and  Hipp- 
archus,  it  appears  to  have  been  mustered  in  the  Cerameicus ;  not  in  the 
outer  Cerameicus,  as  A.  Mommsen^  and  other  writers  say,  forgetting 
that  at  that  time  there  could  have  been  only  one  Cerameicus,  and  that 
the  distinction  between  an  inner  and  an  outer  one  must  have  arisen 
when  the  district  was  intersected  by  the  wall   of  Themistocles.     A 
passage  in  the  sophist  Himerius,^  which  shows  that  the  Panathena'ic  ship 
still  figured  in  the  procession  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  makes 
it  start  from  one  of  the  gates,  but  does  not  specify  which.     From  the 
context,  however,  it  may  be  gathered  that  it  was  not  from  the  Dipylum, 
and   therefore  not  from  the  outer  Cerameicus,   but  rather   from   the 
Peiraic  gate.     For  it  is  described  as  passing  through  a  straight  road 
descending  from  the  gate,  and  lined  with  porticoes  on   each   side ;  a 
description  which  answers  to  the  street  or  road  which  we  have  before 
described  as  leading  from  the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  agora,  but  which 
would  not  at  all  suit  the  Dipylum,  the  road  from  which,  whether  lined 
with  porticoes  or  not,  must  have  ascended  towards  the  agora,  as  the 
Dipylum  lies  many  feet  below  its  level.     This  passage,  to  be  sure,  would 
alford  no  criterion  for  the  earlier  times,  as  in  the  course  of  several 
centuries  the  practice  may  have  altered.     All  that  we  can  be  sure  about 
is,  that  the  ship  must  have  traversed  the  Cerameicus  or  agora.     We  have 
already  adverted  to  a  passage  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  64)  where  the  grandson 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  described  as  erecting  for  his  mistress  Arist- 
agora  a  scaffolding  higher  than  the  Hermae,  in  order  that  she  might 


^  Heortologie,  p.  189. 

*  €V  T^fie  Tji  TTavrjyvpei  ttjv  iepau  Adrj- 
vaioi  Tptfjpr]  rrj  d((o  TTepnovaiv.  ap)(€Tat 
fiev  eidiis  f<  ttvXcoi/,  olov  ck  tiuos  €v8iov 
Xt/xfVos  TTJs  dvayayy^s  17  vavs '  KivrjOdfra 
fie  fKtWfv  ^Sij  Kaddnfp  Kara  tivos  aKvpiiv- 


Tov  6a\u(rcrr)i,  dia  p.i(rov  tov  dpofiov  KOfii- 
CfTai,  OS  fidvTevTjs  re  Koi  \cios  KaTa^aiu(i)v 
avdidev  ax^C^i  Tas  (Karepadev  ovt^  irapa- 
T€Tapevas  (TTods,  60'  wv  dyopd^ovcriv  ol 
''\6r)valoi  re  kcli  01  XotTToi,  k.t.X.  Cf. 
Wachsmutli,  Bh.  Mns.  1868,  p.  5:^. 
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obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Panathonaic  procession  as  it  passed  through 
the  market  place.  Mommsen  (p.  191)  adverts  to  a  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Hipparchicus  (iii.  2),  which  we  have  already  cited  on  another 
occasion,  where  the  cavalry  is  described  as  starting  from  the  HermaB 
and  galloping  to  the  Eleusinium,  and  thinks  that  Philostratus'  account 
of  the  course  of  the  ship  is  thereby  confirmed ;  but  the  argument, 
though  affording  a  strong  presumption,  is  not  conclusive.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  Lesser  Panathensea  also  went  through  the  agora,  as 
appears  from  a  passage  of  Menander's  '  Hypobolimaeus,'  preserved  by 
Photius  and  Suidas.^ 

With  regard  to  the  goal,  we  think,  with  Leake  and  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
that  by  the  '  Pythium '  Philostratus  means  the  temenos  of  Apollo 
Patroiis  near  the  Areiopagus.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Pythium, 
properly  so  called,  was  near  the  Olympium.  This  could  not  have  been 
the  place  meant  by  Philostratus,  since  he  says  that  the  ship,  after  going 
round  the  Eleusinium,  which  was  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  agora 
(above,  p.  222  sq.),  proceeded  along  the  Pelasgicum,  which  lay  west- 
ward of  it.  Its  resting-place,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  temenos 
of  Apollo  Patroiis;  where,  indeed,  Pausanias  seems  to  have  seen  it 
when  he  was  leaving  the  Acropolis  (above,  p.  457). 

M.  Beule  disputes,^  and  with  considerable  show  of  reason,  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  that  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  the  procession 
actually  ascended  to  the  Acropolis.  This  view,  for  which  there  is  no 
ancient  authority,  seems  to  have  been  suggested,  he  remarks,  by  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  inferred  from  it  that  what  was  repre- 
sented on  the  temple  must  really  have  existed  around  it,  just  as  a 
shadow  projected  on  a  wall  necessarily  implies  the  presence  of  the  body 
which  it  figures.  Horses  and  chariots  are  shown  on  the  frieze,  there- 
fore horses  and  chariots  made  the  circuit  of  the  Parthenon.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  opinion,  some  travellers  have  imagined  that  they  could 
discover  the  ruts  of  wheels  on  the  pavement  of  the  Acropolis.     M.  Beule 

^  MiKpa  Ilavadrjvai   ineibr]  St'  dyopas  TriynTovTii  ae, 
'Moa\i(i>u,  fi^TTjp  ioapa  riji  Koprjs  e^'  apfiaros. — Suid.lS,  voc.  irtfinfiv. 
^  L'Acropole,  &v.,  t.  i.  p.  147  sqq. 
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declares  that  there  are  none,  and  asks  how  deep  holes  could  have  been 
worked  in  the  stone  by  carriages  which  passed  over  it  once  in  four 
years  ?  He  further  observes  that  the  construction  of  the  steps,  and 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  chariots 
to  go  up,  and  .  still  more  so  to  go  down.  To  these  remarks  we  may 
perhaps  add,  that  the  surface  of  the  Acropolis,  crowded  as  it  was  with 
temples,  statues,  and  other  monuments,  would  hardly  have  afforded 
sufiicient  space  for  the  evolutions  of  chariots  and  horsemen. 

We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  procession  halted  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  where  the  chariots,  horsemen,  and  also  the  Panathena'ic  ship, 
quitted  it;  whilst  another  procession,  consisting  of  the  priests,  the 
magistrates,  the  old  men  (or  6a\\o(f)6poi),  the  canephoroi,  and  other  privi- 
leged persons  ascended  on  foot.  This  privilege  of  bearing  a  branch  of 
olive  (OaWot;)  was  confined  to  citizens,  and  the  handsomest  old  men 
appear  to  have  been  selected  for  it :  they  were  permitted  to  accompany 
the  procession  to  the  temple.  On  the  other  hand,  freedmen  and  other 
barbarians  were  allowed  to  carry  a  branch  of  oak  in  the  procession,  but 
not  to  proceed  beyond  the  agora.^  The  oxen,  also,  must  have  been 
dragged  up  to  the  sacrifice,  for  we  know  that  sacrifice  was  offered  on 
this  occasion.  An  inscription  found  at  the  Propylaea  in  1846,  which, 
from  the  characters,  M.  Kangabe  takes  to  belong  to  Olympiad  110 
(B.C.  340),  shows  that  when  the  procession  ascended,  two  sacrifices  were 
made  by  the  hieropoioi ;  one  to  Athena  Hygieia,  and  the  other  on  the 
Areiopagus.^  This  inscription,  therefore,  could  not  refer  to  the  Great 
Panathenasa,  because  we  are  expressly  told,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  hieropoioi — who  were  ten  in  number,  consequently  one  for 
each  tribe — superintended  all  the  sacrifices,  including  the  Pentaeterides, 
or  those  recurring  every  five  years,  excej^t  those  at  the  Panathenaea.^ 


^  hpvv  (f)epfiv  bia  t^s  ayopds. — Eekk. 
Anec.  Gr.  p.  242. 

'^  d^xiv  fie  Tuvs  ifponoiovs  ras  fiev  bvo  [^6v- 
(Tias  Tr]v  T€  Tjj]  ^Adrfm  rij  'Yyifia  Kal  rrjv 
fv  TcU  'Ape[tQ)  TToyo)  TfXov^iievrjv  Kaddwfp 
TTpoTfpov. — Eangabo,  Ant.  Hell.  iSo.  814 
(t.  ii.  p.  439). 


^  'ifpOTTOioi,  K\r]pa>Toi  lipj^ovTfi  etcrt  htKa 
TOP  dpidpiov,  oi  .  .  .  Kal  dvaias  ras  vofii^o- 
fifvai  (7nTf\ov(Tt,  Kal  ras  TreiraeTr/pi'Sar 
d:ruaas  biaiKovai,  TrXi^i/  Travadrjvaicov. 
ravTa  be  ' Apia-roTiXrjs  laTopd  iv  rtj  'k6q- 
valav  TroXiTfi'a. — Etyni.  M.  in  voc.  p.  468, 
5(i.     This  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in 
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The  inscription,  therefore,  must  refer  to  the  Lesser  Panathenaea ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  sacrifices  of  the  same  sort,  if  under  different 
superintendence,  at  both  festivals.  .  The  other  pentaeterid  sacrifices 
were  those  at  Delos,  at  Brauron,  that  of  the  Heracleia,  and  that  at 
Eleusis ;  and  these  were  all  superintended  by  the  hieropoioi.^  The  sacri- 
fice on  the  Areiopagus  was  no  doubt  to  the  Semnae.  For  such  sacri- 
fices there  appear  also  to  have  been  ten  special  hieropoioi.^  Photius, 
indeed  (in  voc),  says  that  the  number  was  indefinite ;  and  from  a 
passage  in  Demosthenes^  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  were  only 
three ;  an  iuference  which  also  acquires  plausibility  from  the  number 
of  the  Semnae.  But  the  passage  is  very  probably  corrupt ;  whilst,  not 
only  are  the  words  of  Deinarchus  plain  and  positive,  but  it  is  also  more 
consonant  with  probability  that  each  of  the  ten  tribes  should  have  been 
represented  by  a  hieropoios. 

After  the  two  preliminary  sacrifices  to  Athena  Hygieia  and  the 
Semnae,  the  inscription  published  by  Rangabe  proceeds  to  give  directions 
about  the  sacrifice  of  the  hecatomb.  The  hecatomb  did  not  always 
mean  a  hundred  victims ;  but  in  this  case,  at  all  events,  they  must  have 
amounted  to  more  than  half  that  number,  taking  the  price  of  an  ox  or 
cow  at  75  drachms,  or  an  average  between  50  and  100,  as  laid  down  by 


the  '  Politics  '  as  we  possess  them.  The 
sacrifices  were  actiiall}'  performed  by  the 
fidirreisy  or  soothsa)'ers  :  IfpoTroiov  be  Ka- 
\ov(Ti  Tov  eTTOTTTevovra  rnvs  fidvreis  ore 
dvova-i,  fifjTTov  Ti  KttKovpycoa-iv  ev  rais  Bv- 
a-iais. — Schol.  ad  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  Kan- 
gabe'  (ibid.  p.  441). 

1  Pollux,  viii.  107.  The  text  has  'Hpa- 
k\€l8(ov.  'HpoKXeio)!/  is  an  emendation  of 
Meursius. 

2  Etyni.  M.  voc.  Upoiroiul  from  Dein- 
archus :  /cat  TQf  a-ffivas  Beas  als  (Kf'ivos 
ifpoTTOws  Karaaras  8f kotos  avros. 

^  TrepifiSf  de  rais  a-fp.vals  Beais  lepo- 
TTOtov  alpfBtvra  i^  'ABrjvaicou  a.iravTu>v  rplrnv 
aiiTop,  Kii)  aaTap^iififvov  tcov  UpciV. — C,  Mid. 


p.  552,  liciskc.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  the  Etymologicns,  wlio  quotes  this 
passage,  instead  of  rpirov  airrov  Kai,  reads 
Koi  TTfpt  TOV  avTov  Kaipov.  Kiilin,  how- 
ever (ad  Poll.  viii.  107,  note  90),  would 
not  amend  Demosthenes,  and  thinks  that 
by  TpiTov  avTov  he  merely  n^eans  that  he 
was  the  third  elected  among  tlie  ten.  But 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  avTos  after 
an  ordinal  number  can  ever  mean  anything 
but  the  ivlioh  number  designated  by  the 
ordinal.  Mommsen,  however  (Ileorto- 
logie,  p.  171,  note),  adopts  the  number  of 
three  from  this  doubtful  passage,  without 
adverting  to  other  authorities. 
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Boeckh  ;^  for  the  price  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  them  is  41  minse, 
or  4100  drachms.2  The  hecatomb  was  to  be  sacrificed  "at  the  great 
altar  of  Athena"  (eVt  rw  /Swyaw  rr}?  'AOriva^  tco  /jLeydXrp—l  19);  by 
which  we  can  hardly  understand,  with  Rangabe'  (p.  443),  the  altar  of 
the  OvTj^oo^  before  described,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Erechtheium.  It 
seems  more  likely  to  have  been  the  great  altar  before  the  eastern  front 
of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  not  very  far  from  the  temple  of  Polias. 
Previously  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  hecatomb,  one  of  the  heifers,  selected 
for  its  beauty,  was  offered  up  at  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike.^  The 
inscription  also  gives  directions  about  the  division  of  the  flesh  of  the 
victims,  and  especially  enjoins  that  the  jpannychis  {iravvvxi^),  or  vigil, 
which  preceded  every  Panathenaic  procession,  and  in  which  the  Lam- 
padephoria  and  other  sports  were  exhibited,  should  be  celebrated  with 
all  possible  splendour ;  after  which  the  procession  was  to  begin  with 
the  rising  sun. 

We  are  unable  to  connect  any  other  of  the  Athenian  pomps  to  any 
great  extent  with  the  topography  of  the  city.  The  most  important  of 
them  were  the  Eleusinian  and  Dionysiac  processions.  In  the  former, 
when  the  image  of  lacchus  was  carried  from  Athens  to  Eleusis — called 
e^ekavveiv  tov  "Iuk^ov — it  seems  to  have  been  taken,  myrtle-crowned, 
like  the  mystae  themselves,  and  bearing  a  torch,  from  the  laccheium 
near  the  Peira'ic  Gate  by  the  lacchagogus.  Hence  the  route  would 
have  lain  through  the  agora  and  Inner  Cerameicus,  entering  on  the 
Holy  Way  at  the  Dipylum.  Of  the  route  thence  to  Eleusis  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  further  on.  The  return  of  the  image  from 
Eleusis  to  Athens  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in  a  more  dis- 
orderly manner,  if  the  passage  in  Herodotus  describing  the  dust 
raised  by  three  myriads  of  men,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
is  to  be  referred  to  that  occasion.*  There  appears  also  to  have  been 
a  procession  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  festival,  when  the  calatkus  was 
paraded  in   a  car  drawn   by  oxen,  and  apparently  \^  the  city,  since 


*  Pub.  CEc.  of  Athens,  Lewis'  trans,  p.  75. 

^  Inscr.  1.  ir>. 

^  plav  he  eVl  Tw  Ocopw)  Ti]i  y^iKrjs,  irpo- 


KpivavTfs   (K  Ttou  KaXXiarevovacou  (Sotav. 

Rangabd,  Ant.  Hell.  Ko.  184  (t.  ii.  p.  440). 
*  lib.  viii.  65;  cf.  Pint.  Them.  15. 
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the  people  were  forbidden  to  view  it  from  the  housetops,  or  from  any 
height : 

Tov  KiiXadov  Kariovra  x^M"*'  ddcrrja-df,  ^e^oKoi, 
firjb^  ano  tov  reyeos,  /xiyS'  vx//^o^fi'  avydaarjirof . 

"  From  housetop,  or  from  any  height,  refrain 
The  holy  calathus  to  view,  profane ! " 

But  we  cannot  tell  its  route.     This  was  the  slowly-rolling  waggon 
alluded  to  by  Virgil : 

"  Tardaque  Eleiisin*  matris  volventia  planstra." 

Georg.  i.  163. 

The  procession  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great  Dionysia,  in  the  month 
of  Elaphebolion,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  extensive  one.  The 
day  appears  to  have  been  inaugurated  with  sacrifice  and  paeans  in  the 
temple  of  Asclepius,  followed  by  the  Dionysiac  proagon,  seemingly  a 
sort  of  rehearsal,  in  the  theatre.^  In  the  night  of  that  day  the  statue 
of  Dionysus,  probably  that  of  Alcamenes  (see  above,  p.  805),  which  was 
the  more  splendid  one,  was  carried  from  the  temple  to  the  theatre  by 
torch  light,^  and  erected  in  the  orchestra.'*  That  there  was  a  procession 
on  the  following  day  we  know  from  the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes,^ 
and  because  canephoroi,  with  their  golden  baskets,  took  part  in  it.^  A 
decree  in  honour  of  one  Zopyrus,  who  had  sent  his  daughter  as  a 
canephoros  in  the  Great  Dionysia,  was  found  in  the  theatre  in  June, 
1862.  He  was  to  be  rewarded  with  an  ivy  crown,  while  all  the  epi- 
meletse  or  stewards  of  the  pomp  were  to  have  crowns  of  gold.'    Plutarch 


*  Callimachus,  Hymn  in  Cer. 

2  Tji  oyboTj  laTafievov  tov  'E\a<pr)^o\ia>vos 
fir]v6s,  ore  ^v  tw  'Ao-kAt^ttio)  t]  dvaia,  Koi  or 
r]v  irpoaycov  iv  tji  lepa  rjfifpa. — JEach.  C. 
Ctesiph.  p.  455,  Reiske  ;  of.  A.  Mommsen, 
Hf^ortol.  p.  y91. 

*  flarjyayov  be  koi  tov  Ai6w(tov  dirb  Trjs 
ea-xdpas  fls  to  deaTpov  p(Ta  (ficoTOi: — Inscr. 
■In  Arch.  Ephem.  1861,  No.  4098,  ap. 
Mommsen,  p.  392. 

*  TOV  Aiowaou  fVt  TTjv  dpxr](TTpav  Ti0(a- 
o-:i;.-  Dion  Chrvs.   Orat.    xxxi.    p.    38M, 


Teubner. 

^  KOL  To7s  €V  aoTf I  Aiowaiois  rj  Trofinrj. — 
Demosth.  c.  Meid.  p.  517,  Reiske. 

^    KOTO.    TTjV    TUiV    Al0W(TlC0V    €OpTTjV    TTapll 

To7s  *A6r]vaiois  ai  evytvels  irapOevoi  (Kavrj- 
(jiopovv.  Tjv  8e  €K  \pv(Tov  irfnoiTjpeva  to. 
Kuvd,  ((pi'  av  Tcis  dirapxas  dirdvTtiiv  iridfo-av. 
— Schol.  ail  Aristopli.  Acharn.  v.  241. 

'  ^E\a(f)T)^o\ici}vos  beKUTji  vaTepa  .  .  . 
8f8o;(^at  TO)  drjpw  (Traivfcrai  top  TToripa  t^s 
Kavrjcfiopov  Zoinvpoi^  AiKaiov  MeXtTf'a  Kal 
(rTf(}>av(i)(Tai    avTov    kittov    <TT€(pdva>    .   . 
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notes  the  superfluous  splendour  of  the  procession  in  his  day,  as  com- 
pared with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times.  Formerly,  he  says,  the 
feast  was  celebrated  in  a  plebeian  and  merry  fashion ;  there  was  a  cask 
of  wine  and  a  branch  of  clematis ;  then  came  a  fellow  dragging  along 
a  goat ;  another  followed  bearing  a  basket  of  figs ;  and  last  of  all  came 
the  phallus.  But  now  all  this  is  neglected  and  has  disappeared,  and 
gold  cups  and  splendid  robes  are  carried  about  instead,  and  there  are 
chariots  and  maskers.^  The  chorus  danced  and  sung  round  the  altar  of 
the  Twelve  Gods  in  the  agora,  besides  paying  the  same  devotions  to 
other  deities.^  The  eSo?,  or  antique  statue,  of  Dionysus  (tov  Aiovva-ov 
TOV  'EXevdepico^)  was  carried  in  one  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals  to  a 
small  temple  in  the  Academy,  as  we  shall  learn  presently  from  Pau- 
sanias ;  but  whether  this  took  place  in  the  Great  Dionysia,  or  in  the 
Anthesteria,  does  not  seem  clear.^ 


f7raiv€(rat  tovs  eVi/xeXj^Tas  ttjs  irofxirfjs  Kal 
oTf^avcjo-at  iKatTTov  avTiav  \pva(a  (rTf<j)dp{Oy 
K.T.X. — Arch.  Ephem.  July  6,  1862,  No. 
180,  p.  174.  The  archon  was  also  named 
Zopyrus. 

^  De  cupid.  divit.  p.  527  (t.  viii.  p.  91, 
Eeiske). 

^  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  iii.  2.  Among  the 
Twelve,  however,  Dionysus  was  not  to  be 
found.  Enuius  thus  sums  them  up  (ap. 
Appul.  De  Deo  Socr.  p.  123) : 


"Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana, 
Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovi',  Neptunus,  Vulcanus, 
Apollo." 
^  Pausanias,  i.  29,  2,  only  bays,  dm  ndv 
eros  iv  reray/xeVaiy  rjpepais.     A  passage  in 
Philostratus  :    onoTe  8e   t]koi  Aiovvaia  koi 
KaTioi  €s  ^AKabrjpiav  to  tov  Aiovvaov  e8os 
(Vit.   Soph.   ii.    1,   3),  does   not   S2)eciry 
which  Dionysia. 
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CHAPTEK  XIII. 

The  Academy — Plato — Tombs  on  the  road  to  the  Academy — Funereal  rites — Tomb  of 
Cimon — Tombs  at  Agia  Triada— Stele  of  Aristion — Sacred  Way — Sciron — Temple 
of  Demeter — Phytalus — Bridge  over  Cephisus — Cyamites — Hiera  Syke — Proces- 
sion of  ephebi — Pythionice — Pass  of  Daphni — Temples  of  Apollo  and  Aphrodite — 
The  Rheiti — The  Eleusinian  Cephisus — Eleusis — Temple  of  Triptolemus — Propylaa 
— Telesteriura — Timon's  Tower  —  Colonos  Hippios  —  Q<]dipus — Temenos  of  the 
Furies — Copper  mines — Miiller  and  Lenormant — Conclusion. 

Pausanias  has  now  finished  his  description  of  the  interior  of  the  city, 
but  we  will  accompany  him  on  his  way  through  some  of  the  suburbs 
(c.  29,  2  sqq.).  There  were,  he  says,  in  the  boroughs,  or  demes,  outside 
the  city  and  along  the  roads,  temples  of  the  gods,  and  tombs  of  men 
and  heroes.  Not  far  from  the  walls  is  the  Academy,  once  the  pr.operty 
of  a  private  individual,  but  now  a  gymnasium.  On  the  way  thither  is 
an  enclosure,  sacred  to  Artemis,  containing  rude  images  of  her  (foai/a) 
as  the  "  best "  and  "  most  beautiful."  That  these  were  surnames  of 
Artemis  is  confirmed  by  the  poems  of  Sappho.  There  is  to  be  sure 
another  account  of  them,  he  observes,  which  however  I  will  pass  over. 
There  is  also  a  small  temple  to  which  the  image  of  the  Eleutherean 
Dionysus — viz.  that  in  his  temple  at  the  Limnae — is  carried  every  year. 
These  were  all  the  temples  on  the  road. 

In  the  next  chapter  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  objects  at  the 
Academy.  Before  the  entrance  was  an  altar  of  Eros,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it  purported  that  Charmus  was  the  first  Athenian  who  dedicated 
one  to  that  deity.  The  altar  of  Anteros  in  the  city  was  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  the  metics,  or  denizens.  In  the  Academy  was  an  altar  of 
Prometheus,  where  the  competitors  in  the  Lampadephoria  lighted  their 
torches  and  ran  with  them  into  the  city.    The  skill  of  it  was,  to  keep  the 
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torch  alight  while  running.  First  one  runs,  then  another,  and  whoever 
brings  in  his  torch  alight  is  proclaimed  victor ;  but  if  none  succeeds, 
there  is  no  prize.  There  are  also  altars  of  Hermes  and  of  the  Muses, 
and  in  the  interior  one  of  Athena  and  one  of  Heracles.  Here,  too,  is  an 
olive  tree,  said  to  have  been  the  second  created.  Near  the  Academy  is 
a  monument  of  Plato.  Pausanias  then  goes  on  to  relate  the  dream  of 
Socrates,  how  on  the  eve  when  Plato  was  to  become  his  disciple,  a  white 
swan  flew  into  his  bosom.  The  story  is  also  told  by  Apuleius,  who 
adds  that  the  swan  rose  from  the  altar  of  Eros,  and  afterwards  flew  up 
to  heaven,  delighting  with  its  song  both  gods  and  men.^ 

The  account  of  Pausanias  must  be  corrected  and  supplemented  from 
other  authorities.  Besides  an  altar,  there  was  also  a  statue  of  Eros.  It 
was  usual  to  place  this  deity  in  gymnasia  along  with  Hermes  and 
Heracles.'^     The  epigram  on  the  altar  was  : 

7roiKi\onr])^av  "Epas,  croi  TovS"  Ibpixraro  jdoofiov 
Xdpfios  eVt  (TKiepols  Tfpfiacri  yvfivaaiov.^ 

"  For  thee,  in  this  gymnasium's  circling  shade, 
Charmus,  O  trickster  Love,  this  altar  made." 

Charmus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Peisistratus,  so  that  the  Academy 
must  have  been  a  gymnasium  even  then ;  and  indeed  we  have  seen  that 
Hipparchus  built  a  wall  round  it.*  According  to  Plutarch,^  the  statue 
was  dedicated  by  Peisistratus,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Charmus.  In  the 
same  passage  it  is  said  that  the  torches  for  the  Lampadephoria  were  lit 
here ;  so  that  the  altar  and  statue  must  have  been  near  that  of  Prome- 
theus, at  the  entrance.  The  Lampadephoria  was  celebrated  in  the 
Panathenaea  and  in  the  festivals  of  Hephaestus  and  Prometheus ;  and 
the  torch  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  sacrifices  to  the  former. 
There  was  also  a  torch  game  in  honour  of  Pan  and  Prometheus.*^ 
Torches  were  lit  and  carried  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Eleusinia,  sym- 
bolizing the  search  of  Demeter  for  Core,  which  was  called  Xa/jLTraBeveaOai ; 
but  this  was  a  different  thing  from  the  Lampadephoria ;  for  though 


*  De  Dogm.  Plat.  lib.  i.  init. 

^  Atheu.  xiii.  12.  -^  Ibid.  c.  81). 

*  Suidas  in  tu  'imrdpxov  rel^os. 


°  Jn  Solon,  1. 

^   Phot.  Lex.  voce.  Xa/x7ra6os  ami  Xa/xTras 
Uekk.  An.  Gr.  vo-.  Xa/xTTHf.  p.  277. 
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the  mystae  appear  to  have  run  with  them  in  the  temple  of  Demeter, 

there  was  no  contest,  and  the  torches  were  handed  from  one  to  another.^ 

According  to  Istros,  the  torches  were  lighted  and  hymns  sung  in  honour 

of  Hephaestus  in  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia.^     Of  the  conjunction  of 

the  worship  of  Hephaestus  with  that  of  Athena  we  have  already  had 

occasion  to  speak  (supra,  p.  227).     In  the  Academy  Prometheus  was 

added  to  the  group,  and  there  was  an  ancient  statue  of  him  (iSpv/xa) 

with  an  altar,  in  the  temenos  of  Athena  here.     On  an  ancient  hase  or 

pediment,  at  the  entrance,  was  a  bas-relief  of  Prometheus  and  Hephaestus, 

the  former  being  represented  as  the  elder  and  first  in  rank,  with  a  sceptre 

in  his  right  hand.     There  was  also  sculptured  in  the  bas-relief  an  altar 

common  to  both.^ 

By  the  second  created  olive  Pausanias  appears  to  mean  the  sacred 
plants  called  moriw  (fioplai  or  ^lopiau  iXalac),  reputed  to  be  ofishoots 
from  the  primitive  olive  on  the  Acropolis,  and  from  which  was  made 
the  oil  given  as  a  prize  in  the  Panathenaic  contests."  They  grew 
near  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Academy,  where  also  was  an  altar  of 
Zeus  Cataebates  (/carat/SaT?;?,  descending  in  the  thunderhoU — Jupiter 
Elicius)  called  also  Morios  (fioptoq)  here  as  guardian  of  these  trees.^ 

All  that  we  learn  from  Pausanias  about  the  site  of  the  Academy  is, 
that  it  was  not  far  from  the  city ;  but  he  does  not  even  tell  us  on  which 
side  it  lay.     We  know,  however,  from  Cicero  and  Livy,  that  the  road  to 


'  *'  Tu  {lie,  Actaea  Ceres,  ciirsu  cui  semper 
jinht'lo 
Votivam  taciti  qiiassamus  lampada 
myste." — Stat.  Si  I  v.  iv.  8,  50. 
Schol.  ad  Jiiv.  xv.  141 :  "  in  templo  Cereris 
sibi  invicem  iacem  cursores  tradunt."    So 
Lucretius : 

"  Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tra- 
dunt."— ii.  77. 
See  Meurs.  Eleus.  c.  2(5. 

^  Harpocr.  voc.  Xafinas  :  cf.  Hesych.  and 
Phavorinus. 

*  Schol.  ad  Sopli.  (Ed.  Col.  v.  50 ;  from 
A|K)llotlorus  and  Lysimachides.  Leake  (vol. 
i.    I).    6(X))    strangely   misinterprets    this 


scholium,  confounding  the  altar  of  Prome- 
theus with  that  represented  on  the  base, 
and  omitting  the  statue  of  Prometheus. 
Whether  he  had  a  temple,  as  Leake  says, 
or  merely  an  altar,  depends  on  whether 
we  read  ^afios  or  vaos.  The  former  is  the 
reading  of  the  Laurentian  MS.,  edited  by 
Elmsley  (schol.  in  Soph.  Oxon.  1825, 
p.  45). 

*  Aristot.  ap.  schol.  Soph.(Jb:d.Col.v.70L 
nepl  *AKa8r)fiiav  iarXv  o  re  tov  Karat- 
^arov  Aios  ^cofiosy  ov  kox  Mopiou  KoXovat, 
(aTTo  ?)  Twv  fKfl  fiopioiv  napa  to  ttjs  'AOrfvds 
i(povibpvpiv(ov. — Ibid.  V.  705  J  cf.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  1001,  and  Schol. 


it  was  through  the  Dipylum,  and  that  it  must  consequently  have  been 
on  the  north  side  of  Athens.  The  former  of  these  authorities  calls  the 
distance  of  it  from  the  gate  six  stadia,^  and  the  latter  about  a  mile ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  somewhat  under  the  latter  measure.^ 
We  find  it  sometimes  identified  with  the  Cerameicus,^  whence  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  included  within  the  bounds  of  that  suburb.  About  a 
century  ago  it  appears  to  have  been  identified  with  a  low  hill  to  the 
north  of  the  city,  called  Acathymia ;  *  but  it  is  not  very  easy  at  present 
to  discover  its  exact  site,  and  all  that  Gell  tells  of  it  is,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  Sepolia.^  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  a  hero  called  Academus,  or  Hecademus ;  in  con- 
sideration of  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  abstained  from  ravaging  the 
Academy  when  they  invaded  Attica ;  though  according  to  another 
account  they  did  so  for  fear  of  the  curses  attaching  to  such  an  act.^ 

The  site  of  the  Academy  was  not  reckoned  very  healthy,'  probably 
from  the  dampness  arising  from  the  waters  of  the  Cephisus.  The 
same  cause,  however,  rendered  the  spot  favourable  to  vegetation,  and 
even  at  this  day,  all  this  side  of  Athens,  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
is  marked  by  a  belt  of  olive  and  other  trees.  Most  of  these  trees, 
M.  Le  Normant  is  of  opinion,^  were  planted  in  ancient  times.  Some  of 
them  are  twenty  feet  in  circumference ;  the  oldest  are  entirely  hollow, 
and  live  only  in  their  bark,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  their  age. 
Two  amongst  the  youngest,  which  had  been  cut  down,  showed  by  the 
successive  layers  that  they  had  existed  652  and  530  years  respectively. 
Hence  the  Academy  is  called  by  Diogenes  Laertius  a  well  wooded 
suburb.^     Its  natural  qualities   in   this   way  were   improved  by  art. 


^  "  Inde  vario  sermone  sex  ilia  a  Dipylo 
stadia  confecimus  ;  cum  autem  venissemus 
iu  Academijo  non  sine  causa  nobilitata 
s])atia,"  &c. — Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  1. 

*  "  Limes  mille  ferme  passus  in  Aca- 
demic gymnasium  (ab  Dipylo)." — Liv. 
xxxi.  24. 

^  Hesych.  Steph.  in  voc. 

*  Walpole's  '  Turkey,'  p.  14(j. 


^  Itinerary,  p.  48. 

•^  Plut.  Thes.  32 ;  schol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed. 
Col.  701. 

vocTfpov    xtapiov  Xeyofifvov   eivai    rijs 
^AKabrjpias. — iEl.  Var.  Hist.  ix.  10. 

^  Voie  Sacree,  t.  i.  p.  197  sq. 

'*'  yvp-vdaiov  npoda-Tfiov  aXaada. — iii.  7; 
cf.  Plut.  Sull.  12 :  8€vdpo(l)op(i)TdTT)v  npo- 
aardav  ovaav. 
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Cimon  introduced  into  it  streams  of  water,  made  shady  walks  and  broad 
and  open  drives.^  It  was  along  the  last  probably  that  the  cavalry 
exercised,  for  we  know  from  Xenophon  that  this  was  one  of  the  places 
where  they  displayed  their  evolutions.^  These  drives,  or  rides,  are 
alluded  to  by  Eupolis  as  being  also  shady  : 

€V  evcTKiois  bpofioKTtv  'AicaSi7/xou  deov.^ 
"  In  god-like  Academus'  shady  drives." 

The  same  characteristic  is  alluded  to  by  Horace : 

"  Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  qua?iere  verum."'* 

In  later  times  it  was  still  further  improved  by  Attalus,  who  laid  out 
some  gardens  here,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  the  Lacy- 
deium,  because  the  philosopher  Lacydes,  the  founder  of  the  third  or 
new  Academy,  was  accustomed  to  teach  in  them.^  The  king  alluded  to 
seems  to  have  been  Attalus  Philometor,  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
before  our  era.  He  seems  to  hkve  been  a  good  gardener,  though  a  bad 
man ;  the  many  poisonous  herbs  which  he  cultivated,  and  his  skill  in 
preparing  them,  may  perhaps  have  helped  him  to  make  away  with  some 
of  his  friends  and  relations.*^  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Academy  must 
have  been  destroyed  by  Sulla  when  he  invested  Athens,  and  cut  down  the 
trees  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceium  for  the  purpose  of  making  imple- 
ments of  war.^  But  this  damage  was  doubtless  made  good  afterwards. 
The  Academy  owes  its  celebrity  chiefly  to  its  having  been  the 
residence  and  the  school  of  Plato,  and  thus  giving  birth  to  what  has 
been  called  after  it  the  Academic  sect.  Plato's  house,  to  which  a 
garden  seems  to  have  been  attached,  must  have  been  modest  enough, 
since  it  is  said  to  have  cost  only  3000  drachmas,  and  the  yearly  value  of 


'  I'lut.  Cim.  13. 

^  Hipparch.  iii.  1. 

^  In  his  'AarparevTot,  ap.  Diog.  Laert. 
iii.  7.  The  enormous  plane  trees,  or  rather 
tree,  mentioned  by  Leake  as  being  in  the 
Academy  (vol.  i.  p.  197  sq.),  api>ears  rather 
to  have  been  in  the  Lyceum  ;  hut  the  mis- 


take is  Pliny's.      See  Sillig  ad  xii.  1,  5 
(t.  ii.  p.  331). 

*  Ep.  ii.  2,  45. 

^  Diog.  LaiJrt.  iv.  GO. 

•^  Plut.  Demetr.  20. 

^  Plut.  loc.  cit. ;  App.  13.  M.  ]).  191. 
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it  was  estimated  at  only  three  pieces  of  gold ;  but  afterwards,  through 
the  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  patrons  of  learning,  it  became  worth  3000.^ 
The  little  garden  seems  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
adverts  to  it  as  bringing  back  not  only  the  memory  but  even  the  very 
form  itself  of  the  great  philosopher.-^  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his 
poverty,  Plato  adorned  the  Academy  by  erecting  a  temple  to  the  Muses,^ 
which  must  have  been  that  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  It  was  in  this 
temple  probably  that  Mithridates  placed  the  statue  of  Plato,  made  by 
Silanion  and  dedicated  to  the  Muses.*  Speusippus  erected  in  it  statues 
of  the  Graces.^  Plato  was  buried  near  the  Academy — Diogenes  Laertius 
says  in  it,^  and  that  his  body  was  accompanied  to  the  tomb  by  all  the 
population  of  the  neighbourhood,  whence  we  may  infer  that  this  suburb 
was  then  pretty  thickly  inhabited.  The  memory  of  such  a  man  and  of 
the  philosophers  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  and  the  lofty  nature  of 
their  teaching,  seem  to  have  invested  the  place  with  a  certain  awful 
solemnity.  Aristophanes  alludes  in  the  '  Clouds '  to  the  sober  character 
of  the  youths  who  frequented  it : 

dW  fls  ^AKadrj^eiav  Kariatv  vno  rais  fioplais  dnoOpf^ei 
(rT€(f)ava)(Tdfievos  KoXdiKO  \evKa  furd  adxPpopos  f)\iKiu)TOv. — V.  1005. 

"  In  the  Academy,  under  the  shade 
By  the  boughs  of  the  olives  conveniently  made 
With  a  steady  companion  like  thyself  thou  wilt  scamper, 
Having  first  bound  thy  brow  with  white  reeds  for  a  damper." ' 

There  was  an  Attic  saying  that  in  ancient  times  no  laughter  was 
allowed  there ;  ^  but  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration.  The  solemnity 
of  the  place  must  have  been  augmented  by  the  pit  at  which,  according 
to  immemorial  custom,  the  polemarchs  off'ered  sacrifice  to  the  souls  of 

^  Plut.  jdc  Exil.  p.  C03  (t.  viii.   379,      temple  to  Xenophon, 

*  Idem,  Vit.  Plat.  iii.  25. 
^  Diog.  Laiirt.  iv,  1. 
«  Ibid.  40. 

^  \iTOi  yap  Koi  aTrepUpyos  6  toiovtos  crre- 
<f)avos. — ISchol.  ad  loc. 
8  m.  V.  II.  iii.  35. 


l?eiske) ;  Suidas,  in  HXdrcov. 

^  "Cujusetiamillihortuli  propinquinon 
memoriam  solum  mihi  afl'erunt,  sed  ipsum 
videntur  in  conspectu  meo  ponere."— De 
Fin.  v.  2. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  "Vit.  Spcus.  (iv.  1,  1). 
Leake  (i.  601)  erroneously  attributes  the 
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heroes  (Parentalia).^  Banquets,  however,  seem  to  have  been  sometimes 
celebrated  at  the  Academy,  and  also  at  the  Lyceium,  as  we  have  before 
remarked  (supra,  p.  290). 

Pausanias  also  describes  in  his  29th  chapter  the  tombs  of  celebrated 
men  which  lay  on  the  road  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Academy.     The 
first  met  with  was  that  of  Thrasybulus,  who  overthrew  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.   Next  occurred  those  of  Pericles,  Chabrias  and  Phormio.    That 
of  Pericles  must  have  stood  a  little  out  of  the  road,  on  the  right,  as 
Cicero  mentions  having  quitted  the  main  road  a  little  in  order  to  view 
it.^    We  may  suppose  that  the  tomb  of  Chabrias  must  have  been  a 
rather  magnificent  structure,  as  the  Athenians  had  expended  a  thousand 
drachmas  upon  it ;  and  his  spendthrift  son  was  not  ashamed  to  sell  the 
stones  of  it,  to  eke  out  his  profligate  luxury ;  ^  for  which  he  was  branded 
by  several  of  the  comic  poets.     Indeed,  it   was   found   necessary  to 
restrain  by  a  law  the  splendour  sometimes  displayed  in  these  monu- 
ments ;  and  it  was  enacted — Cicero  does  not  say  at  what  date— that 
nobody  should  have  a  finer  sepulchre  than  what  ten  men  could  execute 
in  three  days.     It  was  not  to  be  architecturally  adorned,  nor  to  have  a 
Hermes  placed  upon  it ;   nor  was  the  deceased  to  be  eulogised,  except 
when  the  funeral  was  a  public  one,  and  then  only  by  a  person  publicly 
appointed  for  that  purpose.*  Another  tomb  in  the  Cerameicus  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (c.  29,  5)  was  that  of  Cleisthenes,  the  author  of  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  tribes.    There  also  lay  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
the  philosophers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  Nicias,  the  animal  painter,  the 
rhetoricians  Ephialtes,  the  reformer  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  Lycurgus, 
who  adorned  Athens  with  so  many  beautiful  buildings  (ib.  s.  15,  16). 


erretdf]  Kara  tov  ^odpov  eyei/cro  tov  iv 

AKadrjfjLia  (ttoi/to)?  yivcdcKen  (vda  roiy  rjpoyai 

oi  TTokfuap^oi  TO  TTUTpiov  fuayi^ov(7iu\  k.t.X. 

— Heliodor.  ^Ethiop.  i.  17  (ap.  Meurs.  Cor. 

c.  2G). 

=*  De  Fin.  v.  2,  5. 
^  Athen.  iv.  60. 

*  "  St'd  j>ost  (Soloiieiu)  aliqiuiiito,  propter 
lias  aiuplitudines    scpulcroruin,    »[iui.s   in 


Ceraniico  videmus,  lege  saucitum  e>t,  Ne 

QUIS  8F,PULCBUM  FACEBET  OPEB08IU8  QUAM 
QUOD  DECEM  HOMINES  EFFECEBINT  TBIDUO. 

Neque  id  opere  tectorio  exornari,nec  Hermas 
hos,  quos  vocant,  licebat  iraponi ;  nee  de 
niortui  laude,  nisi  in  publicis  sepulturis ; 
nee  ab  alio,  nisi  si  qui  publice  ad  earn  rem 
oonstitutus  esset,  diei  lieebat." — Cie.  De 
Kei).  ii.  20. 
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The  honour  was  conferred  upon  Zeno  at  the  request  of  King  Antigonus.^ 
Servius  Sulpicius  appears  to  have  procured  for  his  friend  M.  Marcellus 
a  marble  tomb  in  the  Academy  itself,  where  also  his  body  was  burnt.^ 

Along  the  road  leading  to  the  Academy  were  also  the  tombs  of  all 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  with  the  exception  of  those  slain  at  Marathon ; 
for  these  were  all  buried  in  the  field  on  which  they  fell,  in  memory  of 
their  valour  (Pans.  29,  4  sqq.).  Thucydides  has  a  classical  passage  on 
the  method  of  interring  those  who  had  fallen  in  war,  which  we  will 
here  insert.  "  Three  days  before  the  funeral  takes  place  the  bones  of 
the  dead  are  placed  in  a  tent  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  their  relatives 
bring  any  off'erings  they  may  think  proper.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral 
each  tribe  sends  in  a  waggon  a  chest,  or  coffin,  made  of  cypress  wood, 
in  which  are  placed  the  remains  of  those  belonging  to  the  respective 
tribes.  One  empty  bier,  with  coverlets,  is  brought  for  those  whose 
bodies  were  not  found.  Whoever  please  to  do  so,  citizens  or  strangers, 
follow  the  procession,  and  the  female  relatives  of  the  defunct  are  present 
at  the  sepulchre,  where  they  indulge  their  lamentations.  The  remains 
are  placed  in  a  public  monument  in  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  the 
city  (viz.  the  Cerameicus),  where  those  who  fall  in  battle  are  always 
interred,  except  those  slain  at  Marathon ;  for  as  the  valour  of  these  was 
deemed  unparalleled,  so  they  were  buried  where  they  fell.  After  they 
are  interred,  a  man  chosen  by  the  city,  and  considered  pre-eminent  in 
wisdom  and  dignity,  pronounces  over  them  a  suitable  panegyric,  after 
which  the  assembly  disperses."^  The  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  the  '  Birds ' : 

6  KeptifieiKos  dt^erai  vit. 
Brjuoaia  yap  "iva  racjiufiev, 
<pr}(rop,€v  Trpus  tovs  arpaTTjyovt 
fiaxopevcj  Tols  noiXf p.Loi(Tiv 
aTTodavflu  iv  ^Opveals. — W  394  sqq. 

"  'T  were  strange  indeed  if  two  fellows  like  ns 
Couldn't  get  interred  in  the  Cerameicus, 


'  Diog.  LaiTt.  vii.  15.     Of  Lycurgus  cf. 
Ps.  Plut.  in  Vita. 


2    .< 


;ervius  Ciceroni  (Ejust.ad  Fam.iv.  12), 
5  Thucyd.  ii.  34. 
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For  to  the  general  we'll  swear,  ' 

Though  sure  enough  we  were  not  there, 

That  fighting  with  the  enemy 

We  got  killed  at  Orne;?, 

And  so  the  public  will  inter  us." 

Demosthenes,  in  a  fine  passage  of  his  oration  '  De  Corona,'  invokes 
those  buried  in  the  public  sepulchres,  as  well  as  those  who  had  fallen  at 
Marathon.^  Over  the  sepulchres  were  stelae,  or  marble  pillars,  with 
inscriptions  recording  where  the  inmates  of  them  fell.^  The  polemarchs 
appear  to  have  celebrated  yearly  in  the  Academy  funeral  games  in  their 
honour ;  ^  probably  at  the  spot  where,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
they  performed  the  Parentalia  to  heroes.  Unless  indeed  Academy  be 
there  used  as  synonymous  with  Cerameicus,  as  seems  to  be  sometimes 
the  case.  Nor  was  the  honour  of  public  sepulture  confined  to  Athenian 
citizens.  Thus  there  were  tombs  of  the  Thessalian  knights,  who  came 
to  the  aid  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  near  them  of  some 
Cretan  bowmen.  Some  of  the  Lacedemonians  who  fell  when  Thrasy- 
bulus  was  engaged  against  the  Thirty  Tyrants  were  also  buried  here.* 
Even  slaves  who  had  faithfully  and  valiantly  stood  by  their  masters  in 
war  were  by  a  public  decree  admitted  to  this  honour,  and  their  names 
engraved  on  the  column  (c.  29,  5  and  6). 

Among  the  earlier  monuments  of  this  kind  were  those  of  the 
Athenians  slain  by  the  Edoni  in  Thrace,  and  those  who  invaded  the 
iEginetans  before  the  Persian  war.  Also,  among  others,  of  those  who 
had  fought  under  Alcibiades,  of  those  who  had  conquered  the  Syracusans 
before  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  of  those  who  had  shared  in  the  naval 
battle  at  the  Hellespont,  of  those  who  had  fought  with  Cimon  at  the 
Eurymedon,  and  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  Macedonians  at  Chaironeia. 
There  also  were  tombs  of  Conon  and  Timotheus. 

The  tomb  of  Cimon  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  quite  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city,  under  the  north-west  side  of  the  Museium  Hill. 
His  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Peisis- 

'  p.  297,  Rcibke.  ^  Thilostr.  Vit.  Soi)h.  ii.  30  fin.  p.  623 ; 

^  Sehol.  ad  Aristoph.  loc.  cit.  Pauisau.  et  Poll.  viii.  ix.  4. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  33. 
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tratus,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  to  have  been  interred 
at  this  spot,  "  beyond  the  road  called  Coele,"  and  opposite  to  him  the 
horse  with  which  he  had  thrice  carried  ofi"  the  Olympic  prize. ^  This 
was  no  doubt  the  sepulchre  called  Cimoneia  (KcfKoveia),  where  his 
grandson,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  was  also  buried,^  and  to  which  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  advert  when  speaking  of  the  city  regions  (supra, 
p.  1 00).  The  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  Cimon 
cohabited  with  his  sister,  Elpinice,  on  the  neighbouring  Pnyx  Hill.^ 
Thucydides  was  also  interred  near  the  same  spot.* 

Some  tombs  in  the  Cerameicus,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded 
(ch.  4),  just  outside  the  Dipylum,  near  the  little  church  of  Agia  Triada, 
were  accidentally  discovered  in  1863  by  a  peasant  employed  in  digging 
for  sand.  They  seem  to  have  owed  their  preservation  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  been  buried  in  ancient  times  to  a  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet.  As  there  could  have  been  no  houses  just  outside  the  wall 
by  whose  ruins  they  could  have  been  covered,  and  as  indeed  the  soil 
itself,  from  its  nature,  could  not  have  been  formed  of  such  materials,  it 
is  most  probable,  as  we  have  said,  that  they  were  buried  under  a  mound 
formed  by  Philip  V.  The  Athenians  themselves  could  hardly  have  com- 
mitted so  sacrilegious  an  act ;  it  was  doubtless  done  by  military  violence, 
and  as  there  was  no  siege  of  Athens  from  the  time  of  Sulla  to  that  of 
the  Goths,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  the  heaping-up  of  this  sand  either 
to  him  or  Philip.  For  as  the  tombs  found  on  its  surface  were  of  the 
first  and  second  century  of  our  era,  it  was  evidently  long  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  Gothic  siege.^  Near  the  same  spot  was  found  in  1860  an 
enormous  mass  of  human  bones,  the  results,  it  has  been  conjectured,  of 
the  massacre  committed  by  Sulla.*^  But  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  this  spot  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  common  place  of 
sepulture.      Owing  to  what   must   now   be   considered   the   fortunate 

'  Herod,  vi.  1U3.  ■•  Marcell.  V.  Thucyd. 

'■'  Plut.  Cim.  19.  ^  See   Lenormant,    La   voie   Sacree,   p. 

^  Ai'Su^of  8e  (f)T](riv  ovx   ort  (o  Kifiwv)  168  sq. ;  cf.  Arch.  Ephemeris  for  June  and 

fXaK<i}ui(ev,  dXX'  on  eV  IlvKvi  rfj  a5eX0i7  Septemher,  1863,  pp.  279  sqq.  ;  295  sqq. 

(Tvvriv. — Arg.  in  Orat.  Arist.  in  (Jiinonom  "  Lenormant,  Voie  Racrc'o,  i.  22. 
(Mours.  Ath.  Att.  ii.  9). 
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circumstance  of  the  mound  just  mentioned,  some  fine  and  curious  relics 
of  tlie  best  times  of  Athens  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

The  tombs  are  arranged  on  the  left  hand  side  Qf  a  road,  which  in 
the  more  ancient  times  may  have  been  that  leading  to  the  Academy  and 
Eleusis,  but  which  could  not  have  been  that  trodden  by  Pausanias,  as  of 
course  in  his  time  it  was  still  covered  by  the  mound.  Some  of  the 
tombs,  as  appears  from  the  characters  of  the  inscriptions,  are  of  the 
Macedonian  times.  Among  the  largest  and  best  preserved  is  one  of 
Pentelic  marble,  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  with  an  inscription  in  six 
elegiac  lines  to  one  Dionysius,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
a  foreigner  naturalized  at  Athens.^  Close  to  this  tomb  was  found  a 
finely  executed  image  of  a  bull,  which  had  adorned  its  summit.  As  the 
bull  was  the  symbol  of  Dionysus,  the  image  was  no  doubt  allusive  to 
the  name  of  the  inmate  of  the  tomb.^  One  of  these  tombs,  inscribed  to 
Agathon,  presented  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  yet  discovered  of 
painting  on  marble.  Such  painted  tombs  are  alluded  to  several  times  in 
Greek  epigrams,  and  two  or  three  of  them — but  not  at  Athens — are 
described  by  Pausanias.^  But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
of  these  monuments  is  that  inscribed  to  Dexileos,  one  of  five  knights 
who  fell  at  Corinth,  and  born  in  the  archonship  of  Peisander— or  rather 
Teisander — b.c.  414.  The  name  of  this  archon  rests  only  on  the  authority 
of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  the  epitaph  reads  distinctly  Teisander  ;  and  there- 
fore several  distinguished  critics  are  inclined  to  correct  by  it  the  text  of 
Diodorus.  The  battle  of  Corinth,  in  the  archonship  of  Eubulides,  is 
related  at  great  length  by  Xenophon  (Hell.  iv.  2,  9  sqq.).  It  was  a 
bloody  day  for  the  Athenian  hoplites ;  but  though  they  appear  to  have 
had  600  cavalry  in  the  field,  it  would  seem  from  this  epitaph  that  only 
five  were  slain ;  unless,  indeed,  the  meaning  be  that  Dexileos  was  one  of 


*  aafia   fitv    evddde   auv,  AiovvaLf,   yiiia 
Ka\v7rT€i, 
y^vx^v  8"  ddduarov  koivos  e\ei  rafi'ias • 
(Tois  8e  (f)l\ois  Koi  firjTpl  KaaiyvTjrais  re 

TreV^of    d(i}ivt)(TTOv   crJjs    (f)ikias   (f^di- 
p,evoi  • 


8tO"(rai   8'  av  Trarpidc  a,  fj   pep  <f)va(i 

f]  he  VUflOKTlV 

(OTfp^av  7roXXr;v  ftve/ca  crcacfipoavi'rjs. 
Epl:em.  p.  L98. 
^  Ibid.  p.  G7. 

^  Pans.  ii.  7, 4 ;  vii.  22, 4  ;  2o,  7 ;  Bninck, 
Analccta,  t.  ii.  p.  4;  t.  iii.  p.  68,  294. 
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five  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves.  The  figure  of  a  cavalier, 
of  the  size  of  life,  sculptured  on  it  in  high  relief  in  a  style  not  unworthy 
of  the  time  of  Pheidias,  shows  a  youth  about  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the 
act  of  transfixing  with  his  lance  a  prostrate  enemy.  On  the  marble  are 
observed  a  number  of  small  holes,  which  no  doubt  served  to  fix  upon 
the  figure,  by  means  of  pins  or  nails,  certain  objects  in  metal,  as  the 


TOMB   OF    DKXILEOS, 


lance,  &c. ;  and  especially  traces  of  bronze  cramps  round  the  head  show 
that  originally  it  had,  in  all  probability,  a  Thessalian  hat,  or  petasus, 
similar  in  form  to  that  worn  by  the  horsemen  on  'the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  design  of  this  sculpture  seems  not  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  this  tomb,  as  three  repetitions  of  it  are  known,  with  slight 
variations ;  one  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  sent  by  Ludvig  Boss ;  another 
at  Bome,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Villa  Albani ;  and  a  third  in  the  Museum 

2  K 
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of  the  Vatican.^  A  cast  from  that  at  Athens  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Elgin  room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  characters  of 
the  inscription  confirm  the  age  of  the  monument,  and  show  it  to  have 
been  a  little  later  than  the  archonship  of  Eucleides.  Thus  the  omega 
is  used,  but  the  ancient  orthography  is  preserved,  as  in  the  use  of  the 
omicron  for  the  diphthong  ov,  and  of  7  for  v  before  k.  The  inscription 
will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  cut  of  the  monument,  engraved  from  a 
photograph ;  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  repeat  it  here : 

AESIAEfl^  AY^ANIO  GOPIKIO^- 
EfENETO   En  TEI^ANAPO  APXONTO^' 
APEGANE  EP   EYBOAIAO 
Ef  KOPIN0m  TUN   PENTE  IPPEHN. 

i.e.  Dexileos,  son  of  Lysanias,  of  Thoricus,  was  born  in  the  archonship 
of  Teisander,  died  in  that  of  Eubulides,  one  of  the  five  knights  killed  at 
Corinth.^ 

The  oldest  kind  of  tombs  known  in  Attica  appear  to  have  been 
tumuli,  or  little  hills  of  earth,  in  which  was  the  sepulchral  chamber.^ 
These  appear  to  have  been  as  old  as  the  Homeric  age.  Next  may  be 
mentioned  the  quadrangular  towers,  mostly  pohjandria,  or  places  where 
many  were  buried  together.  A  very  ancient  kind  were  those  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  like  the  Cimoneia  already  mentioned,  and  the  many  smaller 
graves  {OrjKai)  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  western  hills  of  Athens. 
Although  there  is  a  difi*erence  in  these  two  kinds :  the  larger  and  more 
sumptuous  ones,  like  the  Cimoneia,  being  hewn  horizontally  out  of  the 
clifi*s  and  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  while  the  smaller  are  below  it 
and  sunk  vertically  in  the  rock.  Bodies  deposited  in  the  earth  were 
enclosed  in  sarcophagi  of  marble,  stone,  or  earthenware ;  those  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  wooden  cofiins.    When  the  bodies  were  burnt,  the  ashes 


*  Lenormant,  Voie  8acree,  i.  72. 

2  Arch.  Ephem.  June,  1863,  p.  283 ; 
Lenormant,  ibid.  A  full  description  of 
these  tombs  has  been  published  by  M. 
Antonio  Salinas,  Turin,  1863, 4to,  entitled, 
"I  monumenti  sepolcrali   scoperti  presso 


la  chiesa  della  Sta.  Trinita  in  Atene ;"  with 
five  plates  of  the  tombs  and  surrounding 
topography.  Cf.  Lenormant,  Voie  Sacree, 
i.  p.  38  sqq. 

^  On  this  subject  see  Pervanoglu,  Grab- 
steine  der  alten  Griechen,  p.  6  sq. 
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were  deposited  in  urns,  or  vessels  of  marble,  terra-cotta,  bronze,  or  other 
metal.  The  graves  were  often  adorned  with  tomb-stones,  of  which  per- 
haps the  oldest  and  most  common  form  was  the  simple  steli',  or  column, 
adorned  at  the  top  with  sculptures  of  flowers,  or  sometimes  an  aerw/^a, 
or  pediment.  Underneath  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  deceased  ;  and 
if  there  were  several,  the  names  were  often  separated  by  rosettes.^ 
Sometimes  there  were  longer  inscriptions,  sculptures  of  figures,  &c. ; 
and  many  of  these  stelse  appear  to  have  been  painted.  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  different  forms  which  these  monuments 
assumed,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  describing  a  very 
ancient  one,  now  preserved  under  a  glass  cover  in  the  so-called  Theseium 
at  Athens.  This  records  not  only  the  name  of  the  warrior  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated,  but  also  presents  us  with  a  portrait  of  him,  in  bas-relief, 
of  the  size  of  life.  This  interesting  relic  was  found  at  Yelanidheza,^  a 
desert  place  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  Carysto,  in  Euboea, 
where  there  are  numerous  tumuli.  It  is  a  square  marble  column  about 
7  feet  in  height,  1  ft.  6  in.  in  breadth,  but  tapering  towards  the  top, 
and  4  or  5  inches  thick.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  about  2  ft.  3  in. 
broad,  and  1  ft.  high.  The  figure,  which  fills  the  whole  column,  is  that 
of  a  warrior  in  complete  armour  with  a  lance  in  his  hand.  The  traces 
of  colour  on  it  are  still  very  plain.  The  pedestal  bears  the  name  of 
Aristion  {'Apia-rlcovo^),  no  doubt  that  of  the  person  represented ;  whilst 
under  the  column  is  inscribed  epyov  ^KpiaroKXeo^;,  "  the  work  of  Aristo- 
cles."  This  artist  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  and 
was  the  father  of  Cleaetas,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The 
characters  of  the  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  work,  bear  out 
this  early  date.  Thus  the  Pis  written  A,  the  A,  V,  the  Z,  J,  the 
E,  £*,  &c.  The  rigidity  of  the  contours  of  the  figure  belongs  to  the 
Daedalian  school,  and  from  these  marks  Kangabe  would  assign  the  work 
to  the  period  between  the  seventieth  and  eightieth  Olympiad  (500 — 
460  B.c.).^     Pausanias  adverts  to  a  similar  monument  of  Androclus,  son 


^  See  Ross,  Aufs'at/.e,  i.  p.  40  sqq. 

^  Leal<e,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

3  See  Rangabe,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  i.  No.  21, 


p.  18  sq.,  and  the  coloured  plate  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 
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of  Codrus,  which  he  saw  at  Ephesus,^  and  a  stele  very  similar  to  that 
of  Aristion,  though  apparently  still  more  ancient,  was  found  a  few 
years  ago  hy  Dr.  Conze,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  but  in  a  very 
damaged  state.^ 

In  order  to  keep  this  subject  of  the  tombs  together,  we  will  here 
insert  what  Pausanias  says  a  few  chapters  further  on  (36,  3  sqq.) 
respecting  the  tombs  on  the  lepa  0809,  or  Holy  Way  leading  to  Eleusis ; 
and  we  will  advert  at  the  same  time  to  other  objects  on  that  road.  The 
first  which  presented  itself  was  that  of  Anthemocritus,  an  Athenian 
herald,  slain  by  the  Megarians  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  when 
sent  to  forbid  them  cultivating  the  holy  land.  Plutarch  also  alludes  to 
this  tomb  as  being  outside  the  Thriasian  Gate ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  name  for  it  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  the  decree  for  the 
burial  of  Anthemocritus  there  was  made ;  but  which  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch  had  come  to  be  called  Dipylum.^  The  tomb  appears  to  have 
been  surmounted  by  a  statue.*  The  deed  of  the  Megarenses  was 
regarded  as  inexpiable,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  refused 
to  show  them  any  favour.  The  next  tomb  was  that  of  Molottus  or 
Molossus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  their  general  when  they  crossed 
over  to  Euboea  to  support  Plutarch,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.^ 
Here  also,  near  a  torrent,  was  the  place  called  Sciron,  from  the  follow- 
ing cause.  When  the  Eleusinians  were  making  war  upon  Erechtheus, 
a  soothsayer  named  Sciros,  who  erected  the  ancient  temple  of  Athena 
Scira  at  Phalerum,  came  to  their  aid,  and  having  fallen  in  battle,  the 
Eleusinians  buried  him  near  a  torrent ;  and  both  the  place  and  the 
torrent  took  their  name  from  the  hero. 

Sciron  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  gamblers  and  cour- 
tezans.^ This  was  one  of  the  places  from  which  Athena  took  her 
surname  of  Sciras,  the  other  being  at  Phalerum.  The  former  was  the 
place  to  which,  on  the  festival  called  Skirophoria,  a  procession  was  made 


^  fTridrjfia  6e  t<o  fivfj[jLaTi  dvrjp  earip  0)7rXt(r- 
fiivos. — vii.  2,  6. 

^  Pervanoglu,  Grabsteine,  &c.,  p.  11. 
»  Vit.  rericl.  c.  30. 


*  Is£eus,  ap.  Harpocr.  voc.  'AvOffioKptTos. 
°  riut.  Vit.  Phoc.  12  sq. 
'  Alciphr.   Epp.   iii.    8  ;    Stephan.    in 
SKtpof  ;  Phot.  Lex.  <TKipd(})ia. 
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by  the  priest  of  Athena  Polias,  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  and  of  Helios, 
under  a  white  canopy  held  by  the  Eteobutadae.^ 

Near  this  was  the  tomb  of  Cephisodorus,  who  opposed  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  crossing  over  into  Italy  obtained 
the  help  of  the  Eomans ;  an  event  which  ended  not  long  after  in  the 
overthrow  by  them  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  and  the  captivity  of 
King  Perseus.  Next  to  this  was  the  monument  of  Heliodorus,  whose 
portrait  might  be  seen  in  the  great  temple  of  Athena.  He  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  a  distinguished  man,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether 
he  was  the  tragic  poet  of  that  name  or  the  author  of  a  Periegesis  of 
Athens,  or,  indeed,  either  of  them.  Here  also  was  buried  Themistocles, 
the  son  of  Poliarchus,  and  great-grandson  of  that  Themistocles  who 
defeated  Xerxes.  A  little  further  on  was  the  temenos  of  the  hero 
Lacius  and  the  deme  of  the  Laciadaa  named  after  him  ;  to  which  the 
family  of  Miltiades  belonged.^  Also  the  monument  of  the  Tarentine 
Nicocles,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  citharists,  and  an  altar  of  Zephyrus 
and  temple  of  Demeter  and  Core,  with  whom  also  Athena  and  Poseidon 
were  worshipped.  The  little  church  of  St.  Demetrius  appears  to  mark 
the  site  of  this  temple;^  for  it  was  customary  with  the  early  Christians 
to  be  attracted  by  the  analogy  of  a  name  in  dedicating  their  churches. 
It  is  in  this  place  that  Phy talus  is  said  to  have  received  Demeter  in  his 
house,  for  which  the  goddess  rewarded  him  with  a  fig-tree.  Here  was  the 
suburb,  hence  called  lepa  crvio),  or  '  the  holy  fig-tree,'  where,  according  to 
Philostratus,  a  halt  was  made  when  bringing  the  sacred  utensils  from 
Eleusis  to  Athens.*  From  a  recently  discovered  inscription  we  further 
learn  that  these  sacred  utensils  {lepa)  were  met  at  the  shrine  of  Echo 


^  Phot.  Lex.  voc.  crKipov ;  cf.  Harpocr. 

'^  Pint.  Cim.  4. 

3  Gell,  Itinerary,  p.  30 ;  Dodwell, '  Tour 
in  Greece,'  ii.  p.  169. 

*  €Td(l)T]  be  (6  'AttoXXwi/ios)  iv  t<b  -rrpo- 
ao-Tti'o)  rris  iv  'EXfvo-In  \(Oi(j>6pov  •  ovona 
Tft)  npoaa-Teia  lepa  avKri  •  to  di  'EXeuo-tvo- 
dfv  tepa,  iir€i8fj  is  aarv  aycaaiv,  e»cet 
dvairavovo-iv.  —  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii. 
20,  3.     From  the  words  iu  'EXevalvi,  it 


might  be  supposed  that  Hiera  Syce  was  a 
suburb  of  Eleusis,  not  Athens.  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  description  of  the  route 
that  it  could  not  be  so;  and  M.  Lenor- 
mant  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  which 
the  words  are  used  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  by  Hesychius  of  the  Attic  Cephisus : 
T€<f)vpt(jTal,  oi  (TKaTTTai,  eneliv  EXevalut 
cVt  T7JS  yf(f)vpa5y  K.T.X. — Voie  Sacree,  i.  p. 
231. 
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by  armed  ephebi,  who  escorted  them  on  their  further  journey  along  the 
Holy  Way ;  ^  and  it  seems  therefore  to  have  been  this  procession  which 
rested  at  the  Holy  Fig  Tree.  Now,  on  what  occasion  did  it  take  place? 
A.  Mommsen  is  of  opinion  that  on  the  day  before  the  great  procession  to 
Eleusis,  certain  sacred  utensils  necessary  for  it  were  brought  from 
Eleusis ;  were  met  at  the  shrine  of  Echo,  the  position  of  which  is  not 
exactly  known,  by  the  ephebi,  and  escorted  by  them  to  Athens ;  where 
they  were  deposited  in  the  laccheium,  near  the  Peiraic  Gate,  till  the 
following  day,^  when  the  image  of  lacchus  was  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  Eleusis.  Sainte-Croix^  and  Gruigniaut  *  are  of  opinion  that 
this  took  place  on  the  return  of  the  grand  procession ;  whilst  Preller  ^ 
thought  that  it  was  on  the  return  from  the  seashore  on  the  day  of  the 
festival,  called" AXaBe  /jLvarai,  on  the  16th  Boedromion,^  and  in  this  last 
view  M.  F.  Lenormant  concurs.'  But  we  must  confess  that  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Mommsen.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  hear 
of  this  procession  of  the  ephebi  in  any  other  authorities  than  Philo- 
stratus  and  the  inscriptions  cited ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  it  at  all  on  the  day  called  "AXaBe  fivarau,  nor  of  any  sacred 
objects  being  carried  on  that  day.  Again,  the  mystse  on  that  occasion 
do  not  appear  to  have  gone  any  further  than  the  streams  called  Kheiti ; 
while,  according  to  Philostratus,  the  lepd,  or  sacred  objects  in  question, 
were  brought  from  Eleusis.  Gell  places  the  house  of  Phytalus  and  the 
Holy  Fig  Tree  at  the  church  of  Agia  Sabas,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Athens.*  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  was  called  rjyrjr'qpLa,  either  as 
being  the  produce  of  the  first  fruit-tree,  or  as  conducting  to  a  civilized 
life,^  the  acorn  being  then  abandoned ;  and  hence  a  mass  of  dried  figs 
was  carried  in  procession  in  the  Plynteria.  An  Attic  family  called  the 
PhytalidsB  claimed  to  be  descended  from  this  Phytalus.   To  the  tombs  here 


*  viraTTdvTT](rau  5c  Kal  toIs  Ifpols  cV  orrXois 
fie'xpt  T^s  'Hxovs  Koi  TrpoeTrefiyjrav  avra. — 
Inscr.  in  Arch.  Ephera.  1860,  No.  4097. 

"  Heortologie,  p.  252. 

*  Kecherches  sur  Ics  Mystercs,  t.  i.  j).  332. 

*  Religions  de  TAntiquite,  t.  iii.  p.  1185. 


^  De  Via  Sacra,  disp.  i.  p.  14. 
"  Polyaen.  Strateg.  iii.  11,  2. 
'  Voie  Sacre'e,  p.  282  sqq. 
*  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  30. 

^  fj-yepavToiKadapiov^lov. — Athcn.  iii.  G 
et  ibi  Casaubon. 


mentioned  by  Pausanias,  may  be  added  that  of  the  sophist  Apollonius.^ 
A  little  before  crossing  the  Cephisus  was  the  monument  of  Theodorus,  an 
infamous  character,  but  the  best  tragic  actor  of  his  time,  who  is  said  to 
have  drawn  tears  from  Alexander,  the  cruel  tyrant  of  Pheras.^  On  the 
bank  of  the  stream  were  statues  of  Mnesimache  and  of  her  son,  cutting 
off  his  hair  as  an  anathema  to  the  river  Cephisus  ;^  an  ancient  Greek 
custom,  as  is  evident  from  Homer. 

Pausanias  does  not  say  how  the  river  was  crossed  ;  whether  by  a  ford, 
a  ferry,  or  a  bridge.  A.  Mommsen  ^  positively  denies  that  there  was 
any  bridge  here  in  the  olden  times,  though  he  admits  that  there  was 
one  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  so  consi- 
derable a  stream  as  the  Cephisus  should  have  been  left  unbridged. 
Tbe  epigram  attributed  to  Simonides  proves,  we  think,  the  existence  of 
a  bridge :  ,  ,  ^  *      ' 

2>  Xt€  AT]pr)Tpos  Trpos  dvaKTopov,  Si  Xre  fiva-rai, 

/H76'  vdaros  TTpoxoas  5f  I'fiere  x^ '/^^P'o^f  * 
Tolou  SeivoKkris  yap  6  AiVSioy  d(T(f)aKes  vppiv 

Cfvyp.a  8ia  TrXareos  rovd'  e^aXeu  Trorapov.'^ 

"  0  mystics,  to  Demeter's  shritie  proceed, 

Ye  need  no  more  the  storm-swoln  torrent  dread ; 
But  o'er  it  on  the  bridge,  just  newly  raised 
By  Lindian  Xenocles  securely  tread." 

The  epigram,  though  wrongly  ascribed  to  Simonides,  is  doubtless  an 
ancient  one.  An  architect  named  Xenocles  was,  we  know,  employed  in 
erecting  the  temple  at  Eleusis,^  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
he  should  have  built  a  bridge  over  the  Cephisus.  We  attach  no 
importance  to  the  circumstance  that  while  the  epigram  calls  him  a 
native  of  Lindus,  Plutarch  designates  him  as  of  the  dome  Cholargos. 


»  See  the  passage  of  Philostratus  quoted 
above,  p.  501. 

2  ^1.  V.  H.  xiv.  40  et  ibi  not.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  tragic  poet  as  well  as 
actor  ;  cf.  Plut.  Sympos.  ix.  2 ;  Demosth. 
de  fals.  Leg.  p.  418,  Eeiske ;  Aristot. 
Pulit.  vii.  17. 

'•^  Sicbclis  (ad  loc.)  observes  that  Mnesi- 


mache and  her  son,  whoever  they  were, 
must  have  been   of  the   heroic   age 


as 


Pausanias  calls  iheir  statutes  dyaXpara. 

*  Heortologie,  p.  255,  note  2. 

5  Ap.  Casaub.  ad  Strab.  ix.  p.  400 ;  tf. 
Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  138. 

»>  Plut.  Pericl.  13. 
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One  of  the  authors  may  have  been  mistaken  on  that  point,  or  Xenocles 
may  have  been  a  Lindian  naturalised  at  Athens,  and  residing  in  that 
deme.  That  the  river,  bridge,  and  mysteries  referred  to  in  the 
epigram  should  have  been  in  Ehodes,  as  suggested  by  Jacobs,'  is  highly 
improbable. 

At  this  bridge  were  enacted,  on  the  return  of  the  procession  with 
lacchus    from   Eleusis,   those    scenes   of  ribaldry    and   abuse   called 
gephijrisms  {yejivpLafioi).       Whether   they   were   so   named   from  the 
bridge,  or  from  the  race  of  Gephyraeans  settled  here,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  before,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  probable  enough 
that  the  term  ye4>vpa  for  a  bridge  may  have  originated  from  them,  who, 
from  their  location  at  Tanagra,  on  the  banks  and  among  the  marshes  of 
the  Asopus,  were  compelled  to  construct  bridges.^     In  these  gephyrisms 
either  a  woman  or  man  masked  {avr^KaXvirrofievo^,  Hesych.  voc.  -,e<l>vpl^) 
uttered  the  grossest  abuse  against  the  most  distinguished  citizens  by 
name ;  a  tradition  doubtless  from  Baubo  or  lambe.     The  whole,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  taken  in  good  part ;  for  the  gods  themselves, 
according  to  Plato,  love  a  joke,^  and  the  most  successful  wit  was  rewarded 
with  a  fillet.'*     Similar  scenes  took  place  on  one  of  the  days  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  called  Stenia  {ari^vLa),  but  the  abuse  on  that  occasion 
was  among  the  women  only.^     As  the  women  were  carried  in  carts  in 
the  Eleusinian  and  other  festivals,  this  scurrility  came  to  be  called  ef 
ufid^^  XeyeLv,  and,  as  is  well  known,  became  the  origin  of  comedy.^ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  an  ancient  ajtar  of  Zeus  Meili- 
chios,  or  '  the  Placid,'  at  which  Theseus  was  said  to  have  been  purified 
by  the  descendants  of  Phytalus  after  slaying,  among  others,  the  robber 
Sinis,  who  was  connected  with  Theseus  on  the  maternal  side.  Here  was  a 
tomb  of  Theodectes  of  Phaselis,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle's,  a  rhetorician  and 
also  apparently  a  tragic  poet.  Alexander  the  Great  had  had  some 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  when  staying  at  Phaselis,  having  got  rather 


*  Anim.  in  Anth.  Grrec.  i.  p.  240. 
^  Etym.  M.  voc,  y(<f)vpa. 
^  (f)ikoTral<Tfiovfs  yap  kuI  ol  deoi — Cratyl. 
p.  400. 


*  Aristoph.  Ean.  392. 
'  Aristoph.    Thesm.    841,    and    schol. 
Hesych.  and  Phot,  in  voc. 
•*  Bentley,  Tlialaris,  p.  288,  &c. 
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drunk,  crowned  with  wreaths  a  statue  which  had  been  erected  to 
Theodectes  in  his  native  town.  The  author  of  the  life  of  Isocrates 
describes  the  monument  on  the  Sacred  Way  as  being  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. Theodectes  seems  to  have  erected  a  statue  to  himself  there, 
and  also  statues  of  several  poets,  of  which,  however,  only  that  of  Homer 
was  extant  in  the  time  of  the  author.'  Here  also  was  a  monument  to 
Mnesitheus,  a  good  physician,  who  dedicated  many  statues  of  gods,  and 
amongst  them  one  of  lacchus.  Beside  the  road  was  a  small  temple 
of  Cyamites,^  but  Pausanias  did  not  know  whether  he  was  the  first  who 
sowed  beans,  or  some  hero  of  that  name.  Pausanias  here  observes  his 
usual  reticence  respecting  things  connected  with  the  mysteries. 
Cyamites  seems  to  be  identical  with  Bacchus  or  lacchus.^  The  bean 
was  considered  an  obscene  object,  and  abstinence  from  it  was  enjoined 
in  the  mysteries.*  But  two  monuments  surpassed  the  rest  in  size  and 
beauty ;  one  of  a  Rhodian,  who  settled  in  Athens ;  the  other  was 
erected  by  a  Macedonian  named  Harpalus,  who  absconded  from  Alex- 
ander when  in  Asia.  It  was  in  memory  of  Pythionice,  whom  he  had 
married  and  passionately  loved,  though  she  had  been  a  prostitute  both 
at  Corinth  and  Athens.  Pausanias,  who  had  seen  so  many  things  of 
this  sort,  describes  it  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Greece.  Plutarch,  how- 
ever, tells  how  Harpalus  was  cheated  by  Charicles,  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  the  work,  and  declares  that  the  monument  was  not  worth  the 
thirty  talents  said  to  have  been  expended  on  it.^  The  same  author 
adds  that  the  monument  was  in  the  demus  Hermus.^  Here  also  was  a 
temple  in  which  were  statues  of  Demeter  and  Core,  Athena  and  Apollo. 
It  was  near  Mount  Pcecilum,  and  was  at  first  dedicated  only  to  Apollo. 
This  part  of  the  chain  is  usually  called  Corydallus.  The  temple  having 
originally  been  dedicated  only  to  Apollo,  was  probably  erected  by  the 


^  Plut.  Op.  t.  ix.  p.  330,  Reiske ;  Val. 
Max.  viii.  14,  3  ;  Plat.  V.  Alex.  M.  c.  17. 
Athenasus  has  preserved  some  lines  of 
Theodectes,  lib.  x.  80. 

'  This  temple  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
life  of  Isocrates  (loc.  cit.)  under  the  name 
oi  Cyamitis. 


^  Hesych.  in  voc.  and  the  emendation 
of  Meursius  (Att.  Lect.  iv.  20). 

*  Pausan.  viii.  15,  1 ;  Pint.  Sympos. 
ii.  3;  Aul.  Gell.  N.  A.  iv.  11. 

5  Vit.  Cim.  c.  22. 

^  On  this  see  Loake,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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lonians  ;  and  the  addition  of  the  images  of  Demeter,  Core,  and  Athena, 
points  to  the  union  of  the  worship  of  Eleusis  with  that  of  Athens/ 
After  this  came  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  before  it  a  wall  of  unhewn 
stones,  worthy  of  notice. 

This  part  of  the  road,  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  is  at  the  pass 
over  Mount  iEgaleos,  now  called  the  pass  of  Daphni.  Near  the  entrance 
of  the  pass,  to  the  right,  on  an  isolated  hill,  stands  the  church  of  Agios 
Elias,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  a  temple  in  the  deme  of  the 
Hermeii.  As  the  pass  was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
appears  from  some  remains  to  have  been  strongly  fortified.  At  the 
highest  point  of  the  pass  stands  the  monastery  of  Daphni,  in  the  church 
of  which  were  three  fluted  Ionic  columns,  parts  of  which  were  brought 
to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  in  1801,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.^ 
From  the  size  of  them  they  must  have  belonged  to  a  considerable 
temple,  which  it  is  conjectured  was  that  of  Apollo  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias.  Less  than  a  mile  further  on  are  the  foundations  of  another 
temple,  thought  to  be  that  of  Aphrodite.  It  stood  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley,  under  rocks,  the  sides  of  which,  rendered  artificially  per- 
pendicular, contain  niches  for  votive  off'erings.  Under  these,  doves  of 
white  marble  have  been  found,  which  appear  to  have  fallen  from  them ; 
and  these  anathemata,  as  well  as  inscriptions  under  the  niches,  in  which 
the  words  ^iXrj  'A(f>pohLrr)  are  legible,  are  sufficient  proof  that  the 
temple  was  dedicated  to  that  goddess.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  in 
honour  of  Phila  (^/Xa),  mother  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  hence  it  was 
dedicated  to  ^tXa  'A(l)poBlT7j,  and  the  whole  enclosure  called  Philaeum.^ 
From  some  remains,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order.  Pro- 
bably, however,  an  older  temple  had  stood  here,  as  the  peribolus 
was  enclosed  by  huge  irregular  masses  of  stone,  like  the  walls  of 
Tiryns ;  the  dpyol  \lOol  spoken  of  by  Pausanias,  remains  of  which  are 
still  extant.'*  Dionysius,  son  of  Tryphon,  quoted  in  the  above  passage 
of  Athenseus,  says  that  the  temple  was  at  Thria ;  whence  we  may  infer 

^  Leuormant,  Recherches  a  Eleusis,  p.      Cf.  Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  145,  &c. 
Ii57.  ^  A  then.  vi.  56. 

-  Sec  'Elgin  Marbles,'   vol.  ii.  p.  112.  *  Leake,  ib.  p.  147. 
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that  the  demus  Thria,  which  gave  name  to  the  Eleusinian  plain,  was 
situated  here. 

After  passing  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  getting  into  the  plain, 
Pausanias  arrives  at  the  streams  called  Rheiti  ('Petrot)  (c.  28,  1),  which, 
he  says,  by  their  flowing,  resembled  a  river,  but  were  quite  salt.  They 
were  two  brooks  running  apparently  in  a  ravine ;  ^  and  from  their 
saltness  they  were  thought  to  flow  under  ground  from  the  Euripus. 
They  were  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Core ;  and  according  to  Phavorinus 
(in  voc),  the  more  eastern  one,  or  that  nearest  Athens,  was  sacred 
to  Core,  and  the  further  one  to  her  mother.  The  circumstance  of  these 
border  rivers  being  sacred  to  these  deities,  seems  to  indicate  how  pecu- 
liarly their  worship  belonged  to  the  Eleusinians ;  who  indeed,  when 
they  subjected  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  reserved  the  right  of  per- 
forming the  mysteries.  Hence,  too,  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  Perse- 
phone, in  the  very  heart  of  Athens,  bore  the  name  of  Eleusinium. 
Nobody  but  this  priests  was  allowed  to  fish  in  the  Eheiti.  They  are 
insignificant  streams,^  but  they  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
Eleusinian  and  Attic  territory  in  ancient  times.  The  modern  road  to 
Eleusis  leaves  them  to  the  right,  keeping  along  the  shore,  but  in 
ancient  times  it  appears  to  have  run  on  the  other  side  of  them.  Above 
half  a  mile  further  is  a  tomb  with  an  inscription  recording  it  to  be  that 
of  Strato,  a  Cydathenaean,^  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  who  indeed 
appears  to  have  selected  only  a  few  tombs  out  of  the  vast  number  that 
lined  the  road.  Beyond  this  tomb,  the  Sacred  Way  assumes  the  form  of 
a  raised  causeway  over  the  low  and  marshy  ground,  which  extends  as 
far  as  Eleusis.  The  plain  through  which  it  runs  was  called  the 
Thriasian  plain. 

The  district  westward  of  the  Rheiti  was  said  once  to  have  belonged 
to  King  Crocon,  who  married  Saesara,  a  daughter  of  Celeus.  Pausanias 
could  find  no  tomb  of  his,  but  there  was  one  of  Eumolpus,  whose  history 
he  here  gives,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  His  youngest  son, 
Ceryx  {K^pv^),  was  the  founder  of  the  race  of  heralds  ;  who  however 

^  Etyin.  M.  voc.  'PeiVr;?.  ^  Wali^lc,  Turkey,  p.  333. 

'  Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  147  sq. 
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affirmed  that  he  was  not  a  son  of  Eumolpus,  but  of  Hermes  and  Aglauros 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Here  also  was  an  heroum  of  Hippothoon,  the 
eponymous  hero  of  one  of  the  Attic  tribes,  and  near  it  one  of  Zarex, 
whom  Apollo  is  said  to  have  taught  music.  Pausanias  thought  that  the 
latter  was  no  Athenian,  but  a  Lacedaemonian  by  birth,  and  founder  of 
Zarex,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Laconia. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  at  the  Eleusinian  Cephisus,  which  he  says 
had  a  much  more  impetuous  stream  than  the  Attic  river  of  the  same 
name.  Near  it  was  a  place  called  Erineos,  where  it  was  said  Pluto 
descended  when  he  carried  oiOf  Core.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this 
Cephisus  that  Theseus  slew  the  robber  Polyphemon,  surnamed 
Procrustes. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  at  Eleusis.     He  says  (c.  38,  6)  that  there 
was  there  a  temple  of  Triptolemus  and  another  of  Artemis  Propyltea 
and  Father  Poseidon.    Also  a  well  called  Callichorus,  where  the  Eleu- 
sinian women  first  formed  a  chorus  and  sung  in  honour  of  the  goddess. 
The  Eharian  plain,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  that  was  sown,  and  produced 
crops ;  whence  it  was  customary  to  make  barley  cakes  from  the  grain 
produced  there  to  be  used  in  the  sacrifices.     There  was  also  a  threshing 
floor,  said  to  be  that  of  Triptolemus,  and  an  altar  dedicated  to  him.    Of 
what  was   within  the   sacred  precincts  the   dream   before  mentioned 
(c.  14,  2)  forbade  Pausanias  to  speak ;  and  what  the  uninitiated  were 
prevented  from  seeing,  it  was  plainly  improper  for  them  to  hear.     The 
town  was  named  after  the  hero  Eleusis,  who  some  said  was  the  son  of 
Hermes  and  Daeira,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  whilst  others  fabled  that 
Ogyges  was  her  father.     For  the  ancient  Eleusinians  having  no  genea- 
logies, had  given  occasion  to  much  fiction,  and  especially  concerning  the 
races  of  heroes.     According  to  other  authorities,  however,  the  place 
derived  its  name  from  the  advent  (eXetfo-t?)  of  Demeter. 

Of  Eleusis,  once  the  most  famed  and  holiest  place,  not  merely  of 
Attica,  but  of  the  whole  pagan  world,^  scarcely  anything  remains  but 
the  slightly  altered  name  {Lejosina).     It  is  now  a  miserable  village  with 


I  « 


■  Omitto  Eleusina   sanctam  iUam   ct  aiigustam,   *  Ubi  initUmtur  gcnks  or 
(d timet."'— Cic.  N.  Dcur.  i.  42,  119. 
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a  few  ruins  of  walls  and  buildings.  The  temple  and  its  appurtenances 
lay  on  a  rocky  height  of  moderate  elevation  which  runs  along  the  Bay  of 
Eleusis,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Salamis  and  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  sea,  while  the  town  occupied  part  of  the  level  underneath  it.  The 
wall  of  the  upper  town,  which  on  the  eastern  side  was  probably 
identical  with  the  outer  peribolus  of  the  great  temple,  ran  along  the 
northern  and  southern  side  of  the  height,  and  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town,  its  highest  point,  formed  a  small  Acropolis,  now  occupied 
by  a  Prankish  tower.  Thus  the  sacred  buildings,  standing  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  height,  would  first  strike  the  eyes  of  the 
mystae  on  their  approach  from  Athens.  The  first  object  arrived  at,  as 
we  see  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  was  the  temple  of  Tripto- 
lemus, the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Agios  Zacha- 
rias,  which  is  entirely  built  out  of  ancient  materials,  and  contains  many 
inscriptions  and  fragments  of  statues.  The  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea 
and  Poseidon,  which  followed  next,  stood  before  the  entrance  to  the 
peribolus  of  the  great  temple.  M.  Breton  thinks  that  its  site  is  now 
marked  by  the  little  church  of  St.  George.^  It  was  entirely  built 
of  Pentelic  marble,  and  consisted  of  one  cell  with  a  double  entrance, 
each  supported  by  two  Doric  columns  betv/een  antae.  This  temple  was 
40  feet  long  and  20  feet  broad,  and  was  raised  upon  five  steps.  It  is 
now,  with  the  Propylaeum  beyond  it,  a  vast  heap  of  ruins.  The  mission 
of  the  Dilettanti  in  1764  was  not  able  to  discover  any  remains  of  the 
temples  of  Triptolemus  or  of  Artemis  and  Poseidon.^  But  the  site  of 
the  former  at  the  church  of  St.  Zachary  has  been  since  shown  by  the 
discovery  there  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  called  "  the  Eleusinian  relief," 
now  preserved  in  the  so-called  Theseium  at  Athens.^  There  are  also 
still  in  the  church  apparently  two  ancient  columns  of  Egyptian  form, 
which  were  thought  to  testify  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  worship  of 
Demeter.   But  Botticher,  who  examined  them  closely,  says  that  they  are 


'  Athenes,  p.  370. 

^  Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 


standing  between  Demeter  and  Persephatta, 
who  hold   lighted   torches.      Figured   in 
3  Found  in  1859,  No.  67  in  Kekule's      Breton's  Athenes,  p.  371.     Kekule  thinks 
*  Description  of  the  Sculptures  in  the  The-      it  belongs  to  a  period  soon  after  Pheidias. 
seium.'  It  represents  Triptolemus,  as  a  boy, 
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of  Greek  workmansliip,  and  form  colossal  representations  of  the  torches 
which  are  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  Demeter  enthroned,  and  especially 
in  a  wall  painting  at  Pompeii.^  But  the  columns  have  been  reversed 
in  the  Christian  times,  and  the  cup-formed  upper  end,  where  the  flames 
were,  converted  into  the  basis.  The  shaft  is  an  imitation  of  a  bundle 
of  pine  rods,  of  which  the  ancient  torches  were  made.  The  height  of 
these  columns  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet.  But  they  have  been 
mutilated  ;  pieces  of  them  were  found  inside  the  church,  and  Botticher 
is  of  opinion  that  originally  they  were  fourteen  feet  high.  They  would 
have  formed  an  appropriate  symbolical  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  and  serve  to  confirm  its  site.^ 

The  PropylaBum  which  gave  admission  into  the  peribolus  was  almost 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  Propylseum  of  the  Acropolis.  We  take  from 
Leake  the  following  description  of  the  remains  at  Eleusis.  "  At  a  distance 
of  fifty  feet  from  the  Propylseum  was  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
inner  inclosure,  which  was  in  shape  an  irregular  pentagon.  Its  entrance 
was  at  the  angle  just  mentioned,  where  the  rock  was  cut  away  both 
horizontally  and  vertically,  to  receive  another  Propylaeum,  much 
smaller  than  the  former,  which  consisted  of  an  opening  thirty-two  feet 
wide,  between  two  parallel  walls  of  fifty  feet  in  length.  Towards  the 
inner  extremity  this  opening  was  narrowed  by  transverse  walls  to 
a  gateway  of  twelve  feet  in  width,  which  was  decorated  with  antse, 
opposed  to  two  Ionic  columns.  Between  the  inner  front  of  this  Pro- 
pylaeum and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  lay,  until  the  year  1801,  the 
colossal  bust  of  Pentelic  marble,  crowned  with  a  basket,  which  is  now 
deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  fragment  of  the  statue  of  Ceres  which  was  adored  in  the  temple ; 
but  to  judge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  and  from  the  un- 
finished appearance  of  the  surface  in  those  few  parts  where  any  original 
surface  remains,  the  statue  appears  rather  to  have  been  that  of  a  cisto- 


*  Botticher  appears  to  mean  the  Ceres 
in  the  house  of  the  Quaestor ;  but  she  is 
not  there  enthroned  but  standing  erect. 
See  cut  in  Ovorbcck's  Pompeii,  t.  ii.  p.  201. 


She  holds  an  enormous  torch  in  her  right 
hand,  and  the  calathus  in  her  left. 
"  See  Botticher,  Bericht,  p.  22G  sqq. 
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phorus,  serving  for  some  architectural  decoration,  like  the  caryatides 

of  the   Erechtheium The  north-west   side   of  the    pentagonal 

enclosure  of  the  hierum  of  Eleusis  was  formed  by  a  perpendicular  exca- 
vation in  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  which  left  a  platform  thirty-six  feet 
wide  between  the  perpendicular  rock  and  the  back  of  the  temple. 

"  The  /jLvariKo^  <Tr]Ko<i  or  reXear'^pLov,  or  temple  itself,  the  largest 
ever  erected  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  the  idols  of  their  superstition,  is 
described  by  Strabo^  as  capable  of  containing  as  many  persons  as 
a  theatre.  It  was  one  of  the  edifices  designed  in  the  administration  of 
Pericles  by  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon;  but  it  was  probably 
executed  in  part  only  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  three  successive 
artists  were  employed  in  building  it,  and  its  portico  was  not  constructed 
until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  when  Philo  was  the  fourth  or 
fifth  architect  of  this  temple.^  When  complete,  it  ranked  as  one  of  the 
four  finest  examples  of  Greek  architecture  in  marble.  It  faced  the 
south-east,  and  consisted  (if  the  mission  of  the  Dilettanti  is  correct  in 
its  conclusion)  of  a  cella  166  feet  square  within.^  Unfortunately,  the 
centre  of  the  modern  village  occupies  the  exact  site  of  this  building, 
and  some  of  the  cottages  are  built  upon  a  slope  formed  by  its  ruins,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  mission  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  all  the 
details  which  a  more  complete  excavation  of  the  ruins  would  probably 
give.     Comparing,  however,  the  fragments  which  they  found  with  the 

^  p.    395.       According,     however,     to  first  no  portico,  and  Vitruvius  goes  on  to 

Plutarch  (Pericl.    13),  the  building  was  say  that   Philo  added  one,  and   made  it 

begun  by  Corcebus,   continued  by  Meta-  prostylon.     The  ancient  temple  had  been 

genes    the    Xypetian,    and    finished    by  burnt  by  the  Persians.     Herod,  ix.  65. 

Xenocles  the  Cholargean.     Leake  (ii.  p.  ^  It  may  be  added  that  Appius  Claudius, 

163,  note)  would  reconcile  these  autho-  a  contemporary  of  Cicero's,  either  built  or 

rities  by  supposing  that  Ictinus  only  de-  thought  of  building  a  propylanmi   here, 

signed  the  temple.     But  Strabo's  words,  Epp.  ad  Att.  vi.  1,  26.      Cf.  vi.  6. 

ov    KarfaKfvaafv  "Iktivos    hardly    admit  ^  If  these   were   its   dimensions,   it    is 

this.     Vitruvius  also  attributes  the  build-  evident  that  we  must  not  take  Strabo's 

ing  to  Ictinus :  "  Eleusinc  Cereris  et  Proser-  words  of  its  being  able  to  contain  as  many 

pin£B  cellam  immani  magnitudine  Ictinus  spectators  as  a  theatre  (oxi^ov  dtdrpov)  of 

Dorico  more  sine  exterioribus  columnis  ad  such  a  theatre  as  the  Dionysiac.     Unless 

laxamentum  usus  sacrificiorum  pertexuit."  Strabo  meant  the  whole  peribolus. 
—lib.  vii.  pr.Tf.  16.     It  therefore  had  at 
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description  of  Plutarch,  they  thought  themselves  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  roof  of  the  cella  was  covered  with  tiles  of  marble,  like 
the  temples  of  Athens ;  that  it  was  supported  by  twenty-eight  Doric 
columns  of  a  diameter  (measured  under  the  capital)  of  3  ft.  2  in.,  that 
the  columns  were  disposed  in  two  double  rows  across  the  cella,  one  near 
the  front,  the  other  near  the  back ;  and  that  they  were  surmounted  by 
ranges  of  smaller  columns,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  and  as  we  still  see 
exemplified  in  one  of  the  existing  temples  at  Paestum.  The  cella  was 
fronted  with  a  magnificent  portico  of  twelve  Doric  columns,  measuring 
6  ft.  6  in.  at  the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft,  but  fluted  only  in  a 
narrow  ring  at  the  top  and  bottom.^  The  platform  at  the  back  of  the 
temple  was  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  portico. 
An  ascent  of  steps  led  up  to  this  platform  on  the  outside  of  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  temple,  not  far  from  where  another  flight  of  steps 
ascended  from  the  platform  to  a  portal  adorned  with  two  columns, 
which  perhaps  formed  a  small  propylaeum  ^  communicating  from  the 
Hierum  to  the  Acropolis."^ 

Eleusis  was.  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Athens  that  some  account  of  it  was  indispensable.  It  forms  no  part  of 
our  plan  to  describe  the  other  Attic  boroughs ;  but  there  are  one  or 
two  places  which  we  have  passed  over,  that,  for  the  same  reason  as 
Eleusis,  demand  notice.  After  describing  the  Academy,  Pausanias 
proceeds  to  mention  in  its  neighbourhood  the  tower  of  Timon  the 
misanthrope  (c.  30,  4),  whose  only  road  to  happiness  was  by  avoiding 
his  fellow  men.  He  belonged,  by  birth,  to  the  deme  of  Collytus,  which 
lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city.* 

Between  the  Academy  and  the  modern  village  of  Sepolia  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  it,  two  low  and  small  hills  were  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  Colonus  Hippius,  renowned  as  the  scene  of  the  'CEdipus 


*  This  must  have  been  the  portico 
erected  by  Philo  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus. 

^  May  not  this  have  been  the  propy- 
Iseum  added  by  Appius  Claudius  ?  If, 
indeed,  it  was  ever  built. 


3  See  Leake's  Topography  of  Athens, 
vol.  ii.  p.  159  sqq. ;  Bursian,  Geogr.  von 
Griechenland,  B.  i.  S.  328  f. 

*  Lucian,  Timon,  §  7.  Leake,  therefore, 
is  incorrect  in  saying  that  Collytus  was 
Timon's  residence. — vol.  i.  p.  443,  note  3. 


k 
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Coloneus'  of  Sophocles.  Thucydides  says  that  it  was  a  hierum  dedi- 
cated to  Poseidon,^  by  which  we  must  understand  a  considerable 
peribolus  or  enclosure.  We  have  before  adverted  to  Colonus  as  an  Attic 
deme  when  speaking  of  the  city  regions  (supra,  p.  96).  According 
to  the  same  passage  of  Thucydides,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  a 
distance  of  about  ten  stades  from  the  city.  The  correctness  of  this 
has,  however,  been  questioned  by  Meursius  on  the  following  grounds : 
Cicero,  in  a  passage  of  his  '  De  Finibus,'  before  quoted  (supra,  p.  489), 
says  that  the  Academy  was  only  six  stades  from  the  Dipylum ;  and  a 
few  lines  further  on,  his  brother  Quintus,  who  accompanied  him  thither, 
remarks  that  on  the  road  his  eyes  had  been  attracted  by  Colonus.^ 
Hence  Meursius  was  led  to  think  that  in  the  text  of  Thucydides  for 
heKa  we  should  read  S',  that  is,  four ;  and  that  the  corruption  has  arisen 
from  the  numeral  letter  being  followed  by  Kai:^  an  emendation  aj)- 
proved  of  by  Hudson  in  his  note  on  the  passage.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  it.  Cicero  seems  rather  to  have  under- 
stated the  distance  of  the  Academy  from  the  walls,  for  while  he  calls  it 
only  six  stadia,  Livy,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  it  about  a  mile,  or  eight 
stadia  (supra,  p.  489) ;  and  if,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  Colonus  was 
on  a  height,  it  might  easily  have  been  descried  at  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  which,  according  to  the  statements  of  Thucydides 
and  Livy,  would  have  been  the  interval  between  it  and  the  Academy. 
That  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  size  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  summoned  an  ecclesia  in  it,  as  we 
learn  from  the  same  chapter  of  Thucydides;  and  this  circumstance 
also  confirms  the  view  that  it  was  an  enclosed  place,  though  it  was 
doubtless  surrounded  by  a  village.*  No  indication  of  its  site  can  be 
derived  from  the  chorus  of  the  '  CEdipus  Coloneus '  (v.  668  sqq.)  except 
that  it  was  distinguished  by  the  whiteness  of  its  soil   {rov  apyijra 


^  €(TTi  8c  (6  KoXoJVOf)  Upov  Iloo-etScoi/o? 
e^oj  Tr]s  TToXeo)?,  aTTe-)(ov  crTadiovs  fidXia-Ta 
8eKa. — viii.  67. 

^  "  Nam  me  ipsum  hue  modo  venientem 
convertcbat  ad  sese  Coloneus  ille  locus,  cu  jus 
incola  Sophocles  ob  oculos  versabatur." — 


Dc  Fin.  V.  1,  3. 


^  De  Pop.  Att.  in  voc. 
ot  de  7r\r)(rioi  yvai 
Tou  iTTTTOT-qv  KoXcovuv  €vxovTai  a(})Lcriv 
dpxT]yov  eivai,  kol  (pepovat  Tnvi^p.a 
TO  TQvde  Koivbv  ndvTes  civopacrp.ivoi. 

Qui.  Col.  58  sq, 
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K.6\(ov6v);  for  the  allusion  to  the  waters  of  the  Cephisus  seems  to 
apply  to  the  rivulets  which  had  been  deduced  from  it,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  served  to  water  the  Academy,^  so  that  it  cannot  be  inferred  hence 
that  it  was  actually  near  the  river. 

Pausanias  goes  on  to  observe  that  (Edipus  was  said  to  have  gone 
to  Colonus  Hippies  on  arriving  in  Attica,  but  that  this  differed  from 
the  account  of  Homer.  Here,  he  continues,  was  an  altar  of  Poseidon 
Hippies  and  of  Athena  Hippia ;  and  heroa  of  Peirithoiis  and  Theseus, 
and  of  CEdipus  and  Adrastus.  Antigonus,  he  adds,  burnt  down  the 
grove  and  temple  of  Poseidon  when  he  invaded  Attica,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  altar  of  that  deity  and  Athena  was  not  merely  one  in 
the  open  air.  As  Poseidon  was  the  creator,  so  Athena  was  the  tamer 
of  the  horse,  though,  according  to  some  views,  Poseidon  derived  his 
name  of  Hippies  from  the  same  cause  as  Athena.^ 

Homer  says  that  (Edipus  was  buried  at  Thebes,  and  seems  not  to 
have  known  the  story  of  his  blindness  and  flight  to  Attica.^  The  latter 
therefore  was  probably  an  Attic  legend ;  and  we  have  here  a  proof  that 
in  this  case  at  least  the  Pisistratidse  did  not  alter  the  text  of  Homer 
in  order  to  suit  Athenian  traditions.  Besides  the  objects  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  there  was  also  at  Colonus  a  temenos  of  the  Semnai,  or 
Furies,''  alluded  to  by  Sophocles  : 

01.  Tis  S'  eo-^'  6  x^P^^  '■>  ToC  Bfcov  vofii((Tai  : 

SEN.      aBiKTOS  ovb^  oIktjtos  *  al  yap  e/x0o/3oi 

$€ai  <r<^'  e;^ovo-t,  T^s  re  koi  Skotou  Kopai. 

a<>1.  Col.  38  s(i. 

"Q^D.       What  place  is  this?  to  what  god  dedicate.? 
Host.     'Tis  uninhabitable  ;  for  'tis  held 

By  the  dread  Seinnae,  born  of  Earth  and  Night." 


OVO    aVTTUOl 


KpT]vai  pLivvdovaiv 

Kri(f)i(rov  vop.ddei  pfeBpcov. — V.  38G  sq. 
The  scholiast  observes :  as  6  Kj/^kto? 
(iTivepfTai  •  \(yoi  fi'  av  ev  Tjj  Kabptla. 
Where  we  should  read,  perhajDS,  ev  rfj 
AKaBrjpfia., 
^  Paiisan.  vii.  21,  3 ;  of.  viii.  47,  1. 


^  Iliad,  xxiii.  679  sq. ;  cf.  Odyss.  xi.  270 
sqq. ;  and  schol.  on  v.  271,  275.  There 
were  various  traditions  about  the  end  of 
CEdipus.  One  was  that  he  was  finally 
buried  at  Eteonos.  Schol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed. 
Col.  V.  91. 

*  Apollod.  iii.  6,  9 ;  2nd  hypothesis  to 
(Ed.  Col. 
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According  to  a  scholiast  on  the  '  (Edipus  Coloneus '  (v.  57)  there  were 
also  some  copper  mines,^  the  entrance  to  which  is  alluded  to  more 
than  once  in  the  same  drama,  under  the  names  of  ^^aX/coTrof?  6S6<i 
(v.  57)  and  KaTappaKrrj'i  6B6<i  (v.  1590),  and  was  considered  to  be  a 
descent  into  Hades.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a  garden,  where  Plato 
in  his  later  years  philosophised,  instead  of  at  the  Academy.^  But  the 
greatest  glory  of  Colonus  was  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Sophocles,'' 
who  from  that  circumstance,  perhaps,  may  have  been  led  to  illustrate 
and  render  it  for  ever  memorable  by  his  last  and  perhaps  finest 
tragedy.  On  the  hill  supposed  to  be  Colonus  have  been  erected 
monuments  to  two  learned  archaeologists,  Karl  Ottfried  Miiller  and 
Charles  Lenormant.  It  is  a  small  low  hill  with  a  flat  summit,  having 
no  trees  and  little  vegetation  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  view 
from  it,  however,  is  very  charming,  the  Acropolis  standing  out  well 
on  the  horizon,  with  the  sea  in  the  distance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines ;  and 
here,  for  the  student  of  its  topography  and  antiquities,  all  interest 
ceases.  From  this  period  decadence  and  decay  set  in  ;  no  new  monu- 
ments were  added,  and  the  ancient  ones  began  to  experience  the 
dilapidations  resulting  from  the  efi'ects  of  time,  or  from  violent  de- 
struction. Art  and  taste  declined  after  the  extinction  of  paganism; 
and  the  Byzantine  Christians,  though  they  preserved  some  of  the 
temples  by  converting  them  into  churches,  disfigured  or  destroyed  the 
statuary  and  other  ornaments  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Paganism 
however  appears  to  have  survived  at  Athens  longer  than  elsewhere. 
We  have  seen  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  long  after 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon  continued  to 
be  worshipped.  There  may,  however,  have  been  a  small  section  of 
Christians  at  Athens  from  the  earliest  times,  as  St.  Paul  had  converted 


^  But  there  seems  to  be  no  other  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  Brunck  wrote  obos  for 
ovbos  on  the  authority  of  the  scholiast  on 
V.  1590;  but  the  MSS.  appear  to  have  6b6s. 


^  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  5,  5. 
^  Scholiast  in  Vit. ;   Suidas ;    Cic.  Fin. 
loc.  cit. 
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Dionysiiis  the  Areiopagite,  and  a  few  others.^  The  reputation  and 
ancient  glory  of  Athens  had  attracted  the  favour  of  some  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors.  Constantine  accepted  the  office  of  strategus,  was 
honoured  with  a  statue,  and  made  the  Athenians  an  annual  donation 
of  corn.2  The  apostasy  of  Julian  naturally  led  him  to  regard  with  favour 
the  stronghold  of  paganism,  more  especially  as  he  had  there  imbibed 
the  principles  of  his  philosophy  and  religion. 

In  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.d.  262),  the  Goths  penetrated  to  and 
captured  Athens ;  but  they  were  ultimately  driven  out  by  Dexippus, 
the  orator,  who  appears  to  have  taken  a  signal  vengeance  upon  them.'' 
The  reparation  of  the  walls  by  Valerian,  said  to  have  been  effected  a 
few  years  previously,  proved  therefore  no  protection.     In  the  second 
year  of  Arcadius  and  Honoring  (a.d.  396),  the  terrible  Alaric  appeared 
before  Athens ;  but  by  offering  a  ransom,  the  citizens  saved  it  from 
assault,  which  indeed   Alaric  was  hardly  in   a   condition    to  deliver. 
According  to  Zosimus,^  he  was  deterred  from  the  attack  by  the  appari- 
tion of  Achilles  and  Athena  Promachus.     But  he  entered  the  city  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  departed  with  the  presents  which  had  purchased 
his  goodwill.     More  than  a  century  later  Justinian  repaired  the  walls.^ 
It  was  by  an  edict  of  the  same  emperor  that  the  schools  of  Athens 
were  shut  up  (a.d.  529),«  and  an  end  put  to  that  philosophical    or 
sophistical  teaching  which  had  flourished  a  thousand  years. 


*  Acts  xvii.  34. 

^  Julian,  Orat.  i. 

'  See  the  fragments  of  Dexippus  in  the 
Bonn  ed.  of  Scriptores  Hist.  Byz.  t.  i. ; 
Aiir.  Victor,  De  Cassar.  xxxiii.  3 ;  Trebel- 


lius  Pollio,  Gallienus,  5. 


*  lib.  V.  5. 

^  Procop.  De  .^d.  iv. 

a,  t.  ii.  p.  451 ;  cf.  Tiocop.  t.  iii. 


"  Malalf 
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I. 

On  the  Fountain  Enneacrunus. 

The  irregularity  with  which  Pausanias  is  charged  in  his  first  walk  arises  from 
the  confusion  by  his  expounders  of  two  fountains,  Enneacrunus  and  Callirrhoe  ; 
and  the  source  of  this  confusion  lies  in  the  circumstance  of  Thucydides  inci- 
dentally mentioning  (ii.  15)  that  the  Enneacrunus,  before  it  obtained  that  name 
from  its  being  fitted  with  pipes  by  the  Peisistratidfe,  had  been  called  Callirrhoe. 
The  lexicographers  repeat  this,  and  tell  us  that  Enneacrunus  was  a  fountain 
which  was  previously  called  Callirrhoe ;  ^  thus  implying  that  it  had  subsequently 
lost  the  latter  name.  Yet  commentators  assume  that  it  continued  occasionally 
to  bear  it,  and  that  it  might  be  called  indifferently  either  Callirrhoe  or  Ennea- 
crunus. This  mistaken  view  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  really  another  fountain,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  speaking  a  cascade,  at 
the  Ilissus,  called  Callirrhoe.  But  that  this  was  distinct  from  Enneacrunus 
appears  from  Pliny,^  who  enumerates  the  Attic  springs  as  being  Cephisia, 
Larine,  Calliroe,  Enneacrunos.  Harduin  and  Sillig,  indeed,  thinking  that  the 
last  two  were  identical,  print  Calliroe  Enneacrunos,  without  a  comma  between 
them  ;  supposing,  like  Meursius,  that  the  names  arc  here  placed  in  apposition, 
and  stand  for  the  same  fountain.  It  is  incredible  that  Pliny  should  have  so 
Avritten  when  professing  to  give  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  Attic  springs ; 
and  that  he  did  not  is  plain  from  his  follower  and  expounder  Solinus,  who 
mentions  them  in  a  way  which  indisputably  shows  that  he  considered  them  to 
he  distinct.^  And  Harduin  allows  that  earlier  editions  of  Pliny  have  the 
comma. 


'  ^EvvfOLKpovvos  •  KpTjrrj  ris  if  'AOvvais  '  Trp6- 
Ttpov  5'  iKaXuTo  KaWipf^Tj.— Harpocr.  Cf. 
Hesych. 

2  H.  N.  iv.  24. 

3  "Callirhoiin  stupent  i'ontem,  nee  ideo 
Ciuneson  fontera  alteram  nulla)  rei  nume- 
raut.'— p.   64   aj.   (JMommscu's  ed.).    The 


various  rcadiiij^s  in  the  MSS.  consulted  by 
INIommsen  are  only  croneson,  crunescon  ;  but 
that  Solinus  meant  Enneacrunos  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  compares  the  whole 
paragraph  with  that  of  Pliny  ;  of  which  it  is 
a  sort  of  paraphrase. 
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The  Enneacrunus,  as  a  fountain  in  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Thucydidos  in 
the  passage  before  cited,  by  Herodotus  (vi.  187),  by  several  lexicographers,  and 
by  Pausanias  (i.  14,  1) ;  which  shows  that  it  had  borne  that  name  several  cen- 
turies, and  renders  it  still  more  improbable  that  it  should  have  had  a  double 
name.  But  that  there  existed  at  the  same  time  another  fountain  called  Callir- 
rhoe  appears  from  the  Platonic  dialogue  entitled  '  Axiochus.'  In  this  piece 
Socrates  is  represented  as  having  gone  out  of  the  city  and  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus ;  when  hearing  himself  called,  he  turns,  and  sees  Kleinias  runnlmj 
towards  Ccdlirrhoe}  This  fountain,  therefore,  was  outside  the  icalls,  and  was  no 
doubt  the  pool  which  still  bears  the  same  name.  But  the  Enneacrunus  of 
Pausanias  was  within  the  city,  for  he  mentions  it  as  the  only  spring  in  it, 
though  there  were  many  wells.- 

The  compiler  of  the  '  Etymologicum  Magnum,'  who  lived  in  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  century,  is  the  only  authority  who  says,  in  plain  terms,  that 
Enneacrunus  was  at  the  Ilissus.^  If  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  singular  that  it 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  Harpocration,  Hesychius,  and  the  earlier 
lexicographers.  But  the  two  fountains  had  now  become  confounded,  as  is 
plain  from  a  passage  in  the  Lexicon  of  Photius,  who  lived  a  century  or  two 
earlier.  Photius  had  written,  that  in  wedding  ceremonies  water  was  brought 
from  the  fountain  of  Enneacrunus,  once  called  Callirrhoe;  to  which,  as 
Porson  annotates,  a  later  scribe  has  added  :  "  but  it  is  called  CaUirrhoe  now.'"^ 
It  seems  probable  therefore  that,  about  the  ninth  century,  the  Enneacrunus 
had  disappeared,  perhaps  through  an  earthquake  or  some  other  natural  cause ; 
and,  as  the  Callirrhoe  at  the  Ilissus  still  continued  to  exist,  ill-informed 
writers  began  to  identify  it  with  the  former  Enneacrunus.  This  confusion  is 
well  exemplified  by  a  passage  in  Suidas,  also  a  late  and  injudicious  compiler, 
who,  reversing  the  account  of  Thucydides  and  the  earlier  lexicographers,  says 
that  Callirrhoe  was  a  fountain  in  Athens,  previously  called  Enneacrunus !  ^  It 
is  perfectly  incredible  that  the  artificial  fountain  should  ever  have  regained  the 
name  it  bore  when  in  its  natural  state. 

Thucydides  says  (ii.   15)   that   the   fountain  Enneacrunus  was  near  the 


'   E^iouTi    fioi  €S  Kwocrapyis  Kul  yfvo/xfvep 
/uLOi  Kara  Thv'lKi(ra6v,  Sirj^f  (pwvTj  ^owvtos  rov, 
2w/cpoT€y,  ^wKpares  '  ws  8e  iirtfrTpacpels  irtpi 
iffKoirovv  Snodep  ftrjjKXeii/iaw  vpo)  Tbv'A^ioxov 
64ovra  iir\  KaK\ip6y\v. — Axiooh.  init. 

"  (pptara  fitv  yap  /cal  Sia  Trdrryjs  ttjs  ■JT6\ewi 
(<TTi,  irrjyTi  5e  avTT)  juoVtj. — i.  14,  1.  So  also 
Harpocration  mentions  it  as  in  Athens  (eV 
'Ad-nrais),  not  at  Athens  {' Ae-fjyrjcnv). 

■*  'Evj/eo/cpoui'oy,    Kpr)vrf  ^Adr]vr](n  irapa    rhv 
^'Kirrnou.  ft  ironrfDOV  KaWipot]  iCKtv. 


*  Ttt  Se  \ovTpa  (kS/jliC^ou  e*c  rrj^  vvv  fitv 
'EyveaKpovvou  Ka\ovix4v't]s  Kp-f]vris,  trpSrepov  he 
Ka\\ip6r\s.—V\ioi.  231.  "  Addit  m.  reccns, 
aWa  KoX  vvv  avrt]  KaWipSr)  Ka\uTai." — - 
Porson 's  note. 

'  KaWtpoT}'  KpT]vt]  7]  fv  'Ad-fivais  ifirts  irpo- 
r€pov  'EvvfaKpovvos  eKaKuTO.  Ed.  Kustt-r. 
Gaisford,  however,  in  his  edition  of  Suidas 
omits  all  the  words  after  Kprivrj.  And  under 
EvveaKpovvos.  Suidas  has  the  usual  account, 
taken  apparently  from  Harpocration. 


Acropolis ;  whereas  had  it  been  at  the  Ilissus,  it  would  have  been  about  a 
mile  distant.     That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  appears,  we  think,  from 
the  whole  context ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  scholiast,  who  to  the 
words   cyyt's   0V077  appends   the   note :   ws   aKpoirdXei   BrjXovoTi.       As  we  have 
observed  in  another  place,^  Leake  seems  to  misapprehend  this  passage  ('  Topo- 
graphy of  Athens,'  p.  173)  and  makes  Thucydides  say  that  the  fountain  was 
near  the  sanctuaries,  i.e.  the  Olympium,  Pythium,  and  others  recited  by  the  his- 
torian, instead  of  near  the  Acjropolis.     He  also  mistranslates  a  passage  in  the 
Hippiatrics  of  Hierocles,'-^  and  makes  Tarantinus  say  that  when  the  Athenians 
were  building  the  temple  of  Zeus  (i.e.  the  Olympium)  near  Enneacrunus,  they 
ordered  all  the  beastr  of  burden  to  be  driven  into  the  city,  instead  of  to  be 
driven  into  the  city  near  Enneacrunus,  as  Meursius  correctly  renders.     For  it 
would  hardly  have   been  necessary  to  identify  the  site  of  so  magnificent  a 
temple  as  the  Olympium  by  saying  that  it  was  near  a  fountain.     The  other 
passages  cited  by  Leake  in  favour  of  his  view  utterly  fail  to  substantiate  it. 
That  from  Herodotus  (vi.  137),  or  rather  Hecatieus,  whom  he  quotes,  proves 
nothing  about  the  situation  of  Enneacrunus,  which  he  must  have  named  by 
a  prolejisis;  for  it  was  not  so  called  till  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidae,  and  he 
is  speaking  of  the  Pelasgi.     A  prolepsis  which  he  may  have  used  in  order 
that  the  reader  should  not  confound  the  Callirrhoe  at  the  Ilissus  with  the 
fountain  anciently  so  called  at  the  Acropolis.      The   fragment  of   Cratinus 
proves  nothing  at  all,  for  a  fountain  with  twelve  pipes  is  surely  not  Ennea- 
crunus ;  and  the  lines  of  Statins  (Theb.  xii.  629)— 

"  Et  quos  Callirrhoe  novies  errantibus  undis 
Implicat,  et  raptse  qui  conscius  Orythyise 
Celavit  Geticos  ripis  Ilissus  amores" — 

only  show  that  he  was  talking  at  random,  and  took  Callirrhoe  for  a  stream 
with  nine  channels,  instead  of  a  fountain  with  nine  pipes. 

Ancient  texts,  then,  do  not  bear  out  the  view  that  Enneacrunos  was  at  the 
Ilissus  ;  and  if  we  weigh  the  probabilities  of  the  matter,  we  shall  find  still  less 
reason  to  place  it  there.  It  is  highly  improbable,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
that  Pausanias  should  have  made  so  purposeless  a  deviation  from  his  route. 
And  it  is  perhaps  a  still  greater  improbability  that  Peisistratus,  or  whoever  was 
the  founder  of  the  original  Odeium,  should  have  built  it  in  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  far  outside  the  ancient,  or  Thesean,  walls  of  the  city.  For  the 
Odeium,  as  well  as  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  Core,  and  the  little  temple  of 


»  In  an  article  in  the  '  Cambridge  Journal 
of  Philology,'  1870,  vol.  iii.  p.  81  sqq. ;  where 
the  reader  will  find  the  subject  treated  at 
greater  length. 


'  TapavT^vos  Sf  iaTopf7  rhv  tov  Aihs  i  fuv 
KaraaKfuaCovTas      'A6r)va'tovs      'EvytaKpovvo  v 
ir\r]aiov    el(riKaQr\vai    \i/r}^iaaff6ai  to    (k    t^s 
'Attik^s  (Is  rh  &(Ttv  C^vyij  atravra. 
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Eucleia,  were  close  to  the  Enneacrimus,  wherever  it  may  have  been.     And  this 
group,  which  cannot  be  separated,  adds  greatly  to  the  improbability.     For 
Pausanias  says  that  the  temple  of  Demeter  was  above  Enneacrunus — xnrlp  ttjv 
Kprjv7]v  (c.  14,  1),  and  Forchhammer,  who  follows  the  received  view  about 
Enneacrunus,  is  consequently  obliged  to  place  the  temple  on  the  further,  or 
left,  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  because  there  is  no  high  ground  on  the  right.    Siebelis 
indeed  asserts  that  v-rrep  here  and  in  other  places  means  beyond,  not  over.^    But 
we  are  rather  disposed  to  agree  with  Forchhammer-  who  translates  oherhalb,  above. 
The  preposition  virep  with  an  accusative  may  be  construed  in  both  ways,  and 
the  meaning  of  above  is  very  usual  with  Pausanias.^    But  Forchhammer  is  very 
natundly  surprised  that  Pausanias  does  not  mention  having  crossed  the  stream, 
and  labours  very  liard  to  explain  away  this  omission.     Another  inconvenience 
is  that  the  temple  would  then  have  been  in  close  proximity  to  the  other  temple  of 
Demeter  at  Agra).    Further,  the  temple  of  Demeter,  Core,  and  Triptolemus  was 
evidently  the  Eleusinium,  as  we  have  shown  (supra,  p.  222) ;  but  the  Eleu- 
sinium  could  not  have  been  in  this  part  of  the  town  ;  whereas  if  it  was  under 
the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis,  as  we  take  Pausanias  to  mean,  this  would  save 
us  the  trouble  of  searching  for  a  second  Eleusinium  at  some  imaginary  spot, 
a  question  which  has  sorely  puzzled  the  topographers. 

We  shall  only  further  urge  on  this  subject  the  improbability  that  the  temjde 
of  Eucleia,  of  which  the  Athenians  were  very  proud,  as  having  been  built  out  of 
the  Marathonian  spoil,^  should  have  been  erected  in  an  obscure  corner,  outside  the 
Themistoclean  walls,  where  comparatively  few  would  see  it.  That  it  was  near 
the  agora,  where  all  the  monuments  of  Athenian  glory  were  collected  as  in  a 
focus,  is  much  more  probable ;  and  this  forms  an  additional  reason  that  the 
Enneacrunus  was  there  also. 

We  shall  only  add  here  that  Wheler  appears  to  have  also  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Enneacrunus  and  temple  of  Demeter  were  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  Acropolis ;  and  he  identified  the  fountain  with  a  spring  of  water  which 
he  observed  near  the  top  of  the  hill  (Journey,  p.  384).  To  this  spring,  which 
seems  to  be  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Clepsydra,  we  have  adverted  at  the 
beginning  of  our  12th  chapter  (p.  444). 


'  See  his  note  here,  and  at  §  5. 

-  Topographic,  p.  47. 

^  We  will  cite  one  or  two  instances  about 
which  there  cannot  possibly  bo  any  doubt : 
aviovai  5e   fls  rhv  ^AKpoKopivdou  (^  Se   tariu 


OpOVS      VTTfp    T^V    ir6\lV     KOpV((>-n). H.    4,     7. 

And  again  in  the  same  section,  virep  tovto, 
ahore  this  temple ;  fur  he  continues  ascending. 
■*  (ppovrjaai  5e  'AOrj^^aiovs  eVt  tj;  vikt}  ravrr) 
jxaKiaTa  eiKa^w. — Pausan,  i.  14,  4. 
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Ox  THE  ThymelL:  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Chorus  in  the  Orchestra. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  classic  days  of  the  Attic  drama, 
the  thymcle  formed  a  part  of  the  theatre  on  which  either  the  actors  or  the 
chorus  performed.  Phrynichus,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Autonines,  in 
his  'EKA077/,  written  to  warn  Cornelianus  against  words  not  of  the  true  Attic 
type,  excludes  the  name  altogether  from  the  theatre,  and  allows  only  of  the 
logeium  for  the  actors  and  the  orchestra  for  the  chorus.  We  transcribe  the 
article  :  ©vixeX-qv  •  toOto  ot  fiev  apxaioL  avrl  rov  Ovcriav  ItiOovv  '  01  hi  vvv  cVt  roZ 
TOTTov  Iv  T(5  ^earpw,  kv  (S  a^T^Tal  Ka\  KtOapM  koI  SXXol  nvk  dyoi^i^orTai.  av 
p.ivTOi  tvOapkv  KiOfJiM  Kol  rpayM  ^ym't^ovTai,  XoyCiov  ipeU.  evOa  Be  ol  al'XrjTat 
Kal  ol  xopoc,  opxn^rpav '  M  ^^7^  ^e  OvpiXrjv  (p.  163,  Lobeck).  Where  we  also 
see  indicated  a  different  use  of  the  orchestra  by  the  ancient  and  of  the  thymele 
by  ibG  more  modern  Athenians:  the  orchestra  having  been  used  by  the  flute 
players  and  chorus;  the  thymele  by  flute  players,  citharaxlists,  and  others; 
by  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  Phrynichus  probally  meant  mimes  and 
dancers;  for  in  connection  with  the  thymele  a  regular  dramatic  chorus  is  not 
mentioned.  Tirajcus,  who  lived  perhaps  a  century  later  than  Phrynichus,  says 
much  the  same  thing  in  his  Lexicon  Platouicum :  0/cpt/3as-  7r)7y/.a  to  iv  t(3 
Oedrpio  Ti6€p.cvov,  £</)'  oS  To-Tarrat  ol  rh  ^Jcna  Aeyoi/res.  OvpiXrj  ykp  ov6i^io  >. 
Xiyu  70VI/  Tcs,  Aoyctdi/  icTTi  tt^^l^  laropeapii'T)  ^vXiov,  cTra  et^^s,  '0Kpl/3a^  8e  dvofid- 
^€Tai.  Where  we  see  that  dKpi(3a<i  was  another  name  for  Xoyelov,  as  also  appears 
from  the  passage  of  Plato  which  this  article  is  intended  to  explain :  d  iSu^v 
r^jv  a^v  (IvSptW  Kal  p,eyoXo4>pocTvvt)v  dm/^aaovros  cttI  rhv  6Kpi(3avra  p.era  tC>v 
i-rroKptr^v  (Sympos.  p.  124  b)  ;  where  the  scholiast  observes:  'OKpi/Savra- 
TO  AoyeTov,  ec/>'  oS  ol  rpayM  ^yycovi^ovTo.  By  Brjp6<rta  Tin,a3US  probably  means 
speeches  delivered  in  the  theatre  when  it  was  used  for  political  purposes. 
He  then  affirms  that,  in  the  time  of  Plato,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
thymele.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  enlarged  logeium,  con- 
structed when  the  mimes,  buffoons,  and  dancers  were  introduced,  so  as  to 
afford  room  for  their  evolutions ;  therefore  probably  in  the  Roman  times. 
Lobeck  observes  (ad  Phrynich.  loco  cit.)  :  "0u/xe%/  pro  orchestra  apud  veteres 
nonmemini  me  legere  (sic),  prscter  quod  Pratinas  (Ath.  xiv.  8,  230)  Ato.wtJ8a 
TToXt^dTaya  Ovp^vv  ^  hunc  sensum  dixisse  videtur ;  sa)pius  apud  recentiores 
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\)T0  scena  et  ro  scouica  atque  musica  occurrit."  And  he  then  goes  on  to  quote 
passages  from  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Procopius,  scholiasts,  &c.,  where  it  is  used  in 
that  seuse ;  but  not  a  single  authority  from  the  classic  times  of  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  from  which,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  Phrynichus  excludes  the  word. 
The  same  also  is  the  case  \vith  the  word  OvfieXiKtk,  derived  from  it,  to  denote 
an  actor,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  later  writers.  With  regard  to 
the  verses  of  Pratinas  alluded  to  by  Lobeck  : 

Ti'y  (5  Qopv^os  o5e  : 

Tt  TciSe  TO  xopeujUOTo ; 

T^j  v^pis  ifxoXev 

iirX  AiovvffiaSa 

iro\vwa.Taya  6v/j.e\av ;   k.t.\. 

we  may  observe,  first,  that  when  they  were  written  the  theatre  most  probably 
was  not  in  existence ;  secondly,  that  they  belong  to  a  hyporcheme,  and  not  a 
drama.     Hence  they  can  be  of  no  authority  with  regard  to  the  theatre.     Tlie 
classical  meaning  of  BvfxiXr}  was,  any  altar,  or  place  for  sacrifice  ;  and  the  altar 
of  Dionysus  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra,  like  any  other  one,  always  bore  this 
name.     But  besides  this,  in  the  early  times  and  before  the  drama  was  perfected, 
OvfieXr)  appears  also  to  have  signified  a  large  table  near  the  altar  of  Dionysus,  on 
which  the  victims  sacrificed  were  cut  up.     Thus  Phavorinus  :  ©vfieXyj  •  o  ySw/xo's. 
©D/xeAr;  •  rj  tov  Oedrpov,  fJi€)(pt  vvv  arro  Trj<s  Tpairil^y]';  (Lvofiao-rai,  Bid  to  ctt'  av-njq  rd  Ovr] 
fMCpL^ea-OaLj  TovriaTi,  rd  Bv6p.(.va  lepeta  '  rpaTrc^a  ^i',  icf)  -^s  ccrTturcs  iv  rot?  aypois  ^8ov, 
H-rjiru)  rd^tv  Xa^ov(n}<;  TpaywStas.     The  Etymologicum  M.  (in  voc.)  has  the  same. 
These  authors,  in  calling  it  a  part  of  the  theatre,  are  speaking  according  to  the 
usage  of  their  own  times.     In  the  lines  of  Pratinas  it  may  mean  the  sacrificial 
table,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  drama,  from  an  actor  getting  upon  it  and 
holding  a  dialogue  with  the  chorus  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  had  really 
been  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  platform  or  orchestra  near  the  altar.     This 
Tpd-rreCa,  or  table,  was   also  called  eXco's,  or   cAco'i';   and  before  the   time  of 
Thespis,  says  Pollux,  somebody  would  get  upon  it  and  hold  a  dialogue  with  the 
chorus.      (  EAcos  8'  tjv  rpdiri^a  dp\aia,   iff>    ^v  irpo  0c(r7rtSos  eU  tis  dva(3d<i,  rois 
Xop€VTai<s  direKpivaTOy  iv.  123.)     But  when  the  drama  had  been  perfected,  and  a 
regular  theatre  constructed,  this  table  disappeared.     Previously,  the  spectators 
must  have  stood  around  the  performers,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
these  last  a  few  feet,  in  order  that  they  might  be  seen  by  all.     But  in  the 
theatre,  where  the  audience  sat   tier  above  tier,  such  a  contrivance  became 
useless  ;  and  hence  we  hear  nothing  about  it  from  the  classical  authors. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Attic  drama,  the  scene  with  the  narrow  wooden 
stage  called  logeium  (or  oKpt^as)  before  it,  and  the  semicircular  orchestra 
extending  under  it,  served  for  the  performers :  the  scene  and  logeium  being 
appropriated  to  the  actore,  and  the  orclicstra  to  the  chorus.     But  in  2)rocess  of 
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time,  as  we  have  before  observed,  after  the  introduction  of  mimes  and  buffoons, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  performers,  the  logeium  no  longer 
sufficed  to  contain  them,  and  it  was  therefore  enlarged  by  being  extended  over 
half  the  orchestra,  and  as  far  as  the  thymcle,  or  altar  of  Dionysus,  in  the 
middle  of  it.     The  action  was  now  carried  on  in  dumb  show,  gesticulation  and 
pantomime,  and  the  performer  was  said  to  dance  a  character  (opxcto-^aO  instead 
of  to  act  it  (vTroKpLV€(rOai).     Thus  Lucian :  fiiKpov  opx^oroi}  eto-cA^ovros  Kal  tov 
"EKTopa  opxovfiivov  (De  Salt.  76).     So  also  in  Latin,  saltare  pastorem,  and  even 
tragcediam  saltare  ("  et  pantomimus  Mncster  tragoediam  saltavit,  quam  olira  Neo- 
ptokmus  tiagojdus  .  .  .  egeratr  Suet.  Cal.  67).  This  was  not,  however,  altogether 
a  novel  art.     Even  in  the  time  of  ^schylus  there  were  among  the  choreutae— 
not  the  actors  -some  who  could  represent  by  dancing  the  whole  action  of  a 
play,  as  that  of  the  '  Seven  against  Thebes '  (Athen.  i.  39)  ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  an  art  that  was  exhibited  in  the  theatre,  or  for  which  prizes  were 
given.      This  exhibition   seems  to  have   been  first  introduced  in  provincial 
theatres,  and  their  construction  altered  accordingly,  so  that  even  the  name  of 
logeium  became  obsolete.     But  this  alteration  was  probably  never  adopted  in 
the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Athens.     0.  Muller,  in  his  edition  of  Festus  (p.  180), 
says  :  "  Orchestra  a  Festo  eo  sensu  intelligitur,  quo  id  v.  neque  in  antique  GraBco 
neque  in  Romano  theatre  instructum  erat,  sed  in  scenicis  ludis  senescentis 
Grfeciffi,  apud  Alexandrines,  puto,  et  Antiochenos.     In  his  proscenio  additimi 
erat  pulpitum  inferius,  ab  aliis  thymcle,  ab  aliis  orchestra  dictum,  in  quo  musici 
artifices,  saltatores,  mimi  committerentur."     This  new  stnge  seems  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  thymele  either  from  a  reminiscence  of  the  table  or  plat- 
form in  use  in  early  times,  or  from  its  extending  as  far  as  the  altar  of  Dio- 
nysus, or  thymele,  in  the  orchestra.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
innovation  revolutionised  the  theatrical  nomenclature.     The  descriptions  of  the 
late  lexicographers  are  quite  wild.     Thus  Suidas  confines  the  name  of  scene  to 
the  middle  door  of  the  theatre ;  the  parascenia,  or  side  scenes,  are  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  door ;  immediately  after  the  scene  and  side  scenes  came  the  orchestra, 
a  place  floored  with  boards,  on  which  the  mimes  acted.     Next  to  the  orchestra 
was  an  altar  of  Dionysus,  called  evp.eXr)  from  Ovetv,  to  sacrifice.     Beyond  the 
thymele  was  the  conistra,  or  lowest  floor  of  the  theatre :  %Krjvri  Icrriv  ^  fiio-rj  Ovpa 
TOV  OedTpov.     TrapacTK^vta  Se  ra  ^evOeu  Kal  evO^v  r^s  fiicrr)^  Ovpa^,  Ivd  Be  ua4>iaryov 
dTTio '  ti€Td  tV  ctk^^v  eiOh^  Kal  ra  TrapacTKrjVta,  r)  SpxW-^po. '  a^rj  Be  lorti/  o  totto? 
6  CK  aavcBiov  ^x^^v  t6  lBacf>o<;,  hcf^  (ec^')  ol   OeaTpt^ovcnv   ol  plixoi '  cVri  /xcra  ryv 
^^pXqcTTpav  l3C>p.o<;  tov  Acovvaov,  Ss  KoAcIrat   Bvp-eXr],  Trapk  to  Ovetv '  p.€Td  Bk  t^v 
evfxiXr]v  r}  KOVcaTpa,  TovTeWt,  to  KaTO)  l8a</>os  roi)  OedTpov.     What  a  confusion  is 
here  !     The  scene,  instead  of  being  the  whole  wall  with  its  three  doors,  is  con- 
fined to  the  middle  one,  which  is  called  the  door  "  of  the  theatre,"  a  name 
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properly  applicable  to  the  audience  part ;  the  logcium  is  altogether  ignored, 
and  immediately  next  to  the  scene  comes  a  scaffolding,  which  is  called  the 
orchestra,  extending  as  far  as  the  altar  of  Dionysus  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchestra,  properly  so  called.     Upon  this  scaffolding  it  is  no  longer  the  actors 
(vTTOKpLTaL)  wlio  coutcnd  (ayoiVL^ovrat),  but  the  mimes  who,  to  coin  an  equivalent 
word,  theatralize  (OeaTpi^ova-iv) ;  a  word  not  found  in  any  classical  author.     The 
thymele,  as  an  altar,  is  the  only  correct  part  of  the  account,  agreeably  to 
classic  notions,  though  the  description  no  doubt  answered  well  enough  to  a 
theatre  of  the  lower  ages.     Beyond  the  thymele,  he  continues,  is  the  conistra 
(Kovta-Tpa),  literally,  an  arena  covered  with  dust.     Suidas,  we  believe,  is  the 
only  author  who  applies  this  name  to  any  part  of  a  theatre  ;  it  was  in  his  view 
the  furthest  part  of  the  orchestra  from  the  scene,  left  bare  and  open,  and  may 
probably  in  the  later  ages  have  been  converted  into  a  place  for  gymnastic 
exercises.     The  Etymologicum  Magnum  (voc.  a-Krjvy)  has  an  almost  similar 
article,  except  that  for  KovicrTpa  it  reads  6pxi'i(TTpa ;  an  evident  mistake  of  the 
copyists,  as  opxyjo-rpa  had  occurred  before  for  the  scaffolding.     The  description 
here  given  of  the  orchestra  by  Suidas  and  the  Etymologist  may  be  refuted 
from  older  and  better  lexicographers.     Thus  Timaius  calls  the  orchestra  the 
middle  space  of  the  theatre  (^Opxqrrrpa  •  to  tov  Oedrpov  fxiaov  x^P^o^^  I^ex.  Plat,  in 
voc);  and  Photius  defines  it  as  the  lowest  hemicyclc  of  the  theatre  (therefore  not 
a  scaffolding)  on  which  the  chorus  sung  and  danced  (^Op-^rjdTpa  •  tov  OeuTpov  to 
KaTii)  tjixlkvkXov  '  ov  /cat  ol  x^P^'-  ?7^ov  koI  o)p)^ovvTo  ;  and  again  :  ^Op^yaTpa  •  to  vvv 
TOV  OeaTpov  Xcyopevov  trty/xa  •    eKct  yap  <hp)(^ovvTO   ol   )(opoi).      In  later  times  the 
orchestra  had  come  to  be  called  sipma ;  no  doubt  from  its  semicircular  form 
resembling  that  letter,  C.    Thus  in  the  Ae^cis  'PrjTopiKai:  'Opxrjo-Tpa  •  tov  OedTpov 
TO  wv  Xf.y6pLevov  (Ttyixa  •   hvopLaa-Qr]  hi  ovVws  eVct  hip^ovvTO  ol  xo/^ot  (Bekk.  An.  Gr. 
p.  286).     The  new  moon  also  obtained  the  name  of  sigma  from  its  shape 
(Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  i.  p.  85). 

As  in  these  passages  of  Suidas  and  the  Etymologicum  the  thymele  is  con- 
founded with  the  orchestra,  so  also  we  sometimes  find  it  confounded  with  the 
scene.  Thus  we  read  in  the  ^ocf>i(TTLKy]  Uapao-Kivrj  •  vti/  fiev  OvfiiX-qv  KaXovfiev 
TT/v  TOV  OeaTpov  (TKrjvijv  (Bekk.  An.  Gr.  p.  42).  And  in  the  Etymologicum  M.  : 
a-Krjvr]  Se  icTTiv  ?}  vvu  Ov^iiXiq  X(.yojxivq  (voc.  Ilapao-KTyvia,  p.  592,  ed.  Lips.  181G). 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  logeium,  which  was  an  appendage  of  the  ancient 
scene,  was  now  in  abeyance ;  the  thymele  for  the  mimes  had  usurped  its  place. 
"VVliat  had  anciently  been  called  the  scene,  was  now  only  regarded  as  an  entrance 
to  the  theatre. 

That  the  scaffolding,  which  Suidas  and  the  Etymologist  call  the  orchestra, 
was  by  others  called  tlie  thymele,  Miiller  has  observed  in  the  passage  above 
quoted.     We  have  indeed  already  seen  that  Phrynichus,  in  the  article  cited  at 
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the  beginning  of  this  Appendix,  adverts  to  its  having  this  name,  which  he 
condemns.     When  the  mimes  came  in,  the  name  of  logeium  was  superseded  by 
that  of  thymele,  which  signified  a  more  extensive  platform  than  the  logeium, 
and  one  adapted  for  dancing.     Thus  Lucian  represents  the  Antiochiaus  crying 
out  to  a  very  fat  dancer,  who  was  attempting  to  cut  extraordinary  capers,  to 
have  mercy  on  the  thymele  {koX  iwl  tov  Traxe'o^  8e  koL  Tri/AeXovs  opxrio-Tov,  Tvy^dv 
ljL€ydXa  TTiipvyiiivov,    Aco/xc^a,   ecf>aaav,   cj^elaat    r^s  ^i;/x€/\r;s.— De   saltatione,  76). 
Hence  the  new  thymele  having  superseded  the  ancient  logcium,  and  extinguishetl 
its  name,  it  is  no  wonder  that  late  writers,  when  describing  a  performance  of 
the  classic  times,  should,  according  to  their  lights,  call  the  logeium,  thymele. 
We  will  give  an  example  from  the  scholia  on  the  '  Kniglits '  of  Aristophanes. 
Demosthenes  and  Nicias  are  on  the  stage,  when  the  sausage-maker  appears,  and 
Demosthenes  says  to  him  : 

aWapTOTTwAa,  SeOpo  Sevp',  5  <pi\TaTf, 

avd^aive,  auriip  rp  Tr6\ei  Koi  vcfV  (pavds. — 147  sqq. 

The  scholia  on  which  run  as  follows :  Ti/a,  <^r;o-lv,  ck  t^9  irapohov  eVi  to  Xoy^lov 
S,va(3fi.—SLa  TL  ovv  ck  t^?  7rap68ov ;  ToZro  yap  ovk  ivayKaiov.  XcKTeov  oZv  on 
ava^aiveiv  lXey€TO  to  IttI  to  Xoyelov  dauvat.—o  koI  Trpoo-KciTat  •  AeycTut  yap 
KaTa^alvuv,  to  airaXXdTTcaOat  ivTcvOcv  airb  Toi5  TraAatoi;  Wov<i  .  .  .  <Ls  er  Ovp-eXy 
Se  TO  avd^aive. 

We  clearly  recognise  here  the  hands  of  three  commentators  of  different 
ages,  or  at  all  events  of  different  degrees  of  information.  The  first  and 
second  correctly  use  the  word  Xoyelov  of  the  stage  on  which  the  actors  were 
standing ;  but  the  first  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  word  Avd'^aive,  and  thinks 
it  signifies  to  come  up-that  is,  from  the  7rdpoSo<;  in  the  orchestra,  which  of 
course  lay  below.^  But  the  second  scholiast  corrects  him,  and  says  that 
d.va(Saiv€Lv  was  used  of  any  entrance  upon  the  stage,  and  KaTafSacveiv  of  an  exit, 


1  We  do  not  know  whether  the  meaning  oF 
"  a  passage  in  the  orchestra  '  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lexicons,  but  that  it  had  that  meaning 
appears  very  plainly  from  Pollux  (iv.  12(5), 
where  after  stating  that  of  the  two  side  doors 
of  the  scene,  the  right  led  from  abroad  and 
the  left  from  the  city,  he  adds,  tZv  fx4vToi 
irap6dwv,  fi  fiy  Sfl'a  ^yp66eu,  ^  e'/c  Xifievos,  ?; 
iK  Tr6\(ws  &yu  •  ol  di  ^\\ax6e€V  ireCol  a^piKuoi- 
fi^voi,  KaTh.  t))v  kT^pav  elaiaaiu.  (Icr€\e6ures  5^ 
Kara  x^  6pxv<rrpau,  eVt  tV  (TK-hurju  dia 
KKifjLdKwvavafiaivovai.  It  appears  very  i>lainly 
from  this  that  irdpoSos  did  not  mean  the  side 
<loorsof  the  scene  as  it  is  sometimes  taken  to 
do.  with  n  reference  to  Atheniicus  ^xiv.  KI. 


see  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon),  where  it 
has  not  necessarily  that  signifieation.  It 
rather  means  the  side  entrances  to  the  or- 
chestra. For  Pollux  had  already  described 
the  use  of  the  side  doors,  and  then  goes  on  to 
.lescribe  the  use  of  the  ivdpoSoi,  which  were 
therefore  different;  and  that  these  must  have 
been  in  the  orchestra  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  persons  who  had  entered  by 
them  had  to  get  upon  the  stage  by  steps. 
This  it  was  that  misled  the  first  scholiast 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  oidy 
entrance  to  the  stage  from  tiie  scene  ap- 
pears to  have  been  through  one  of  the  three 
dnor.s. 
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according  to  the  ancient  and  traditionary  manner  of  speaking  ((Wo  tov  TraAaiou 
tOovs),  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  table  which  served  the  first  actors  as  a  stage 
and  on  which  they  had  to  mount.  Then  a  third  scholiast,  making  the  same 
mistake  as  the  first  about  di'a/?atVciv,  adds  the  further  one  of  substituting 
thymele  for  logeium,  the  latter  name  having  in  his  time  become  obsolete. 

Having  thus  determined  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  thymele,'  when  applied  to 
a  place  in  the  theatre  used  by  the  performers,  and  shown  that  in  that  view  it 
was  unknown  in  the  Attic  theatre  in  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes, 
and  was  first  introduced  when  the  stage  was  enlarged  for  the  use  of  the  mimes 
and  musicians,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  examine  some  modern  hypotheses 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  chorus.     And  first  we  will  turn  to  Donald- 
son's '  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,'  being  a  book  much  in  the  hands  of  students. 
Here  we  read  (p.  151,  6th  ed.  1849) :  "  The  orchestra  was  a  levelled  space 
twelve  feet  lower  than  the  front  scats  of  the  kolXov,  by  which  it  was  bounded. 
Six  feet  above  this  was  a  boarded  stage,  which  did  not  cover  the  whole  area  of 
the  orchestra,  but  terminated  where  the  line  of  view  from  the  central  cunei 
was  intercepted  by  the  boundary  line.     It  ran,  however,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  spectators'  benches,  till  it  reached  the  sides  of  the  scene.     The  main 
part  of  this  platform,  as  well  as  an  altar  of  Bacchus  in  the  centre  of  the 
orchestral  circle,  was  called  the  OvfieXr].     The  segment  of  the  orchestra  not 
covered  by  this  platform  was  termed  the  Kovicrrpa,  arena,  or  '  place  of  sand.' 
In  front  of  the  elevated  scene,  and  six  feet  higher  than  the  platform  in  the 
orchestra   (i.e.  on  the  same  level  with  the  lowest  range  of  seats),  was  the 
Trpo<TKiqvLov  mentioned  above,  and  called  also  the  Xoyeiov,  or  '  speaking  stage.' 
There  was  a  double  row  of  steps  (KA.i/xaKTf/p6s)  from  the  arena  (^Koviarfio)  to  the 
platform  in  the  orchestra,  and  another  of  a  similar  description  from  this  orches- 
tral platform  to  the  TrpoaKrjviov,  or  real  stage.     There  were  also  two  other  flights 
of  stejis  leading  to  the  orchestral  platform  from  the  chambers  below  the  stage." 
Dr.  Donaldson  further  says,  in  a  note :  "  We  believe  that  in  the  time  of  Euri- 
pides, at  all  events,  the  thymele  signified  the  platform  for  the  chorus,  and  not 
merely  the  altar  which  stood  upon  it.     See  Eurip.  Eledr.  712  sqq." 
'i'he  lines  of  the  '  Electra  '  here  referred  to  are  the  following  : 


dviJ.(\ai  8'  eTriVAoJ'To   XP^^ 
frr]\aToi,  <r(\aye7T0  S*  av'  aarv 
irvp  tiri^wuLOV  ^Apyficcv. 


Here  Dr.  Donaldson  seems  to  think  that  Ovp-iXai  has  reference  to  the  preceding 
XopoL^  thus  making  them  stages  for  choral  dances.  But  they  rather  appear  to 
relate  to  the  following  irvp  eVtjSw/Ator.  For  dancing  floors  would  scarcely  be 
adorned  with  beaten  gold,  though  movable  altars  might ;  and  such  altars  might 
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without  impropriety  be  said  to  be  filled,  i.e.  with  sacrifices,  so  that  the  whole  city 
shone  with  the  fires  upon  them.  For  they  have  at  all  events  nothing  to  do  with 
the  theatre,  as  they  were  erected  in  the  streets  (ii/'  aarv).  This  passage,  there- 
fore, can  hardly  form  an  exception  to  Lobeck's  remark  that  he  did  not  remember 
to  have  found  Ovp^iky]  in  the  sense  of  orchestra  in  the  ancient  writers  ;  and  no 
other  is  adduced  by  Dr.  Donaldson  in  support  of  the  very  precise  description 
which  he  has  given  of  the  arrangement  of  the  orchestra,  but  only  a  reference 
to  a  German  periodical  (Jahrb.  f.  Phil.  u.  Padag.  li.  i.  pp.  22-32),  which  we 
have  not  at  hand.  The  reader  who  has  perused  the  preceding  pages  will  see 
that  his  account  is  taken  from  Suidas,  and  that  he  has  thus  applied  to  the 
classic  period  the  orchestral  arrangements  that  prevailed  in  the  decline  of  the 

drama. 

Schlegel,  also,  in  his  third  lecture  on  the  ancient  drama,  adopts  the  thymele 
as  the  staUo'n  of  the  chorus,  and  affirms  that  it  rose  "  as  higli  as  the  stage," 
without  indicating  its  length  or  breadth.^     But  he  gives  no  autliorities. 

MuUer,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Eumenidcs,'  has  devoted  a  section  to 
the  thymele.  He  correctly  points  out  from  Suidas  the  change  which  the 
thymele  of  the  theatre  underwent  ;2  though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  it  was  the  logeium,  not  the  thymele,  that  was  altered.  He  seems  to 
think,  however-for  he  does  not  express  himself  very  clearly— that  in  the 
classical  times  part  of  the  chorus  stood  upon  the  thymele,  that  is,  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar ;  and  that  at  least  the  hegemon  of  the  chorus  took  his  station  on 
it,  he  being  in  the  middle  of  the  left  file  of  choreutfe ;  and  that  from  this 
station  he  spoke  with  the  persons  on  the  stage  over  the  heads  of  the  two  other 
files,  posted  in  straight  lines  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage. 

Hermann,  in  his  review  of  Mailer's  work,  ridicules  this  arrangement.  But 
as  his  own  hypothesis  is  founded  on  the  account  of  Suidas,  which  he  applies  to 
the  theatre  of  the  classical  times,  it  becomes  still  more  absurd.^  He  adopts 
Suidas'  name  of  Koviarpa  for  the  orchestra;  the  thymele,  he  thinks,  was  a  large 
altar  with  steps  in  the  middle  of  the  conistra ;  that  the  flute  players  stood  on 
the  steps  ;  that  the  altar  was.  perhaps,  movable,  which  indeed  was  probably 
the  case-  that  in  the  performance  of  dithyrambs  the  altar  was  surrounded 
with  a  low  planking  for  the  use  of  the  chorus,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
name  of  orchestra  for  the  whole  conistra.  But  such  a  planking,  he  observes 
would  not  have  served  for  the  regular  drama.  Vitruvius  says  (v.  8  (7)  )  that 
the  stage  was  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twelve  feet  above  t^^  ;-l-^-- 
that  is,  the  conistra.  Hence,  according  to  Hermann,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  tragic  and  comic  chorus,  which  had  often  not  only  to  speak  with  the  actors, 


>  See  Donaldson's  Gr.  Theatre,  p.  171 


p.  2r.O.  Kng.  trans. 


^  Opuscula,  t.  ii.  p.  ih  P-  1''52  sqq. 
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but  also  to  take  part  in  what  was  going  forward  on  the  stage,  could  not  have 
stood  at  such  a  depth  below  it,  but  must  have  been  stationed  on  a  scaffold  not 
more  than  two  feet  lower  than  the  stage.  This  scaffold,  as  Suidas  and  the 
Etymologist  say,  reached  from  the  stage  to  the  thymele  or  altar ;  and  as  the 
space  between  the  middle  of  the  thymele  to  the  wall  of  the  scene  was  at  least 
150  feet,  it  must  have  been  120  feet  broad,  allowing  20  feet  for  the  proscenium, 
and  10  feet  for  half  the  thymele  ;^  which  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
room  for  the  choral  dances  of  fifteen  or  twenty- four  persons.  This  platform 
being  higher  than  the  altar,  or  thymele,  properly  so  called,  nearly  concealed 
the  flute  players  and  2>olice,  who  stood  on  its  steps.  Wliere  we  may  remark 
that  it  must  have  concealed  the  altar  also ;  and  then,  what  became  of  the  pre- 
liminary sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  with  which,  no  doubt,  the  performance  began  ? 
There  must  have  been  steps,  Hermann  proceeds,  for  the  chorus  to  ascend  the 
platform.  As  the  chorus  entered  on  the  right  of  the  spectators,  the  hegemon 
w^ould  be  the  middle  man  in  the  file  nearest  to  them,  when  the  songs  were 
addressed  to  them ;  but  when  he  had  to  speak  with  the  actors,  an  evolution 
was  made  by  which  this  line  became  nearest  to  the  stage,  and  therefore  he  had 
not  to  speak  over  the  heads  of  the  other  two  lines. 

All  these  views,  except  Muller's,  arc  more  or  less  founded  on  the  ana- 
chronous  and  ill-understood  article  of  Suidas,  and  on  the  passage  in  Vitruvius 
quoted  by  Hermann  in  the  preceding  extract ;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  stage  rose  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  orchestra,  and  that  the  seats  (if  the 
first  row  of  spectators  were  of  the  same  height.-  Of  the  article  in  Suidas  wo 
have  already  spoken.  Respecting  the  passage  of  Vitruvius,  let  us  observe 
that  he  is  not  there  describing  an  ancient  Greek  theatre,  but  directing  how  one 
should  be  built.  ("  In  GrsDCorum  theatris  non  omnia  iisdem  rationibus  sunt 
facienda.")  As  gladiators  had  come  to  be  exhibited  on  the  orchestras  of  Greek 
theatres,  a  lofty  podium  might  have  become  necessary  to  prevent  accidents 
like  that  recorded  by  Dion  Chrysostom  (see  above,  p.  177).  However  this 
may  be,  in  a  theatre  constructed  on  Vitruvius'  plan  it  must  be  allowed  that  a 
scaffold  for  the  choreutae  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  A  chorus  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  orchestra  would  have  been  almost  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the 
spectators  ;  whilst  an  actor  addressing  the  choreuta)  de  haul  en  has  would 
have  had  a  most  ridiculous  effect.  A  theatre  so  constructed,  if  intended  for 
the  representation  of  the  classic  drama,  is  repugnant  to  the  most  obvious 
dictates  of  common  sense.     Why  should  the  level  of  the  orchestra  have  been 


\ 


'  We  know  not  from  what  theatre  n«r- 
mann  took  these  diiuensious,  which,  with 
regard  to  the  Diunysiae  tlieatre,  are  very 
nmoh  exaggerated. 

^  '•Kjiislogeialtitudonon  minus  il«  bet  epse 


peilum  decern,  non  pins  dnodeeim." — Vitr.  v. 
7  '8).  Vitruvius  says  notliiiig  about  the 
height  of  tlie  first  row  of  seats,  wliich  seems 
to  bo  a  modern  inference,  though  perhaps  a 
neeesjarv  one. 


so  low  as  to  require  to  be  remedied  by  an  artificial  platform?  Surely  it 
would  have  been  both  an  easier  and  more  sightly  plan  to  have  placed  the 
stage,  the  orchestra,  and  the  spectators  on  such  levels  as  would  have  required 
no  further  alteration.  We  say  a  more  sightly  plan;  for  to  see  the  chorus 
scrambling  up  steps  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  would  have  been  a  most  absurd 
spectacle.  And  when  they  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  platform  they  would  have 
deprived  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  the  orchestra.  We  may 
further  observe  that  the  stage  of  a  classic  Greek  theatre  could  not,  as  a  rule, 
have  had  the  height  assigned  to  it  by  Vitruvius ;  since  the  hyposcenium  or  wall 
under  it,  which  separated  it  from  the  orchestra,  is  described  by  Pollux,  in  a 
passage  before  quoted  (p.  312),  as  ornamented  with  small  figures  (ayaX/xariots), 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Athens  really  was,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  a  low  one.  Such  small  figures  on  a  wall  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high  would  have  been  quite  inappropriate  and  absurd. 

We  will  now  turn  to  survey  the  theatre  at  Athens,  as  revealed  to  us  by  the 
excavations,   and   consider  whether   its  arrangement   at  all   agrees  with  the 
different  hypotheses  concerning  it  which  we  have  just  adduced.  The  first  things 
that  strike  us  are,  that  the  stage  is  only  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  instead  of 
twelve ;  and  that  the  first  row  of  spectators'  seats,  instead  of  being  level  with 
the  stage,  is  level  with  the  orchestra.     Under  these  circumstances  a  jdatform 
for  the  chorus,  so  far  from  being  required,  would  absolutely  have  intercepted 
the  view  of  the  stage  from  the  chief  priests  and  magistrates,  who  sat  in  the 
first  circle ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  stage  was  raised  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  orchestra,  they  would  have  had  a  very  good  view  of  the  actors  over 
the  heads  of  the  choreutse  who  stood  at  some  distance.     Nor  would  such  a  dif- 
ference of  level  between  the  actors  and  the  chorus  have  produced  any  bad  effect. 
We  will  now  consider  the  rhomboidal  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra, 
which  the  reader  will  have  observed  in  the  plan.     That  this  was  meant  to  in- 
dicate the  station  of  the  chorus,  will  hardly  admit  of  a  question.     We  know 
from  Hesychius  that  their  position  in  the  orchestra  was  marked  out  by  lines.^ 
There  would  have  been  no  use  for  such  lines  if  the  choreutae  stood  on  a  quad- 
rangular scaffold  ;  and  this,  again,  would  have  hidden  the  lines.     It  will  be 
observed  that  this  rhomboidal  figure  was  much  better  adapted  for  the  station  of 
the  chorus  than  a  square  or  oblong  one,  which,  we  believe,  all  the  commenta- 
tors assume.     Muller  makes  his  chorus  stand  in  three  ranks  of  five  each,  thus 
forming  an  oblong  figure  between  the  thymele,  or  altar,  and  the  stage.     No 
tetragonal  figure  so  completely  fills  tlie  area  of  a  semicircle  as  the  lozenge ; 
besidts  which,  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  bringing  the  hegemon  of  the 
chorus,  supposing  that  he  stood  at  the  angle  nearest  the  stage,  into  immediate 

>  ypamxaHiprr,  opxi^rrpa  l^fav,  is  rlv  xop>'^  «"  <^roix'^  rrrTar70ry,._nesy(h.  V..C.  Tpafiixai. 
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proximity  with  the  actors ;  at  the  same  time  placing  him  there  alone,  and  in  a 
conspicuous  station  aloof  from  the  rest ;  whereas,  as  a  square  figure  would  have 
presented  an  extended  front  to  the  stage,  he  would  not  have  been  distinguished 
from  the  neighbouring  choreutsB.  We  will  only  further  observe  that  if  this 
figure  really  marks  the  station  of  the  chorus,  commonly  but  improperly  called 
the  thymele,  it  is  the  only  trace  of  one  discovered  in  any  theatre  yet 
excavated. 

We  know  little  about  the  evolutions  of  the  chorus,  except  their  mode  of 
entry,  which  has  been  described  by  Pollux.^      The  tragic  chorus  in  general 
came  in  either  three  abreast  and  five  in  file,  or  five  abreast  and  three  in  file. 
It  was  on  very  rare  occasions  that  they  entered  singly.     Those  in  line,  or 
aberast,  formed  a  t,vy6v ;  those  in  file,  or  following  one  another,  a  (ttoIxo^.    The 
left  file  was  towards  the  spectators ;  and  they  must  consequently  have  entered 
from  the  left  side  of  the  theatre.     This  left  file  was  more  honourable  than  the 
others,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  the  coryphasus,  or  hegemon  of  the  chorus. 
A  scholium  on  Aristeides^  may  help  to  explain  their  mode  of  entry.     It  is  there 
said  that  when  they  came  in   singing  their  hymns,   tliey  walked  obliquely 
(TrXayt'ws  /SaSi^ovre^).     The  rhomboidal  figure  is  well  adapted  to  such  an  oblique 
march.     Entering  from  the  left  or  western  side  of  the  theatre,  they  would  have 
proceeded  along  and  outside  the  north-west  side  of  the  lozenge.     On  arriving 
at  its  northernmost  angle,  in  the  central  line  of  the  orchestra,  they  would  then, 
wheeling  to  their  right,  have  continued  their  march  along  its  north-east  side, 
thus  literally  marching  obliquely.      Thus  they  would  have  made  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  orchestra,  and  shown  themselves  to  all  the  spectators.     How  they 
entered  the  space  marked  out  by  the  lozenge  and  arranged  themselves  upon 
It,  we  will  not,  in  the  absence  of  all  authority,  pretend  to  determine ;  though  it 
is  probable,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  that  the  hegemon  stood  at  the  southern- 
most   angle,  the  nearest  to  the  stage.     The  thymele,  or  altar  of  Dionysus, 
would   have    stood   in   the  centre  of    the  figure,  where  there  is  a  hole  for 
the    reception   of   its   base.     Around  it   the  flute   players   would   have   been 
stationed. 

This,  we  submit,  is  a  more  convenient  and  graceful  arrangement  of  the 
chorus  than  any  of  those  proposed  by  the  authorities  whom  we  have  quoted ; 
and  we  will  add  that  it  is  not  only  more  conformable  to  what  we  can  gather 
from  ancient  authorities,  but  also  to  the  present  appearances  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Dionysiac  theatre. 
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'  lib.  iv.  s.  109. 


'  In  the  oration  'rvip  rtaaiipwv,  t.  ii.  p.  161,  Jebb. 


III. 


Ox    THE   PnYX. 

As  Dr.  Curtius,  though  not  the  originator  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  place 
commonly  regarded  as  the  Pnyx  was  in  fact  a  temenos  of  Zeus,  is  the  most 
prominent  advocate  of  that  view,  we  propose  in  this  Appendix  to  examine  the 
arguments  which  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  it.  He  recapitulates  them  as 
follows  : ^  "If  we  assemble  in  one  view  the  separate  points  that  have  been  ad- 
verted to— (1)  the  very  antique  construction  of  the  two  terraces;  (2)  the 
situation  of  them,  which  was  so  well  adapted  to  unite  the  town  and  country 
districts ;  (3)  their  unmistakeable  connexion  with  the  ancient  rock-city  of  the 
Cranai ;  (4)  their  adaptation  for  worship  and  for  religious  assemblies,  deducible 
from  their  arrangement ;  (5)  the  testimony  to  the  worship  of  Zeus  Hypsistos  there 
afforded  by  memorials  (urknndlich  bezeugt) ;  (6)  the  traces  of  several  altars  sym- 
metrically placed  ;  (7)  the  analogy  which  the  spot  has  with  the  Argive  Koivo^w/xia, 
as  a  most  ancient  place  of  worship  of  the  Oeoi  dywvioi  or  ayopaioi ;  lastly,  (8)  the 
tradition  of  an  ayopa  OeQ>v  in  Cyzicus,  Eleusis,  and  Athens— an  examination  of 
these  points  will  lead  us  to  understand  with  certainty  these  very  ancient  Athenian 
foundations,  and  to  recognize  in  them  a  primitive  Agora  of  the  Gods,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Zeus  Hypsistos  had  his  throne  as  highest  of  the  gods." 
To  this  it  may  be  answered : 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  construction  of  these  terraces  that  compels  us  to 
refer  them  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  If  such  a  view  is  derived  from  their 
being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  it  might  be  proved  by  the  same  argument  that  the 
Dionysiac  theatre,  which  is  partly  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  must  also 
be  very  ancient ;  whereas  we  know  that  it  was  not  begun  till  five  centuries 
B.C.  The  polygonal  wall  surrounding  the  lower  terrace,  which  has  some- 
times been  adduced  in  support  of  the  same  view,  proves  just  the  reverse.  The 
best  judges  have  determined  that  it  is  not  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic.  But  we 
need  not  go  into  this  point,  because  Curtius  himself  admits  that  it  is  not  of 
very  high  antiquity,  and  that  it  was  a  comparatively  modern  addition  to  the 
original  design  of  the  terraces.^ 

>  Attische  Studien,  No.  1,  S.  42.  Art.  das.  sie  der  nlleraltester  Zeit  attischer 

2  "  Die  Mauer  selbst  ist  durchans  niohtder      Bauthatigkeit    zngeschneben     zu    werden 

2  M  -2 
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2.  The  fanciful  argument  from  situation  requires  no  serious  answer.  Any 
situation  near  any  town  may  with  equal  justice  bo  called  adapted  to  unite  to^\^l 
and  country ;  and  the  maintainors  of  the  Pnyx  hypothesis  may  assert  with  a 
great  deal  more  appropriateness  that  the  spot  was  admirably  adapted  for  the 
meeting  of  the  public  assembly. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  third  argument,  we  may  observe  that  the  vestiges  of 
dwellings  on  the  southern  hills  are  very  far  from  having  been  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Cranaan  city.  On  tlie  contrary,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  our  first  chapter  that  they  were  more  probably  additions  to  it,  and 
that  the  Cranaan  city  was  only  another  name  for  Cecropia,  or  the  subsequent 
Athenian  Acropolis,  which,  according  to  Thucydides,  was  the  original  city. 

4.  What  are  the  grounds  on  which  Curtius  deduces  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  terraces  that  they  are  more  suitable  for  a  place  of  worship  than  for 
a  public  assembly?  Before  we  can  examine  these  we  must  give  an  account 
of  the  excavations  which  he  made  here,  by  translating  his  own  description  of 
them.^     We  also  insert  his  plan. 

"  I  had,"  he  says,  "  three  objects  in  view :  first,  to  lay  open  tlie  outer 
boundary  of  the  (lower)  terrace  and  its  approaches  ;  second,  to  excavate  at  tlie 
back  wall  down  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  ;  lastly,  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
floor  of  the  terrace  itself  in  its  original  condition. 

"  As  regards  the  first  point,  the  whole  extent  of  the  polygonal  wall,  of 
which  only  the  lower  part  was  visible,  was  laid  bare ;  it  goes  up  in  a  regular 
curve  of  the  same  masonry  on  both  sides  of  the  hill,  and  terminates  at  the  rock 
cliff,  or  wall.  It  forms  a  kind  of  girdle  round  the  lower  slope,  and  corresponds, 
as  a  lower  boundary,  to  the  opposite  cliff,  which  bounds  the  terrace  above.2 

"  Secondly,  as  regards  the  cliff  wall  at  the  back  of  the  terrace,  trenches 
were  made  here  on  both  sides  of  the  (so-called)  bema,  which  showed  that  tlie 
perpendicularly  hewn  rock  goes  a  great  deal  below  the  present  surface.  Thus, 
on  the  east,  the  rock  floor  lies  4-302  metres  (about  14  feet)  below  the  lowest 
step  of  the  bema,  and  on  the  west  3-50  metres  (10  feet  6  inches).  It  further 
appeared  that  at  both  ends  of  the  back  wall  margins,  or  edges,  sharply  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  18  metres  (59  feet)  long,  project  in  the  direction  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  polygonal  wall,  as  if  to  meet  it,  and  to  complete  in  conjunction  with 


brauchte.  Denn  bei  aller  Machtijjkeit  der 
Werkstiicke  triigt  sie  schon  die  deuthchen 
Si)uren  oiner  gowissen  Zierlichkeit,  wie  dies 
be.-onders  die  Parallel! inien  bezeugen,  mit 
deiien  die  alten  Steinmetzen  die  Rander  der 
einzelnen  Werkstiicke  umzogen  haben.  Der 
treffliche  Sir  W.  Gell  hat  in  seiner  Ansiclit 
der  Mauer  (Probestucke  von  Stadtemauern  dos 


alten  Griechenlands,  T.30)  diese  gesuchte 

Zierlichkeit  sehr  deutlich  wiedergegeben." 

Att.  Studien,  No.  1,  S.  43  f. 

'  Attische  Studicn,  No.  1,  p.  24  sqq. 

2  It  may  be  observed  that  this  is  no  new 
discovery.  Wheler,  as  we  Iiave  seen  (above, 
p.  464),  describes  the  wall  as  semicircnlar, 
and  hns  even  given  a  view  of  it. 
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it  the  boundary  of  the  whole  terrace.     There  is,  however,  on  both  sides  an  in- 
terval of  about  28  metres  (nearly  92  feet),  a  space  in  which  apparently  the 

entrances  were. 

'•  On  uncovering  the  eastern  margin,  a  singular  construction  was  discovered 
in  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  perpendicular  back  wall.      Immediately 
at  the  foot  of  this  wall  is  a  piece  of  rock  about  30  metres  (98  feet  6  inches) 
long,  cut  out  almost  at  right  angles  by  deep  and  neatly  executed  canals,  or 
gutters,  from  about  1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  broad.     The  breadth  of  this  piece 
of  rock  diminishes  towards  the  west,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  bema,  and  pro- 
jects towards  it  like  a  sort  of  beak.     The  extremity  of  this  beak  is  about  mid- 
way between  the  bema  and  the  east  angle  of  the  cliff  wall.     This  isolated 
piece  of  rock  is  cut  through  in  the  middle  by  a  depression  ;  but  the  whole 
upper  surface  is  so  rough  and  broken  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  respect- 
ing the  meaning  and  use  of  this  enigmatical  piece  of  rock-work.     Only  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  whole  construction  is  the  result  of  art  and  of  con- 
siderable labour.      The  view  that  these  are  incomplete  works,  and  that  the  in- 
tention was  by  means  of  the  canals,  or  gutters,  to  work  off  the  mass  of  rock 
which  they  surround,  and  thus  make  a  level,  is  opposed  not  only  by  their 
depth  and  their  careful  execution,  but  also  by  their  narrowness,  for  labourers 
could  scarce  move  in  them,  and  would  be  quite  unable  to  use  their  arms. 

"We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  this  isolated  mass  of  rock  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  whole  terrace,  and  that  at  one  time  its  surface  was  made 
level  with  gravel  and  rubbish,  so  as  to  form  a  place  on  which  people  could 
assemble.  The  two  margins  or  edges,  before  mentioned,  running  towards 
the  polygonal  wall,  in  conjunction  with  the  lofty  back  wall,  form  the  bonndai-y 
of  an  upper  part  of  the  terrace,  in  contrast  to  the  lower  one,  which  is  not  enclosed 

by  cuttings  in  the  rock. 

"  With  regard  to  ancient  vestiges  behind  the  bema  on  the  border  of  the 
back  wall,  there  are,  first,  the  incisions  in  the  rock  resembling  steps  on  each 
side  of  the  bema,  and  similar  incisions  to  the  west  of  them,  18  metres 
(59  ft.)  from  the  N.W.  corner,  where  the  back  wall  and  side  rock-boundary 
meet  together  in  an  acute  angle.  These  steps  must  have  served  for  stairs, 
(or  a  '  kind  of  stairs,'  as  Welcker  cautiously  says,  '  Felsaltar,'  S.  285,  21) 
which  led  from  the  upper  to  the  lower -terrace.  Meanwhile,  an  excavation  that 
was  made  here  showed  that  the  distance  between  the  lowest  step  and  the 
level  of  the  terrace  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  there  could  have 
been  an  ascent  here.  These  steps,  therefore,  could  only  have  served  to 
exhibit  objects  on.  Above  them^  lies  an  immense  block  of  stone,  hewn  mto  a 
rectongular  shape,  and  visible  from  a  great  distance ;  it  looks  like  a  remnant  of 

»  Not  exactly,  but  just  to  the  west  of  them. 
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a  Cyclopean  wall,  but,  on  turning  up  the  ground,  no  continuation  of  it  could  be 
discovered. 

"  After  the  boundaries  of  the  terrace  and  the  construction  of  the  back  wall 
had  been  examined,  my  third  care  was  to  investigate  the  floor  of  the  terrace. 
For  this  purpose  a  trench  more  than  4  ft.  broad  was  dug  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  middle  of  the  bema  to  the  lower,  or  polygonal,  wall.     This  im- 
mediately showed  that  the  ancient  floor  was  covered   with   rubbish,    whilst 
hitherto  we  had  believed  that  we  stood  upon  it :    nay,  it  further  showed  that 
the  old  level  was  higher  than  the  present  one,  and  that  the  sinking  of  the  stones 
of  the  lower  wall,  which  supported  it,  had  occasioned  a  sinking  of  the  whole 
terrace.     At  first  (near  the  back  wall)  it  was  only  thin  layers  of  earth  and 
dust  that  covered  the  original  rock- floor.      This   floor  begins  to  sink  imme- 
diately from  the  bema,  and  is  neatly  finished,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  meant  to  lie  open  and  exposed.     (Curtius  here  refers  to  a  drawing 
showing  the  profile  of  the  present  soil,  and  that  of  the  floor  of  the  trench 
which  he  opened,  being  that  of  the  original  floor.)     On  continuing  the  trench, 
the   surface  of  the  ancient  rock-floor  appeared  to  have  been  forcibly  injured, 
and  the  labourers  came  upon  some  walling  of  a  later  time.     I  caused  it  to 
be  broken  through,  when  I  discovered  under  it,  at  a  depth  of  6  metres  (19  ft. 
6  in.),  and  36  metres  (118  ft.)  from  the  bema,  three  steps  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and,  where  that  did  not  suffice,  completed  with  masonry.     The  trench  was 
now  enlarged  so  as  to  discover  the  angles  of  this  object ;  when  it  appeared 
that  it  was  no  stairs,  but  a  construction  resembling  the  bema  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  wall,  with  which  it  is  in  a  line,  so  that  the  steps  of   both  are 
parallel.     Hence   it   is   probable   that   here,   as   above,   the   steps   were   sur- 
mounted by  a  cubic  block  of  rock.      The  junction  of  it  (or  foundation)  is 
plainly  seen,  but  it  has  been  destroyed  down  to  the  level  of  the  floor,  with 
the  view,  apparently,  of  erecting  a  later   building    over    it.      The   rubbish 
turned  up  in  these  excavations  showed  an  upper  layer  of  coarse  potsherds, 
mixed  with  rubble,  and  underneath  a  thicker  layer  of  finer  potsherds  belonging 
to  smaller  vessels,  as  drinking-cups,  lamps,  &c,,  including,  also,  fragments  of 
ancient    sculptures    and    monuments.      Then   there   was   a   fragment   of  an 
inscribed  stone  on  which  might  clearly  be  read    innO0Of2NTI2 ;    further, 
two   fragments    of    small    marble    bas-reliefs   with    human    limbs   on   them. 


On  one  of  these  were  the  letters 
are  evidently  to  be  read :  Aii 
to  the  same  group  of  anathemata 


EMO 

lETr 

XH 


;  where  the  second  and  third  lines 
ti/'[ib-T]a)  €v];(iy.  Hence  they  belong 
as    those   which   Lord   Aberdeen 


found  in  the  niches  in  the  rock,  and  to  which  also  belong  the  '  tablettes  votives 
d'Athenes,'  published  by  Eoss  in  the  '  Annali  delF  Instituto,'  1843,  p.  322. 
"  Beyond  the  newly  discovered  steps,  the  soil  is  covered  with  rubbish  and 
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large  pieces  of  rock,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  clear  it ;  so 
that  the  original  nature  of  the  floor  between  these  lower  steps  and  the 
polygonal  wall  remains  unknown.  The  immense  stones  which  lie  here 
impressed  me  with  the  notion  that  they  were  placed  here  at  a  remote  period, 
and  that  they  were  intended  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  level  surface 
extending  from  the  lower  (newly  discovered)  steps  to  the  polygonal  wall.  Nor 
were  any  antique  potsherds  found  in  this  part,  so  far  as  it  was  opened. 

«  \\  ith  regard  to  the  polygonal  wall  itself,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  at 
least  one  course  of  stones  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  as  the  topmost  ones 
show  traces  of  having  had  another  layer  upon  them.  The  square  opening  in 
the  front  of  the  wall  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  being  accidental ;  I 
caused  it  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  was  the  mouth  of  any 
subterraneous  gutter ;  but  the  labourers  found  only  firmly-packed  stones. 

« I  caused  the  soil  beneath  and  outside  the  wall  to  be  laid  open,  and  dis- 
covered on  the  western  side  a  considerable  flight  of  low  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
extending  close  to  the  wall,  and  about  15  ft.  wide.  They,  however,  do  not 
follow  the  ascent  of  the  wall,  but  disappear  at  its  foot. 

"  Lastly,  I  sought  to  discover,  by  means  of  excavations,  how  the  two  terraces 

were  connected  with  the  surrounding  town  districts.     In  accordance  with  the 

facts  discovered  about  the  locality,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  side  entrances 

lay  in  the  intervals  between  the  rock  margins  above  and  the  polygonal  wall  below. 

I  caused  the  rock-surface  to  be  laid  bare  in  the  direction  of  the  Nymphs'  Hill, 

where  steps  in  the  rock  seemed  to  give  a  clue  to  the  line,  but  no  levelled 

paths  could  be  discovered.     On  the  other  hand,  a  broad  approach  to  the  upper 

rock  terrace  was  plainly  to  be  seen  ;    a  carriage  road  about  8  ft.  wide,  levelled 

in  the  rock,  which  led  in  a  straight  line  from  the  ravine  which  ascends  to  the 

Nymphs'  Hill  to  the  level  of  the  upper  terrace.     Close  to  it,  on  the  town  side, 

is  a  considerable  level  space,  or  plateau,  on  the  rock,  which  seems  to  have  been 

prepared  for  the   reception  of  some  building.     On  the  opposite,  or  eastern, 

side  of  the  (Pnyx)  hill,  traces  are  seen  of  paths  and  steps  cut  in  the  rock ; 

though  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  defined  lines,  and  to  point  out  a 

regular  approach  to  the  terrace."     (See  above,  p.  471,  and  note  \) 

Such  were  the  results  of  Curtius'  excavations  ;  and  from  these,  in  con- 
nection with  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  terraces,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  formed  what  he  calls  an  ayopa  OeO^v,  or  Forum  of  the  Gods ; 
that  the  stone  commonly  called  the  bema  was  an  altar  of  Zeus  Hypsistos ; 
that  the  cubic  stone  on  the  upper  terrace,  and  the  steps  discovered  by  his 
excavation  in  the  lower  terrace,  from  which  the  cube  had  been  broken  oil;  were 
also  altars,  but  he  does  not  say  to  what  gods  dedicated  ;  that  there  may  be 
other  altars  hidden  under  the  made  soil  of  the  lower  terrace ;  that  the  altar 
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of  Zeus  at  first  stood  alone,  and  that  the  others  were  subsequent  additions 
when  the  whole  place  was  enlarged ;  that  the  original  rock  floor  of  the  lower 
terrace,  which  sinks  away  from  the  back  wall,  and  so-called  bema,  was 
admirably  adapted  for  a  AaaJv  x^P^s,  or  place  for  the  people  to  assemble  to 
behold  the  sacrifices  to  Zeus  ;  that  the  mutilated  state  in  which  the  three  altars 
are  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Byzantine  Chi'istians  ;  that  the  area  of  the  lower 
te: race  was  at  the  same  period  covered  up  with  rubbish;  that,  besides  the 
defacement  of  the  third  altar,  discovered  by  him  in  the  lower  terrace,  a  chapel 
was  also  built  over  it;  and  that  this  shows  that,  in  the  Byzantine  times, 
the  original  rock  floor  of  this  terrace  must  have  lain  exposed,  consequently 
that  the  superincumbent  rubbish  must  have  been  heaped  upon  it  at  a  later 
period. 

In  examining  this  hypothesis,  we  will  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  local 
appearances.  First,  then,  we  must  remember  that  the  lowest  step  of  the 
object  which  Curtius  calls  the  altar  of  Zeus,  lay  12  or  13  ft.  above  the  original 
floor  of  the  terrace,  and  therefore  the  spectators  would  have  to  survey  the 
sacrifices  made  there  at  a  distance  above  their  heads.  Now,  as  the  victims 
were  always  slaughtered  before  the  altars,  it  occm-s  to  inquire  how  they  could 
have  been  got  up  to  this  height?  The  difficulty  had  suggested  itself  to 
Curtius  himself,  who  ofiers  two  solutions  of  it :  first,  the  victims  might 
have  been  brought  up  alive  to  the  terrace  or  platfoi-m  before  the  altar  by 
means  of  planking,  or  by  the  heaping  up  of  earth ;  or,  secondly,  they  might 
have  been  slaughtered  below,  and  only  the  pieces  destined  for  the  gods 
carried  up  to  the  altar.^  Of  these  clumsy  contrivances  the  reader  must  be 
left  to  form  his  own  judgment ;  and  we  will  only  observe,  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  that  some  examples  should  have  been  given  of  victims  sacrificed  at  a 
distance  from  the  altar. 

We  leave  out  of  our  consideration  here  that  the  object  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  wall  was  evidently  not  an  altar.  It  has  steps  at  the  sides  to  enable  a 
person  to  mount  upon  its  surface  ;  very  necessary  appendages  to  a  bema,  but 
useless  for  an  altar,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  unheard  of.  The  stone  cube  on 
the  upper  terrace  was  evidently  an  altar  ;  but  it  stands  free,  and  has  no  steps 
at  its  sides. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  mutilation  of  these  objects.  That  they  were 
all  mutilated  at  the  same  time,  or  that  the  original  rock  floor  of  the  lower 
terrace  could  have  been  exposed  in  the  Byzantine  times,  is  highly  improbable. 
The  improbability  of  the  latter  hypothesis  will  appear  from  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  lower  terrace,  as  described  by  Curtius  himself.  First, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  solid  polygonal  Widl  at  the  bottom  of  it  as  a 

'  Att.  Studien,  i.  30. 
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mere  boundary.  An  infinitely  slighter  wall  would  have  answered  that 
purpose.  From  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  it  was  evidently  intended  for 
a  buttress,  or  supporting-wull  of  some  superincumbent  weight ;  and  this  weight 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  rubbish  with  which  the  area  of  the  lower 
terrace  is  filled.  If  this  be  so,  the  building  of  the  wall  and  the  filling  in  of 
the  rubbish  must  have  been  contemporaneous  ;  they  were  parts  of  the  same 
plan,  and  that  they  were  so,  is  plain  from  Curtius'  description  of  the  nature 
of  the  rubbish.  He  tells  us  that  from  the  steps  which  he  discovered  down 
to  the  polygonal  wall  the  filling  matter  consisted  of  huge  stones,  througli 
which  his  workmen  could  not  penetrate.  Now  no  people  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  bring  in  these  large  blocks  merely  to  desecrate  a  place.  The 
intention  of  them  is  evident.  As  the  original  floor  of  the  terrace  was  on  a 
slope,  which  was  to  be  filled  up  to  a  level,  these  huge  stones  were  placed  fit 
the  lowest  part  of  the  semicircle,  to  help  in  supporting,  in  conjunction  with 
the  polygonal  wall,  the  higher  superincumbent  rubbish,  which  from  the  slope 
would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  press  downwards.  The  wall  and  tlie 
adjustment  of  the  rubbish  were  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  parts  of  one  and 
the  s:ime  plan,  consequently  contemporary  ;  and  nobody,  we  suppose,  will 
maintain  that  the  polygonal  wall  was  built  in  the  Byzantine  times.  The  arti- 
ficial manner  in  which  the  rubbish  was  placed  is  furtlier  shown  by  Curtius' 
description.  It  was  not  shovelled  in  promiscuously  and  pele-mele,  as  it  w^ould 
have  been  had  the  intention  only  been  to  desecrate  and  deform ;  but  it  was 
placed  in  regular  layers. 

All  this  shows  Curtius'  hypothesis  that  the  original  floor  lay  open  in  the 
Byzantine  times  to  be  quite  untenable.  The  steps  and  mutilated  cube  which  he 
discovered  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  built  over  by  the  Byzantines  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  chapel.  It  was  not  their  custom  to  build  chapels,  but 
to  convert  pagan  temples,  already  existing,  into  Christian  churches.  Nor  does 
Curtius'  description  of  the  wall  which  he  found  liere  at  all  answer  to  the 
foundations  of  a  building.  The  mutilated  object  which  he  discovered  was  most 
probably  walled  over  when  this  lower  terrace  was  reconstructed ;  and  it  must 
be  a  very  discriminating  person  indeed  who  can  fix  precisely  the  date  of  a  wall 
which  has  been  buried  many  centuries  under  rubbish. 

But  when  was  the  object  under  it  mutilated,  whatever  it  may  have  been  V 
If  there  is  any  justice  in  what  we  have  remarked,  it  could  not  have  been  in  the 
Byzantine  times.  The  only  other  epoch  that  we  can  suggest  is  that  of  the  ctt^)- 
ture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  and  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  when  the 
Long  Walls  were  demolished.  But  in  that  case  the  mutilated  object  discovered 
by  Curtius  could  hardly  have  been  an  altar,  but  might  very  well  liaVe  been  a 
bema,  the  mouthpiece  of  popular  liberty,  the  throne  of  a  people-king.    And  that 


1 
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a  new  bema  was  constructed  at  this  time  we  know  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch, 
which  we  will  now  examine. 

We  will  preface  our  remarks  by  admitting  that  the  reason  which  Plutarch 

assigns  for  the  altering  of  the  bema  is  absurd,  namely,  that  the  original  bema 

looked  towards  the  sea,  and  that  the  Thirty,  holding  that  the  maritime  power 

of  the  Athenians  was  the  origin  of  their  democracy,  turned  it  away  from  the  sea 

and  made  it  look  towards  the  country,  because  the  agricultural  population  was 

less  disinclined  to  an  oligarchy.^     Nevertheless  we  have  two  traditions  here 

which  are  not  to  be  entirely  discarded  ;  namely,  that  the  direction  of  the  bema 

was  completely  reversed  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty,  and  that  whereas  it  before 

looked  towards  the  sea,  or  southwards,  it  was  now  made  to  look  towards  the 

land,  or  northwards.     Indeed  Curtius  himself  accepts  the  tradition  so  far  as 

regards  the  turning  of  the  bema,  and  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  singular  piece  of 

archeology.     Assuming  the  turning,  he  remarks  that  the  bema  at  all  events 

must  consequently  have  been  a  moveable  object  that  could  be  turned  round,  and 

therefore  not  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  like  the  so-called  bema,  respecting  which 

no  such  tradition  could  have  been  current.^     But  Plutarch's  words  by  no  means 

imply  a  turning  round  of  the  bema  itself;  on  the  contrary,  they  show  that  it 

was  a  fixed  object.     For  he  says  that  it  was  constructed  to  look  towards  the 

sea  ;  whereas,  had  it  been  moveable,  it  would  not  have  been  made  to  look  any 

way  in  particular.     And  the  following  word  aTrea-Tpeif/av  does  not  mean  that  it 

was  turned  round,  but  that  its  direction,  or  view,  was  averted  from  seawards  to 

landwards  ;  consequently  a  new  bema  was  made,  but  in  the  same  Pnyx ;  for  there 

is  no  hint  that  the  place  of  assembly  was  changed.     In  fact,  the  bema  must 

have  been  so  placed  that  the  orator  should  have  the  whole  assembly,  or  the 

great  bulk  of  them,  before  him  ;  consequently  a  moveable  bema  would  have 

been  an  absurdity  ;  for  if  it  was  turned  round,  being  kept  in  the  same  place, 

the  orator  would  have  turned  his  back  on  his  audience. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  alteration  mentioned  by  Plutarch  was  the 
making  of  a  new  bema  in  the  ancient  Pnyx,  facing  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
the  older  one.  Now  this  new  bema  was  no  other  than  the  object  still  existing 
in  the  centre  of  the  back  wall  of  the  lower  terrace.     First,  it  answers  to  Plut- 


'  Sth  Koi  rh  $Tifia  rh  iv  Uvvk'i,  ireiroi-nixevov 
&(Tt'  airo^KfTfiv  irphs  t)]v  edXacraay,  varepov 
ol  rpi6.Kovra  vphs  t V  X^P°-^  avtaTpf^av,  ol6fie- 
voi,  T^v  n.\v  Kara  ddXarrav  apxV  yivfffiv  thai 
i-nfjLOKpaTias,  oKiyapxia  5*  r,TTOv  Svffxepxivfiv 
rovs  yfwpyovvTas. — Plut.  Them.  19. 

2  "  Endlich  noch  die  Erzahlung  von  der 
Umkehnmg  der  llednerbiihne  untor  den 
Dreissig.    Mag  man  dariibcr  urtheilcn,  wie 


man  will,  sie  war  in  Athen  verbreitet ;  63 
muss  also  doch  auf  jeden  Fall  die  Biihne  ein 
Gegenstand  gewesen  sein,  welcher  beweglich 
war  und  umgedreht  werden  konnte ;  es  kann 
also  kein  aus  dem  Gestein  geliauener  sein, 
wie  das  gemeiuhin  sogenannte  Bema,  von 
welcliem  eine  solclie  Erzahlung  gar  nicht  in 
Umlaut'  kommen  konnte.'' — Att.  St.  i.  33. 
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arch's  account  by  facing  towards  the  country,  or  north,  as  he  says  that  the  new 
one  did.     Secondly,  it  is  evidently  an  addition  to,  or  alteration  in,  a  former 
plan  or  structure.     The  back  wall  of  the  lower  terrace  was  no  doubt  originally 
straight,  without  any  bema,  or  projection,  in  the  middle.     Had  this  projection 
formed  part  of  the  first  plan,  the  designer  of  it  would  scarcely  have  obtained  it 
by  means  of  such  singular-looking  obtuse  angles  as  the  wall  now  presents.    He 
would  have  made  it  project  from  ^  straight  line.     But  when  it  was  determined 
out  of  a  straight  line  to  obtain  a  projection  in  the  centre  to  serve  for  a  new 
bema,  it  is  evident  that  these  obtuse  angles  would  have  saved  an  immense  deal 
of  labour  in  hollowing  out  the  rock.     (See  Plan.)     Another  proof  that  this 
bema  was  not  in  the  original  plan  is,  that  there  would  have  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  depth  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  from  its  first  step  to  the  original  floor  below, 
thus  making  it  perfectly  useless,  whether  for  an  altar  or  a  bema.     It  would 
have  remained  altogether  inaccessible  until  the  filling  up  of  the  area  below 
with  rubbish  brought  its  surface  to  a  level  with  the  step.     The  same  would 
have  been  the  case  with  the  stairs  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  rock  wall. 
All  this  sliows  that  both  these  stairs  and  the  bema  were  parts  of  a  new  plan, 
which  could  only  be  completed  by  raising  the  former  level  with  rubbish,  so  as 
to  make  them  accessible;   and   this  rubbish  required  the  polygonal  wall   to 

bound  and  support  it. 

The  reader  now  begins  perhaps  to  anticipate  our  view  of  the  whole  place. 
The  rock  floor  sinking  with  a  gradual  descent  towards  the  object  discovered  by 
Curtius,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  straight  and  perpendicular  rock  wall 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  which  formed  the  chord  of  the  arc,  and  by  cuttings 
in  the  rock  to  describe  its  semicircle,  was  the  original  Pnyx,  and  the  steps  dis- 
covered by  Curtius  were  the  steps  of  the  original  bema.  As  the  semicircle 
formed  by  the  cuttings  was  smaller  than  that  subsequently  made  by  the  poly- 
gonal wall,  this  bema  would  have  lain  very  near  the  boundary.  The  orator 
consequently  would  have  had  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  before  him, 
rising  gradually  upwards  towards  the  southern  boundary  wall ;  thus,  in  fact, 
resembling  an  inverted  theatre,  the  audience  part  rising  up  to,  instead  of  from, 
the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  and  the  orator,  instead  of  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  chord,  like  an  actor,  taking  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  arc. 

And  this  agrees  with  Plutarch's  account,  that  at  first  the  orator  looked 
towards  the  sea,  that  is,  towards  the  south.  That  he  could  have  seen  it  is  of 
course  out  of  the  question.  Plutarch  does  not  say  that  he  did,  but  only  that  he 
looked  in  that  direction.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  reason  he  gives  is 
a  vain  and  frivolous  one,  and  his  record  is  only  valuable  as  showing  the  direction 
of  the  two  bemas,  with  which  the  remains  correspond. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  back  wall  that  shows  signs  of  reconstruction  ;  there 
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is  evidence  that  the  whole  lower  terrace  also  has  been  enlarged.  This  has  been 
shown  by  Curtius  from  the  steps  he  discovered  under  the  polygonal  wall,  which 
have  been  cut  off  by  it,  so  as  to  be  at  present  perfectly  useless,  but  which  must 
originally  have  served  for  an  approach  to  the  lower  terrace.^  But  even  these 
were  not  the  only  alterations.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  upper  terrace  was  no 
part  of  the  original  plan,  but  a  subsequent  addition,  made  when  the  polygonal 
wall  was  built  2  and  the  level  of  the  lower  terrace  raised.  The  steps  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  lower  terrace  near  its  western  termination  suffice  to  show 
this.  Curtius  observes  (supra,  p.  533)  that  from  the  depth  between  them  and 
the  original  rock  floor  there  could  have  been  no  ascent  here,  and  that  they  could 
only  have  served  for  tlie  exhibition  of  objects.  What  sort  of  objects  ?  There 
is  not  the  slightest  probability  in  this  view,  which  is  only  a  desperate  guess  to 
account  for  a  construction  which  does  not  accord  with  his  hypothesis.  It  is 
evident  that  these  steps  were  not  made  till  the  floor  of  the  lower  terrace  had 
been  raised,  and  that  they  then  served  as  an  approach  from  it  to  the  upper  one. 
The  use  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  terrace  itself,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Pnyx,  we  have  explained  in  the  text  (supra,  p.  471). 

According  to  our  view,  then,  as  founded  on  the  appearance  of  the  place,  it 
was  in  the  lower  terrace  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ecclesia  assembled.  We 
hold  that  its  surface,  when  altered,  did  not  slope  down  from  the  bema,  as  it  does 
now,  but  that  it  was  at  least  level  with  it  at  the  most  distant  part ;  consequently, 
that  the  polygonal  wall  was  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  it  is  at  present. 
Curtius  says  that,  from  appearances,  there  must  have  been  at  least  another 
course  of  stones  above  the  actual  topmost  ones ;  and  this  being  so,  there  is  no 
saying  how  many  more  courses  there  might  have  been.  Their  disappearance  is 
easily  accounted  for.  These  fine  square  blocks  were  admirably  adapted  for 
building  purposes,  and  were  no  doubt  so  applied  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
wonder,  perhaps,  is  that  so  many  should  remain,  rather  than  that  so  many 
should  have  disappeared,  when  we  consider  that  nearly  all  the  enormous 
columns  of  the  Olympium  have  vanished.  When  the  made  soil  was  deprived 
of  the  support  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  wall,  the  rains  would  naturally  have 
washed  it  down  and  produced  the  present  slanting  profile. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  reasons  for  these  alterations,  and  the  time  when 


»  "Von  einer  solchen  Erweitenmg  der 
Terrasse  scheint  die  alter  Steintreppe  zu 
zeugen,  welche  jetzt  gerade  auf  den  Fuss  der 
Polygonmauer  hinf iihrt  und  unter  den  Steinen 
derselben  aufhort,  so  dass  die  Fortsetzung 
derselben  vcrbaut  zu  sein  scheint ;  denn  wie 
sie  jetzt  iiuf  die  Muuer  stusst,  ist  sievollkom- 
men  zwecklos.    Sie  scheint  also  cinen  altereu 


Zngang  gebildet  zu  haben  und  die  Polygonen- 
mauer  erst  bei  Gelegenheit  eines  spjiteren 
Erweiterung  aufgefiihrt  worden  zu  sein." — 
Att.  St.  i.  43. 

2  We  have  already  seen  that  Curtius 
allows  the  lower  wall  not  to  have  been  so 
very  ancient  (t^upra,  p.  531). 


they  were  effected.     With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  may  be 
a   sufficiently  probable  epoch ;  perhaps  they  were  earlier,  they  could  hardly 
have  been  later.     The  sculptured  and  other  fragments  found  among  the  rubbish 
with  which  the  lower  area  was  raised  would  answer  to  that  period  well  enough, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  belonged  to  a  very  remote  era.     The  later  anathe- 
mata  to  Zeus  Hypsistos  from  the  niches  in  the  rock  wall  may  have  got  mingled 
with  this  rubbish  in  the  course  of  ages.     Plutarch's  reason  for  changing  the  bema 
cannot,  of  course,  be  accepted.     It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  on  the  taking  of  Athens,  or  the  Thirty  Tyrants  whom  they  established, 
in  their  common  hatred  of  democracy,  may  have  injured  and  defaced  the  original 
Pnyx  in  a  way  to  render  it  almost  useless.     The  same  Tyrants,  however,  were 
not  likely  to  construct  a  new  one  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  the  short  span  of  less 
than  a  year  during  which  their  reign  lasted,  have  sufficed  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  new  Pnyx  was  made  after  their  overthrow  by 
Thrasybulus.     Its  reconstruction  on  a  larger  and  more  convenient  scale  may 
have  been  preferred  to  repairing  the  old  one ;  and  the  reversal  of  the  bema  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  convenience  offered  by  the  rock  wall  for  making 
one.     The  whole  arrangement  would  thus  have  been  rendered  more  theatre- 
like ;   the  orator,  like  the  actor,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chord  of 
the  arc,  and  thus  having  a  greater  number  of  his  audience  within  convenient 

reach  of  his  voice. 

5.  Curtius'  fifth  argument  is  drawn  from  the  proofs  of  Zens- worship  on  the 
Pnyx  Hill  afforded  by  the  votive  tablets  found  there ;  but  as  we  have  already 
said,  these  are  of  a  lateKoman  period,  and  therefore  arc  no  proofs  of  a  primitive 
Zeus-worship  at  this  place  (supra,  p.  469).  We  shall  only  add  here,  that  if  this 
was  the  most  ancient,  or  one  of  the  most  ancient,  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  at  Athens, 
how  comes  it  that  we  have  no  traditions  about  it?  All  traditions  relating  to 
Zeus-worship  at  Athens  point  for  their  locality  either  to  the  Acropolis  or  to  the 
Olympium.     How  the  Pnyx  became  sacred  to  Zeus  we  have  already  explained 

(supra,  p.  472).  .  •    •,,      i      ^        •  i,      -^ 

6.  The  proof  from  several  (three)  altars  symmetrically  placed  vanishes  it 
one  of  them  at  least,  if  not  two,  are  shown  to  have  been  rostra,  and  not  altars. 

7  and  8  we  may  take  together.  The  analogy  of  the  Argive  Koivo/3a)/xia  also 
vanishes  in  the  same  manner.  Moreover,  Curtius'  attempt  to  make  out  the  ex- 
istence  of  an  ancient  Kotvo^co/.ta,  or  dyopi  Be^v.  at  Athens  from  classical  writers 
is  abortive.  He  is  obliged  to  go  to  foreign  cities  for  it.  His  only  attempt 
(p  30-41)  from  classic  Athenian  writers  is  from  the  '  Suppliees'  of  ^schylus, 
in  which  Danaus  mentions  a  Kotvo^S.^ca  (v.  222),  and  where  his  allusions  to  the 
scenery  might  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Pnyx  Hill.  But  then,  unfortunately, 
the  scene  of  the  '  Supplices '  is  not  at  Athens,  but  Argos.     He  next  goes  (p.  41 ) 
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to  Cyzicus  for  a  Forum  of  the  Gods,  mentioned  in  the  Panegyric  of  Aristeides 
on  that  city  (t.  i.  p.  239,  Jebb).  He  then  affirms  (p.  42),  from  Zenobius  (iv.  30), 
that  there  were  also  B^mv  ayopal  at  Eleusis  and  Athens,  though  Pausanias  does 
not  mention  them.  But  we  have  before  suggested  that  the  ayopa  Bedv  at 
Athens,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  late  writers,  may  have  been  the  Pantheon 
of  Hadrian  (supra,  p.  254,  note).  Surely  so  striking  an  object,  had  it  existed 
earlier,  could  hardly  have  escaped  all  allusion  to  it  by  Pausanias  and  by  the 
classical  writers.  Curtius  seems  to  have  felt  this  defect  himself,  and  in  order 
to  remedy  it,  falls  back  (p.  44)  on  the  following  line  of  Cratinus : 

(vda  Aihs  /xfyaKov  daKOi  ireffffoi  re  KaXovyrai. 

05kos,  he  says,  means  (Attice)  a  place  where  many  meet  together,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  6ewv  ayopa  of  Zenobius.  Then  again,  ttco-ctoi  may  refer  to 
the  dice-like  form  of  the  rock  altars  !  Some,  too,  read  »//^<^oi  for  ttco-o-oi  ;  and, 
according  to  Suidas,  there  was  a  sacred  place  at  Athens  called  Atos  i/^^c^os, 
where  the  gods  pronounced  judgment  in  the  suit  of  Poseidon  v.  Athena. 
"  Bergk,"  continues  Curtius  (p.  45),  "  has  explained  in  his  Aphorisms  ('  Philo- 
logus,'  xii.  S.  579),  that  the  so-called  Pnyx  Hill  was  the  height  named  Aios 
\}nj<f>o^,  without,  indeed,  producing  any  reasons  for  it,  but,  as  I  think,  with 
perfect  justice."  For  our  parts,  we  must  confess  that  we  should  like  to  see  the 
reasons.  The  legend  about  Athena  and  Poseidon  can  hardly  be  separated  from 
the  Acropolis.  We  have  already  adverted  to  this  point  in  Chapter  XI.  (p.  388), 
where  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  spot  called  Atos  i/ri}<^os  was  before 
the  western  front  of  the  Parthenon,  where  the  sculptures  in  the  pediment 
above  represented  the  judgment. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  allowed  that  these  attempts  to  find  classical  authority 
for  an  ayopa  6eC)v  at  the  Pnyx  Hill  are  not  very  successful.  And,  indeed, 
Curtius  himself  seems  tacitly  to  have  abandoned  them  in  the  explanatory  text 
to  his  maps  of  Athens,  where  he  says  that  the  Pnyx,  as  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus,  is 
nowhere  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  (p.  16).  That  denomination,  there- 
fore, rests  merely  on  conjecture,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  not  a  very  happy  one. 

For  a  very  sensible  refutation  of  Welcker's  theory  respecting  the  Pnyx,  too 
long  to  be  inserted  here,  the  reader  is  referred  to  M.  Eangabe's  '  Antiquites 
Helleniques,'  t.  ii.  pp.  579-586. 
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AcADEMUS,  page  66 

Academy,  75,  163 ;  described,  486  sq.  ; 
solemnity  of,  491 

Acciajuoli,  Neri  di,  368 

Achaia,  Roman  province,  158 

Acharnae,  where,  107 

Acharnian  Gate,  107 

Acratus,  198 

Acropolis,  height,  6  ;  the  original  city,  14  ; 
uninhabited,  104 ;  walls,  121 ;  colunms, 
&c.,  in  N.  wall,  130;  road  round,  343; 
sanctity  of,  353  sq. ;  gates,  355 ;  excava- 
tion of,  356  sqq. 

Acta3us,  24  ;  or  Actaeon,  40 

Adrian,  Sophist,  175 

^acus,  lemenos  of,  249 

^galeos.  Mount,  2,  506 

-^geaa  Sea,  61 

J^geus,  57  ;  marries  Medeia,  59  ;  death,  61 : 
palace,  283 

^gle,  60 

iEgospotami,  battle,  145 

iEschines,  120  ;  letters,  206 

iEschylus,  accused  of  impiety,  54  ;  portrait, 
239 ;  statue,  307 

iEthra,  57 

Aetoma,  368 

Agatharcus,  125 

Agathon,  342 

Ageladas,  101,  437 

dyeXacTTOs  TreVpa,  48 

Agia  Triada,  tombs  at,  92,  495  sqq. 

Aglaophon,  366,  370 

Aglaurus,  32  (or  Agraulus,  p.  33,  note); 
temple,  33 ;  and  Ares,  39,  74 ;  temenos, 
261 

Agora,  site  of,  90 ;  importance  of,  201 ;  as  a 


market,  202 ;  whether  circular,  203  sq. ; 

described,  204  sqq. ;  gate  of,  235  ;  old  and 

new,  242,  247  ;  aspect  of,  251 
Agora,  Hippodanieian,  133. 
,  Roman,  gate  of,  90;  when  formed, 

169 
ayopa  deoi>v,  254,  note  ' 
Agoracritus,  127,  328 
Agras,  18  sq. ;  mysteries  at,  51,  292  sqq. 
Agraulus  (see  Aglaurus) 
Agrippa,  works  at  Athens,  170 ;  pedestal  of, 

362 
Agrippeium,  249 
Ai'doneus,  48 
OKpaloi  6(oi,  424 
aXabe  pvarai,  502 
Alaric  at  Athens,  438,  516 
Alcamenes,  124,  127,  133,  216,  284,  305, 

324 
Alcibiades,  105  ;    ]irofanes   the   mysteries, 

198 ;  archonship,  356 
Alcimus,  117 
Alcippe,  39,  344 
Alcm«onidae,  72,  79 
Aletris,  489 
Alexander  the  Great,  statue,  219  ;  anathema 

of  in  Parthenon,  413 
Alopecje,  286 
Alphitopolis,  137 
Amarysia,  325 
Amazoneium,  63,  229 
Amazons  at  Athens,  63,  229 
Ammonias,  trireme,  412 
Amphiaraus,  214 
Amphicrates,  376 

Amphictyon,  41 ;  feasting  Dionysus,  199 
Amphictyonic  Council,  176 
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Amphilochus,  214 

Anaceium,  74 ;  described,  2G1 

Anaces,  66,  261 

Anacharsis,  72 

Anacreon,  statue,  413 

'Aj/ai'Sfia,  altar  of,  436 

Anchesmus,  Mount,  5 

Anchimolius,  tomb,  286 

Androgeus,  58,  191 

Andronicus  of  Cyrrhus,  170,  255 

Antenor,  218 

Anthemocritus,  88  ;  tomb,  500 

Antigonis,  tribe,  153 

Antigonis,  trireme,  412 

Antigonus,  Saviour  God,  153;  death,  154; 
statue,  219 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  158 

Antinoiis,  326 

Antiochus  IV.,  158,  308 

Antiope,  63,  105,  193,  229 

Antipater,  subdues  Athens,  150 

Antisthenes,  287 

Antonines,  treatment  of  Athens,  175 

Antony,  at  Athens,  167,  414 

dot6ot,  20 

Apaturia,  488 

air  alyeipov  6ea,  221 

Apcllicon,  162 

Aphrodisium,  119,  147,  195 

Aphrodite,  celestial,  18,  228 ;  Pandemos, 
62,  72,  243,  249  ;  Aparchos,  121;  temple 
at  Pein-eeus,  147 ;  Colias,  193 ;  in  the 
Gardens,  283  ;  one  of  the  Fates,  284  ; 
statue,  ib. ;  temple  at  Acroiwlis,  346 ; 
^idvpos,  348  ;  temple  at  vEgaleos,  506 

Apollo  Patroiis,  55 ;  temple,  209 ;  oKe^iKaKos, 
210;  apabovti€uos,  statue,  217;  Delphi- 
nian,  282  ;  8a(f)vr](f)6pos,  329 ;  Zosterius, 
330 ;  Parnopius,  413  ;  cave  of,  441 ;  vir- 
aKpalos,  446 ;  temple  at  Pa-cilum,  505 

AjwUonius  of  Tyana,  178 

A  ppius  Claudius,  3G4 

Araterion,  67 

Archelaiis,  163 

Archesilaus,  194 

Archives  (app^fia),  211 

Archons,  seats  of,  267 

Ardettus,  297  ;  court,  455 


Areiopagus,  name,  39;  court,  72;  under 
Romans,  176 ;  described,  451  sq. ;  council, 
452 

Ares,  34  ;  trial  of,  39,  451 ;  temple,  216 

Ariadne,  60 

Ariobarzanes,  165,  307 

Aristagora,  479 

Aristides,  137  ;  tomb,  192  ;  choragus,  304 

Aristion,  159  sq. ;  164 

Aristion  (Marathonian),  499 

Aristocles,  499 

Aristogeiton  (see  Harmodius) 

Aristotle,  works,  165 ;  at  Lyceium,  200 

Arrephoroi  (see  Errephoroi) 

Artemis,  of  Brauron,  17  ;  Agrotera,  18,  293 ; 
Aristobule,  temple,  97,  121,  473  ;  Muny- 
chian,  135;  Delphinia,  282;  Kolainis, 
324 ;  Amarynthis,  325  ;  Epipyrgidia,  374; 
temple  on  Acropolis,  381 ;  Leucophryne, 
414  ;  \vaiC<ovos,  457  ;  Propyla\a,  508  sq. 

Asclepius,  temple,  39,  344 

Athena,  i)atroness  of  agriculture,  17 ;  con- 
test with  Poseidon,  28;  Polias,  33; 
Egyptian  origin,  34  ;  ancient  image,  ib. ; 
Hippia,  37,  514;  xa^^i"'"?.  38;  temple 
at  Suuium,  ib. ;  Nike,  124  ;  temple,  357, 
369,  371,  483  ;  Promachos,  125  ;  Sciras, 
191 ;  Boulaea,  213  ;  Libyan  origin,  227 ; 
Archegetis,  244;  united  with  Zeus,  326; 
Zosteria,  330 ;  priestesses  of  Polias,  333 ; 
Kleidouchos,  374,  440;  Hygieia,  377, 
482 ;  Ergane,  385  ;  chryselephantine 
statue,  409  ;  image  in  Erechtheium,  418  : 
temple  of  Polias,  ib.  423;  lamp,  424; 
Promachos,  statue,  437  ;  three  statues  of, 
438  sq. ;  Lemnian  statue,  440;  Areia,  451 

Athena  Aglauros,  36 

Athena  Nike,  36 

Athenaia,  festival,  474 

Athens,  epochs  of,  12  ;  primitive  dwellings, 
16;  primeval  deities,  17,  33;  early  his- 
tory, 20  sq. ;  legendary  periotl,  22 ; 
ancient  democracy,  30;  name,  40;  the 
capital,  62 ;  Thesean,  68 ;  described,  83 
sq. ;  taken  by  the  Persians,  85  sq. ;  walls, 
87,  109  sq. ;  population,  111;  streets, 
137;  Demetrius  at,  151;  census,  152; 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at,  153 ;  Lachares, 
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155;    under    Macedonians,     156    sqq. ; 

under  Romans,  159  sqq. ;  Sulla  at,  164 ; 

a  school,  166 ;  how  treated  hj  Caesar,  1 67 ; 

by   Octavianus,   168;    statues    at,  171; 

works  of  Hadrian,  172 ;  in  time  of  M. 

Aurelius,  179;  duration  of  jiaganism  at, 

334  ;  schools  closed,  516 
Athenians,  degeneracy  of,  176 
Athenion,  159 
Attalis,  tribe,  158 
Attains  I.  at  Athens,  157  ;  Stoa  of,  ib.  and 

250 ;  sculptures  on  Acropolis,  158,  413 ; 

statue,  414 ;  gardens,  490 
Atthis,  13 ;  poem,  21 
Attic  dialect  corrupted,  176 
Attica  described,   2   sq. ;   original   inhabi- 
tants, 16  sq. ;  legends  of,  23;  flood,  24; 

boroughs  of,  25  ;  kings  of,  40 
Atticus,  house  of,  292 
Augustus,     treatment    of    Athens,     168; 

temple  of,  170 ;  chief  priest  of,  330 
Autochthones,  16 ;  half  snakes,  25 
Auxo,  33 
adopts,  263 


Babin,  351 
Barathrum,  12,  98 
Baths,  473 
Batrachium,  455 
Baubo,  46,  48 
Bema  of  Pnyx,  463 
Bendideium,  134,  136 
Bendis,  118,  134,  136 
Beule,  his  gate,  358  sq. 
Boedromia,  56 
Boreas,  altar  of,  292 
Boucoleium,  267 
Bouleuterium,  213 
Boundary  stones,  467 
Bouphonia,  26,  389 
Boutypi,  27 
Brilettus,  Mount,  2 
Brimo,  54 

Broughton,  Lord,  on  Pausanias,  184 
Brutus,  statue,  166  ;  at  Athens,  167,  219 
Burial,  ancient,   15  ;    public  of   warriors, 
493  sq. 


Butes,  36,  417 

Buzyges,  priest,  39,  325,  389 

Buzygia,  325 

Caesar,  treatment  of  Athens,  167 

Calades  (or  Calliades),  217 

Calamis,  210,  376 

Calathus  of  Demeter,  483 

Calippus,  213 

Callias,  215,  376 

Callichorus,  well,  48,  508 

Callicrates,  126 

Callimachus,  golden  lamp,  424 

Callirrhoe  (Enneacrunus) 

Cantharus,  119,  195 

Car,  son  of  Phoroneus,  44 

Cassander,  151,  154 

Cecropeium,  34;  described,  430  sqq. 

Cecropia,  6.  40 

Cecropis,  tribe,  25 

Cecrops,  24  sq. ;  where  buried,  34  ;  whether 

first  king,  40 ;  tomb,  431 
Ceiriadaj,  12,  98 
Celeus,  48 
Centaurs,  65 
Centriadje,  27 

Cephisodotus,  194,  215,  342,  423 
Cephisus,  2;  bridge  over,  503 

,  Eleusinian,  508 

Cerameicus,  89;   for  agora,  200  sq.,  242; 

Inner  and  Outer,  248 ;  tombs  in,  495 
Ceramus,  89 
Ceryx,  39,  507 

Chabrias,  statue,  249  ;  tomb,  492 
Chalceium,  227 
Chalcodon,  63 
Charmus,  75,  486  sq. 
ChcBrilus,  81 
Choragic  columns,  341 
Chorus,  dithyrambic,  80;  in  the  theatre, 

316  ;  supplied  by  people,  339 
Chrysippus,  statue,  249,  257  ;  tomb,  492 
Cicero,  projected  monument,  364 
Ciceroni,  Athenian,  184 
Cimon,  works,  123  ;  tomb,  494 
Cimoneia,  sepulchre,  12,  495 
Cleisthenes,  79 ;  tomb,  492 
Cleoitas,  387,  499 
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Cleopatra  at  Athens,  107 

Clepsydra,  192,  442 

Cnidus,  battle,  147 

Codrus,  71,  292 

Coele,  100 

Colias,  Cape,  193 

Collytus,  101 

Colonus  Agoraeus,  96  ;  fiiadios,  227 

Hippius,  48, 96  ;  temple  of  Poseidon 

at,  burnt,  156;   copper  mines  at,  270, 

515;  described,  512 
Comae,  wards,  108 
Comedy,  restored  by  Lycurgus,  149 
Constantine,  Emperor,  Athenian  Strategus, 

515 
Conon,  restores  Long  Walls,  147;   statue, 

207 ;  tomb,  494 
Copreus,  179 
Core  (Persephone) 

Corinth,  tombs  at,  plundered,  1^56 ;  gladia- 
tors at,  177 
Corydallus,  Mount,  2 
Courts,  Athenian,  455 
Cranaan  city,  6,  12  sq. 
Cranaos,  13 ;  monument,  41 
Crane  dance,  61 
Crannon,  battle  of,  150 
Creusa,  55,  441,  445 
Crissa,  282 
Critios,  218,  383  sq. 
Crocon,  507 

Cronos,  28 ;  temple,  278 

Crusius,  351 

Ctesippus,  choregia  of,  305 

Curtius,  hypothesis  of  the  Pnyx,  464  sqq., 
and  Appendix  iii. 

Cushions,  in  theatre,  316 

Cyamites,  505 

Cyclic  chorus,  80 

Cydathenaemn,  104 

Cylon,  71,  436,  454 

Cyloneium,  437 

Cynaegirus,  239  sq. 

Cynics,  287 

Cynosarges,  108;  destroyed  by  Philip  V., 
157;  described,  285;  site,  287 

Dsdalus,  60,  344 


Daiduchus,  51,  319 
Daitri,  27 
Danaiis,  44 
Daphni,  Pass,  506 
Deigma,  194 

Deinomenes,  statues  by,  413 
Deities,  foreign,  268  ;  Egyptian,  269 
Delphinium,  59,  282,  456 
Demades,  103 
Demes,  city,  108 

Demeter,  17  ;  origin  of  worship,  44 ;  Gephy- 
rsea  and  Achaea,  45;  x^^'^^'^P'"'*'^'  ^^' 
name,  ib. ;  6((Tno(t>6pos,  47 ;  search  for 
Core,  48;  temple  at  Eleusis,  133;  at 
Phalerum,  191 ;  at  Athens,  196,  222  ;  at 
AgrjB,  295 ;  Chloe,  348  ;  eix^oos,  349  ; 
'louXft),  ib. ;  propylaea  at  Eleusis,  364; 
telesterium  at  Eleusis,  511 
Demetrias,  tribe,  153 

,  trireme,  412 

Demetrius  of  Phalereus  at  Athens,  151 ; 

buildings,  152 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  subdues  Athens,  153  ; 
saviour  god,   ib.  ;    in    Parthenon,   154; 
initiated,  ib. ;    flight,  ib.;   return,   155; 
statue,  219 
Demochares,  statue,  263 
Demonax,  240 
Demophon,  70,  298,  455 
Demos,  personified  and  deified,  194,  213; 

priest  of,  331 
Demosthenes,    death,    151;    statue,    215; 

lantern,  301 
Deucalion,  tomb,  272,  279 
Dexileos,  tomb,  496  sqq. 
Diacria,  17 
Diacrians,  80 
Diagoras  the  Melian,  54 
Dictynna,  283 
Diipoleia,  26 
Diitrephes,  statue,  377 
Diocharis,  Gate,  107 
Diocles,  Archon,  141 
Diodorus,  362 
Diogenes,  212 
Diogeneium,  170,  258 
Diomeia,  106 
Diomeian  Gate,  106 
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Diomus,  106,  285 

Dione,  altar  of,  420 

Dionysia,  processions, 484 sq.;  proagon at, ib. 

Dionysius,  tomb  of,  496 

Diouysus,  genealogy,  41 ;  Eleuthereus  and 
Eleutherius,  43 ;  temple  of,  ib. ;  alle- 
gorical character  of,  52 ;  Lensean,  83 ; 
temple  at  Peirseeus,  137 ;  statue  blown 
over,  168  ;  Melpomenos,  196,  328 ;  name 
assumed,  219 ;  Auloneus,  329 ;  statue 
over  theatre,  337 

Dioscuri,  66 

Auts  yjrfj^s,  388 

Dipylum,  88,  91 ;  names,  93  sq. ;  entry  from 
Peirseeus,  187 

Dithyramb,  80 

Dolphin,  attributes,  282 

Aovpios  tniros,  382 

Drama,  established,  81 

Dramatic  contests,  duration  of,  324 

Draco,  24 


Ecclesia,  lustration  of,  470 

Echelidae,  296 

Echo,  46 ;  shrine  of,  501 

fdoSf  for  statue,  378 

Eetioneia,  116,  135 

ffyTjTTjpla,  502 

Eileithyia,  temple,  270 

Eirene,  statue,  215 

fltriT^pia,  213 

Eleusinian  war,  56 

Eleusinium  at  Athens,  223  sq. 

Eleusis,  17 ;  arrival  of  Demeter,  48 ;  pro- 
cession to,  483 ;  described,  508 ;  propy- 
Igeum  at,  510 

Eleutherje,  42 

Elgin,  Lord,  408 

Elpinice,  125,  238,  495 

Emporium,  119 

€v  Aiovixrov,  enceinte,  341 

EndcEus,  414 

Enneacrunus,  75,  222,  444 

Enneapylum,  447 

Ennyo,  216 

Ephebi,  dress,  179 ;  oath,  262 

Epicharinus,  383 


Epilycum,  455 

Epimenides,  39,  72,  135,  224,  325,  436,  454 

Epitegios,  328 

Eponymi,  213 

Erechtheis,  tribe,  80 

'Ep^xOrfts  eaXaaaa,  28,  422 

Erechtheium,  30,  128 ;   rebuilt,   138   sq. ; 

inscriptions  about,  140  sqq. ;  burnt,  142 ; 

architecture,  145 ;   described,  416   sqq. ; 

palace  of  Cecropidse,  431  ;  frieze,  434 
Erechtheus,  birth,  31  ;  first  charioteer,  38  ; 

associated  with  Poseidon,  324 
Erechtheus,  ii.  44,  55 ;  statue,  424 
Eretria,  108,  200,  242 
Ergastinae,  429 
'Hpi'at  TTvXai,  94 

Erichthonius,  same  as  Erechtheus,  32,  43 
Eridanus,  river,  3 
Erigone,  42 
Eros,  75 ;   yj/idvpiaTrjs,  348  ;    wings,    371 ; 

altar,  486 
Errephoroi,  427  sqq. 
Eubulides,  198 
Eucleia,  temple,  225 
Eudanemi,  217 
Eueris,  435 

Eumenes,  Stoa  of,  158,  350 
Eumenides,  73;  name,  453;  member,  454 

(Semnse) 
Eumolpids,  49,  323 
Eumolpus,  19,  49,  55,  435 
Euneidie,  325 
Eunomia,  327 
Eupatrids,  323 
Euphranor,  209 

Euripides,  tomb,  196 ;  statue,  307  ;  priest- 
hood, 330 
Eurysaceium,  101,  198,  227 
e^  cifid^Tjs  Xcyeii/,  504 
Executioner,  public,  98 
Exegetse,  323 

Fig  Tree,  holy,  49,  501 
Frankish  tower,  368 


Gallienus,  335 
i  Geea,  Olympia,  temenos,  278  ;  statue,  387 
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Gargettus,  67 

Genetyllides,  193 

Gephyraans,  45 

Gephyrisms,  504 

Geraras,  306 

Gigantomachia,  sculpture,  413 

Gladiators  at  Athens,  177 

Goths  at  Athens,  516 

Gottliog,  on  Pnyx,  469 

Graces,  376 

Gryllus,  362 

Gymnasia,  of  Hermes,  197  sq. ;  of  Hadrian, 

254;  of  Ptolemy,  257;  Diogeneium,  258 ; 

Cynosarges,    285 ;     superintendents    of, 

287 ;  Lyceiura,  288 
Gymnasiarchs,  288 


Habron,  son  of  Lycurgus,  148,  423 

Hades,  descent  to,  48 

Hadrian  at  Athens,  172  sq.;  Eleutherius, 

208,  330 ;  stoa,  252  ;  arch,  270 ;  archon- 

ship,  335 
Hadrianis,  tribe,  175 
Hadrianum,  month,  175 
Hadrianoj^olis,  172  sq. ;  271,  281 
Hala3,  119,  135,  146 
Halipedum,  134 
Halirrhotius,  39,  344 
Harbours,  closed  (KXettrroi),  195 
Harma,  lightning  at,  280 
Harmodius   and  Aristogeiton,   origin,    45 ; 

history,  77  sq. ;  song,  78 ;  statues,  212, 

218  ;  tomb,  492 
Harpalus,  monument,  505 
Hecate,  118,  124 ;  Kpipyrgidia,  323,  374 
Hecatompedum,   ancient,   35 ;    new,    129 ; 

name,  130 
Hegemone,  33 
Helia?a,  455  sq. 
Heliastic  oath,  297 
Helice,  18 

Heliodorus,  180,  356 
Helios,  priest  of,  333 
Hepha^steium,  226 
Hephii'stus,    father    of    Erichthonius,   32 ; 

worshipped  with  Athena,  32 ;  the  Egyp- 
tian Phtha,  34 


Heptachalcum,  93 

Hera,  temple  of,  193 

Heracleidce,  179,  241 

Heracleium,  20,  232 

Heracles,    20 ;    initiated,    51  ;    aXf^i'/cuKor, 

temple,  101,  473 ;  tirivvrqs,  457 
Heralds,  KrjpvKes,  various,  332 
Hermse,   Hipparchic,   77 ;  in  Agora,  234 ; 

form,  235  ;  mutilated,  341 
Hermes,  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  34 ;  father  of 

Ceryx,     39 ;     Agorajus,     statue,     236  ; 

^idvpiaTT}Sy  347  ;    propylaeus,  375  ;    in 

Erechtheium,  424 
Hermoglyph,  235 
Hermolycus,  pancratiast,  365 
Herodes  Atticus,  175  ;  works,  178 ;  tomb,  297 
Herodotus,  at  Athens,  132,  139 
Herse,  32,  427 
Hestia  Boulaa,  213,  264 
Hesychus,  shrine  of,  448,  455 
Hetairae,  in  theatre,  336 
Hieroceryx,  51,  319 
Hieromnemons,  325 
Hierophant,  51,  319 
Hieropoioi,  481 
Hippades,  Gate,  100 

Hipparchus,  76  ;  character,  77  ;  slain,  78 
Hippias,  76 ;  ejected,  79 
Hipix)damus,  133 
Hippolyta,  64 
Hippolytus,  64,  346 
Homer,  75 
Homeristae,  151 
Horcomosium,  64,  229,  266 
Horologium  of  Andronicus,  169  sq. ;   de- 
scribed, 255  ;  dials,  256,  note  ;  excavated, 

358 
House  of  the  four  tombs,  9 
Hunger,  field  of,  267 
Hygieia,  statue,  377,  379 
Hymettus,  Mount,  2 
Hypaethral  temples,  405  sq. 
Hyperides,  101 


laccheium,  197,  502 

lacchus,  42  ;  allegorical  character  of,  52 ; 
procession  of,  483 
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lambc,  46 

Tcaria,  42 

Icarius,  42 

Ictinus,  126,  133 

iKpia,  83 

Ilissus,  3 

Immaradus,  56,  435 

Ion,  aids  Erechtheus,  55 

lonians,  Athenians  reputed,  17,  55 

Iphicrates,  statue,  411 

Iphigeneia,  381 

Isagoras,  80 

Ismenias  of  Chalcis,  423 

Isocrates,  statue,  279 ;  tomb,  287,  429 

laropes  6(oi,  262 

Itonian  Gate,  105 

Juba,  257 

Justinian,  closes  schools,  516 

Kararo/xiJ,  341 

Keixji  (fcijTroi),  283  sq. 

Kidaria,  surname  of  Demcter,  44 

KoXuii'if,  324 

KVKkot,  in  agora,  202 

Koxpos  Xt-prjv,  117,  134 

Lachares,  tyrant,  155,  411 
Lacius,  501 
Lacydeium,  490 

XaKKOl,  11 

Lampadephoria,  486  sq. 

Lapithae,  65 

Lena!um,  82,  305 

Lenormant,  tomb,  515 

Leochares,  194,  210 

Leocorium,  57,  247 

Leos,  57 

Leptines,  law  of,  305 

Lesche,  473  sq. 

\i.do(f)npos,  329 

Limna?,  104 

Locrus,  216 

Long  Walls,  112 ;  measure,  120 ;  a  fortress, 

121 ;  middle  wall,  126 ;  destroyed,  145 ; 

restored,  147,  195 
Lycabettus,  Mount,  4 


Lyceium,  75,  150  ;  destroyed  by  Philip  V., 
157;  by  Sulla,  163;  described,  288; 
name,  289 ;  statue  of  Apollo  at,  290 

Lycurgus,  orator,  works,  147;  services  to 
tragic  poets,  149 ;  statue,  215  ;  improved 
Lyceium,  289 ;  inscription,  291 ;  priest- 
hood of  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  417,  475 

Lysicrates,  monument,  150;  described, 
300  sq. 

Lysimache,  435 

Lysippus,  196 

Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  349 

Lyson,  213 


Marathonian  bull,  59,  283 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  179 

Mardonius,  86 ;  scimitar,  412 

Masistius,  breast-plate  of,  425 

Medea,  59 

Medusa,  308 

Megacles,  72,  79 

Megara,  Demeter  at,  44 

Melanippeium,  101 

Melite,  20 ;  deme,  97 

Melitides,  Gate,  10,  100 

Menander,  tomb,  196  ;  statue,  307,  342 

Menestheus,  66,  70 

Mercy,  altar  of,  241 

Mesog£ea,  17 

Metichium,  455 

Meton,  233 

Metragyrtes,  211 

Metroum,  210 ;  at  Agrai,  295 

Micon,  125,  238,  261 

Miltiades,  portrait,  239  ;  statue,  311 

Minos,  58 

Minotaur,  58  ;  destroyed,  60 

Mithridates,  159 

Mnesicles,  126 

Mnesimache,  503 

Mcera^,  284 

Molpadia,  64 

Morite,  488 

Morosini,  defaces  Parthenon,  407 

Miiller,  K.  0.,  tomb  at  Colonus,  515 

Munychia,  114,  117,  134  ;  name,  135,  191 

Musae  Ilissiades,  281 
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Musaus,  tomb,  192,  458 ;  picture,  366 ; 
works,  ib. 

Museium,  hill,  6 ;  fortified  by  Demetrius,  156 

Muses,  327 

Myrmex,  104 

Myron,  321,  424 

Myrrhinus,  324 

Myrtle,  sacred  to  infernal  gods,  51 

Mys,  125,  437 

Mysteries,  Eleusinian,  47 ;  lesser,  50 ;  cele- 
bration, 53 ;  suppressed,  101 

Nebrides,  338 

Nemesis,  328 

Nero,  treatment  of  Athens,  171 

Nesiotes,  318,  384 

Nicias,  choragic  monuments,  304,  337 

Nicopolis,  177 

Nike  Athena,  or  Apteros,  temple,  373 

Niobe  and  children,  308 

Niobids,  statues,  340 

Nisus,  291 

Nymphs'  Hill,  473 

Oblivion,  altar  of,  420 
Odeium,  ancient,  75,  219 

. of  Pericles,  burnt,  163;  restored, 

165 ;  described,  306 

of  Regilla,  179,  351  sqq. 


Odysseus,  General,  445 

(Edipus,  death,  453  ;  grave,  514 

6  eVt  ^(Ofjuo,  51,  319 

Ogyges,  24 

Oil-market,  252 

Oinobios,  384 

Olbiades,  213 

Olive,  created,  28;  its  vigour,  29,  425; 
called  doTT)  and  TrdyKv^oj,  426 

Olympia  Nike,  333 

Olympic  games,  176 

Olympiodorus,  defeats  Cassander,  154  ;  ex- 
pels Macedonians,  156  ;  statue,  414 

Olympium,  columns  taken  to  Rome,  165  ; 
plan  to  rebuild,  170;  completed  by 
Hadrian,  173 ;  described,  272  sq. ;  peri- 
bolus,  276 ;  statues,  277 

Orchestra,  in  agora,  82,  220;  of  theatre* 
315  sq. 


Oreithyia,  rape  of,  56,  292 
I  Orestes,  statue,  363 ;  trial,  451 
Oscophoria,  61,  192 
oaios,  meaning,  354 


Paganism,  duration,  334,  515 

Painting  of  buildings,  130  ;  tombs,  496 

Palladium,  70,  297  sq. ;  326,  456 

Pallantidae,  59 

Pan,  346  ;  cave,  55,  441 ;  same  as  Apollo's, 
445 ;  statue,  446 

Panasnus,  125,  238 

Fanaghia  eis  ten  petram,  298 

Panaghia  Spilotissa,  337 

Panathenaea,  62,  75  ;  Great,  475 

Panathenaic  procession,  474  sq. ;  whether 
ascended  Acropolis,  480 

Pandion,  43 

Pandroseium,  418,  426 

Pandrosos,  32,  418 

Pannychis  of  Panathenaea,  483 

Panops,  fountain,  288 

Pantheon,  Hadrian's,  254 

Parabystum,  455 

Paralia,  17 

Paralus,  trireme,  412 

Parasitium,  211 

Parnes,  Mount,  2, 280  scj. 

Parrhasius,  125,  194,  437 

Ilapdevoi,  the,  56 

Parthenon,  128 ;  ancient,  ib. ;  name,  129 ; 
ruins,  131 ,  new,  ib. ;  plundered  by  Verres, 
166 ;  described,  390  sq. ;  pediments, 
394  sq. ;  cella,  404 ;  opisthodomus,  405  ; 
vicissitudes  of,  406  ;  objects  in,  409 

Parthenion,  herb,  164,  377 

Patrae,  177 

Patron  gods,  28 

Pausanias,  his  Attica,  180 ;  era,  181 ;  travels, 
182 ;  character,  183 ;  method,  184  ;  routes, 
185  sq. ;  gate  of  entry,  186  ;  walks  in 
Athens,  188  sqq. 

Pegasus,  42 

Peisianaction,  125 

Peirseeus,  walls,  112 ;  port,  114,  116 ;  pre- 
sent state,  122  ;  fortifications  demolished, 
145  sq. ;  decay  of,  195 
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Pieraic  Gate,  63,  91,  95 

Peisias,  213 

Peisistratus,  73 ;  character,  75 ;  works,  ib. ; 

introduces  dithyramb,  80 
Peisistratidae,  besieged,  450 
Pelargicum,  450 
Pelasgi,  16,  381,  448 
Pelasgicum,  447 ;  opinions  about,  449 
Pentaeterid  sacrifices,  482 
Pentelicum,  Mount,  2 
Peplus,  the,  474  sq. ;  portraits  in,  475  sq. ; 

as  a  sail,  ib. 
Pericles,   124 ;    accession,  125 ;    buildings, 

131    sq. ;    cost  of,   138 ;    death,  ib. ;   a 

Buzyges,  326 ;  statue,  413,  440 ;  tomb, 

492 
Periegeta;,  180 
Peripatetics,  290 
TTfpKJriapxos,  471 
TrepurxoivifTfJui,  216 
Persephatta  (Persephone) 
Persephone,  Be(rfxo<p6pos,  47  ;  name  of,  ib., 

note  ^ ;  rape  of,  48 
Persians  at  Athens,  85  sq. 
Phaedra,  64,  346 
Phsedrus,  restores  theatre,  310 
^ai8pvvTai,  327 
Phaleric  Wall,  115 
Phalerum,  68;  site,  112;  town,  115,  120; 

described,  191 
Pheidias,   125;    works,   127;   death,   128; 

portrait  of  himself,  410 
Pheneus,  mysteries  at,  53 
Pherephatteium,  197 
Philip,  statue,  219 ;  worshipped,  ib. 
Philip  v.,  besieges  Athens,  92,  157,  280 
Philippides,  comic  poet,  153,  342,  477 
Philo,  152 

Philopappus,  172  ;  monument,  458  sq. 
Phoenicides,  363 
Phoenicium,  455 
Phocion,  house  of,  101 
Phormio,  nauarch,  385 
^(opav  \ifiT)v,  117 
Phreattys,  118,  456 
Phryne,  299 
Phrynichus,  81 
Phya,  74 


Phytalus,  49,  501 

Pinacotheca,  365 

Pindar,  statue,  206,  217 

Piso,  176  sq. 

Pittalacus,  212 

Plato,  his  acropolis,  4 ;  a  Collyta*an,  103  ; 
at  Academy,  290 ;  denied  contests  of 
gods,  419 ;  monument,  487 ;  house,  gar- 
den, tomb,  490  sqq. 

Ploughings,  sacred,  39,  325 

Pluto  and  Plutus,  215 

Plutus,  statue,  390 

Plynteria,  476 

Pnyx  hill,  6;  ecclesia,  72;  site,  99;  de- 
stroyed, 151 ;  suppressed,  161 ;  described, 
461  sqq. ;  capacity,  464 ;  Cyclopean  wall 
at,  470  ;  dedicated  to  Zeus  Agorseus,  ib. ; 
use  of  upper  terrace,  471.  (See  Appen- 
dix iii.) 

Poecile,  125,  233,  236  ;  pictures  in,  237  sq. ; 
massacre  at,  240 

Poecilum,  Mount,  2 

Polemo,  180,  356 

ndXtf,  for  Acropolis,  14,  349 

Polyandria,  498 

Polybotes,  197 

Polyeuctus,  215 

Polygnotus,  125,  238,  261 

Polytion,  house  of,  497  sq. 

Pompeium,  196 

Poros  stone,  130 

Porphyrion,  24 

Portico  (Stoa) 

Portraits,  coloured,  239 

Poseidon,  Heliconian,  18  sq. ;  Erechtheus, 
ib.,  36,  417;  contest  with  Athena,  28, 
398  sqq. ;  ^uraX/ntos,  36, 323  ;  worshipped 
with  Demeter,  37  ;  Hippius,  ib.  and  514  ; 
worshipped  with  Athena,  38;  temple  at 
Eleusis,  508 

Poseidonia,  18 

Pratinas,  81 

PraxiergidjB,  328 

Praxiteles,  196 ;  Satyr  of,  299,  381 

Proclus,  grave  of,  4 ;  abode  at  Athens,  306, 
346 

Procne,  44 

Procris,  56 
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Prometheus,  altar,  486 

Pronomus,  flute  player,  340 

Propylaja,  of  Acropolis,  128  ;   ancient,  ib., 

132 ;    described,  363  sqq. ;   meaning  of, 

364  ;  gates  of,  365  ;  ceiling,  ib. 
Propylaeum  of  Roman  Agora,  169,243  sqq. ; 

at  Eleusis,  511,  note  ^ 
Protogenes,  213,  411 
Prytanes,  80 
Prytaneium,  73, 263  ;  site,  264  ;  dinners  at, 

265  sq. ;  uses,  267 
Psephismata,  manuscript,  162 
Ptolemjeum,  157,  257  ;  to  yvfiudaiov,  258 
Pyanepsia,  61 
Pyrrhic  dance,  361 
Pyrrhus  at  Athens,  156  ;  statue,  219 
Pythaistse,  280 
Pythium,  75,  279  sq. ;  in  agora,  480 


Quadriga,  bronze,  439 
Qualities,  moral,  personified,  242 

Pangabe,  on  site  of  Pnyx,  468 

Regattas,  122,  478 

Regilla,  178 

Rharian  plain,  508 

Rhea,  28,  210 ;  temple,  278 

Rheiti,  507 

Rhoematalces,  360 

Roma,  goddess,  temple,  330 

Roman  villas,  281 

Ross,  Ludwig,  231 

'Pv/ij;,  street,  300,  note  * 

Sacred  Gate,  92,  94 

Way,  88 

Saint  Paul  at  Athens,  192,  452 
Sais,  Lake,  44  ;  propyla^a  at,  363 
Salaminia,  trireme,  412 
Salamis,  victory  at,  136 
Sarapis,  temple,  268 
Saviour  gods,  153 
Scambonidae,  104 
Schools,  Athenian,  closed,  516 
Scionaei,  240 
Sciron,  333,  500 


Scopas,  454 

2€/ii/ai  Of ai  (Eumenides),  temple,  453 ; 
temenos  at  Colonus,  514 

Senate,  72  ;  number  of,  314 

Shields,  at  Parthenon,  394 

Ship,  Panathenaic,  457,  478 

Ship-sheds,  193 

Silenus,  381 

Sinion,  225 

Skirophoria,  500 

Snake,  worshipped,  32 ;  guardian,  36, 429  sq. 

Socrates,  prison  of,  9  ;  admired  Euripides, 
137;  bust,  196;  cause  of  condemnation, 
266 ;  deme  of,  286  ;  his  Graces,  3-75 ; 
shrine  to,  376 

Solon,  72  ;  laws,  73 ;  statue,  240 

Sophists,  175 

Sophocles,  portrait,  240 ;  statue,  307  ;  p-van 
to  Asclepius,  346  ;  birth  at  Colonus,  515 

Sphaeteria,  battle,  371 

Sphferistra  of  Errephoroi,  429 

Spoudaion,  daemon,  386 

Stadium,  150,  179  ;  described,  396 

Statues,  misappropriation  of,  362 

Stenia,  504 

Stoa,  Basileios,  73,  206  ;  Long,  99,  197  ;  at 
Peirfeeus,  194;  of  the  Herman,  198;  of 
the  Thracians,  199  ;  Areiopagites  and 
Thesmothetas  at  Stoa  Basileios,  207;  of 
Eumenes,  350 

Strack,  Hofbaurath 

Stratocles,  decrees  of,  153 

Streets,  how  named,  300 

Strongylion,  383 

Sulla  besieges  Athens,  92  sq.,  163 

Synoikia,  62 


Talus,  tomb  of,  344 
TechnitfB,  326 

TfVi/iTWV  ^OvK€VTT]piOV,  250 

Teisander,  archon,  496 
Tetrapolis,  Marathonian,  17 
Thallo,  33,  426 
QaX\o(j)6poiy  481 
Thargelia,  281 

Theatre,  wooden,  81,  220 ;  Dionysiac,  82 ; 
women's    seats,  83 ;   Munychian,    134  ; 
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Athenian  finished,  149 ;  described,  307  sq. ; 

excavated,    310 ;     audience    part,    336 ; 

Propylffium,  341 ;  capacity,  342 
Themis,  temple  of,  346 
Themistocles,  advises  flight,  85 ;  his  walls, 

87  sq. ;  tomb,  121,  193 ;  choragus,  304 ; 

statue,  341 ;  house,  473 
Theodectes,  504 
Theodorus,  actor,  503 
Theoria,  Delian,  61 
Theseis,  poem,  21 
Theseium  (pseudo-),  229  sq.,  258 ;  an  asylum, 

259  ;  pictures  in,  ib. ;  its  uses,  260 
Theseus,  reputed  origin,  57  ;  exploits,  58  ;  at 

Crete,   60 ;  synoikism  of,   62 ;    Centaurs 

and  Lapithas,  65 ;  and  Helen,  ib. ;  seat  in 

Hades,  66 ;  death,   67 ;    character,    ib. ; 

tomb,  260 
Thesmophoria,  origin,  44,  47 
Thesmotheseium,  267 
Thesmothetae,  267 
Thespis,  76,  80 

Tholus,  213 ;  as  Prytaneium,  265 
Thrasybulus,  at  Peiraeeus,  134,  146 ;  tomb, 

492 
Thria,  88,  507 
Thriasian  plain,  17 

Thrones  in  theatre  described,  318  sqq. 
Thucydides,  tomb,  100,  495 
evrjxoos,  319  ;  altar  of,  420 
Thymele,  316.    (See  Appendix  ii.) 
Thymilus,  299 
dvpcopot,  355 
Tim^enetus,  366 
Timarchus,  342,  423 
Timon,  103,  512 
Tolmides,  436 
Tombs,  on  S.W.  hills,  11 ;  magnificence  of, 

492;  ancient,  498  sq. ;   on  Holy   Way, 

500  sq. 
Tower  of  Winds  (Horologium) 
To^drat,  or  Sxu^at,  205 
Tpels  Tlvpyoi,  116 
Tribes,  ten,  80 ;  thirteen,  214 
Tribute,  allied,  137 


Trigonum,  455 

Tripods,  80;  street  of,   150,  281,  299;  as 

prizes,  303,  341 
Triptolemus,  49,  222 ;  temple  at  Eleusis,  508 
Trittyes,  467 
Trojan  horse,  statue,  382 
Troy,  siege  of,  22 
Turco-vouni,  4 
Twelve  gods,  altar,  82,  216,  485 ;  stoa,  208 

Unknown  gods,  altar,  191  sq. 

Vespasian,  treatment  of  Athens,  171 
Victory  without  wings,  369 

Welcker,  on  Pnyx,  469 

Xanthippus,  statue,  413 

Xenocles,  architect,  503 

Xenocrates,  290 

Xerxes,  85  ;  silver-footed  throne,  412,  425 

Xuthus,  55 

Zagreus,  52 

Zea,  114 

Zeno,  governs  Athens,  156;  founds  the 
Stoics,  240 ;  tomb,  492 

Zephyr  us,  37 

Zeus,  Hypsistos,  14;  connection  with  agri- 
culture, 17;  Hypatos,  25,  39;  Patroiis, 
27  ;  Polieus,  26,  39  ;  Herceius,  39 ;  altar, 
426  ;  Olympius,  75 ;  and  Athena,  temenos 
of,  193  ;  Soter,  ib.,  and  326,  389 ;  temple 
of  Zeus  Soter,  136 ;  Zeus  and  Demos, 
194  ;  Eleutherius,  208  ;  Stoa  of,  ib. ; 
Boulseus,  213  ;  Astrapseus,  altar,  280 ; 
Parnethius,  Semaleus,  281 ;  (f>i\ios,  327 ; 
TtKeios,  329;  altar  before  Erechtheium, 
388,  416 ;  Agora3us,  470  ;  Cata3bates  and 
Morios,  488 ;  Meilichius,  504 

Za)(f)6pos,  frieze,  485 

Zoster,  Cape,  330 

Zygomalas,  351 
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